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PREFACE 

The present work is the outcome of an association lasting 
over twenty-five years. Relationship of teacher and pupil 
ripened into a friendship often enlivened by discussion of 
problems of mutual interest, and an invitation from Professor 
Braunholtz to one member of this ‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft’ to 
prepare a work on the German language was readily ac¬ 
cepted on the understanding that the other partner should 
collaborate. In the event collaboration proved more difficult 
than anticipated, owing to the departure of one collaborator 
for Vienna and the ever-increasing calls on the time of the 
other, and it is feared that inconsistency in detail and in¬ 
equality in treatment can hardly have been everywhere suc¬ 
cessfully avoided. The authors, however, venture to hope 
that the book may fill a gap in the textbooks provided for 
English students grappling with the difficulties of German 
philology. It has been borne in upon both authors by many 
years of teaching and by discussion with their students that 
the well-known historical grammars of Wilmanns, Paul and 
Behaghel, with all their wealth of ramified detail, are, to the 
English student, somewhat difficult of approach and that the 
existing introductions in English, e.g. that by Kuno Meyer 
published over forty years ago, or Kirk’s concise historical 
grammar, stress phonology and morphology somewhat to the 
detriment of syntax and vocabulary. The authors have there¬ 
fore aimed at producing a conspectus which should embrace 
all the more important phenomena observable in German. 
They feel justified in treating them from an historical rather 
than a purely descriptive point of view, as the present-day 
phenomena have been exhaustively treated by Curme in his 
German Grammar. The present volume is a survey and not 
a series of monographs, and it will fulfil one of its purposes 
if it sends the student with greater confidence to the important 
German authors mentioned above, to whose rich stores of 
learning the present work is deeply indebted. We trust that 
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the student will be moved to delve further and work along 
the lodes of such specific problems as the dialectal features 
presented by Behaghel and the usages of Late Middle High 
German and Classical New High German in Paul. At the 
same time it strives to supply a certain amount of information 
beyond the scope of the works cited, and more especially to 
draw the attention of English students to parallel phenomena 
in their own language. The authors have deliberately kept 
the chapters on syntax and vocabulary somewhat lighter in 
texture in comparison with those on sounds and inflexions. 
By the inclusion of a concise chapter on German palaeo¬ 
graphy they hope to rouse the interest of their readers—and 
not only of students—for a branch of knowledge often sadly 
neglected. 

A partial substitute for complete word and subject indexes, 
which would have occupied an excessive amount of space, is 
offered in the guise of an analytical table of contents and an 
index of words quoted from Germanic languages. 

In conclusion the authors would like to express their thanks 
to the many colleagues and friends who have encouraged 
them to proceed with this work, and, in particular, to 
Dr August Closs of Bristol who generously undertook the 
arduous task of preparing the word index, to Mr H. Gordon 
Ward who has patiently gone over large portions of their MS., 
collaborated in the indexing, read proofs and helped with 
many suggestions, to Professor Brunner of Innsbruck for help 
in connection with the dialect map, and to Mrs Amburger- 
Stuart who so carefully prepared photographs for the fac¬ 
similes. They are grateful to the General Editor for much 
expert assistance in detail and finally they would like to 
mention the unfailing courtesy with which Messrs Faber and 
Faber endeavoured to meet their wishes in regard to facsimiles 
and the dialect map and the care bestowed upon their work 
by the Cambridge University Press. 


R. PRIEBSCH 
Vienna 


W. E. COLLINSON 
Liverpool 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This new edition has been prepared during the War and 
should be regarded as an interim one. As my partner. 
Professor Priebsch, died on the 25th May 1935, it could not 
benefit from his profound scholarship. I have ventured to 
incorporate some new matter in the text and have largely 
recast one chapter (the Germanic Background), but left sub¬ 
stantially intact Professor Priebsch’s central chapters on 
High German Phonology and Morphology, Standardization, 
Handwriting and Spelling. In the revision I have taken full 
account of the reviews by Professor F. Norman ( Mod. Lang. 
Rev. xxx [1935] p. 258) and Dr Friedrichsen and Mr Bazell 
(Med. JEvum iv [1935] p. 203). Dr R. McClean of Birkbeck 
College kindly gave me some observations on Scandinavian 
forms quoted in the first edition. Dr A. Closs of Bristol has 
once again greatly helped me by typing my revisions, making 
numerous suggestions of detail and renumbering the index of 
words. My Liverpool colleague, Mr H. Gordon Ward, has 
once more earned my gratitude by unselfishly reading the 
proofs and raising many points. Finally, a fellow-Esperantist, 
Mr John Hartley, B.A., has rendered me a valuable service 
by preparing careful line-drawings of the excerpts from MSS. 
illustrating Chapter IX for insertion at the appropriate place 
in the text. These illustrations are now provided with tran¬ 
scripts. 

May the new edition of this work, the outcome of a partner¬ 
ship between an Englishman and a German, contribute its 
modest part to furthering the renewal of that peaceful 
co-operation between the two nations upon which so much 
depends. 


Liverpool 


W. E. COLLINSON 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH (REVISED) 
EDITION 

In the last revised edition of The German Language (1946) I had 
to report the death of my partner in 1935. In my preface to 
the second edition I acknowledged the valuable help given 
me by Professors A. Closs, F. Norman and R. McClean, by 
Mr John Hartley and the late Mr H. Gordon Ward. Once 
more I am indebted to Professor Norman, whose extensive 
notes on the first edition, belatedly recovered from my bomb- 
damaged house, have been of great assistance in this revision. 
Just as I had learnt much from a review by Dr Friedrichsen 
and Mr Bazell, so this time I can offer grateful thanks to 
Mr Sven Nordlund for his detailed review of the second 
edition in the excellent Swedish journal Moderna Sprak, xlvii 
(1952), pp. 89-97. Mr Donald Barker, M.A., of the Depart¬ 
ment of German in the University of Liverpool has earned my 
gratitude for kindly seeing the proofs through the press during 
my absence from England. 

That German studies are still much alive in this country is 
evident from the continuance—in spite of all material 
difficulties—of the Modern Language Review and German Life and 
Letters and the publication (in parts) of the truly monumental 
Historical Dictionary of German Figurative Usage (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1952- ) by Professor Keith Spalding with the assist¬ 
ance of Professor K. Brooke. Since 1946, too, much work has 
been done by American scholars as well as by Europeans both 
inside and outside of Germany. These researches I have tried 
to incorporate as far as space permitted. To avoid the heavy 
expense of resetting the whole text I have inserted ‘ addenda ’ 
in the blank spaces between chapters, but had to place those 
relevant to Part I, Chapter III at the end of Part II, Chapter XI 
(pp. 447 f.). This arrangement of additional matter does, at 
least, provide an epitome of post-war research. In the text I 
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have throughout replaced the expression ‘Middle German’ 
for mitteldeutsch by the more current ‘Central German’. 

I dedicate this edition to the memory of Professor Priebsch’s 
gifted daughter Hannah, the wife of my friend Professor Closs. 
She died in 1953 after attaining great distinction as a novelist 
and art-critic. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH AND SIXTH 
EDITIONS 

As only a few years have elapsed since the publication of the 
last edition I have contented myself with making some 
additions to the various bibliographies and with adjusting 
some passages in the text to bring it into line with the findings 
of recent investigations. 

Pending a revision to align certain portions with a more 
‘structural’ approach, the fifth edition included emenda¬ 
tions suggested by Professor R. E. Keller’s valuable review in 
Mod. Lang. Rev. lviii, pp. 581-583, and additions to the biblio¬ 
graphies. Both the 9th edition of Braune’s Abd. Grammatik 
(1959) and the 19th of Paul’s Mhd. Grammatik take account of 
‘structuralism’. Dr H. Sacker has applied new methods to 
M.H.G. grammar in An Introductory M.H.G. Text (London, 
1964). On the modern language, cf. H. L. Kufner’s analysis 
in The Grammatical Structure of English and German—a Con¬ 
trastive Sketch (Chicago, 1962). Reference may also be made 
to Fourquet’s article in Word vm, W. P. Lehmann in Lang. 
xxxi and xxxvn, J. Marchant in Word xn and H. Penzl in 
Lang, xxxvn. There is still much to be learnt from E. Prokosch, 
A Comparative Germanic Grammar (1939) and J. Fourquet, Les 
mutations consonantiques du germanique (Paris, 1948). 
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A NOTE ON PHONETIC TERMS 

1 . Consonants include (i) ‘stops’ (Verschlusslaute) , also called 
‘occlusives’ or ‘plosives’, formed from a total stoppage of the out¬ 
going breath-stream, e.g. t, d, p, b, k, g, (2) ‘spirants’ ( Spiranten ), 
also called ‘continuants’ ( Dauerlaute ), in so far as they can be 
prolonged, ‘fricatives’ (Reibelaute), in so far as they imply friction, 
all such sounds being produced by a narrowing, i.e. an incomplete 
closure of the outgoing breath-stream, e.g. f, s, z, and (3) ‘ reson¬ 
ants ’ e.g. r, l, m, n,j, w, r, m (closed lips, open nasal passage). Both 
stops and spirants can be accompanied by a vibration of the vocal 
chords, in which case they are said to be voiced ( stimmhaft ), e.g. b, 

d, g, v, z', if unaccompanied by such vibration, they are said to be 
voiceless ( stimmlos ), e.g./) s. A voiceless stop like /, t, k is sometimes 
called a ‘tenuis’ and a voiced stop like b, d, g a ‘media’. Sounds 
which are pronounced with little force are called ‘lenes’ in contrast 
with those produced with greater force and loudness which are 
called ‘fortes’. This distinction is important in certain South and 
Middle German dialects where the only difference between Pein 
and Bein is that between a ‘fortis’ and ‘lenis’ voiceless stop, cf. 
bekleidenjbegleiten and with spirants reissen/reisen, whereas in North 
German the/, t, k, ss are voiceless ‘fortes’ and b, d, g, s are voiced as 
well as being ‘lenes’, cf. Johannson, Phonetics of New High German 
(Manchester, 1906), p. 33 and E. Sievers, Grundzuge der Phonetik, 
5th ed. pp. 69 ff. The sound l is a lateral or divided sound as the 
air issues on one or both sides of a closure, r is a trill produced 
by the point of the tongue or the uvula and m, n, y are nasals 
produced by a closure in the mouth cavity accompanied by an 
opening of the nasal cavity. According to the position of the com¬ 
plete or partial closure we distinguish between (1) ‘labials or lip 
sounds’, including bilabials like b, m, produced with both lips, 
and labio-dentals like f, v, produced with lower lip and upper 
teeth; (2) ‘dentals’, including all sounds produced by the point 
of the tongue between the teeth, on the teeth or behind the teeth, 

e. g. t, d, r; (3) ‘palatals’, produced by the blade of the tongue 
touching or approaching the hard palate, e.g. Ger. sch, ch in ich; 
(4) ‘velars’ (often called ‘gutturals’), produced by the back of 
the tongue touching or approaching the velum or soft palate, e.g. 
Ger. ch in ach, k in kann. 

2 . Vowels may be classified .rom the following points of view: 

(i) the relative height of the place of articulation in the mouth 
giving high vowels like i and u, mid vowels like e and 0, low vowels 
like [*] in Eng. hat and a in Ger. hat; (2) the part of the tongue 
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articulating, viz. the front giving front vowels ( Vorderzungenvokale) 
like i, e and se, the middle or flat part giving mixed or flat vowels 
( Mittelzungenvokale ) like Eng. and Ger. 3 in father and Liebe, the 
back giving back vowels ( Hinterzungenvokale ) like u, o; and (3) the 
state of tension of the speech organs, some vowels like the short i 
of North Ger. bin, short e of Belt, short u of und and short 0 of 
Gott being slack or lax ( ungespannt, schlaff), whereas the long vowels 
of sie, See, Ruhe and so respectively are tense ( gespannt, straff). 
Vowels may or may not be accompanied by lip-rounding; thus 
ii in Miihe, diinn, 0 in Flohe, Gotter are said to be rounded ( gerundet ). 
A given vowel can be characterized from this fourfold point of 
view, e.g. the 0 of Gotter is mid front slack rounded, whereas the 
u of und is high back slack rounded and the e of See is mid front 
tense unrounded. German writers sometimes refer to front vowels 
like i, e as ‘bright’ vowels {belle Vokale) or palatal vowels, to back 
vowels like u, 0 as ‘dark’ vowels ( dunkle Vokale) or velar vowel 
and to mixed vowels like d as ‘dufl’ vowels {dumpfe Vokale). 

3 . In North German every word or independent part of a word 
beginning with a stressed vowel is preceded by a ‘glottal stop’ 
{Kehlkopfverschlusslaut), formed by complete closure and sudden 
opening of the vocal chords, e.g. ’eine ’Eiche, ’ EPinnerung, the chief 
exceptions being close compounds like darin, worin, herein, voriiber 
and close phrases like sich in Acht nehmen. On close syntactical 
juncture, cf. W. G. Moulton {Language, xxm, 312ff.). Juncture 
affects aspiration also, e.g. p ‘ ( = asp. p) in Schuhplattler, but p 
(unaspirated) in Schublade. On German phonetics generally, cf. 
J. Bithell, German Pronunciation and Phonology (London, 1952) and 
W. L. Wardale, German Pronunciation (Edinburgh, 1955). 

4 . The ‘phonological’ or ‘phonemic’ approach to sounds, first 
developed in Prague and then in the U.S.A., owes much to 
Prince Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige der Phonologie (Prague, 1939), 
to K. L. Pike’s Phonemics — a Technique for Reducing Language to 
Writing (Ann Arbor, 1947) and D. Jones’ The Phoneme — its Nature 
and Use (London, 1950). A ‘segmental phoneme’ (detached from 
the speech-continuum) is an analytic concept based upon minimal 
‘distinctive oppositions’ {bedeutungsunterscheidende Lautgegensdtze), 
e.g. |k | and | g | in KreisjGreis or EkeljEgel. Phonetically | k | in 
kahl, Kehle, Kiel, Kohl, kiihl has five different articulations made 
automatically and treated as ‘allophones’ or variants {Spielarten) 
of one phoneme | k |. W. G. Moulton in Language, xxm, 3i2ff. 
has given a phonemic analysis of his wife’s North German speech 
and shows the contrastive structures of sound-systems in The 
Sounds of English and German (Chicago, 1962). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have been used in adducing titles of periodicals 
and standard grammars: 

Beitrage or Beitr. = Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 
herausg. von W. Braune und Eduard Sievers, Halle, i874ff. 

Z-f.d.A. = Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, herausg. von M. Haupt, E. 

Schroeder und G. Roethe, Berlin, 1841 ff. 

A.f.d.A. — Anzeiger fur deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur , herausg. von 
E. Schroeder und G. Roethe, Berlin, 1876 fT. 

Zf.d.Ph. = Zeitschriflfur deutsche Philologie, herausg. von J. Zacher, Gering 
und Kauffmann, Halle, i86gff. 

Behaghel, Gesch. 5th ed. = 0 . Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 
5. Auflage, Berlin und Leipzig, 1928. 

Behaghel, Syntax = O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, Heidelberg, 1923 IF. 
Paul, D.G. or Deutsche Gram. = H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, 5 vols. Halle, 
1916-20. 

Paul, Mhd. Gram. 12th ed. =>H. Paul, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, 12. 

Auflage bearbeitet von E. Gierach, Halle, 1929. 

Wilmanns, D.G. or Deutsche Gram. = W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 
4 vols. Strassburg, 1893-1909 (vol. 1, 2nd ed. 1911, vol. n, 2nd ed. 

1899). 

Weinhold or Whd. 2nd ed. *= K. Weinhold, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, 
2. Auflage, Paderborn, 1883. 

Loewe = R. Loewe, Germanische Sprachwissenschaft, 4. Auflage, Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1933. 

D.T.M.= Deutsche Texte des Miltelalters, herausg. von der Koniglichen 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, since 1904. 

The various languages and dialects more frequently adduced are 
abbreviated as follows: 


C.G. 

=Central German 

M.H.G. 

= Middle High German 

Du. 

= Dutch 

N.H.G. 

= New High German 

Fr. 

= French 

O.E. 

= Old English 

Franc. 

= Franconian 

O.H.G. 

= Old High German 

Fris. 

= Frisian 

O.Ir. 

= 01 d Irish 

Gk. 

= Greek 

O.N. 

= Old Norse 

Gmc. 

= Germanic 

O.S. 

= Old Saxon 

Goth. 

H.G. 

= Gothic 
= High German 

Prim.Gmc. 1 
P.G. j 

j- = Primitive Germanic 

I.E. 

= Indo-European 

Skt. 

= Sanskrit (Old Indian) 

L.G. 

= Low German 

U.G. 

= Upper German 

Lat. 

= Latin 

W.Gmc. 

= West Germanic 
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FROM INDO-EUROPEAN 
TO GERMANIC 




CHAPTER I 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 

1 . An Englishman learning German very soon discovers 
that it is closely related to his own language. If he has studied 
Latin he may even suspect the existence of points common 
to all three ( mouse — Mans — mus; father — Vater—pater ). It is the 
business of comparative philology to define precisely the 
nature of these relationships. This science is comparatively 
new. An Italian, Filippo Sassetti, who lived at Goa in India 
from 1581 to 1588, was struck by the similarity between the 
Indian and Italian numerals. The German historian Melchior 
Goldast (1578-1635) noted the correspondence of Latin ^ and 
German f {pe d-: FuB). The famous scholar Franciscus Junius 
(1589-1671) compared Latin c with German h (cornu: hovn). 
A Swede, J. Ihre, in his Glossarium Suio-Gothicum (1769) gave 
a number of other correspondences, thus paving the way for 
Rask and Grimm. A little later—in 1786—Sir W. Jones 
stated in an address to the Bengal Oriental Society: “No 
philologer can examine them all three (Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin) without believing them to have sprung from a com¬ 
mon source, which perhaps no longer exists... .There is a 
similar reason though not quite so forcible for supposing that 
both the Gothic and the Celtic had the same origin with the 
Sanskrit; and the Old Persian might be added to the same 
family”. The next step was facilitated by the spread of the 
knowledge of Sanskrit to Germany through Friedrich von 
Schlegel who had learnt it from Alexander Hamilton. In 
tjber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (Heidelberg, 1808) 
Schlegel advanced the erroneous view that Sanskrit was the 
mother language, much as our own grammarian, the York- 
shireman George Hickes, had thought Gothic to be the parent 
language of Old English, German and Norse. 

To Jakob Grimm, Rasmus Rask and Franz Bopp fell the 
task of extending the field of comparison and of formulating a 
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clear description of the related phenomena. Rask had in 1814 
written an investigation concerning the origin of Old Norse 
or Icelandic, in which he pointed out the desirability of com¬ 
paring the grammatical system rather than the words, and 
drew special attention to the common features in the pronouns 
and numerals, but his work was not published till 1818. In a 
letter from St Petersburg in 1818 he showed remarkable in¬ 
sight by positing the relationship of ‘Indian’, ‘Iranian’ (in 
which he included Persian, Armenian and Ossetic), ‘ Thracian ’ 
(his generic term for Greek and Latin), ‘Sarmatian’ (Lettish 
and Slavic), ‘Gothic’ (German and Scandinavian) and 
‘ Keltic ’ (British and Gaelic). This table of relationships, with 
certain additions and with some change of nomenclature, 
is substantially that which is accepted to-day. In the mean¬ 
time Jakob Grimm was working towards a precise formulation 
of the regular alternations of the consonantal sounds between 
the group to which German belongs and the rest of the whole 
family of related languages, and between different languages 
(English, Norse, German) within the Teutonic group itself. 
In a section ‘Von den Buchstaben’ in the first volume of his 
Deutsche Grammatik (1819) he laid down those principles of 
consonantal change which distinguished on the one hand 
English (and Norse) from Latin and on the other English 
from German. We are all familiar with the name of these 
principles, viz. Grimm’s Law, a term popularized in England 
by a German professor at Oxford, Max Muller. The third 
founder of our science was Franz Bopp. His work Uber das 
Konjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache, etc. appeared in 1816 at 
Frankfurt am Main. A second edition appeared in English 
in London in 1820 under the title of Analytical Comparison 
of the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin and Teutonic. In this and in his 
comparative grammar (1833, 1852), translated into English 
by a Lieut. Eastwick (1845-50), he pointed out the re¬ 
semblances in the grammatical systems, especially in the 
conjugations, e.g. the correspondence between Latin ferimus, 
fertis, ferunt with Doric Greek (pgpopgs, cpgpgTS, (pspovri and 
Sanskrit bharamas, bharatha, bharanti. Bopp did not believe that 
the languages which he treated issued from Sanskrit as the 
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parent language. In 1827 he carried Grimm’s work further 
by bringing the vowels under observation. It has been said of 
him, not without good reason, that he discovered compara¬ 
tive grammar. 

During the nineteenth century building proceeded on the 
foundations thus securely laid. The parent language gradually 
came to be known as (1) Indo-Germanic (used by Klaproth in 
Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1823), still in use in German, but re¬ 
ceding in other Germanic languages, (2) Aryan, a term well 
known in this country chiefly through the writings of Max 
Muller, but now used in a more restricted sense, and (3) Indo- 
European, the term of which the first instance is in an article 
by Dr T. Young in Quarterly Review, vol. x (1813) and now 
most prevalent among French and English writers to-day. 1 

Several additional languages have found their place within the 
family. August Friedrich Pott showed that the Gypsies had brought 
an Indo-European language closely akin to Sanskrit from Asia to 
Europe. The story of the Celtic languages and their relation to 
the rest was put on a firm footing by Zeuss. Albanian was shown 
to be a branch of our family by Gustav Meyer in 1888. Observa¬ 
tions on Lithuanian, e.g. by Kurschat in 1849, revealed the fact 
that this language had retained from the earliest times a musical 
or pitch accent comparable in many respects to that found in 
Greek. In 1875 Verner formulated the law—discussed below— 
which goes by his name ( Verner’s Law) to show howcertain apparent 
exceptions left unexplained under Grimm’s Law could be accounted 
for by the influence of the primitive Indo-European accents. This 
discovery was welcome at a time when the rising generation of 
comparative philologists ( Junggrammatiker) were insisting upon the 
application of the most rigid methods in etymology, and went far 
to confirm them in the view, most uncompromisingly advanced 
by the Slavonic scholar Leskien, that sound-laws admit of no ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Side by side with the purely linguistic researches went bold 
attempts to use the data supplied by language to obtain 
information about the state of civilization in which the original 

1 Cf. F. Norman, ‘“Indo-European” and “Indo-Germanic”’, Mod. Lang. 
Rev. xxiv, 313ft. 
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speakers of Indo-European lived. Adolphe Pictet did much 
to stimulate this interest by publishing Les origines indo- 
europeennes ou les aryens (1859-63). In the nineties this work 
was taken up afresh with renewed vigour and more exact 
methods by O. Schrader and H. Hirt. A full encyclopaedia 
begun by Schrader, in which an attempt has been made to 
fit the results of linguistic investigation into our knowledge 
of archaeology, ethnography and history, was revised by 
A. Nehring ( Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde). 

The oldest languages having Indo-European characteristics have 
been found at Bogazkoy (east of Ankara), the ancient Hattusas, 
capital of the Hittite empire from 1700 to 1200 b.c. These 
‘Anatolian’ languages include Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic 
Hittite, Luwian, Palian, Lycian and Lydian. In a Comparative 
Grammar of the Hittite Language (vol. x, New Haven, 1951) by 
E. H. Sturtevant in collaboration with E. Adelaide Hahn, Hittite 
is regarded as stemming from Proto-Indo-Hittite, a common 
ancestor of Indo-European and Hittite. It has ‘laryngeal’ sounds 
—not identical with the Semitic ‘laryngals’—e.g. x (voiceless 
velar spirant), y (voiced velar spirant), h (breathing with a-colour) 
and ’ (glottal stop), which some have used to determine the 
etymology of Feuer ( x ), Ast (y), a. in Lat. bella n.pl. ( h ) and O.N. 
seger (’) as well as for Gmc. doublings (see p. 448). 

Another extinct group of I.E. dialects is ‘Tocharian’ in 
Buddhist MSS. in brahmi script (7th cent, a.d.) from Sinkiang at 
Kuch (Kuchean, E. Tocharian or Toch. A) andTurfan (Turfanian, 
W. Tocharian or Toch. B). Affinity with West I.E. languages is 
shown by the forms kant ‘hundred’, laks ‘fish’ and palt (cf. Ger. 
Blatt). Cf. W. Krause and W. Thomas, Tocharisches Elementarbuch, 
Bd. 1 (Heidelberg, i960). 

2 . In early times the Indo-European languages appear 
to fall into two groups: (1) the cewfm-languages (including 
e.g. English, German, Greek, Latin, Welsh), so called from 
the retention of a A>souncl or its Germanic equivalent h in 
the word for ‘hundred’, e.g. Gk. ekcctov, Lat. centum, Welsh 
cant, Goth, hund, Ger. hund\ert\, and (2) the jatem-languages 
(including the Baltic, Slavic and Albanian languages in 
Europe and all the Indo-European languages in Asia except 
the Tocharian dialects), so called from the use of an s- or 
/-sound in the word for ‘hundred’, e.g. Ind. satam, Pers. 
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satem, Russ. sto. Cenftwn-languages retain a g-sound for palatal 
g whereas satem- languages have j or z- &z£m-languages drop 
the labial (w-element) in q v and g u as does also Tocharian 
(a centum- language). That the distinction between centum and 
satem is not primeval is shown by L. Bloomfield (Amer. 
Journal Phil, xxxn, 36 ff.) on the ground that residues of 
palatal k and g still persist in Indian and Iranian. 

In vocabulary there is a certain amount of concordance 
among the European languages of the family as against the 
Asiatic, probably due to the longer maintenance of cultural 
contacts. Thus the stems represented by German Egge, saen, 
Korn, mahlen, Ahre, Halm —agricultural terms—as well as melken 
and the plant-names Gerste, Mohn, Lein, Rube, are mostly shared 
with Latin and in some cases with other European languages. 
To these may be added the bird-names Amsel ‘ousel’ (Lat. 
merula), Drossel ‘thrush’ (O.Ir. truid, Lat. turdus, O.Pruss. 
tresde), Kranich (Cornish garan, Gk. yspavos, Lith. garnys 
‘heron, stork’) and the word Salz (Lat. sal, Gk. a As, Welsh 
halen ). 

Taking, however, the centum/satem distinction as a convenient 
basis of classification, we will divide the Indo-European 
languages as follows: 

A. The Satem-group falls into the Aryan, Armenian 
(Phrygian), Albanian (Illyrian), Baltic and Slavonic branches. 

The Aryan or Indo-Iranian branch embraces, as the 
second name implies, the Indian and Iranian groups of 
languages, to which may be added the separate group known 
as Dardic in Afghanistan and Kashmir. It is of interest to 
note that the names of Aryan gods, e.g. Suriya (the sun-god), 
Indra and others, occur in Babylonian inscriptions of the 
Kassite Dynasty about 1760 b.c. and that three hundred 
years later Indo-European rulers are found in the region of 
Mitanni on the Upper Euphrates again with Indian god- 
names and such Aryan forms of the numerals as aika ‘one’, 
teras ‘three’, panza ‘five’, satta ‘seven’, nav ‘nine’. Hence it 
would appear that the Aryans entered Persia and India from 
the west. In India they dominated the non-Indo-European 
Dravidian and Munda populations. 
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Indian ranges from Vedic Sanskrit of hymns written per¬ 
haps 1000 b.g. through Classical Sanskrit and the Middle 
Indian dialects, like the Pali of the Buddhist texts and the 
popular Prakrits, to the various vernaculars of the present 
day (Hindi, Hindustani—a ‘ lingua franca ’ developed in the 
camps of the Mogul’s armies and containing much Persian— 
Panjabi, Bengali, Assamese, etc.). 

The Gypsy languages still spoken in many countries (Wales, 
Germany, Spain, Hungary, Finland and various Eastern countries) 
retain many Indian features in grammar and vocabulary. They 
issue from a low-caste dialect either of the north-west (as Dr 
Sampson held) or the centre (as Prof. Turner has maintained) 
and came from India at the beginning of the Christian era, passing 
through Persia to Syria and Egypt on the one hand, and Northern 
Europe, including England, Wales and Scotland, on the other. 

Iranian is represented by the Old Persian of the rock- 
inscriptions of the kings Darius and Xerxes. A divergen 
form is found in the Avesta, the sacred writings of the Zoro- 
astrians. Furthermore, an Iranian language was spoken by 
the Scythians of the steppes of Southern Russia and this 
North Iranian survives in the speech of the Ossetes of the 
Central Caucasus. The Sarmatians of the Ukraine, too, were 
nomad Iranians. The Western Iranian languages to-day 
include the Caspian and Kurdish dialects, while East Iranian 
takes in the Afghan, Beluchi and Pamir dialects. Modern 
Persian has greatly simplified the original inflectional system 
and has received many words and its script from Arabic. 
For Old Persian, cf. T. Hudson-Williams, A Short Grammar 
of Old Persian (Cardiff, 1936). 

The Armenians were, according to Herodotus, descendants 
of the Phrygians, who had themselves emigrated from Thrace. 
They were settled round Lake Van before 600 b.c. and were 
once widespread over a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
Minor from the Syrian coast to the Black Sea, as well as 
represented by colonies in the Bukovina, Galicia and Rostov 
on the Don. Their language, written in an alphabet of dis¬ 
puted origin influenced by the Greek, 1 has a literature be- 

1 Armenian monks have their own printing press at Venice: In insula S. Lazari. 
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ginning in the fifth century after Christ. At first thought to 
be Iranian, Armenian was proved to be a distinct Indo- 
European language by H. Hubschmann in 1875. 

The Baltic languages have retained many primitive features 
of Indo-European, especially in respect of accentuation and 
morphology. They comprise Lithuanian ( Litauisch, Lietiiviska 
kalbd) and Lettish, spoken in Lithuania and Latvia respectively, 
as well as the extinct Old Prussian. Knights of the Teutonic 
Order introduced German in the thirteenth century and by 
1677 there is said to have been only one speaker of Prussian 
left in the Kurische Nehrung. 

The name Prussian (‘Borussian’) is due to the humanist Stella, 
who found in the Sarmatia of Ptolemy’s geography a tribe called 
BopoOaKoi. The duchy of Prussia came into the possession of the 
Electors of Brandenburg in 1618, and in 1701 the name was 
transferred to the state of Brandenburg and subsequently to its 
further accession of territory. 

Some idea of the conservative character of these languages may 
be gathered from the Lithuanian forms for ‘I am, thou art, he 
is’, viz. esmi, esi, esti; ‘I go’, eimi ; ugnis, cf. Lat. ignis; gyvas, cf. Lat. 
vivus. They are nearest akin to the Slavonic languages, and both 
the Baltic and Slavonic languages show some early points of 
contact with the Germanic languages, e.g. in the dative plural 
ending (‘to the wolves’ is Lith. vilkams, O.Slav. vlitkomu, Goth. 
wulfam, O.H.G. wolfum<-umiz), dual pronouns, e.g. Lith. vedu, 
cf. O.E. wit ‘we two’, ‘eleven’ and ‘twelve’ (Goth, ain-lif, lit. 
‘one left’, cf. Lith. vientlolika; twalif, cf. Lith. dvylika ), ‘thousand’ 
(Goth, piisundi, cf. O.Slav. lyspta, Lith. tilkstantis) and a number 
of specific equations exemplified by Eng. gold, rye, hips, roe, weevil, 
snail, humble (-bee), knead, etc. (cf. P. Scherer, Germanic-Baltic- 
Slavic Etyma, Linguistic Soc. Amer. Diss. No. 32, 1941). 

The Slavonic languages were spoken by tribes apparently 
situated east of the Germanic peoples and north-west of the 
Iranians. Their earliest known habitat is a region extending 
from the Carpathians to the Upper Vistula, the Pripet 
marshes and the middle course of the Dniepr. From the 
fifth century onward Slavic immigrants encroached on Ger¬ 
man soil, the Obodrites (the Afdrede of Alfred’s Orosius) and 
Wilces occupying Mecklenburg, Polish and Lechish tribes 
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the lands further east including Pomerania, the Sorbs settling 
in Lusatia, the Czechs in Bohemia and the Carnutian or 
Alpine Slavs in Carinthia and Carniola. In the eighth 
century the Slavic frontier ( Slanengrenze ) extended from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, beginning near Kiel, crossing the 
Lower Elbe, passing the Saale to the west and continuing 
to the Upper Main, thence south-east to cross the Danube 
and then south-west. The German reconquest of the regions 
lost to Slavs and Avars (Hunnish settlers in the Danube 
region) began with the Carolingians who established a belt 
of‘marches’, e.g. the Billung Mark on the Baltic, the Thurin- 
gian Mark to the Middle Elbe (840-80), the Ostmark (later in¬ 
corporated in Ostarrihhi) and the Styrian Mark (Steiermark). 
The Ostmark, settled by Bavarians, was extended in the last 
half of the ninth century to Moravia, but the remoter Austrian 
regions were not completely occupied till about a.d. 1250 
and Bohemia still later. In the tenth century Heinrich I and 
the Ottos thrust beyond the Oder. Mecklenburg was re¬ 
gained by Henry the Lion (1x60-7) an -d in the same century 
Pomerania was colonized by settlers from the Low Saxon 
regions and the Rhineland. 

The oldest remains of a Slavonic language are biblical and 
liturgical writings of Greek orthodox Slavs and the language 
is termed Church Slavonic. It was used in the ninth century 
by the apostles Kyrillos and Methodios and is based on the 
speech of the Macedonian Bulgars, a Turkish people who had 
become slavicized. To-day the Slavonic languages are usually 
divided into a Southern, an Eastern and a Western group. 
The Southern or Jugoslav languages comprise Bulgarian, 
Serbo-Croatian and Slovene, a language which has had 
much contact with the Germanic tribes of the south-east in 
Friuli ( Friaul ) and Carniola ( Krain ) and which has a religious 
literature going back as far as the tenth century. 1 The 
Eastern group is represented by Great Russian, with an im¬ 
portant dialect known as White Russian to the west, and 
Little Russian—formerly miscalled Ruthenian—spoken in 

1 Slovene occurs in Freising MSS. of the tenth and eleventh centuries, cf. 
Beitr. i, 527 and xxii, 201. 
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the Ukraine. The Western group has been in closest touch 
with the Germans. It includes Polish, with a literature dating 
from the thirteenth century; the language of the Sorbs or 
Wends (about 62,000 in number) in the Spreewald and in 
Upper Lusatia with Bautzen and Lessing’s birth-place 
Kamenz; the Polabian (po Labi ‘on the Elbe’) of the fisher¬ 
men of the Lower Elbe and the inhabitants of the Hanoverian 
Wendland or Drawehn whose language became extinct in 
the eighteenth century; the Pomoranian (po morze ‘by the 
sea’)—of an archaic Polish type—spoken by about 140,000 
fishermen and peat-cutters in North-East Pomerania and 
subdivided into a northern branch (Slovinzian—almost 
extinct—and North Cassubian) and a southern branch (in¬ 
cluding Saborian); Czech, which has a literature reaching 
back to the thirteenth century and including medieval ver¬ 
sions of Middle High German epics like Tristan and Tandareis , 
and Slovak spoken in North Hungary and Moravia. 

The Illyrians have been traced in the regions east of the Adriatic 
from the north of Epirus to the Gulf of Trieste, and appear to 
have formed settlements in many parts of Southern Italy and even 
to have penetrated through the Sudetes to Eastern Germany as 
well as to Pannonia and Noricum. Kossinna thinks they were the 
bearers of the Lusatian culture of the late Bronze Age (twelfth 
to seventh century b.c.). Their presence in the Baltic regions is 
indicated by certain parallels between Old Prussian and Illyrian 
names, cf. F. Krahe, Indogerm. Forschungen, xlvii, 321. If Martin 
Jahn in Die Kelten in Schlesien (Leipzig, 1931) is right, they were 
supplanted by Germanic tribes in Silesia in the second half of the 
sixth century b.c. Some have thought that the Messapians of the 
heel of Italy and the Veneti of North-Eastern Italy were Illyrian 
peoples. Modern Albanian is held by some to be a descendant 
of South Illyrian, but whereas Venetic was apparently a centum- 
language, Albanian is a satem- language. A further mystery is the 
relation of Illyrian and Albanian to Thracian, spoken in the east 
of the Balkan Peninsula, a language which is the ultimate source 
of the Bavarian pfoat ‘shirt’ (Gk. pcchri, Goth, pdida, O.H.G . pfeit). 
Perhaps the name Veneti is identical with that of the Venedi 
whom Tacitus makes eastern neighbours of the Germani and 
whose name was adopted by Slavic settlers, the Wends. For further 
information on Illyrian, etc. cf. the articles ‘Illyrier’, ‘Thraker’ 
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and ‘ Vene ter 5 in Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte , and the paper on 
‘Ancient Illyrian’ by B. F. C. Atkinson ( Transactions of the Philo¬ 
logical Society, 1931-2, London, 1933); Hans Krahe, Das Venetische 
— seine Stellung im Kreise der verwandten Sprachen (Ac. Heidelberg, 
1950); D. Detschew, Die thrakischen Sprachreste (Ac. Vienna, 1957). 

B. The Ce«tam-group falls into the Greek, Italic, Celtic 
and Germanic branches. 

The Greek or Hellenic branch includes Ionic-Attic, Doric, 
North-Western Greek (with Achaian), Elean, Aeolic, Arca¬ 
dian (with Cyprian) and Pamphylian. The Greek ‘standard’ 
and the dialects are fully discussed in a book in this series 
on The Greek Language by B. F. C. Atkinson (London, 1933). 

The Italic branch comprises (1) the Latin-Faliscan dia¬ 
lects, including the Latin of Rome, the rustic Latin of 
Latium, Faliscan and the dialect of the Siculi in Sicily, 
(2) Oscan-Umbrian. The languages derived from Latin are 
(1) Italian, Sardinian, (2) French, (3) Provencal, (4) Catalan 
in North-Eastern Spain, (5) Spanish, (6) Portuguese and Gali¬ 
cian, (7) Rhaeto-Romanic in Grisons, Engadine and Friuli 
and (8) Rumanian. Of these French and the Rhaeto-Romanic 
languages have been in closest contact with German. 

The Italic peoples appear to have entered Italy from the 
north-east, perhaps from the Danubian plains. In North- 
West Italy the Romans absorbed the Ligurians, a people 
once widespread in Gaul and even perhaps in Southern 
Germany and Switzerland, of whom it is not known whether 
their language was originally Indo-European or not. Their 
neighbours to the east and south were the Etruscans, who 
once occupied Latium and Campania as well as spreading 
to the islands of Elba, Sardinia and Corsica. Latin took from 
them such cognomina as Gracchus, Otho and even the name 
of Rome itself, as well as the words histrio, persona, mantisa and 
balteum among others. Their language, as yet imperfectly 
known, appears to be non-Indo-European and to be akin 
to that of an inscription found on Lemnos near Asia Minor. 

Schiitte, in Our Forefathers (Cambridge, 1929), p. 57, suggests 
that the Germanic, Italic and Celtic nations once had “a common 
dwelling-place near a northern coast subject to the tide”. He 
bases his theory on such equations as Lat. vadaj L.G. wadden 
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‘ mud flats ’; portusjfjqrdr (wrong as representing *pertu-, better Eng. 
ford) /Gaulish ritu (from *priton with Celtic loss of initial p) ; 
piscisjFischl Irish iasg, etc., but they hardly necessitate his con¬ 
clusions. We do, however, find certain striking resemblances in 
vocabulary between Latin and the early Germanic languages, 
e.g. nominal suffix -n in tribunus, dominus like Goth. 1 piud-ans; suffix 
-tut in virtut- like Goth, -dup in mikildups', the t'o-suffix in aequinoctium, 
adverbium, biennium as in Goth, andanahtja-, andawailrdja-, atapnja--, 
the durative verbs in e like habere, tacere, silere as in O.H.G. haben 
(if habere has a root *khabh ), dagen and Goth, silan; com-munis (a < oi ) 
like Goth, ga-mains ; further, Lat. ducerej Goth. tiuhan; sentire/ O.H.G. 
sinnan; clamarej O.H.G. hlamon; formation of distributive numerals 
in Latin by adding -no to the iteratives, e.g. binij O.N. tuenner, both 
from *duis-noi ; adverbs indicating ‘ whence ’ in -ne, e.g. superne ‘ from 
above’, Goth, innana ‘from within’. Cf. R. Loewe, Germanische 
Sprachwissenschaft, 4th ed. (1933) and R. Much in Hirt-Festschrift 
(1936), n, 549. 

The Celts are to-day but a remnant of a nation which 
once occupied large tracts of territory from Brittany in the 
west to Asia Minor in the east. They were known to the 
Ancients as KeAtoi, TocAcctoci or Celtae, and in their physical 
appearance are not very clearly distinguished from the 
Germani. From certain common linguistic features, like the 
stressing of the initial syllable and the possession of such forms 
as Lat .fio, Irish bium and Gmc. (O.S.) bium, the prefix kom-, the 
preposition *ad, and the shifting of two juxtaposed dentals 
(tt, dt) to ss as in Lat. ob-sessus ( *sed-tos ), O.N. viss ‘gewiss’ 

( [*y.id-tos ), O.Ir. fiss ‘knowledge’ ( *uid-tu -), it has been 
thought possible that Celts, Germani and the progenitors of 
the Italic peoples once lived in close contact, perhaps in 
the valley of the Danube. 

Some would point to a still closer connection between Celtic 
and Italic, as shown by their resemblances in the genitive singular 
masculine in -i and passive forms in -r, but the -r forms occur in 
Hittite also, and—as Marstrander has shown (Norsk Tidsskrift for 
Sprogvidenskap, 111, 241)—there are wide divergences of vocabulary 
which militate against this view. Neckel, in a recent work, Germanen 

1 Of the Gothic vowels e and o are long and i is short; ei stands for z; ai and 
mi stand for e and 5 respectively; di and du were once diphthongs. Before a 
vowel ( saian , bauari) ai, au may be equivalent to se and o. Of the consonants gg 
(from Greek) usually represents ng and the ligature hy invented by H. Collitz 
(<(. d. Ph. xii, 480 ff.) is a voiceless w or hw. 
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und Kelten (Heidelberg, 1929), thinks that Celts and Germani once 
formed a single people and that the subsequent differences between 
the languages may be accounted for by the influence of the arti¬ 
culatory habits of submerged non-Indo-European populations. 
To-day the Celtic languages show a syntactical structure totally 
unlike that of the other Indo-European languages, and Pokorny— 
among others—has pointed out some extraordinary resemblances 
with constructions in the Hamitic languages of Northern Africa 
like Berber and Ancient Egyptian (cf. his article on ‘Das nicht- 
indogermanische Substrat im Irischen’ in the fur Celtische 

Philologie, vol. vi). It is tempting to think of this substratum as 
the Mediterranean or Iberian population which apparently came 
over the Straits of Gibraltar and brought a neolithic culture to 
Western Europe. 

The Celts appear to have had an early centre in Southern 
and South-Western Germany on both sides of the Rhine. 
They encroached upon Provence and dominated the 
Ligurians, later proceeding to Spain, where about 550 b.c. 
they conquered the Iberians. The latter perhaps include 
ancestors of the Basques, who were settled in the Western 
Pyrenees in late Neolithic times and who reached the Dor¬ 
dogne about 1000 b.c. Basque has affinities with northern 
Caucasian languages, perhaps overlaid by a Berber type of 
language brought by Iberians from Africa (cf. Lang, xxxvii, 
p. 175) . The undermost layer—sometimes called ‘ Alarodian’ 
from a tribe between Lake Van and Mount Ararat mentioned 
by Herodotus—appears to have extended at least from the 
Iberian peninsula to the Alps and to Sardinia, for on the 
latter the Logudoresian dialect retains certain relict-words 
with affinities in Basque, e.g. golostri ‘holly’, sakkayu ‘one 
year old lamb’, to which may be added the Latin camox 
‘ chamois’ (cf. W. von Wartburg, Die Entstehung der romanischen 
Vdlker, Halle, 1939, 21 ff.). In 390 b.c. Celts appeared before 
the gates of Rome after crossing the Western Alps, pushing the 
Etruscans into Tuscany and the Rhaetians into the Eastern 
Alps and dominating the region which afterwards became 
Cisalpine Gaul. Between 284 and 278 b.c. they penetrated 
to the Balkans and established a colony of Galatians in Asia 
Minor. Other tribes appear to have conquered Gaul and 
crossed the narrow seas to Britain. 
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Their languages fall into two groups, distinguished by their 
manner of treating the Indo-European labio-velar con¬ 
sonants q v and g v , one group, the Brythonic or jfr-group, 
substituting p and b , whereas the Goidelic or (/-group keeps 
a velar consonant. Thus we have for I.E. *q v etuores ‘four 5 , in 
Welsh pedwar , but in Irish cathair. The /(-group embraces: 
Gaulish (as shown by petorritum ‘four-wheeled chariot 5 ); 
Cornish (almost extinct by the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, but supplying many fishing and mining terms to the 
English dialect of West Cornwall and now being revived by 
enthusiasts); Breton (taken by Cornish refugees to Armorica 
in the fifth and sixth centuries); Welsh (with an extensive 
literature and still widely spoken). 

The (/-group embraces Irish (with its divergent dialects in 
Ulster, Connaught and Munster), Scots Gaelic (gallantly 
resisting the pressure which is driving it to the Western Isles) 
and Manx (a Goidelic language introduced from Ulster and 
Galloway, cf. J. J. Kneen, A Grammar of the Manx Language 
(Oxford, 1931)). Before the coming of the Gaels the earlier, 
perhaps Brythonic, language had been superseded by Norse, 
which has left many traces, cf. C. J. S. Marstrander, ‘Det 
norske landnam pa Man 5 in Norsk Tidsskr.for Sprogv. vi, 40ff. 

The Celtic languages in early times exerted a certain influence 
on the Germanic vocabulary, probably through the neighbourly 
contact of the tribes rather than by actual domination of one 
people by the other. Phonological considerations justify the 
ascription of a Celtic origin to such words as nk-a- ‘king 5 or the 
river Rin-a- (which show the Celtic change of I.E. e in *reg-s 
and *Renos to l), or ambaht-a- ‘officer 5 (which occurs in Latin 
ambactus —adopted from Gaulish—and contains the Celtic prefix 
amb- corresponding to H.G. umbi ). Some words common to 
Germanic and Celtic must, if taken over by the former, antedate 
the first sound-shift which they have fully undergone, e.g. *aipa- 
‘oath 5 (Celtic *oito-), *gisla- ‘hostage 5 (Celtic *gheislo~). The 
words ‘frei 5 , ‘Leder 5 and ‘Erbe 5 have close Celtic parallels. There 
is little doubt that the Celts, as bearers of the La Tene culture of 
the Iron Age (about 700 to 600 b.c.), gave the Germanic tribes 
the word for iron, viz. *isarna- (cf. the place-name Isarnodori), and 
perhaps also the word lead, Gmc. *lauda- (H.G. Lot), cf. Irish 
luaide. Tacitus tells us in the forty-third chapter of the Germania 
that a Gaulish-speaking tribe, the Cotini, dug iron ore for the 
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Germanic peoples somewhere near the Carpathians. On the 
other side of the account the Celts appear to have taken over from 
the Germanic languages the words which figure in Latin as sapo 
‘soap’ (Gmc. *saipo-), which according to Pliny was made of 
tallow and ashes and used by the Gauls as a hair-dye; braca 
‘breeches’ (Gmc. *brok), which covered the loins, whereas the 
‘hose’ (cf. Cornish hos) covered the legs like gaiters from the 
knees downwards; camisia ‘tunica inferior’, a soldier’s word of 
the fourth century, cognate with Hemd or rather the unshifted 
*kamitjo~. 

Linguistic cognates within the Indo-European family sup¬ 
ported by evidence from archaeology, classical historians and 
geographers and travellers’ descriptions of cultural survivals, 
enable us to form a rough picture of the state of civilization 
prior to the dispersal. The Indo-Europeans had long passed 
beyond the food-gathering, hunting and purely nomadic 
stage. They show such characteristics of late Neolithic cul¬ 
ture (possibly about 2000 b.c.) as agriculture, domestication 
of animals, weaving, well-formed pottery and some degree 
of social organization. 

They cleared the woods (Iran, raodja ; Ger. reuten, roden ) and 
then tilled the ground with a wheel-less arrf-plough developed 
perhaps from a forked branch or digging-stick (Skt. sdkhd ‘ branch’, 
O.Ir. cecht, Goth, hdha, Arm. araur, Gk. aporpov, Lat. aratrum, 
O.N. arSr) and with harrows (O.Pr. aketes, Gk. o^ivri, Welsh 
oged, O.E. egepe ; Lat. occare, Ger. eggen). The grain was sifted 
in a riddle (Lat. cribrum, O.Ir. criathar, Ger. Reiter) and ground 
on a rubbing-stone or quern (Arm. erkan, Lith. girnds, Welsh bro, 
etc.) into meal (cf. Mehl, mahlen, Lat. molere). Of cultivated plants 
the following names may be Indo-European: barley (cf. Lat. far 
‘spelt farina), Ger. Gerste (Lat. hordeum, cf. horrere; Eng. gorse for 
gorst) and Ger. Lein ‘flax’ (Lith. linas, Gk. Alvov, Lat. linum). 
Pre-Neolithic hunters had already domesticated the dog bred 
from wolves and jackals and it was widespread from the Baltic 
to Mesopotamia (M. Hilzheimer, Antiquity, vi, 411 ff.). The word 
hound is cognate with Skt. ha, Arm. sun, Lith. duo, Gk. kugov, 
O.Ir. cu and, probably, Lat. canis. The horse was prevalent on 
the steppes north of the Black Sea and round the North Sea coast 
(Antiquity , ix, 133 ff.). The Indo-European name *eq v os, cf. Skt. 
ah as, r Toch..H. yakwe, Gk. fmros, Lat. equus, O.Ir. ech, Goth, aihya- 
tundi ‘thorn-bush’, O.E. eoh ‘horse’, O.S. ehu-scalc ‘groom’. Other 
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Indo-European names of animals are exemplified by Eng. ox 
(Skt. uksa, Toch.B. okso, Welsh ych, etc.), swine (cf. Lat. adj. suinus), 
goat (Lat. haedus, Goth, gaits, Ger. GeiJ 3 ; for Lat. caper and Gk. 
Kcnrpos, cf. O.E. hsefer). Originating somewhere between the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Pamirs (see Antiquity, x, 195 ff.) 
sheep were known to the Indo-Europeans, our word ewe (Ger. 
dial. Aue, Goth, awistr ‘sheepfold’, awepi ‘flock’) having cognates 
in Skt. avi-, Lith. avis, Gk. 01s, Lat. ovis, O.Ir. oi. The draught- 
oxen bore a yoke (Skt. yugam, Lith. jiingas, Gk. juyou, Lat. jugum, 
Welsh iau). From the sled, perhaps, a kind of cart had been 
evolved, having wheels (Skt. cakra, Gk. kukAos ; Skt. ratha 
‘chariot’, Lat. rota, O.Ir. roth, Ger. Rad), shafts (O.Pr. teansis, 
Lat. temo, Ger. Deichsel ), a hub or nave (Skt. ndbhis, Ger. Nabe) 
and linch-pm (Ger. Ltinse). Processes in the making of clothes 
are illustrated by such equations as Eng. weave with Gk. Ocpodvco; 
Ger. when ‘sew’ with Gk. vego, Lat. neo, Welsh nyddu ‘spin’; 
Eng. sew with Skt. siv-, Lith. siut, O.Slav. siti and Lat. suo; 
Ger. flechten with Gk. uAeKoo, Lat. flee to. A widespread equation 
for ‘shoe’ is Gk. Kpryms, O.Pruss. kurpe, Mid.E. riveting with Welsh 
crydd ‘shoemaker’. Pottery had been made long before the 
Neolithic period, but not with the wheel. The moulding process 
is illustrated by Skt. dih- ‘smear’, Pers. deg ‘pot’, Lat. figulus 
‘potter’, Goth, digan ‘to mould (clay)’. Names of vessels are 
Skt. earn ‘cauldron, pot’, Ir. core, O.N. hverr and Skt. ukhd- 
‘pot’, Lat. aula and auxilla, Gk. hrvos and Goth, ailhns, O.H.G. 
of an ‘oven’. Weapon names seem to have a narrower range, 
but there is Skt. sdrus ‘spearhead’ cognate with Goth, hairus, 
O.E. heoru ‘sword’ and Lat. arcus ‘bow’ with Goth, arkyazna 
and O.E. earh, Eng. arrow. Though still in the Neolithic stage 
the Indo-Europeans seem to have known copper; Ger. eliern (adj. 
of O.H.G. er, Goth, aiz) is cognate with Skt. ayas and Lat. aes. 
Whether the equation of Ger. Meer (Goth, marei, mari -) with 
Lith. Mares ‘Kurisches Haff’, O.Slav. morje, Lat. mare and O.Ir. 
muir points to the sea or inland lakes is doubtful, but there are 
old words for ‘boat’ in O.N. nor (not a Latin loan-word 
like Swiss Naue), cf. Skt. nau, Gk. vows, Lat. navis, and for ‘oar’ 
in Skt. aritra-, Lith. irklas, Gk. ipsTpov, Lat. remus, O.Ir. rame. 
The Indo-European family was probably patriarchal. People 
lived in clan-villages or hamlets (cf. home cognate with Gk. Kcbpr] 
and Lith. kaimas ‘village’). Marriage by capture ( Brautraub ) had 
been largely replaced by purchase ( Brautkauf ), the price—usually 
in cattle—paid to the father-in-law surviving in the German 
word Wittum (O.E. weotuma, cf. Gk. eSvov). The widespread use 
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of the verb ‘lead’ for ‘marry’ as seen in Ger. heimfiihren, Lat. 
uxorem ducere, Gk. yuvaiKcc ayecrSai, Skt. vadhti ‘bride’, Lith. vesti 
‘lead, marry’ refers to the ‘home-bringing’ of the bride in pro¬ 
cession {Brautlauf, cf. Norw. bryllup ‘wedding’). The religious 
conceptions of the Indo-Europeans are discussed in the next 
chapter in connexion with their survivals among Germanic tribes. 

The problem of the ‘cradle’ or primeval home ( Urheimat) 
of the Indo-Europeans has not been solved. The extreme 
north and west of Europe and the whole Mediterranean 
area seem to be ruled out. Some German scholars identify 
the Indo-Europeans with Nordic megalith-builders and 
makers of battle-axes or boat-axes in North Central Europe. 
The linguistic evidence is unhelpful. The fact that the ‘eel’ 
(Gk. eyxsAus, Lat. anguilla, Lith. ungurys ) is no longer found 
in the Black Sea region tells us nothing of the past. The 
common term for beech (Lat .fagus) seems to limit the ‘home’ 
to a region west of the line Konigsberg-Odessa, but in Greek 
the equivalent means ‘holm-oak’, in Kurdish ‘elm’ and in 
O.Slav. ‘alder’. The equation of Ger. Lacks ‘Salmon’ with 
Lith., O.Pr. and Russ, equivalents was thought to exclude the 
Black Sea till the discovery of Toch.B. laks in the sense of‘fish’. 
Certain terms like mead connected with bee-keeping and the 
widespread use of a loan-word for hemp (Lat. cannabis, etc.) sug¬ 
gest early contact with Finno-Ugrian peoples in the east of 
Europe. On the whole it seems safest to follow Schrader and 
Nehring and seek the Urheimat in the steppe-region of 
South-East Europe extending westwards into the Danube 
basin and eastwards beyond the Caspian to the Sea of Aral. 
This would combine the South Russian theory propounded 
by Latham as early as 1862 with the more recent Danubian 
theory of P. Giles. It has been strongly supported by the 
investigations of J. Kalima and E. Benveniste. Thus, J. Kalima 
has shown in the Hirt-Festschrift (Heidelberg, 1936), 11, 199 ff. 
that the earliest Indo-European words adopted by the Finno- 
Ugrian languages not only antedate the separation of the 
Finnish and Ugrian branches, but even the emergence of 
centum- and jafem-languages within Indo-European. This is 
shown by the form *-deksan (Finn, kahdeksan ‘ eight \yhdeksdn 
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‘nine’) representing an early stage in the development of 
I.E. palatal k in *-dekm to a sibilant. The Indo-Iranian words 
subsequently adopted have s, e.g. sata<kmtdm, but have the 
older 0 for Indo-Iranian a in Finn, orpo ‘orphan’ (Skt. 
arbhas ) and ora ‘awl’ (Skt. ara ). Kalima thinks that the area 
of contact was Southern Russia. Support is given to this 
theory by E. Benveniste in ‘Tokharien et Indo-Europeen ’ 
{ibid. 227 ff.) He places the prehistoric connexions of the 
Tokharians with the progenitors of Balts, Slavs, Armenians 
and Thraco-Phrygians in the steppes of South-East Russia 
between the Dniepr and the Urals. In addition to Indo- 
Iranian and the common features of Celtic, Italic and Ger¬ 
manic described above, Benveniste postulates a close grouping 
of Baltic and Slavic and a rather looser grouping of Greek, 
Armenian and Thraco-Phrygian. He is probably right in 
thinking that there was no sudden breach of continuity in 
the Indo-European parent language, but that the various 
branches grew away from the parent stem in successive 
stages. On the ‘beech’ and ‘salmon’ theories, cf. W. Krog- 
mann, ‘Das Buchenargument’, £. f. vergl. Sprachforschung, 
lxxii, i and lxxiii, 1 and ‘Das Lachsargument’, ibid. 
lxxvi, 161. 
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Oertel (Gottingen, from 1851); Indogerm. Jahrbuch (from 1912). 

Dictionary: 

A. Walde, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen (ed. 
J. Pokorny, 2 vols., Berlin, Leipzig, 1926-32). 

ADDENDA 

On I.E. studies generally, cf. George S. Lane’s article in 
Language, xxv, 333 ff.; Edgar H. Sturtevant’s, ibid, xxvm, 17 7 flf.; 
W. Porzig, Die Gliederung des idg. Sprachgebiets (Heidelberg, 1954); 
H. Krahe, Idg. Sprachwissenscha.fi (Berlin, 1945); J. Pokorny, Idg. 
etym. Worterbuch (1959- ). 

‘The Great Languages’ (ed. by L. R. Palmer) published since 
1945 include Sanskrit by T. Burrow, Russian and the Slavonic 
languages by W. J. Entwistle and W. A. Morison, and Latin by 
R. L. Palmer. On Armenian, cf. W. Winter in Language, xxx, 
i 8 yff. and on Albanian, Stuart E. Mann, ibid, xvii, I2ff.; xxvi, 
394 flf. and xxviii, iff. 

The decipherment by M. Ventris in 1952 of Mycenaean clay- 
tablets (1660-1200 b.g.) in Linear B hieroglyphic scripts has, 
according to some scholars, disclosed a very archaic form of Greek 
(cf. M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, 
Cambridge, 1956). 

The census of 1951 shows 708,300 speakers of Welsh and 91,500 
of Scots Gaelic. The Irish census of 1946 claims 588,725 speakers 
of Irish Gaelic. In 1955 K. H. Jackson found only six persons who 
had spoken Manx from childhood. On British Celtic, cf. K. H. 
Jackson’s Language and History in Early Britain (Cambridge, 1953). 

On the groupings within Indo-European, cf. M. Dillon in Trans. 
Phil. Soc. (1947), p. 15, also H. Krahe, Sprachliche Aufgliederung und 
Sprachbewegungen in Alteuropa (Wiesbaden, 1959). 

In Albania before 1939 the standard form was that of the 
northern or Geg dialect of Elbasan, but the communist regime 
favours the southern or Tosk form. 



CHAPTER II 


THE GERMANIC PEOPLES AND 
THEIR LANGUAGES 

1 . The name Germani is first used by Caesar in the second 
book of his Gallic War (between 52 and 50 b.c.) and then by 
Tacitus in the Germania (a.d. 98). The name—as appears from 
the second chapter of the Germania —designated a group of 
tribes in the region of the Ardennes known to Caesar as 
Germani cisrhenani (as they were from the point of view of a 
Gaul). The origin of the name is still in dispute. The old 
etymology, treating the word as a compound of ger (O.H.G., 
M.H.G.) ‘spear’ and man, is impossible, as ger in Caesar’s time 
was gaiga-. There are West Germanic names formed with 
Germen- (Gorman -), as Germen-ulf, Garman-gabis (a goddess), 
but these may be themselves taken from the ethnic name. 
Then there is a Germanic stem ermena- in the irmindeot of 
the Hildebrandslied and the Irminsul, and it is conjectured 
that Germanus, as also the above names, contains this stem 
with a prefixed ga-. Norden points to the prevalence of the 
suffix -mani and -ani in Celtic tribal names and Henning has 
sought the origin of germ in a Celtic stem *germo ‘hot’ (Lat. 
formas, Ger. warm, etc.), as referring to the hot springs, I.E. 
*g v h e l„rmo- of die Wurm, a stream in the region of Aachen, 
but R. Much in Hoops’ Reallexikon, in, 183, shows that the 
Celtic form is *bormo or *borvo and that it is in any case im¬ 
probable that the loose groupings of Germani Cisrhenani— 
whom Henning regards as Celts—should have taken their 
name from a small region near Aachen. 1 

1 F. Hartmann has reaffirmed the claims of the Lat. germanus ‘genuine, 
true’ in Gnomon, x, 258 ff., in a review of W. Krogmann, Der Name der 
Germanen (Wismar, 1933), who from O.E. georrnan-leaf ‘mallow’ inferred an 
unrecorded *georman meaning ‘projection, eminence’ and suggested that the 
Tungri called themselves the ‘preeminent’ ones in the same way as he would 
connect the Chauci with M.H.G. hove ‘hill’ (against the usual etymology 
Xaaxa- ‘high’)- See p. 57. 
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2 . Germany has been inhabited from early prehistoric 
times. Perhaps the oldest human remains ever recovered are 
represented by the lower jaw found near Heidelberg in 1907 
{Homo Heidelbergensis ). A valley between Dtisseldorf and 
Elberfeld, in which a skull was discovered in 1856, has given 
the name ‘Neandertaler’ to a race of human beings which 
has become totally extinct. During the Glacial Period 
( Eiszeit ), it is true, the ice-cover made the whole of Scandi¬ 
navia and Northern Germany uninhabitable, but on the 
recession of the ice, hunters of reindeer and mammoth 
already acquainted with the use of fire, came northwards, 
sheltering in caves and digging pits to trap their game, which 
they killed and prepared with implements of wood, stone 
and bone. After the Baltic, once an inland lake (now termed 
Ancylussee , after a certain fresh-water shell), found an outlet 
to the ocean and formed the Litorinameer (named after a fossil 
snail) a culture of possibly early neolithic type arose and 
left its traces in the famous ‘kitchen-middens’ {kekkenmed- 
dinger ) or refuse heaps, especially in Denmark. From neolithic 
times to the present the finds indicate an unbroken continuity 
of settlement of peoples—which may be termed Germanic— 
in a region comprising Southern Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Northern Germany between the 
Weser and the Oder. Even before the end of the Neolithic 
Period Germanic immigrants had probably settled spora¬ 
dically along the Baltic coasts from the Vistula to South-West 
Finland. The early Bronze Age (1800-1200 b.c.) shows en¬ 
croachment on the Lapps in Scandinavia and a thrust in 
Germany westwards to the Ems and southwards to the 
Teutoburg forest, Westfalian Gate and region of Hildesheim 
at the expense of Celts and possibly Illyrians. By 800 b.c. 
Germanic tribes appear to have reached the Ruhr and the 
confluence of Fulda and Werra and in the east to have been 
moving towards the Vistula, later occupying Silesia and 
Poland. In the sixth century Silesia—where the Germanic 
tribes had overcome the Illyrians—was occupied by Celts, 
who remained there till they were ousted by the Vandals. 
It is not until about four centuries later that a name is 
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recorded which is held by some to refer to a Germanic tribe— 
the Gaesati of the Alpine regions, mercenaries armed with 
a ‘ gaesum ’ or spear. The next to emerge are the Bastarnae 
from the North-West Carpathians, who in 182 b.c. were 
invited by Philip V of Macedon to settle in the Northern 
Balkans. A greater migration occurred when the Cimbri, 
Teutones and Ambrones from the Jutland peninsula—where 
they appear to have left their names in Himmerland, Thy- 
thaesyssel and the island of Amrum—moved southwards 
about 120B.C., crossing the Main and subsequently the Alps, 
thus threatening the power of Rome. The Teutones and 
Ambrones were annihilated by Marius at Aquae Sextiae (Aix 
en Provence) in 102 b.c. and the Cimbri at Vercellae in 
101 B.c. During the last century before the Christian era 
various Germanic tribes crossed the Rhine. They included 
the Belgae (to whom Caesar at least attributed Germanic 
origin) and the Germani Cisrhenani in the Ardennes region, 
to whom belonged the Condrusi (cf. Condros, south of the 
Meuse above Liege), the Eburones between Meuse and 
Rhine and the Tungri (cf. Tongres). All had been celticized 
by the time of Caesar’s campaign of 56 b.c. It was to prevent 
other tribes from impinging on Gaul that Caesar fought 
Ariovistus at Mulhouse in Alsace in 56 b.c. and built his 
bridge over the Rhine between Koblenz and Andernach in 
53 b.c. By 15 b.c. the Romans had advanced their frontier 
northwards as far as the Danube, but Drusus failed to sub¬ 
jugate the north-western regions of Germany up to the Elbe. 
At the mouth of the Rhine the Batavi (cf. Betuwe) were at 
times allies of Rome and at times rebels. The year a.d. 9 
was decisive in preventing further Roman penetration into 
German territory, for it saw the annihilation of Varus and 
his legions in the Teutoburg forest by the Cherusci under 
Arminius (Hermann in German literature) and Segimerus. In 
the same year the Marcomanni under Maroboduus occupied 
Bohemia, subjugating the Celtic Boii (whence Baihaim> 
Beheim, later Behm, then with dat. pi. ending Bohmen). 
Henceforth the Romans accepted the middle Rhine as 
permanent frontier. To the west of it they set up the pro- 
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vince of Germania Inferior (Zuyder Zee and Rhine delta 
to the Upper Meuse and almost to the Moselle) and Ger¬ 
mania Superior for the territory extending from Besangon 
in the west, including the whole of the Upper Rhine valley 
and a tract beyond to the Times’, which they began in 
a.d. 83. The Times’ was a wall provided with strong-points 
and watch towers, extending from the Rhine near Hon- 
ningen to Regensburg near the Danube, the Main being 
crossed at Lorsch. The Celtic region cut off to the south-west 
was called ‘agri decumates’ or tithe lands. The Times’ held 
firm till the Alemannic irruption in a.d. 213. Subsequent 
encroachments on the Empire by Goths, Franks and others 
during the Age of Migration ( Volkerwanderung ) are discussed 
in connection with various tribes. 

The conditions of life in Germania at the beginning of the 
Christian era resembled in essential features those of the late 
neolithic Indo-Europeans already described, but the Bronze 
and Iron Ages had brought some new developments. The 
Bronze Age (1800-800 b.c.) added millet, oats, peas, beans 
and rye to the crops; it appears on the whole to have been a 
period of peaceful evolution. In the Iron Age the Germanic 
peoples had contact with the Halstatt (Salzkammergut) cul¬ 
ture (800-500 b.c.) of the Illyrians and the more refined 
La Tene (Neuchatel) culture (500 b.c. onwards) of the 
Celts. These few facts may serve as a background to the 
descriptions of the Germani, supplied by Tacitus in his 
Germania (a.d. 98) and Annals (a.d. 115-117) and supple¬ 
mented by the briefer notes of Caesar in his Commentaries 
(52-51 b.c.) and by Pliny the Elder’s Natural History (a.d. 77). 
Many details are corroborated by archaeological discoveries 
and by references in Old Norse and other literatures many 
centuries later. 

According to Tacitus the Germani were a tall, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed people, descended from earth-born Tuisto whom, with 
his son Mannus, they celebrated in ancient songs. Mannus had 
three sons, ancestors of the Ingaevones nearest the ocean, the 
Herminones of the centre and the Istaevones. The people—-of 
remarkably pure breed—were settled near springs, woods or 
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meadows, and lived in log-houses daubed with brightly coloured 
clay either in isolated steadings or in villages. They dug pits 
which they roofed with dung, to serve as winter refuges or store¬ 
houses. To the Romans their cattle appeared small of size. The 
peasants had common fields which they allotted in strips and 
which they cultivated on a two-field system ( Feldgraswirtschaft ) 
alternating tillage with fallow. Their food consisted of cereals, 
game and curdled milk, and their drink of beer brewed from 
barley or wheat, the Rhenish tribes preferring imported wine. 
The men wore skins or a cloak fastened at the shoulder and the 
women had sleeveless linen garments with embroidered hems. 
Apart from drinking bouts their entertainment consisted in sword¬ 
dancing and dicing. Armed with short-bladed iron spears 
( frameae ) and painted shields, breastplates and metal or leather 
helmets, and in some cases mounted on horses, the warriors fought 
impetuously in their battle-phalanxes, spurred on by their battle- 
cry ( barditus ) and by the presence of women, to whom they 
attributed prophetic gifts. The community included free peasant 
landholders, semi-free cottars who had their own dwellings for 
which they paid a rent, and house-slaves. Kings were selected 
from noble families, but leaders in war by reason of their valour. 
Every leader had a retinue ( comitatus ) of brave and loyal hench¬ 
men. At the folk-moots, held at new or full moon, the kings 
expounded policy and tried civil and criminal cases, priests being 
responsible for keeping order and having sentences carried out. 
Malefactors were hanged on trees, cowards and perverts drowned 
in a bog under a hurdle. Family feuds were sometimes pre¬ 
vented by the payment of a wergild. Time-reckoning was by 
nights and winters and only three seasons—spring, summer and 
winter—were distinguished. As to their family life, marriage was 
effected by purchase, the price usually being paid in cattle and 
valuable property being handed over as a gift. Marriage was held 
in high esteem and adultery severely punished. There was no 
limitation of offspring as at Rome. The young were brought up 
to be hardy and continent and one of the boy’s chief educators 
was his maternal uncle. Funeral rites were not pompous. The 
illustrious were cremated on funeral-pyres—sometimes together 
with their horses—and buried under mounds. In religion the 
Germani were polytheistic, worshipping gods interpreted by the 
Romans as Mercury, Hercules and Mars. The Naharvali had a 
sacred grove in which a priest in woman’s garb ministered to 
divine twins (Alci). Among the Anglii and their neighbours a 
priest took the hooded image of a goddess Nerthus—interpreted 
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as Terra Mater—round the villages in a waggon drawn by cows, 
returning it to its island sanctuary by an inaccessible lake in 
which the sacred symbols were washed and the ministrant slaves 
drowned. Some of the Suebi sacrificed to Isis, symbolized under 
the form of a Liburnian galley. According to the Annals the 
Frisii had a grove sacred to Baduhenna and the Marsi a temple 
of Tamfana whom they worshipped by night. To foretell the 
future, twigs marked with signs ( notae ) and cast on a white cloth 
were gathered in series of three by a priest or head of the family, 
who invoked the gods and interpreted the signs. 

Of the various tribes the Chatti were fierce warriors who let 
their hair and beard grow till they had killed their first enemy. 
Only the Cherusci had declined from their former greatness. 
The Ghauci in the broad coastal lands of the North Sea were 
noted for self-control and a sense of justice. The Suebi gathered 
their hair to one side in a knot. The Semnones went in for human 
sacrifices. The Scandinavian Suiones had sailless ships propelled 
by oars and tapering at both ends for manoeuvrability. Finally 
the Aestii on the Baltic were renowned as gatherers of amber 
(glaesum) with insects embedded in it, which they traded to the 
luxurious nations of the South. 

This summary account can be supplemented by data from 
ancient writers and from the linguistic evidence of common 
Germanic designations as follows: (i) Food: North Sea tribes 
ate fish (Pliny), those on the Rhine delta birds’ eggs (Caesar, 
Mela). At Tollund in Jutland an Iron Age man had eaten a 
porridge of barley, linseed, wild plants and sphagnum moss, 
(ii) Drink: to CommonGmc. *alu(P ) ‘ale’and W.Gmc. *beura- 
‘beer’ add mead (Priscus, a.d. 448) and sweet wine from 
various kinds of fruit (Gmc. lipu-). (iii) Clothing: in Bronze 
Age finds, the wool—probably plucked rather than shorn— 
has been dyed with woad or madder, and the women wore 
a hemispherical cap and girdle. The ‘ Moorleichen’ of Thors- 
berg (Schleswig) had woollen trousers or knickerbockers and 
laced shoes, (iv) Settlements and dwellings: many place- 
names in -born, -loh, -wang , etc. Open fields in contrast with 
Celtic enclosures. Single farms (Einzelhofe ), still prevalent in 
N.W. Germany and the Low Countries, also villages with 
common fields ( Gewamdorfer) in Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Germany between Elbe and Weser, extending southwards 
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to the Danube, westwards to the Seine and Loire and across 
the sea to Eastern England—in contrast with the Slavonic 
round villages ( Rundlinge ). As to houses, wattle and daub 
buildings with timber frames ( Fachwerk ) have been found in 
the Rhineland, (v) Arms: short one-edged sword (*sahsa - 
whence Saxon), long double-edged sword ( *swerda -, *heru~, 
*meekja-) ; breastplate *brunjo from Celtic (cf. Briinne, Brun- 
hilde). ‘Speer’, ‘Spiess’ and ‘Ger’ belong to Common 
Germanic for the spear, (vi) Kings: Goth, piud-an-s (piuda 
‘people’), Common Gmc. *kun-ing-a- ( *kun-ja- ‘lineage’), 
(vii) War leader: O.E. here-toga, O.H.G. herizogo. (viii) 
Retinue: O.E. dryht whence dryht-en ‘lord’ (cf. the poem 
‘The Battle of Maldon’ for the staunchness of the retinue); 
O.N. drott, bird (lit. ‘household’, cf. O.E. hired, cognate with 
Heirat). (ix) Assemblies: the term ‘thing’ (Goth, peihs 
‘time’) is Common Gmc. The place-names Thingwall and 
the Tynwald of the Isle of Man preserve O.N. ping-vgllr 
‘court enclosure’. The Low Saxons met at Detmold [fpeod- 
malli ‘people’s court’). For the priest as lawyer, cf. O.Fris. 
a-sega, lit. ‘law-sayer’, and O.H.G. e-warto, lit. ‘law-warden’, 
(x) Time-reckoning: by nights, cf. se’might, fortnight, Weih- 
nachten, eve, etc.; as to seasons, all Germanic peoples appear 
to have had a word for harvest, (xi) Poetry and song: early 
communal hymns, heroic lays, battle songs, charms, gnomic 
and mnemonic verse. The court-poet (O.E. scop, O.H.G. 
shop/; O.N. skald ) appears about a.d. 400 probably among 
the Ostrogoths. Common Gmc. words ‘Lied’ (Goth, liup, 
O.N. Hob, O.E. leob) and ‘Leich’ (Goth, laiks ‘dance’, O.N. 
leikr ‘game, playing on instrument’, O.E. lac ‘game, dance, 
votive offering’). (xii) Marriage: later a ‘ Morgengabe ’ (O.E. 
morgengiefu ) was given to the bride by her husband on the 
morning after the wedding, (xiii) Maternal uncle: influence 
as educator common to many Indo-European peoples. The 
word Oheim (O.E. earn) has a cognate in Lat. avm-culus and 
Welsh ewythr. (xiv) Funeral obsequies: for the pyre, cf. the 
description of the ad in Beowulf, also for the mound; for the 
grave-goods, cf. Jordanes’s description of Attila’s funeral. 

Probably the oldest layer of Germanic religion is to be 
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found not only in archaeological remains, but also in the 
superstitions denounced by church edicts and sermons and 
in the folklore still available. Among the Bronze Age relics 
is the model of a waggon bearing the solar disk, found at 
Trundholm in Sjaelland. To the same age belong the rock 
engravings ( Felszeichnungen, Norw. hellristninger ) of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark portraying long boats with men, and 
figures with elongated limbs. Even after the Christianization 
of Germany many pagan ideas survived. Amulets were still 
worn, charms were used; young people leapt through the 
flames at Midsummer or trundled blazing wheels. In Old 
English poetry is an invocation to Mother Earth [Erce, Erce, 
Erce, eordan modor). Old High German has preserved some 
pagan charms (Gmc. galdra-, cf. galan ‘to sing’, like charm 
<carmen, cf. incantation, enchant). Moreover, there are in 
popular folklore many supernatural beings. The daemons 
(O.H.G. wiht, dim. wihtelin; Wichtelmdnnchen ) included elves 
(O.E. self-, O.H.G. alp, pi. elbe, N.H.G. Alpdriickerv, cf. Rau- 
tendelein ‘ein elbisches Wesen’, Albruna (?) in Tac. Germ. 8, 
Alberich of the Nibelungenlied who, after passing through 
O.Fr. Auberon, became Oberon; N.H.G. Elf is a loan from 
English), brownies and pixies ( Kobold<kob-vualt ‘house- 
ruler’; busing, stetigot, ingesind; Heinzdmamchen —cf. the Ro¬ 
man ‘Lares’), water-sprites (O.H.G. masc. nichus, O.E. 
nicor —cf. the Nucker Hole pool near Lyminster, Sussex 
and the Nickelmann in the ‘Versunkene Glocke’; fem. 
nichesa> JVixe— not, however, Fouque’s Undine which is trace¬ 
able to Paracelsus), fauns or wood-elves (O.H.G. scrato, cf. 
the M.H.G. poem of Schretel und Wasserbdr, also Haupt¬ 
mann’s Waldschrat), dwarfs (O.N. dvergr, O.E. dweorg, 
O.H.G. gitwerg —often guardians of hoards, cf. Erdmannchen 
connected with mining), giants (O.N. jqtunn —cf. jQtunheimr — 
O.E. eoten ; O.E. pyrs, M.H.G. tiirse ; O.H.G. risi; O.E. ent, 
Bav. enz ‘monster’ which Axel Olrik identified with the 
Circassian Antes, a tribe famous for its smiths), daemonic 
women (G. Frau Holle —leader of the dead or ‘Holden’—in 
Central German regions), battle-maidens (O.N. valkyrja ‘one 
who chooses warriors for Valhal’, O.E. wselcyrige glossing 
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Erinys, Bellona—also ‘sorcerers’; (?) O.H.G. idisi of the first 
Merseburg charm). Besides these there were—as shown by 
Tacitus—many local deities, e.g. in the Northern Rhineland 
the Celtic-Germanic ‘matronae’ including Nehalennia whose 
cloaked image, found on the island of Walcheren, held a 
dog in the right hand, a basket of fruit in the left and had a 
dog at her feet, also various Germanic, especially Frisian 
goddesses found near Hadrian’s Wall, including the ‘Alai- 
siagae’ named Beda, Fimmilena, Baudihillia and Friagabi. 

In regard to the major deities there are many points in 
common between the religious conceptions and even names 
current in both Eastern and Western Indo-European peoples, 
but it is doubtful whether they are a common heritage or due 
to later borrowing. It is no less difficult to decide how much 
of the fully developed Norse mythology of the Eddas is primi¬ 
tive Germanic, in particular the account of the creation and 
destruction of the Universe, e.g. in the Vplospa, and of the 
division into Asgard, Midgard ‘Middle Earth’ (O.E. Middan- 
geard, O.H.G. Mittilgart ) and Hel (Common Gmc.). Wide¬ 
spread is the cult of a god of Heaven (Skt. Dyaus-pitd, Gk. 
Zsus, Lat. Juppiter <woc. djeu-pdter\ Prim. Gmc. Tlwa-, O.N. 
Tyr- and perhaps Freyr ‘the Lord’—O.E. Tiw, O.H.G. %iu) 
and his consort Mother Earth (Lat. Terra Mater, Lett. 
Zemes-mate ; cf. Nerthus, fem. in contrast with O.N. Njordr 
whose consort was Freyja ‘the Lady’). Their worship may 
have been known to Germanic tribes in the Bronze Age. 
The cult of a god of thunder (O.N. Porr, O.E. Punor, O.H.G. 
Donar ) is thought by Helm to have come from contact with 
the Celts (cf. Tanaros) . The Norse name of Thor’s mother, 
Fjgrgyn, can be equated with the Lith. Perkunas. Thor’s 
hammer Mjqlnir ‘the miller’ apparently reminded the 
Romans of the club of Hercules, with whom they identified 
him. He became the favourite deity of the North. Among 
the West Germanic tribes—with the exception of the 
Alemanni who remained adherent to Ziu ( *Tiwa-)—Wodan 
(O.N. Odinn) took the lead. His broad-brimmed hat was 
reminiscent of the ‘petasus’ and his wanderer’s staff of the 
‘caduceus’ of Mercury with whom the Romans identified 
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him. In the North Odinn was regarded with his wife Frigg 
(W.Gmc. *Frijd- identified with Lat. Venus) as leader of 
the JEsir (O.N. sg. Ass, O.E. os', Goth. pi. amis in Jordanes) 
who—like the Olympian gods in their victory over the 
Titans—were held to have displaced the Vanir, thought by 
some to be the prehistoric deities of the soil. The second 
Merseburg charm contains the names of other gods (Fol, 
Balder) and goddesses (Sunna, Folia, Sinthgunt). Many 
Norse gods have no equivalents discoverable in the other 
Germanic peoples, e.g. Loki, Heimdall, Ull, etc. 

The names of the weekdays preserve the ancient names. 
Solis dies (Welsh dydd Sul ) is O.E. Sunnandseg, O.N. sunnudagr (Fr. 
dimanche<dies dominicus). Lmae dies ( dydd Lluri) is O.E. monandeeg, 
O.N. manadagr. Mortis dies (dydd Mawrth) is O.E. Tlwesdseg (cf. 
Alem. Zistig), O.N. tyrsdagr, but N.H.G. Dienstag from Mars 
Thingsus or Mars of the Assembly. Mercurii dies (dydd Mercher) 
is O.E. Wodnesdseg, O.N. 6 binsdagr, Du. Woensdag, Rhenish Ger. 
Gudensdag —N.H.G. Mittwoch (cf. O.Swed. Mipwiku-dagher and 
Finnish keski-viikko ) is reminiscent of‘media hebdomas’ (O.Ital. 
mezzadima). Iovis dies ( dydd Iau) appears as O.E . Punresdseg, O.N. 
Pdrsdagr, Ger. Donnerstag, and Veneris dies ( dydd Gwener ) as O.E. 
Frigedseg, O.N. frjadagr, Ger. Freitag. Saturni dies ( dydd Sadwn, 
Ir. dia sathuirn) is represented by O.E. Sseterdseg, M.L.G. Sater[s)dag, 
Du. gjiterdag, O.Fris. Saterdei, but otherwise it is replaced by 
words from ‘sabbath’ ( sambati ), e.g. Samstag (cf. Fr. samedi, 
Magyar szombat ) or for ‘Sunday eve’, e.g. Sonnabend<lsA.¥L.G. 
sunn(en)abent, W.Fris. snein , 1 or for ‘washing day’, e.g. O.N. 
laugardagr (Norw. I or dag). 

The Christian festival of Easter preserves the name of Eostrse, 
who—according to Bede—was a goddess (cf. Skt. usra, Lat. aurora, 
Lith. ausra ‘dawn’). The pagan mid-winter festival of Yule (O.N. 
jol neuter pi.; O.E. geoh{h)ol, geol ), originally celebrated on the 
twelfth of January, was shifted by King Hakon to its present date. 
In Goth, fruma (i.e. first) jiuleis designated November. O.N. ylir 
comprised the last half of November and first half of December, 
O.E. se ierra geola was December and se xfterra geola January. 

Like other Indo-Europeans the Germanic peoples believed in 
Fate. The three Norns (O.N. nornir ) may have been taken over 
from the Roman Parcae (if connected with pario, cf. O.Slav. 

1 Cf. O.E. Fngesefen ‘Thursday evening’, similarly Sseterniht, Sunnatiiefen, 
Sumanniht. 
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Rozenicy ‘generatrices’) and Greek Molpcn (p.oipa ‘share, lot’ cf. 
O. E., O. S. metod ‘ measure, fate ’). The idea of spinning inherent in 
the Greek conception of KAcoOco, A&x £cri S and "ATpOTros is paralleled 
by the O.E. combination of ‘weave’ with ‘weird’, though the 
latter word (O.E. wyrd, O.S. wurd (-th ), wurdigiskapu, O.H.G. wurt 
and O.N. Ur dr) is the only common Germanic name of a Norn, 
the others (O.N. Verdandi and Skuld) being perhaps later additions. 

THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES 1 

4 . In the first century of the Christian era, as we have 
seen, the territory occupied by the Germanic tribes extended 
from Scandinavia in the north to Central Germany in the 
south and from the region of the Lower Rhine in the west 
to the mouth of the Vistula in the east and perhaps even 
to the remoter shores and skerries of Esthonia and Finland. 
Some time between 400 b.c. and a.d. 300 they appear to 
have been in contact with Finns and Lapps as may be in- 

1 The term used in this work as a common designation of the English, 
Frisian, Dutch, German, Gothic and Northern languages is Germanic (abbreviated 
Gmc.). At this juncture Germanic, though open to criticism, is justified by the 
convenience of having a term closely associated with the German germanisch 
and the French germanique. So far the alternative proposal put forward by the 
Dane Schiitte and sponsored by his fellow-countryman Jespersen to use Gothonic 
as the generic term has not found favour and it is too early to predict the fate 
of Teutonic, a term used in some American publications and possessed of certain 
advantages, e.g. clear distinction from German ( deutsch). 

In our endeavour to bring order into the early history of the Germanic 
languages we distinguish three stages: Pre-Germanic, Primitive Germanic and 
Common Germanic. These are best understood if considered in reverse order. 

A Common Germanic ( gemeingermanisch) form or phenomenon is simply one 
which is common to several Germanic languages, e.g. the i-mutation, which 
affects English, German and Norse. The feature may develop at a comparatively 
late period and separately in the various languages and may or may not be 
due to the inheritance of a common tendency or ‘drift’. It might even arise 
in one language and be propagated to others. Hence the term Common Germanic 
is descriptive simply of the fact of sharing features and does not convey any 
information about origins. 

A Primitive or Proto-Germanic (urgermanisch) form or phenomenon is one which is 
postulated as having existed in a relatively uniform ancestral Germanic language 
once spoken over an area small enough to preclude important regional dif¬ 
ferences. Primitive Germanic is thus taken to be that stage of Germanic which 
precedes the division into North, East and West Germanic. 

A Pre-Germanic ( vorgermanisch ) form is one which is constructed by taking a 
Primitive Germanic form as the basis and converting it sound by sound or 
element by element into a form which accords throughout with the Indo- 
European system. Cf. W. P. Lehmann, ‘A definition of Proto-Germanic’, 
Language, xxxvii, 67 ff. 
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ferred from the archaic form of some loan-words in those 
languages. According to A. Senn, in ‘A contribution to 
Gothic-Finnish relations’ (Journal of Engl, and Germanic Phil. 
xxx, 143), one area of contact was East Prussia, where—prior 
to the arrival of Baltic tribes in the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies—Finns or Livonians were established at least as far 
west as Memel, cf. the Prussian place-names Palwe (Finn. 
palva ) and Samland (Lith. Sami ‘the Finns’). In Finnish it is 
safe to assume the Primitive Germanic origin of kuningas< 
*kuningaz ‘king’, rengas<*hrengaz ‘ring’, sairas<*sairaz ‘ill’, 
kaunis<*skauniz ‘beautiful’, olut ‘beer’, juuslo ‘cheese’, airo 
‘oar’, runo ‘poem’, kairo<*gairu ‘auger’ among others, later 
to be increased successively by importations from North Ger¬ 
manic, Swedish and Low German through Swedish. The 
loose-knit geographical distribution of Primitive Germanic 
was bound to lead to a cleavage into dialects, and we need 
not doubt that the division now made between East, North 
and West Germanic had already emerged before the Chris¬ 
tian era. 1 Of these three groups East Germanic is now 
completely extinct, North Germanic attained its maximum 
diffusion with the Viking conquests and then receded, while 
West Germanic, as represented by English, German and 
Dutch, has carried Germanic languages over the whole world. 

A. EAST GERMANIC 

The term East Germanic includes Goths, Burgundians, 
Vandals, Gepidae and Rugii. Pliny apparently brings them 
all under the common term Vandali or Vandili, and the 
Byzantine historian Procopius of the sixth century alludes to 
their mutual resemblances. At the beginning of the Christian 
era they were located in Eastern Germany, the Goths occu¬ 
pying the region of the Lower Vistula. Certain Gothic tribes 
may have migrated from Scandinavia, as we may gather 

1 G. Neckel in ‘Die Verwandtschaften der germanischen Sprachen unter- 
einander’ in Beitr. Li, 1 ff. sets up two classes: (1) nordisch (including Gothic), 
and (2) siidisch with the Baltic as boundary. He sees in the Jutish dialect of 
Kent certain phenomena akin to Norse, so that English dialects form a bridge 
between siidisch and nordisch. Some scholars prefer South Germanic to West Germanic. 
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from the tradition mentioned by the Gothic historian Jordanes 
in the sixth century and the names Gotland (from Gautar) 
and Gotland (from Gotar) applied the one to two Swedish 
districts and the other to an island in the Baltic on the route 
from Sweden to the Vistula. The Burgundians have given 
their name to the Danish island of Bornholm ( Borgundarholmr ) 
and the Rugii to the island of Riigen. Besides these facts 
there is linguistic evidence of a former connection between 
Gothic and Old Norse in the following features: (1) both 
languages develop stop consonants in front of w and j when 
these are doubled, e.g. O.N. tryggr ‘treu’, Goth, triggws 
(Gmc. *trewwa) against O.H.G. triuwo (adverb); O.N. tueggia, 
Goth, twaddje ‘duorum’ against O.H.G. zweiio ; Modern 
Norwegian bygge ‘bauen’, brygge ‘brauen’, skugge ‘shadow* 
(from ww, cf. Ger. schauen ) and begge ‘beide’, egg ‘Ei’, cf. 
Crimean Gothic a da from *addja (from jj) ; (2) the retention 
of the Indo-European dental ending for the 2nd pers. sg. of 
the preterite indicative (still kept by English in thou shalt and 
German in du weisst), e.g. pu gaft ‘thou gavest 5 against West 
Germanic -z in O.H.G. du gabi, etc. (see below). 

In the first centuries of the Christian era the Goths 
migrated from the Vistula south-eastwards. By the middle 
of the third century they reached the Black Sea between the 
Don and the boundary of Dacia and were by then—if not 
earlier—split up into the Visigoths or Tervingi (perhaps 
‘steppe-dwellers’) and Ostrogoths or Greutungi (perhaps ‘dune- 
dwellers’). Under pressure of persecution a band of Goths 
crossed the Danube in a.d. 348 into Lower Moesia (now 
Bulgaria), whence they are called Moesogoths or Goti 
minores. They were allowed to settle there by Constantius 
and had as their religious leader the Arian bishop Ulfilas, 
t 3^3 (Gothic presumably for *Wulf-il-a ‘little wolf’ like the 
Hunnish king Att-il-a, Gothic for Tittle father’). Ulfilas’ 
Visigothic translation of the Bible is the earliest literary 
monument in any Germanic tongue. It is this fact which 
gives Gothic its importance in the historical study of both 
German and English. The text of Ulfilas’ work has come 
down to us in the famous Codex Argenteus at Uppsala and in 
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fragments of other manuscripts written chiefly in monasteries 
in Northern Italy, where the Ostrogoths under Theoderic 
the Great had established a mighty but short-lived empire 
towards the end of the fifth century. The Visigoths in the 
fifth century occupied large tracts in Gaul especially in 
Poitou, Aquitaine and Provence, where they left many place- 
names. From Aquitania, where they absorbed Roman cul¬ 
ture, they conquered Spain (a.d. 466-84), later succumbing 
to the Moors. The Vandals left Silesia and North Hungary 
about a.d. 400, crossed the Danube and by a.d. 406 had 
reached Gaul and by a.d. 409 Spain, preceding the Visigoths. 
Geiserich led them across the Straits to Africa in a.d. 429. 
By a.d. 455 their kingdom had incorporated Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica and the Balearic Islands, but their numbers were 
insufficient to maintain their power and their kingdom was 
destroyed by the Byzantine general Belisarius in a.d. 533. 
The Gepidae (O.E. Gefpan in Widsith) went from the delta 
of the Vistula to Hungary, where they succumbed to Avars 
and Langobards in a.d. 567. 

Some Goths apparently remained in the Balkans, for in the 
ninth century Walahfrid Strabo, in his De exordiis et incrementis 
rerum ecclesiasticarum (cap. 7), mentions Goths in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tomi, i.e. the Dobrudja, at the mouth of the Danube. 
Others were settled in the Crimea, where there was a Gothic 
principality till the capture of Mankup by the Turks in 1475. 
Even in 1560-2 a Fleming named Busbecq, ambassador of the 
Empire to Turkey, managed to collect several words from a couple 
of Crimean Goths, whose language struck him as being remark¬ 
ably like his own (cf. Augerii Gislenii Busbeqii Legationis Turcicae 
epistolae quatuor, Paris, 1589). The language of the words he 
records is usually called ‘ Krimgotisch ’ (Crimean Gothic) and its 
East Germanic affinities are shown by such forms as ada ‘egg’, 
mine ‘moon’ (Goth, mena against O.N. mani, O.H.G. mano ), myche 
‘sword’ (Goth, mekeis ), fyder ‘four’ (Goth, fidwor). These Goths 
appear to have been absorbed by Christianized Tartars and they 
have disappeared from history by the eighteenth century, cf. 
A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, Cambridge, Mass., 1936 
(Med. Ac. Amer. Monogr. No. 11). 

Loewe thinks that these so-calied Goths were the survivors of 
another Germanic tribe, the Heruli of the Mecklenburg region, 
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who settled in the eastern part of the Crimea in the second century 
a.d. Still further to the east—on the Taman peninsula in Caucasia 
■—the Germanic Tetraxites once flourished, but have left no trace. 
A few other Germanic languages, e.g. Skirian, Rugian, Burgundian 
and Vandal, have bequeathed a small number of proper nouns 
to Latin and Greek writers. The Burgundians had as early as the 
fourth century penetrated from the Upper Main, where they had 
settled in the third century, to the region of Worms, but after 
their crushing defeat by the Huns in a.d. 437, they went to Savoy 
and then to South-Eastern Gaul, where they became Romanized, 
but left many traces in the Franco-Proven£al dialects of these 
regions and of West Switzerland. They were conquered by the 
Franks in a.d. 534. 

B. NORTH GERMANIC 

The term Old Norse ( altnordisch , Norw. gammelnorsk) 
designates in the wider sense the Germanic languages spoken 
till about a.d. 1500 in the whole Scandinavian north, in¬ 
cluding Iceland, Greenland (settled in a.d. 986 from Ice¬ 
land) and the Faeroes and in those localities of the British 
Isles, the Baltic regions and Russia which were settled by 
Norsemen. In the narrower sense Old Norse is used of 
‘Viking’ Norse (a.d. 700-1250). This is preceded by Primi¬ 
tive Norse (Ger. urnordisch, Norw. urnordisk) from a.d. 200-700 
and followed by Literary or Transitional Norse between 
a.d. 1250 and the Reformation. Primitive Norse is recon¬ 
structed with the help of Runic inscriptions (the earliest of 
which—from the third century—are almost ‘ urgermanisch ’ 
in character), names occurring in early writers such as 
Jordanes (about a.d. 550) and comparative studies of the 
later dialects. During the Viking period the generic term 
for the Norse languages was ‘d9nsk tunga’, literally the 
Danish tongue, which embraced both West Norse and East 
Norse, the former being known of old as norrjnt mal, O.E. 
norren, a word which survived as Norn for the Norse dialect 
spoken down to modern times in the Orkneys and Shetlands. 
Through the settlement of Iceland from Ingolf Arnarson’s 
landing at Reykjavik in a.d. 874 onwards West Norse bifur¬ 
cated into Norwegian (Norw. norsk) and Icelandic (Norw. 

3-2 
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islandsk). The first Icelanders came from South-West Nor¬ 
way, but later immigrants—including Celts—came from the 
scattered Viking settlements. Modern Icelandic is of all the 
Germanic languages the most conservative, its tradition 
reaching back unbroken to the Classical Icelandic of the 
Eddas and Sagas (a.d. ii 50-1350), which can still be read 
with ease by the modern Icelander. 

Settlers from South-West Norway occupied the Faroes (Feereer 
‘sheep islands’) in the ninth century, and their descendants still 
speak a Norse language containing a few Celtic words, taken 
perhaps from the Irish hermits, of whom the monk Dicuil speaks 
in the Liber de mensura orbis terrae in a.d. 825. The Shetlands 
(O.N. Hjaltland ) belonged to Norway till the end of the fourteenth 
century and then, after a period of Danish sovereignty, came 
under Scottish rule. From 1750 on the Shetland dialect has been 
Scots, but it still shows numerous traces of Norn in words relating 
to the weather, e.g. data [in dala-mist] side by side with valley, natural 
local phenomena, especially those of the sea, e.g. mar-eldr ‘sea- 
fire, phosphorescence’, rossifaks ‘horse’s mane, white horses’, 
boats and navigation, familiar and intimate things and certain 
tabus, cf. J. Jakobsen’s Det norrone Sprog pa Shetland (Copenhagen, 
1897) and the etymological English edition, revised by Craigie 
(London, Copenhagen, 1928-32), also Jiriczek’s review ofJakobsen 
in the feitschr. fur deutsche Phil, xxxi, 402. The Orkneys were 
settled from South-West Norway between a.d. 850 and 900, and 
the Norseman has left about thirty Runic inscriptions at Maeshowe 
(about a.d. 1 150) as well as a number of words in the Scots dialect 
now spoken, which superseded the Norn about a.d. 1700, cf. 
H. Marwick, The Orkney Norn (Oxford, 1929). The same region 
of Norway sent forth men who settled in Ireland, but lost their 
Norse language about a.d. i 250, leaving a few Runic inscriptions 
and about a hundred words in Irish. In the Hebrides Norse died 
out about a.d. 1400, but in the extreme north of Scotland (parts 
of Sutherland and Caithness) lingered on till the seventeenth 
century and gave some words to Gaelic. The Norse settlers in the 
Isle of Man have left twenty-seven Runic inscriptions (a.d. 930- 
1050) and supplied a number of words to the Gaelic dialect 
(Manx), which superseded Norse in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Even in Anglo-Manx to-day words like det ‘rock’ and 
burrow ‘hill’ betray the Norse strain. Norse words appear to have 
strayed into Welsh, the Vikings having made numerous descents 
on Wales. The English dialects of the Danelaw (North and East) 
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and Lowland Scots contain many Norse ingredients, and many 
of the latter have crept into Standard English, e.g. egg, take, cast 
and numerous words beginning with k and sk. An inscription 
in Pennington Church in Lancashire shows that a Scandinavian 
language was spoken in that district as late as a.d. 1100, cf. 
E. Ekwall in the Jespersen Miscellany (Copenhagen, 1930), 
p. 24. 

To-day West Norse is represented by Norwegian and Ice¬ 
landic. The problem of establishing a standard language in 
Norway still awaits solution. When under Danish rule (a.d. 
1387-1814), Norway had come to adopt as its official and 
literary language Danish, which underwent local modifica¬ 
tions in pronunciation, spelling, vocabulary and idiom, con¬ 
stituting a form of Dano-Norwegian, known as the Norsk 
Riksm&l. The term Riksmal was initiated by Bjornson about 
a.d. 1890. This form of language had come to be used by 
educated speakers in the south-east in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, if not before. On solemn occasions almost pure Danish 
was used. The more conservative West Norse dialects of the 
western districts formed the chief basis for a purer Norwegian 
literary language which Ivar Aasen created and called the 
Landsmal. Since the eighteen-eighties a continual norwegian- 
ization of the Riksmal (officially Bokmal) has brought it closer 
to the Landsmal (officially Nynorsk ) thus tending towards a new 
synthesis. This movement has been greatly helped by certain 
orthographical and grammatical reforms officially carried 
through in 1907, 1917 and 1938. In literature the Riksmal 
is represented by Ibsen, Bjornson, Sigrid Undset, Knut 
Hamsun and Johan Bojer and the Landsmal by Krag and 
Olav Duun. 

East Norse comprises Swedish, the Gutnish dialect spoken 
on the island of Gotland and Danish, which includes Jutish. 
Sweden was originally divided between the Swedes proper 
(Lat. Suiones of Tacitus, O.E. Sweon, O.N. Sviar, whence 
Svipjod>Swedia) settled round Lake Malar and with their 
capital atUppsala and the Gauts (Ptolemy rouTcci, O.N. Gautar, 
O.E. Geatas of Widsith and Beowulf) settled in Gotland south 
of Lakes Vener and Vetter. The Gauts were incorporated in 
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the Swedish kingdom perhaps soon after the sixth century. 
Subsequently Swedes—the Varangians of the Lake Ilmen 
region—established their hold over tracts of Russia as far 
south as the Black Sea. Rurik and his two brothers were 
made princes by the Novgorod Slavs in a.d. 862. The word 
Russia itself, and the names Ivor and Olga are of Swedish 
origin. The Danes (perhaps Ptolemaeus’s Accukicoves; Pro¬ 
copius’s Aavoi; O.N. Danir, O.E. Dene) originally occupied 
the southernmost part of Scandinavia ( Shane , etc.). They 
crossed the Sound and the Belts to Jutland—originally 
Ingvaeonic—and the islands. In the ninth century they 
made many attacks on England which finally conceded them 
the Danelaw (Dena lagu). This took in many of the eastern 
and midland shires, whereas Norwegians had settled more 
in the north-west, e.g. in Cumberland, Westmorland and 
North Lancashire where they penetrated over the fells into 
Swaledale, leaving Wensleydale to Danes from the vale of 
York. In Wirral between Mersey and Dee a Norse colony 
from Ireland was founded in the reign of Edward the Elder 
and has left such names as Irby, Frankby, West Kirby, 
Thurstaston, i.e. Thorstein’s farm, and Meols, lit. sand-dunes. 

All the Scandinavian languages, except in the islands, were much 
influenced by German (chiefly Low German) words and phrases 
at the time when the Hansa was at the height of its prosperity 
and maintained depots at Bergen and many other ports. Thus a 
host of prefixed verbs in an-, be-, for-, etc. and many compounds 
have been imported into the written languages, so that a know¬ 
ledge of German is invaluable for acquiring a reading knowledge 
of these. In structure, however, the Scandinavian languages have 
many points in common which mark them off from their Germanic 
cousins. They all have but two genders, viz. common and neuter, 
place the definite article after the unaccompanied noun, e.g. lump¬ 
en, egg-et (except Jutish with separate article se), use the 2nd pers. 
sg. suffix -r for the whole singular of the present indicative, e.g. 
han kommer ‘ he comes ’, and have the following, among many other, 
characteristic features of vocabulary: Norwegian (taken as repre¬ 
sentative): barn ‘bairn’, elv ‘river’ (cf. Elbe), fjell ‘mountain’ 
cf. ( Feld ), kjett ‘meat’ ( flesk ‘bacon’), ost ‘cheese’, smor ‘butter’ 
(cf. smear), by ‘town’ (cf. bauen), kveld ‘evening’ (cf. Kiltgang), 
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vdr ‘spring’; gammel ‘old’, sann ‘true’ (cf. sooth), stygg ‘ugly’; 
gjore ‘do’ (cf. gerben, lit. gar machen), fa ‘get’ (cf. fangen ), bli 
‘become’ (cf. bleiben), ta ‘take’, bsere ‘carry’, haste ‘throw’, bo 
‘live’ (cf. bauen), gifte ‘marry’, do ‘die’ (M.H.G. touwen ), drepe 
‘kill’ (cf. trejfen), tro ‘believe’ (cf. trauen), sperre ‘ask’ (cf. spiiren), 
svare ‘answer’ (O.E. andswarian), mime ‘memory’ (cf. mind), 
glemme ‘forget’ (cf. O.E. gleam ‘merriment’). 

The Northern languages share a few innovations with 
West Germanic: e (a?) becomes a in both, e.g. Goth, fret ‘ I ate ’/ 
O.N. at, O.S. at; z becomes r, e.g. Goth, maiza ‘more’/O.N- 
meire, O.E. mara, O.H.G. mer-; pi becomes Jl, e.g. Goth. 
pliuhanj O.N. fljtja, O.H.G. jliohan, unless jl- is actually the 
original sound, cf. G. Nordmeyer, Language, xi, 216; reduplica¬ 
tion to form the past tense of certain verbs was given up—- 
apart from sporadic survivals—in both North and West 
Germanic even when retained in Gothic, e.g. Goth, haihait 
‘caled’, lailot ‘left’/O.N. het, lit, O.E. and O.S. het, let; the 
pronoun of proximity (‘this’) is formed in both North and 
West Germanic in contrast with Gothic by adding a particle 
(-si in the Runic inscriptions) to the demonstrative, e.g. O.N. 
pesse, O.H.G. dese. Of the West Germanic languages English 
is the nearest to Norse especially in vocabulary, e.g. absence 
of prep, von (*af-ana) which is replaced by O.E. of (O.N. af) 
and fram, from (O.N. fra), ryge ‘rye’ (O.N. rugr an i-stem in 
contrast with O.H.G. rocko, etc.), O.E. hara (O.N. here with 
r<z in contrast with O.H.G. haso). Even as late as a.d. 1066 
a Norwegian was apparently able to converse with an East 
Riding farmer (cf. A. H. Smith, The Place-Names of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, p. xxv), a fact which shows how readily 
Anglian and Danish became fused. 

C. WEST GERMANIC 

The most convenient classification of the West Germanic 
languages from the historical point of view is that into 
(1) English-Frisian, (2) Low Saxon and Low Franconian, 
(3) High German, (4) Langobardic. In the course of time 
English has diverged from Frisian, Low Franconian has 
developed the national languages Dutch and Flemish on a 
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more independent basis, and Low German has been moving 
away from English and Frisian and ever nearer its influential 
neighbour High German, so that now Niederdeutsch and 
Hochdeutsch form a closer structural and lexical unity than 
in the time of Charlemagne. 

It has long been recognized that the oldest forms of English, 
Frisian and to some extent Old Saxon differ markedly from those 
of Old High German (and Langobardic). Whereas the first set 
of languages has points in common with the North Germanic 
group, Old High German shares some features with Gothic. 
These ideas were brought into focus by F. Wrede’s article 
‘Ingvaonisch und Westgermanisch’ (Zeitschr.f. deutsche Mundarten, 
xix, 270 ff.) which, by an extension of the term used by Tacitus, 
in effect divides West Germanic into a northern and southern 
group. He thought the Ingvaeonic area once extended much 
farther south than the Low German boundary and this view has 
to some extent been confirmed by T. Frings’s studies of Rhenish 
dialects, especially in ‘ relict-areas ’ like the Eifel. Representative 
‘ Ingvaeonisms ’ posited by Wrede and supplemented from L. 
Wolff’s article ‘Die Stellung des Altsachsischen ’ (Z-fd.A. lxxi, 
129 ff.) and Ingrid Dal’s reply to a questionnaire of the Fifth 
Congress of Linguistics (published at Bruges, 1939) are as follows: 
(1) the loss of n before spirants, e.g. gans>gos —a feature 

which led Wrede to suspect that Alemannic was of Ingvaeonic 
provenance till Bohnenberger, in Teuthonista, iv, 13 ff, showed 
that the loss begins there after the eighth century; (2) the loss 
of r in the pronouns, e.g. O.S. ml, di, wl, gl, he, de, hwe; (3) gen. sg. 
of a-stems in -as (O.S. dagas, O.E. dsegses) in contrast with Goth. 
-is (dagfr) and O.H.G. -es (tag&f); (4) nom. pi. of a-sterns in 
-as, -os, O.Fris. -ar/ O.H.G. -a; (5) dat. sg. of masc. and neuter 
demonstrative O.E. pSm, O.S. them<l.E.*loimijGoth, pamma, 
O.H.G. demu from a suffix with - sm -; (6) no pronominal -t to 
mark the neuter strong adjective O.E. blind/ Goth, blind-ata, 
O.H.G. blint-az ; (7) dat. sg. masc. and neuter of strong adjective 
in -um (O.E., O.S.)/Goth. -amma, O.H.G. -emu; (8) dat. pi. of 
strong adjective in -um<*-omis/ Goth, -aim, O.H.G. -em from 
*-aimis; (9) 3rd pers. sg. pres. ind. with suffix p, e.g. O.E. nimep/ 
Goth, nimip from nimid, O.H.G. nimit ; (10) coalescence of the 
personal endings in the plural of the present, e.g. O.S. under 
2nd pers. in indie, (-ad) and 3rd pers. subj. (- en )—in the preterite 
the 3rd pers. pi. prevails (O.S. indie, -un, subj. -in). On the other 
hand, Old Saxon diverges from Old English in the following 
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features, which it shares with Old High German: (1) mono- 
phthongization of ai>e (O.E. a), e.g. era, and of au>o (O.E. ea), 
e.g. dod; (2) nom. sg. fem. o-declension geba (O.E. giefii ); (3) nom. 
pi. masc. M-stems suni (O.E. sum ); (4) nom. pi. fem. weak tmgun 
(O.E. tungan ); (5) acc. sg. weak masc. bodun (O.E. bodan); (6) gen. 
and dat. sg. weak masc. and neuter boden, herten; (7) gen. sg. fem. 
demonstrative dera (O.E. psere ); (8) weak verbs in -on, e.g. wakon 
(O.E. wacian). Old Saxon shows many alternative forms, having 
in addition to some of those mentioned above such approximations 
to High German as daga (pi.), gumo beside guma, etc. In course 
of time Low German and High German have converged. Thus 
oder has been replaced by ander, though gos (Gans), fif (funf) 
and a few other similar cases remain. In the Low German 
vocabulary are many survivals from the Ingvaeonic period, e.g. 
Brackwater, Krabb, Sprott, Tiden ‘tides’, Strand, Tang, Klei ‘clay’, 
Le ‘scythe’ (Eng. dial, lea), riew ‘rife’, Snak ‘snake’, Sood ‘well’ 
(O.E. seap), Bregen ‘brain’, Snqd ‘scythe-handle’ (O.E. sneed), 
Driissel ‘threshold’, drusen ‘drowse’, krupen ‘creep’, Gosslings 
‘goslings’, en Flock Schap, etc. 

We begin our survey with the ancient tribes, inserting some 
notes on the Frisian and Netherlandish languages. 

The Langobards were by their own tradition associated 
with Scandinavia, in so far as Audoin was said to be a ‘ Gaus’ 
(Gaut) and Rothari a ‘Harodus’ (Harud). Pliny grouped 
them with the Suebi of the lower Elbe, where their traces 
persist in the names Bardowiek and Bardengau in the 
Ltineburg region. From there they moved southwards into 
Silesia and Upper Pannonia (Hungary), eventually reaching 
Northern Italy, where in a.d. 568 their leader Alboin (TJfwine 
of Widsith) founded a great kingdom. This extended as far 
south as Beneventum, but was conquered in a.d. 774 by 
Charlemagne, who took the Langobard scholar, Paulus Dia- 
conus, into his academy. The Langobardic language may 
have been spoken even later than a.d. 1000. It resembles High 
German in having undergone the consonantal sound-shifting, 
e.g. -t>-zz in skuld{h)ais, -k>-ch in marchani, b>p in plbdraup, 
d>t in Tagipert and g>k in morgincap. 

The Angles are mentioned by Tacitus as forming with 
the Varini and other tribes the Nerthus amphictyony. Though 
Ptolemy (about a.d. 150) mentions Zufj| 3 oi ’AyysiAot as living 
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to the west of the Lower Elbe, most scholars accept the state¬ 
ment of Bede and of King Alfred’s Orosius that their home 
was in East Schleswig in the district still called Angeln 
between the Flensburg Fohrde and Schlei (O.E. Ongel, O.N. 
Ongull). The name 2 ufj( 3 oi survived in the so-called Eider- 
sueben (cf. Schwabstadt on the river Treene) and in the so-called 
North Suebi in the Gau Suevon between Bode and Harz, 
where they were settled by the Frankish kings Chlothari and 
Sigibert. Angles may have lived on some of the Danish 
islands as well. The memory of their fourth-century king 
Offa was kept alive in the O.E. poems of Widsith and 
Beowulf and in the history of Saxo Grammaticus, the Dane. 
Offa was reputed to be the founder of the royal family of 
Mercia. The southern boundary of the Angles was the 
Fifeldor or estuary of the Eider (O.N. Mgisdyr< JEgi sea- 
monster, O.E. eagor, cf. the ‘eagre’ of the Lincolnshire coast, 
a synonym of fifel), separating them from the mysterious 
Myrgingas. With the Varini (Widsith: Wserne) part of the 
Angles settled in the sixth and following centuries in a region 
called Engilin or Engllde between the Unstrut and the Saale. 
In the Translatio Sancti Alexandri the monk of Fulda (a.d. 865) 
declared that the Angles had been transferred from England 
to the continent by the Frankish king Theuderich in the 
sixth century after the resurgence of the Britons—a fact 
partially confirmed by Procopius—and that these Angles 
helped the Franks in their campaign against the Thuringians. 
It was in Thuringia that the Angles and Varini compiled the 
Lex Angliorum et Werinorum hoc est Thuringorum. In Britain the 
Angles settled in Norfolk and Suffolk (East Angles), entered 
the Fenlands by the Wash (Middle Angles) and the Midlands 
by the Trent valley (Mercians). The Northumbrians settled 
Yorkshire from the Humber and Ouse (kingdom of Deire), 
but the regions north of the Tees (Beornice) were conquered 
directly from the sea. 

The Jutes (in Bede Juti, Jutae, corresponding to Mercian 
Eote, Eotan and Late West Saxon Tte, Ytan) are said by 
Bede to have come from Jutland. In their English settle¬ 
ments in Kent, the Isle of Wight and parts of the Hampshire 
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coast region (cf. gen. pi. Ttene for the New Forest in the 
eleventh century) the pottery and ornaments found in the 
graves suggest that wherever their original home may have 
been, they crossed to Britain from the Low Countries, where 
they had been in contact with a Frankish culture of the 
Middle Rhine. This theory is further supported by certain 
Kentish peculiarities of law and social custom, by a passage 
in a letter from the Frankish King Theudebert to Justinian 
concerning his lordship over Saxones Eucii and by a reference 
in Venantius Fortunatus (a.d. 600) to Euthiones in a list 
of dependants of King Chilperich, cf. F. Stenton, Anglo- 
Saxon England, Oxford, 1943, pp. 14, 59. 

The Saxons may derive their name from *sahsa- ‘a short 
sword’. Ptolemy mentions Xoc^coves inhabiting the lowest 
reaches of the Elbe—which separated them from the Ghauci 
to the west—and extending right across the neck of the Cim- 
bric peninsula to the Baltic, where their eastern boundary 
was the unidentified river XdAouoos. They lived, too, on the 
three Saxon islands at the mouth of the Elbe, presumably 
Scharhorn, Neuwerk and Buschsand. Roughly they occu¬ 
pied the area of North Albingia, later divided between the 
Ditmarscher, the Holsteiner ( Holt-saten ) and Sturmarii (near 
Hamburg, cf. Stormarn). At some unknown date they 
crossed the Elbe, absorbing the Angrarii (cf. Engern), the 
remnants of the Bructeri (cf. pagus Borahtra south-west of 
the Lippe) and the Cherusci, later known as the Falhi, whose 
original home was Eastfalia (Ostfalhi) from which the West- 
falians (Westfalhi) had migrated. To what extent the Chauci 
were absorbed or had moved out of the Ems-Weser-Elbe 
coastal lands to form the nucleus of the Franks is not known, 
but about a.d. 300 Saxons occupied a Salic Franconian 
region ( Salland) east of the Zuyder Zee, the land of the 
Chamavi ( Hamaland ) on the upper Ijssel, and of the Chat- 
tuarii (O.E. Hsetwere, Hetware of Widsith and Beowulf, the 
tribe—later between lower Ruhr and Lippe in Hatterum — 
among whom the Geat king, Hygelac, met his death). 
Further to the centre they incorporated the Langobards of 
the Bardengau. Outside of the Germanic lands they obtained 
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a footing on the north coast of Gaul (the Titus Saxonicum’) 
extending to Bayeux (cf. Gregory of Tours’ reference to 
Saxones Bajocassi) and even to the mouth of the Loire. 
Northern Gaul was probably the region from which the 
Saxons invaded the south of Britain. The kingdom of Sussex 
grew out of landings at Selsey Bill in a.d. 477 followed four 
years later by the capture of Pevensey ( Andredes cester, cf. 
Anderida for the Sussex Weald, Andred for the New Forest). 
In a.d. 494 the ancestors of the Wessex royal house came up 
Southampton Water and later effected a lodgement near 
Portsmouth. Essex also appears to have been settled early. 
Its dynasty is traced back to the Gesecg Seaxneting, con¬ 
taining the name of Saxnot (son of Wodan) the worship of 
whom the continental Saxons had to renounce in a baptismal 
vow imposed by Charlemagne. The less-known Middle 
Saxons appear to have established a kingdom of which the 
southern district was Surrey {Suprige withge ‘Gau’). By a.d. 500 
Saxons had penetrated to the valley of the Middle Thames. 

The Saxons left on the continent were called by the 
English writers Altsaxones, antiqui Saxones (O.E. Ealdseaxan) 
to distinguish them from the Anglo-Saxons ( Angli-Saxones , cf. 
the Langobard Paulus Diaconus, 775). These Old Saxons, 
conquered by Charlemagne in wars from a.d. 772 to 804, 
and converted to Christianity with the baptism of Widukind 
in a.d. 785, have left a literature of which the chief monu¬ 
ments are the Heliand and Genesis (about a.d. 830), in addition 
to charms, monastic accounts, etc. The term Old Saxon 
( alt-sachsisch ) applies to their language till a.d. iioo. From 
then till the Reformation—the period of the Hanseatic 
League—the language developed in the Hanse towns is 
known as Middle Low German ( Mittelniederdeutscii). Modern 
Low German is known either as Neuniederdeutsch or simply 
Plattdeutsch. 

In Germany the application of the name Sachsen to various 
regions in the centre is due to the fact that in a.d. 1423 the 
Emperor Sigismund invested Friedrich der Streitbare of the 
House of Wettin (originally Wettin on the Saale) with an 
electoral principality and duchy called Sachsen-Wittenberg which 
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had grown out of the former Mark of Meissen. The term ‘Kur- 
sachsen’ came to be used for all the territories held by the Wettin 
dynasty. 

The Frisians ( Frisii , Frisaevones) appear in the first century 
to have inhabited the coastal marches between the mouth 
of the Scheldt—or even the region of Bruges—and the lower 
Ems, as well as the mounds ( terpen ) among the meres of the 
Lacus Flevo (cf. Vlieland) which subsequently became part 
of the Zuyder Zee. Procopius (sixth century) associates them 
with the settlement of England. By a.d. 700 the Frisians 
had spread as far as the Weser. They were already a great 
maritime power with a centre at Dorestad near Utrecht and 
with depots as far afield as Scandinavia and the Baltic lands. 
In the eight century their king Redbad (Frank. Radbod) 
ceded to the Franks all territory south of the Rhine. Charles 
Martel, by his victory at Bordena in a.d. 734, conquered 
Friesland up to the Lauwers; Charlemagne extended the 
Frankish occupation to the Weser. The Frisians were gradually 
christianized by two English missionaries, the Northumbrian 
Willibrord, and the West Saxon Winfrij? known as Boni- 
fatius, whom they slew at Dokkum in a.d. 754. The Frank 
Liudger destroyed the heathen sanctuary of Fosete on Heligo¬ 
land and brought the Frisian Christians under Munster. The 
monastery of Werden on the Ruhr was founded on the border 
between Saxons and Frisians. The pagan Frisians had poets, 
e.g. the blind gleeman Bernlef, who—to the accompaniment 
of the harp—sang of the deeds of their forefathers. In 
medieval times they were, however, famous chiefly as dyke- 
builders and for their love of freedom, cf. their motto ‘ Lewer 
duad iis Slaw’. After the fall of Dorestad in a.d. 863 to the 
Vikings they formed a league of the seven free Frisian sea- 
lands with an assembly which met at the ‘Upstalbeam’ 
near Aurich. Their laws, which go back to the Lex Frisionum 
of the ninth century, include the thirteenth-century codes 
of Riistringen at the mouth of the Weser and of Brokmer 
near Aurich. From the ninth to the thirteenth century 
Frisians gradually spread beyond the Jade (hence Butja- 
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dingen) and occupied Wursten ( Wurt-saten ‘ mound-dwellers) 
on the left bank of the Elbe. Crossing the river they 
established themselves along the Schleswig coast, on the 
‘halligs’ or mounds almost awash at high tide, and on 
the islands of Heligoland, Sylt, Fohr and Amrum (cf. the 
Ambrones). 

The extant Frisian dialect groups are: (i) West—or more 
accurately—West-Lauwers Frisian in Dutch Friesland, with a 
fully developed literary language right from the time of Gysbert 
Japicx in the seventeenth century to the Young Frisian writers 
and translators of to-day; (2) East Frisian (distinct from Ost- 
friesisch Platt, which is basically Low German), still spoken by a 
few hundred peat-cutters and moor-farmers in the marsh-girt 
uplands of the Saterland or Sagelterland in Oldenburg, but 
recently abandoned on the island of Wangeroog; (3) North 
Frisian in the ‘Marsch’ region of the Schleswig coast with the 
dialects of Gosharde, Karrharde, Bokingharde and Wiedingharde 
and a somewhat divergent group of dialects ( Inselfriesisch , Island 
Frisian) including the Solring of Sylt, the Forreng of Fohr, the 
Omrang of Amrum and the Halunder of Heligoland—the total 
of North and Island Frisian speakers being about 15,700. Their 
essentially East Frisian character is shown by aj-Umlaut of i, 
e.g. sjunga<*siygwan ‘ sing’, *pjuk<pikwa- ‘ thick’ and the monoph- 
thongization of au>a, e.g age<*augo ‘eye’, rad<*rau()a ‘red’. The 
Frisian formerly spoken from Amsterdam to the Helder has given 
way to Dutch, and the East Frisian of Wursten, the Ems district 
and the Harlingerland to Low German. The North and Island 
Frisian dialects teem with Low German and Danish words, and 
the Heligolanders have still kept a few English words (laisdn 
‘boat’s license’, blakhol ‘lock-up’) from our occupation. 

The affinity of Frisian and English has long been recognized 
in the old rhyme: ‘Bread, butter and green cheese | Is good 
English and good Friese ’. In phonology the resemblances include: 
(1) fronting of Gmc. a in O.Fris. ekker (W.Fris. ikker), O.E. secer 
against O.H.G. akkar\ (2) rounding of W.Gmc. a (Gmc. e ) before 
a nasal in O.Fris. mona (W.Fris. moanne ), O.E. mona against 
O.H.G. ma.no ; (3) W.Gmc. a> e as in Anglian, e.g. O.Fris. 
slepa (W.Fris. sliepe ), Anglian slepan against O.H.G. slafan; (4) 
rounding of the Gmc. an, W.Gmc. a prior to denasalization in 
Frisian and O.E. brohte against O.H.G. brdhta\ (5) so-called 
assibilation or palatal affrication of k and g before front vowels 
like i and e, e.g. O.Fris. tziurke (W.Fris. tsjerke ), O.E. cirice 
(c pronounced as ts) against O.H.G. kirihha and O.Fris. ledza 
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(W.Fris. lizze), O.E. lecgean (eg like d£) against O.H.G. legen. In 
the morphology we find the weak masculine ending -a in both 
languages, e.g. greva against O.H.G. grafo, acc. sg. masc. of strong 
adjective in -ne, e.g. godne, and gen. sg. fern, in -re, e.g. godre; such 
forms as hwa ‘who’, the comparative lessa, etc. The community of 
vocabulary is particularly striking in the sphere of terms used in 
agriculture ( mouldboard, weed, etc.), cattle-breeding (blissom, cud, 
guess ‘barren’, etc.), sheep-farming ( gallbotts, briss, theave, etc.), 
dairy-farming (curds, whey, fleeting, etc.), making fuel out of cattle- 
dung (dithes, turds, etc.), as well as words relating to a sea-coast 
with many inlets (lade, rill, rithe, weal, etc.) and a country inter¬ 
sected by water-courses (leam, spong). It is not unusual to come 
across a specific term like W.Fris. trjim, triemmich ‘ damp ’, which 
has its exact phonetic parallel in the Warwickshire word thram, 
used of grain in a raw, damp condition. On Wursten E.Fris. of 
1700 cf. D. Hoffmann in £.f.d.A. xc, 303 ff. 

The Franks are first met with about a.d. 260 and their 
name embraces various tribes of the Lower Rhine. They are 
identified with the Hugones (O.E. Hugas, cf. also i/agdietrich) 
and thought by some to have issued from the Chauci, that 
Ingvaeonic tribe between Frisians and Saxons of whose pre¬ 
carious life on the ‘halligs’ of the North Sea coast Pliny’s 
Natural History (xvi, 2-6) gives a moving account. A migra¬ 
tion of the Chauci westwards and southwards from a region 
later known as the Hugmerke appears to have occurred in the 
second or third century. Though they may have formed the 
nucleus of the Franks, this term (Francones; O.E. Francan, 
Froncan; O.N. Frakkar) included Salians, Ripuarians, Cha- 
mavi, Bructeri, Ampsivarii, Chattuarii and Chatti (Hessians). 
Yielding to Saxon pressure the Salians vacated the Salland 
on the Lower Ijssel and settled in Veluwe and the Batavian 
islands. With Chamavi and Chattuarii they spread over 
Toxandria, i.e. southern Holland and northern Belgium. In 
a.d. 455, having occupied Cambrai and Tournai, they pene¬ 
trated to the Somme, but left the Romanic Walloons intact 
in the south-east. Next they infiltrated into the valley of 
the Seine and thrust westwards as far as Nantes where they 
encountered Saxon settlers. After Ghlodowech (Clovis) had 
decisively defeated the Roman general Syagrius at Soissons 
in a.d. 486 the Franks maintained a firm hold over all the 
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country north of the Seine and a few years later they reached 
the Loire. A line drawn roughly west to east from the mouth 
of the Loire indicates the southern limit of Frankish words 
in modern French dialects. The conquest of the whole of 
Gaul to the Pyrenees and Mediterranean was completed by 
a.d. 536. 1 In the meantime the Ripuarian Franks—also called 
‘ Mittelfranken ’—from their settlements on the right bank 
of the Rhine between Cologne and Andernach had taken 
Cologne in a.d. 460 and then pushed on to the Ardennes 
till they reached the Walloon border near Eupen and Mal- 
medy. It is not known whether these tribes or other Franks 
settled in the Moselle, occupying Trier and subsequently 
Metz and Toul. An attack by the Alemanni on this region 
was beaten off with the help of the Salians in a.d. 496. 
Ousting Alemannic tribes, Frankish tribes then established 
themselves along the valleys of the upper Main (Ostfranken) 
and middle Neckar (Siidfranken). In a.d. 531 Frankish 
dominion was extended to Thuringia, a mighty kingdom 
which about a.d. 500 had stretched from a region north of 
Magdeburg, originally inhabited by the Cherusci, to the 
region of the Danube. The Thuringians were descendants 
of the Suebic Hermunduri. The North Thuringians came 

1 The Frankish invaders supplied French with a number of terms, many of 
which survive. These relate to (1) military life, e.g. guerre (werra), garde (warda), 
guet (wahta), 6 peron (sporon), epieu (speot ), gant (wantu, cf. Wanten ‘shrouds’), 
heaume (helm), robe (rauba), h 4 raut (*heri-wald), gonfalon (*gund-fano), O.Fr. 
eschiere (*skara); (2) political life, e.g. fief (feudum), gage (vadium, from wadja), 
ban ‘jurisdiction’, O.Fr. pleige ‘pledge’ (*pliga) and dignitaries such as baron 
(cf. saci-baro in the Salic Law), struichal (*sini-skalk), marechal (*marh-skalk), 
echanson (*skankjo), chambellan (*kamarling); (3) daily life, e.g. banc (bank), 
fauteuil (faldastol), loge (laubja), canif (cf. Du. knijf), rotir (raustjan), danser 
(danson); (4) agriculture, e.g. gerbe, haie (haga), houe (*houwa), houx (*huls), 
hetre (*haistr); (5) miscellaneous qualities, etc., e.g. hate (haifsta), orgueil (urgoli), 
honte (hauni}>a). The h- of haul is due to a blend of altus and hoh and the g- 
of gater to one between vastare and *wastjan. Of adjectives, the commonest 
are riche (rikja), frais (frisk), gai (gahi) and the colours blanc (blank), brun, 
bleu (blaw-), falive (falw-), gris (gris). The verbs include gagner (*waiSanjan), 
ipargner (*sparanjan), choisir (*kausjan). In addition there are in North Eastern 
France many place-names in -anges, -enges (Frankish -ingas, cf. the Burgundian 
-ingos, which gives -ans, -ens on the Swiss border). For further details cf. 
K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise, vol. 1 (Copenhagen, 1907), 
and Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de I’ancien frangais, trans. by O. Bloch (Leipzig, 
1923), and A Ewert, The French Language, c. 6. 
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under the lordship of Saxon allies of the Franks and had an 
admixture of Angles and Varini. In the south they came 
under Franconian influence. The Chatti or Hessians had 
long been established in the basins of the Fulda and Lahn. 
Franks occupied territory on both sides of the middle Rhine 
formerly held by the Romans up to the ‘limes’. 

Under the Carolingians the Franks extended their sway 
by conquering the Frisians, Saxons and Langobards as indi¬ 
cated above. The duchy of Alemannia was made dependent 
in a.d. 730 and suppressed in a.d. 746. The duchy of Bavaria 
was incorporated in a.d. 788. For the next two centuries 
the Franks and the Germanic peoples associated with them 
were occupied in resisting the encroachments of Avars, Slavs 
(Czechs, Sorbs, Obodrites) and Magyars. 

The Franks are now engaged mainly in agriculture and 
viticulture. They live in clustered villages (Haufendorfer) , and 
the typical Frankish farm consists of a complex of buildings 
(barn, shippon, stable, dwelling) disposed round a central 
court-yard and having access to the street through a covered 
gateway. The Franks are of lively and mobile temperament, 
perhaps owing to that strain of Western or Mediterranean 
blood which shows itself in the oval ‘frankisches Gesicht’. 

Among the Franconian languages are included Dutch and 
Flemish, which we may bring under the term Netherlandish, 
the best for designating the Germanic languages officially 
used in Holland and Belgium. The term Dutch is applied 
in English to the Netherlandish of the kingdom of Holland, 
but originally it was not so restricted, as it could apply to 
High and Low German. In medieval times Dietsc was 
used in Flanders and Duutsc in Holland to denote the 
mother-tongue. Then Duutsc became diphthongized to Duits 
and a determinant added, so that Nederduits could be dis¬ 
tinguished from Hoogduits. The term Nederlands occurs in 
the sixteenth century and Hollands about a.d. 1650. The 
former has prevailed for ‘Dutch’; the Netherlandish of 
Flanders is called Vlaams or in English Flemish. Each of 
these languages has a Low Franconian, perhaps Salic basis, 
the Brabant Franconian or Flemish representing the purer 
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type and Dutch (Holland Franconian) showing influence by 
the Frisian and Saxon dialects around. The Low Franconian 
of the Ripuarii has survived in the Limburg dialect, which 
forms a bridge between Low Franconian and Middle Fran¬ 
conian (Cologne, Aachen). 

Low Franconian first emerges in the technical legal terms of 
the Malberg (Malloberg<?naAa/ ‘assembly’, cf. Detmold above) 
glosses to the Salic Law of Clovis. Apart from the Wachtendonck 
psalms in East Low Franconian of the tenth century, it does not 
emerge in literature till about a.d. 1170 with the South Limburg 
author Veldeke’s poem Servatius. In the thirteenth century 
Flanders with Bruges is the centre. Maerlant places his Flemish 
side by side with Duuts, Brabants and Zeeus (i.e. of Zeeland). 
In the next century Brabant became predominant with the 
prosperous city of Antwerp as cultural centre. Many French 
words were adopted from Picard (hence k in kans ‘chance’, 
kasteel, etc.). By a.d. 1600 the centre of gravity had shifted to 
the cities of the north, especially of Holland whither many 
refugees had gone. In turn the language of Holland affected all 
the outlying provinces, though the cleavage between Dutch and 
Frisian remained and the eastern dialects (Drenthe, Groningen) 
were strongly influenced by Low Saxon. Flemish—after lying 
dormant for about three centuries—was revived in the nineteenth 
century by distinguished writers like Guido Gezelle and Teirlinck, 
who drew upon the spoken dialects as well as upon literary Dutch. 
Flemish differs from Dutch mainly in its spelling which tends to 
be more archaic, certain grammatical features like the distinction 
of the three genders and the manner of using the pronoun gij, 
and in the adoption of many loan-translations of French words 
and phrases. Through the ‘ Flamingants ’ Flemish has become the 
official language of Belgium on a level with French in public 
administration and in the army. The University of Ghent is now 
completely Flemish. The spoken Flemish dialects extend into 
North Eastern France. The boundary between them and French- 
Walloon dialects begins at Gravelines, proceeds southwards to 
Hazebroek, then eastwards via Meenen, Ronse, Hoegaarden and 
Tongeren to the Meuse above Vise and then on to the south of 
Eupen, where Middle Franconian begins. 

Netherlandish has been a language of literature, administration 
and culture for so long and has developed its resources on such 
independent lines that it cannot be treated as a dialect of Deutsch 
or German. In the drastic retrenchment of its inflexional forms 
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it is more on a level with the Low Saxon (Plattdeutsch) dialects, 
but has developed literary and standardized forms unknown to 
the latter. Afrikaans (Gape Dutch, the Taal) is that form of Dutch 
which is spoken in the Union of South Africa. There have been 
Dutch settlements at the Cape ever since Jan van Riebeck’s 
landing in a.d. 1652, and the Dutch succeeded in absorbing the 
French Huguenots who came after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The language showed characteristics of South Dutch, 
such as pars for pers, zeun for zoon, but its most salient features are 
an extreme simplification of grammar and much wearing down 
of phonetic forms. Thus the definite article die is invariable for 
gender and number like Eng. the, there are no specific personal 
endings of the verb ( ek is ‘I am’), the past participle is formed by 
simply prefixing ge- to the infinitive stem ( getrek for Du. getrokken), 
the perfect has replaced the preterite, wij ‘we’ and ons ‘us’ are 
coalesced under ons, etc. 

Some Dutch scholars hold that this apparent ‘ pidginization ’ 
is due to contact with Malayo-Portuguese creole dialects, brought 
by European settlers and their slaves from the East Indies (cf. 
such Malayisms as dop ‘drink, dope’, sjambok, boetie ‘butty’, 
baaie ‘much, very’; Portuguese expressions, e.g. as[se]gaai, josie- 
tempel ‘joss-house’, karba ‘carboy’, kraal, mielies; the Malayo- 
Portuguese use of per = fir ‘ for ’ to indicate the direct or indirect 
object). Afrikaners, however, discount the theory of extreme 
creolization, but admit that the simplifying process has been 
accelerated by foreign immigrants. In contemporary Afrikaans 
are many Anglicisms, e.g. moterkar, donderstorm, donkie, etc. The 
standardization of a literary Afrikaans, in which the vocabulary is 
still about 99% Dutch has been facilitated by the Boers’ familiarity 
with the dignified Dutch of the ‘Statenbijbel’. The whole Bible 
has been translated into Afrikaans, which was declared one of 
the official languages of the Union of South Africa in 1925. See 
H. Kloeke, Herkomst en groei van het Afrikaans (Leiden, 1950). 

The Alemanni appear to be the descendants of the Sem- 
nones of the middle Elbe, the noblest tribe of the Suebi, 
whose name lives in Swabia. Alemannic graves of the fourth 
century resemble those of the Elbe region. The tribe took 
the name Alemanni in the third century, but in O.H.G. 
glosses they are also called Giuwari as worshippers of * Tiwa 
(O.H.G. flu) and their centre Augsburg was once known as 
fiesburg. They have retained the name ffstig for ‘Tuesday’ 

4-2 
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even in modern dialects. By a.d. 213 they were established 
on the Upper Main from whence they raided Gaul and 
Italy. They invaded the ‘ agri decumates ’ about a.d. 260 and 
a century later tried to occupy Alsace ( Elisaza , cf. Eli-sazon 
‘settlers from the other side’), but were defeated in a.d. 357 
by the Emperor Julian at Strassburg and had to wait for 
the death of the Roman general Aetius in a.d. 456 before 
they could reach the Vosges. They lost northern Alsace to 
Clovis about a.d. 500. The Burgundians kept them out of 
Gaul, but the name Allemands came to be used for Germans 
in general. In the fifth century they settled in the originally 
Celtic, but subsequently romanized, districts of Baden, 
Swabia, the Palatinate and Switzerland (Helvetia). The 
western part of Switzerland remained Burgundian, but 
Alemannic peasant settlers occupied the north-eastern and 
south-eastern regions and encroached on Rhaetia. For a 
time the Swiss Alemanni were under the protection of 
Theoderic the Great, but on the collapse of the Ostrogothic 
empire in a.d. 536 they were subjugated by the Franks. 
The persistence of native settlements in the south-west of 
the Alemannic area is attested by place-names containing 
Walah- in Baden and Alsace (cf. Eng. Walton, i.e. Welsh 
or foreign estate) and in such unshifted names as Gurtweiler 
(Southern Baden) from Curtis Villa, a sign that Latin was 
spoken there till after the completion of the shifting of kurt- 
to kurz, cf. Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache , 5th ed., 
p. 104. The typical Alemannic house differs from the Frankish 
in combining the granaries and shippons with the living 
rooms in a single half-timbered building with a low-pitched 
thatched roof and a gallery. In the Black Forest there were 
villages composed of woodlanders’ holdings ( Waldhufendorfer ), 
but in other parts there were ‘ Gewannddrfer’ with common 
fields, also single farms [Einodenhofe ). 

The Bavarians or Baiuarii sprang from the Marcomani 
whose occupation of Bohemia has already been narrated. 
Like Bohemia, the first component of their name goes back 
to the Celtic Boii. About a.d. 500 they crossed the Danube 
and penetrated into the Alpine valleys and a century later 
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had reached the Eisack south of the Brenner and were 
settling also in the Pustertal. The Roman lands north of the 
Alps were populated by Bavarian peasants. By a.d. 565 they 
had established the Lech as their boundary from the Ale- 
manni, whom Jordanes mentions as their neighbours to the 
west. That non-Germanic settlers remained is borne out by 
the numerous WV/a/z-names and by the unshifted p and t in 
Partenkirchen (Partanum), cf. Behaghel, op. cit. p. 112. After 
the suppression of the duchy of Bavaria Charlemagne estab¬ 
lished the Ostmark between the Enns and Leitha as a pro¬ 
tection against the Turkic Avars. This territory was lost to 
the Magyars—an Ugrian people akin to the Finns—in a.d. 
907 by the battle of Pressburg, but regained by Otto the 
Great’s victory on the Lechfeld near Augsburg in a.d. 955. 
Otto II granted the duchy to Count Liutpold in a.d. 976 
and the Ostmark eventually formed the nucleus of the later 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The name Ostarrlhhi was first 
used in a.d. 996. 


A Note on Racial Types 

5 . According to modem ethnologists the German people is 
made up of several distinct races. Roughly a half of the total 
population belongs to the Nordic stock, a tall, long-headed, narrow¬ 
faced type with smooth or wavy light or golden hair and deep-set 
light blue or grey eyes, prevalent in the north and exemplified 
in the Vikings. A somewhat similar race of heavier build, broader 
face, ash-blonde hair and of slower movement is that called by 
the Swedes the Dalian (from Dalecarlia) and by the Germans 
Falian (from Westfalia, their other chief areas being Northern 
Hesse and Western Thuringia as well as parts of Eastern England). 
A quarter of the population of the south belongs to the Alpine 
or Ostrasse, one of short stature, broad-headed, with stiff brown 
or black hair, brown eyes and sallow skin. In the Danubian 
region and the Austrian Alps there is another race, the Dinaric, 
a tall, dark-haired, brown-eyed race with prominent nose, and 
short heads with steep backs. Of less moment than the above 
are the Western or Mediterranean type—like the so-called ‘dark 
Celts ’, i.e. dark long-heads—in the Rhineland, the fair broad-heads 
of East Baltic type on the eastern periphery and a very primitive 
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strain, called by Gunther Inner Asiatic or Sudetic (from the Sudetes). 
Gf. H. Gunther, Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes, 14th ed. Munich, 
1930 - 
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ADDENDA 

On the name Germani, cf. also B. Collinder in favour of Latin in 
the Sahlgren Misc. (1944); S. Gutenbrunner’s defence of Much’s 
etymology *ga-erman- in Beitr. xli ; and a recent discussion by 
W. Steinhauer in %-f d.A. lxxxvi, 81 ff. 

The interrelations o f the Gmc. languages and the vexed question 
of a West Gmc. unity are treated with the additional aid of 
archaeological data by Th. Frings in Grundlegung zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache (2nd ed., 1950); F. Maurer in Nordgermanen und 
Alemannen (3rd ed., Munich, 1952) and E. Schwarz in Goten, 
Nordgermanen, Angelsachsen (Munich, 1951). Hans Kuhn (Kiel) in 
‘Zur Gliederung der germ. Sprachen’ in £.fd.A. lxxxvi, iff. 
attacks Gotho-Nordic unity, adducing Runic inscriptions in 
Scandinavia prior to -ww->-ggw-. In his view the continuity 
between Scandinavians, Nordseegermanen (Borchling’s term for 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes and Frisians), Weser-Rheingermanen 
(Franks) and Elbgermanen (Upper Germans) remained till the 
migrations. The English transmitted such innovations as the 
palatalization of k and g ( church, bridge ) back across the North Sea 
—but cf. E. Rooth, Nordseegerm. Beitr. (Stockholm, 1956). 

Excavations at Esinga indicate an interim settlement of Saxons 
and perhaps Angles near Groningen about a.d. 400. English 
shares some features with the coastal strip from West Flanders to 
Texel, e.g. the forms ladder, ness, hithe, chine, etc., cf. M. Schonveld 
‘Ingvaeoons’ {De Nieuwe Taalgids, xxxix, 55ff). In Saxonica 
(Lund, 1948) E. Rooth argues that the Ingvaeonic or ‘echtsach- 
sisch’ features of Old Saxon were masked by Franconian ortho¬ 
graphy from Fulda. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SOUNDS AND FORMS OF 
GERMANIC 

THE SOUNDS OF GERMANIC 
Introductory 

Germanic diverges partially or wholly from the remainder 
of the Indo-European languages in respect of the following 
features, which will be fully discussed later: 

1 . The fixation of the chief dynamic stress upon the first, 
usually the root or nuclear syllable of the word in contrast 
with the varying incidence of stress in the parent language. 
Early Italic and Celtic, too, brought the main stress to the 
initial syllable. Latin had by classical times considerably 
modified this principle and in Celtic it is only some of the 
Gaelic dialects, e.g. Connaught, which maintain it. Outside 
Indo-European Finnish has kept rigidly to initial stress even 
in foreign words like teateri. 

2 . The so-called First or Germanic sound-shift (erste or 
germanische Lautverschiebung), affecting the Indo-European 
voiceless and voiced stops whether aspirated or not ( p , t, k; 
b, d, g; ph, th, kh\ bh, dh, gh ) and the spirant s. We find 
parallels to some of these shifts in other Indo-European 
languages, such as Armenian and Celtic, but in their entirety 
they constitute the chief distinguishing mark of Germanic. 

3 . Certain vowel-changes, e.g. 6 (as in Latin, Greek, 
Slavic) >a (as in Indian, Iranian and Baltic); a> o\ 9 >a 
(as in Celtic, Latin, Greek), etc. 

4 . A reduction in the number of cases distinguished in the 
declension of substantives, adjectives and pronouns. Apart 
from sporadic survivals the locative and ablative were lost 
as specific cases and the instrumental was much restricted. 

5 . The full development of the -n declension (so-called 
‘weak’ declension) of the adjective, only the tentative be¬ 
ginnings being found in Greek and Latin. 
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6. The development of a dental preterite (so-called ‘ weak ’ 
conjugation), i.e. use of a specific preterite suffix beginning 
with a dental sound. 


A. CONSONANTS 


1 . The Indo-European consonant system is set forth in the 
following table, in which the first column contains the terms 
traditional among philologists: 


Semi-vowels 
Nasals 
Liquids 
Sibilants 

Tenues (voiceless stops) 
Tenues aspiratae 
Mediae (voiced stops) 
Mediae aspiratae 
Labio-velars 


i W ,«M 

m, n, y (palatal), y (velar) 

/, r 

s, z<s before d; perhaps p, d 

p, t, k (palatal), k (velar) 

ph, th, kh, kh 

b, d, g (palatal), g (velar) 

bh, dh, gh, gh 

q v (k w ),g v (r); q v Kg v h 


2 . Of these sounds the following remain unchanged in 
Germanic: i which appears as j, u as w, m, n, y, l and r as 
in the equations iugurn —O.E. geoc, ventus — Wind, molere — 
mahlen, nomen—Name, longus — lang, rectus — recht. It may be 
observed that—-as in Finnish—there is no f or v in Indo- 
European, but that Germanic has obtained these sounds by 
shifting the stop consonants. It is the stops which undergo 
the most decisive change, known as the First or Germanic 
sound-shift, a phenomenon which invites more detailed dis¬ 
cussion. The doubtful sound p is treated in Germanic like s. 
As to the Indo-European s, it remains unchanged in Germanic, 
e.g. semen — Samen, except when affected by Verner’s Law, a 
topic later treated in the section devoted to the sound-shift. 


The Germanic Sound-shift 

3 . The most important difference between Germanic and 
Indo-European is undoubtedly the first sound-shift. Together 
with the second sound-shift, which draws asunder High 
German from the other Germanic languages, it is comprised 
under a set of rules formerly known fittingly enough as 
Grimm’s Law (das Grimmsche Gesetz ). The use of the singular 
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‘law’ once had significance, for Grimm regarded the two 
shifts as two stages connected with each other and for them 
devised a triple formula (popularized in England to some 
extent by Skeat in his preface to earlier editions of his 
Etymological Dictionary ) as follows: If T stands for ‘tenuis’, 
M for ‘media’ and A for ‘aspirate’, then we may take 
the series TAM as representing successively the Indo- 
European (Greek), Germanic and High German forms or 
we may start with A keeping the same order and obtain 
AMT, or with M and obtain MTA. We can no longer 
work with such a formula to-day. The term ‘aspirate’ 
covered several important distinctions, for under it were 
bundled together (i) aspirated stops like bh , (2) affricates 
like pf, (3) voiceless and voiced spirants like f and v, 
and (4) the true aspirate h. Also we have no particular 
reason to assume that the Germanic and High German 
shifts are in any way interconnected, though it is equally 
unwarrantable to deny that they show a few analogous 
features. 

4 . The Indo-European consonants affected are (1) the 
‘tenues’ or voiceless stops p, t, k (whether I.E. palatal k or 
velar k, q) and their aspirated forms ph,th,kh\ (2) the ‘ mediae ’ 
or voiced stops b, d, g (whether I.E. palatal g or velar g) 
and their aspirated forms bh, dh, gh, but whereas the Indo- 
European tenues are treated alike without reference to their 
aspiration, we find that the non-aspirated mediae are treated 
differently from the aspirated mediae; (3) the ‘labio-velars’ 
q v , g v , and their aspirated forms q v h and g v h. 

Wherever practicable Latin will be taken as representing 
Indo-European, but Latin, like several Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, has materially changed such sounds as the aspirated 
mediae. We shall not need to consider separately the palatal 
and velar sounds of k and g, as from the Germanic point of 
view the distinction is obliterated. 

5 . The various shifts may be classified as follows: 

(1) The tenues p, t, k and tenues aspiratae become in the 
initial position voiceless spirants f, p, x (Common Gmc. h) 
respectively. Examples: 
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p>f‘. Lat. pecu —O.E . feoh, Eng. fee, Ger. Vieh; Lat. pro — 
Eng. for, Ger. vor; Lat. pellis —O.E. fell, G. Fell. 
ph>f: Gk. cnpdAAco—O.E .feallan, Eng .fall, etc. 
t>p: Lat. tres —O.E. preo, Eng. three ; Lat. tenuis —Eng 
thin. 

th>p: Gk. Tpexco <*threkho ‘I run’—Goth, pragjan. 
k>y_>k: Lat. cornu —O.E. horn, G. Horn ; Lat. celare —O.E. 

helan, Eng. heal (dial.), Ger. hehlen. 
kk>x>h: Lat. harms<*khamos —Ger. Hamen ‘fish-hook’. 

In the medial (and final) position the same development 
apparently at first occurred, but subsequently a divergent 
development took place under conditions discovered by the 
Dane K. Verner and formulated in 1875, whence the rule 
is known as Verner’s Law ( das Vernersche Gesetz). This rule 
may be stated as follows: the voiceless spirants f, p, x resulting 
from the Germanic shift of I.E. p, t, k, together with I.E. s, 
became voiced spirants S (= v), d, g and z respectively, 
except (1) in the initial position (/-, p-, x~, s-); (2) before 
voiceless sounds (-ft, -xt, -st, etc.); (3) medially between 
voiced sounds, and finally after voiced sounds, when the 
I.E. accent was on the syllable immediately preceding the 
spirant (f, Fp, ±x, ±s). If the I.E. accent was on any other 
syllable, whether on the second before (■*--/), or on one 
immediately following or following at a distance (f- or 
-f-*-) the spirant became voiced. Examples: 

f > f : Lat. clepo —Goth, hlifan. 

4 > f: Lat. vertere —Goth, wairpan, O.E. weorpan, Eng. worth 
(‘woe worth the day’). 

±k > h: Lat. ducere —Goth, tiuhan, O.E. teon ( *teu\an ). 
-p±>- S: Gk. etttoc, Lat. septem —Goth, sibun, O.E. seofon, Eng. 
seven. 

-U > -d : Skt. satam, Gk. ekoctov, Lat. centum —Goth, hand, 
O.E. hund. 

-k±>-g: Lat. insece —O.E. secgan, Ger. sagen. 
xj= xj: Lith. lesti ‘to gather’—Goth, lisan, O.E. lesan ‘pick, 
cull ’; Skt. pars ‘to water’— Norw.foss. 

-i'x> -4:- : Skt. sasd- ( = gasa-) ‘hare’—Gmc. *hazan-, O.E. 
hara, Eng. hare, O.N. heri. 
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The different treatment of the consonants according to 
the incidence of Indo-European stresses has left its mark on 
both vocabulary and grammar. Thus we find in Germanic an 
interchange between / and S (H.G. b) in Ger. darf/darben, 
O.H.G. heffenlHebei, Ger. Hoflhtibsch', between p and d 
(Eng. d) in Eng. seethe/suds (O.E. seocfan/gesod) ; between x 
(Ji) and g (H.G. g) in Ger. ziehen/Zug, Zjkgd and Schwdher / 
Schwager; between s and z (Eng. and H.G. r ) in Eng. rise / 
rear (O.E. nsan\rseran) or Ger. Verlust/verloren. In the verbal 
conjugation Vemer’s Law explains the phenomenon known 
as ‘grammatical change’ ( grammatischer Wechsel), i.e. the inter¬ 
change of voiceless and voiced spirants within the flexional 
system. In Indo-European there were many verbs which 
in the present tenses and in the singular of the preterite (per¬ 
fect) bore the main stress on the root-syllable, but which in 
the plural of the perfect and in the past participle had stress 
on a subsequent syllable, as we see in Sanskrit. Hence we find 
in certain Germanic verbs -p-, -y ( h )-, -s- in the present 
singular, plural and infinitive and past singular, but -b-, -d-, 
-g-, -Z- or their later equivalents in the past plural and 
past participle. Examples: 

fib: Goth, parfjpaurbum (in H.G. diirfen has adopted the/of 
darf). 

p\d: (Eng. d) O.E. cwsep (cf. quoth, bequeath) /pi. cwsedon. 
x/g■ O.E. fleah (‘I flew’)/pi. flugon and H.G. ziehenjzogen (, zog 
should be zoch), gezogen. 

s/z‘ (W.Gmc. and Norse r) O.E. wses ‘was ’/w&ron ‘were’, 
O.E . forleosanl forloren, Eng. lose I[forlorn and M.H.G. 
verliesen/verlorn (now r throughout, verlieren) and 
kiesenjgekorn (here Ger. has r throughout, O.E. ceosan, 
gecoren, with kUren, gekoren, but Eng. s: choose, chosen). 

Gothic has retained only two instances of ‘grammatical 
change’, viz. parfj paurbum and aik/digum, though Verner’s 
Law is well exemplified in the vocabulary. Both West 
Germanic and Norse afford many examples of‘grammatical 
change’, but as may be gathered from the examples cited the 
tendency is to adopt one of the consonants throughout the 
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verbal system to the exclusion of the other, in other words 
to ‘level out’ (ausgleichen). 

The Indo-European tenues remain unshifted in Germanic 
when following a spirant, whether the latter be original 
(I.E. s in sp, st, sk) or developed in the Germanic shift 
(I.E. p>f in ft, k>h in ht), e.g. Lat. spemere) O.E. spurnan, 
Eng. spurn ; stellaj O.E. steorra; scindoj Goth, skaidan; captusl 
O.E. hseft, O.H.G. haft; octoj O.E. eahta, Ger. acht. The group 
sr- as in O.Ir. sruaim ‘river’ develops a supporting t, e.g. 
O.E. stream, Eng. stream, and in North and West Germanic 
•mr- (as in Goth, timrjan ‘to build’) develops a supporting b, 
e.g. Eng. timber, O.H.G. zimbar. 

(2) bh, dh, gh lose their aspiration and apparently become 
in Germanic the voiced spirants t, d, g in all positions. It is 
only in Sanskrit that they remained intact. The aspirate 
is kept in Greek, but has caused devoicing of the preceding 
media so that bh>ph (</>), dh>th ( 0 ) and gh>kh (x). In 
Latin bh becomes in the initial position the voiceless spirant 
f (Skt. bhrata=Jrater), but elsewhere merely loses its aspiration 
and becomes b ; dh initially becomes/, no doubt after passing 
through the stage th (for th > f, cf. Russian Marfa, Feodor for 
Martha, Theodor), but medially becomes disaspirated to d or in 
certain combinations to b; gh becomes h or, after n, g. 

In Germanic the sounds resulting from the shift of bh-, 
dh-, gh- eventually appear as stops in the initial position in 
most Germanic languages. This is especially the case with b- 
and d-, but the g- from gh- is a spirant in Dutch and certain 
Low German dialects. In Old English and Old Frisian g 
before and after a front vowel was pronounced like Modern 
Germany (hence Eng .yield, cf. Geld) . The Old English g was a 
velar spirant before consonants and back vowels, e.g. gnagan, 
galan, and medially and finally after back vowels ( bog 
‘bough’, boga ‘bow’). It was a stop only when geminated 
and in the combination ng (dogga, frogga, finger, bringan). On 
the other hand, initial g is a stop in Danish and Modern 
Icelandic before both back and front vowels and in Nor¬ 
wegian and Swedish before back vowels. As S. Einarson 
points out in the Journal of Engl, and Germanic Philology, xl, 38, 
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it is unlikely that these stops—or the d£ of certain Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish and Faroese dialects—should all have 
developed from a spirant. Noreen adduced in favour of the 
stop the Runic spellings kupi (O.N. godi) and fokl (O.N -fugl). 
However, the Einang inscription uses the d sign for initial d 
in dagaR and in some O.N. compounds, in which the sense of 
a component is no longer recognized, the spirant prevails, e.g. 
knesfot (-fdt = *bot ‘ bight ’) and O.E. weofod< wih + beod ‘ altar 
cf. A. S. C. Ross, Leeds Studies in English, hi, 2. There is more 
evidence for spirant pronunciation of d and b in the medial 
and final positions, for Gothic giban has gaf in the preterite 
and biudan has baup. The pronunciation of -g- is obscure, for 
the preterite of ligan is written lag. The chief points in favour 
of the contention that once the sounds shifted from bh-, dh- 
and gh- were spirants, are based upon the consideration of 
the Germanic sound-shift itself. If ph, th, kh are represented 
in Germanic by the voiceless spirants,/, p, and x respectively, 
it is to be expected that bh, dh, gh would be represented by 
the voiced spirants b, d, g. Furthermore, it is a fact that in 
the medial and final positions the sounds resulting from the 
shift of bh, dh and gh are treated in precisely the same way 
as the voiced sounds resulting from the operation of Verner’s 
Law ( sibun, etc.). The last argument, however, still leaves 
the status of b, d and g undetermined, when they are in the 
initial position. 

(3) b, d and g become devoiced to p, t and k respectively 
in all positions, b- appears to have been a very rare sound 
initially in Indo-European and hence all Germanic words 
beginning with p- require close scrutiny before they can be 
accepted as shifted from Indo-European. The word pool 
(Ger. Pfuhl) appears to be cognate with Lith. bald, but the 
existence of Lat. palus suggests that pool may be a loan-word 
from some unshifted Indo-European languages. (Goth, paida 
‘cloak’, O.H.G . pfeit ‘shirt’ seems to have been shifted from 
a Thracian word ( 3 ahr| for a sheepskin and the Gothic plinsjan 
‘ to dance ’ is compared with Old Slavic forms lik eplgsati (with 
cognates in the Baltic languages), from which it seems to be 
derived. The word plough (Ger. Pflug ) is a borrowing from a 
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Rhaetian word *plouo for ‘wheel-plough’ in contrast with 
the more primitive ‘hook-plough’. Pound (Ger. Pfund), pipe 
(Pfeife), pluck ( pfliicken ) pillow ( Pfiihl), pan ( Pfanne), pole ( Pfahl) 
go back to Lat. pondo, pipa, piluccare, pulvinus, patina and palus 
respectively. There remain only a few cases like Goth, pragga 
pointing to Gk. ppoyyos, and Eng. pluck ‘liver, lights’ seems 
to correspond to Lith. bluznis. Germanic words like play, O.E. 
plegian (cf. pflegen ) and its substantive plight (akin to Pflicht) are 
of obscure origin. 

There are several examples of the shift of medial b>p, viz. 
Lith. troba ‘house’—O.E. porp; Lat. lubricus —Eng. ( s)lippery; 
Lat. labi —Eng. ( s)leep; Lith. dubus —Eng. deep. 

Examples of the shift of d> t are (1) initially: Lat. decern — 
Goth, taihun, Eng. ten; Gk. Sdxpu, Lat. lacrima (= dacruma )— 
Goth, tagr, Eng. tear; Lat. lingua (= dingua) —Eng. tongue; 
Lat. duo —Eng. two; Gk. o 56 vt-, Lat. dent —Goth, tunpus 
(I.E. *dnt), Eng. tooth, O.E. top<*tanp (I.E. *dont ); (2) 
medially: Lat. edo —Eng. eat; Gk. ttgoS-, Lat. ped —Goth. 
fotus <I.E. *pod-, Eng .foot; Lat. radix (= *urdd-ix) —Eng. 
root. 

SUMMARY OF CHANGES 
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Examples of the shift of g>k are (1) initially: Lat. genu — 
Goth, kniu, Eng. knee, Ger. Knie; Lat. genus —Goth, kuni, 
Eng. kin; Lat. gena —Goth, kinnus, Eng. chin, Ger. Kinn; Lat. 
gnosco —Eng. know; Lat. granum —Eng. corn, Ger. Korn; (2) 
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medially: Lat. ager —Goth, akrs, Eng. acre, Ger. Acker ; Lat. 
ego —Goth, ik; Lat. iugum —Eng. yoke; Lat. vigil —Eng. watch. 

( 4 ) Indo-European possessed in addition to the voiceless and 
voiced stops a set of labialized velar consonants or labio-velars, 
held by some to be velar consonants k, g pronounced with simul¬ 
taneous lip-rounding and by others to be combinations of the 
stops k, g (and the aspirated gh) with the semi-vowel u or w. The 
Indian forms make it appear that a distinction was made between 
the articulation of a labio-velar consonant and a palatal or 
velar followed by y, for whereas the Lat. quid (Gk. t() is repre¬ 
sented by a single consonant in cid, the Gmc. *hwait- (Eng. wheat, 
O.E. hwsete ) is represented by a group, viz. svetas with palatal k. 
The distinction is not, however, postulated by the Germanic 
forms. Just as we find k>x(h), so we find q v > x !! , Goth, hr, 
Eng., O.S., O.H.G. hw, O.N. hv ; like g>k, so g w > q v = Goth, q, 
Eng. cw-, O.H.G. qu-; like gh>g, so g v h > g v = Goth. gw. 

q v is represented in Greek by -rr before a rounded vowel like 0 
and by t before a front vowel like e or i, whereas Latin has qu. 
Hence to Lat. quod corresponds Goth, hya, O.E. hwset; to Gk. 
iTo-rspos ‘which of two’ the Eng. whether-, to Lat. quies, quietus the 
Goth, hyeila, Eng. while. Medially we find cases like Lat. liqui (cf. 
Gk. Aeittco, etc.)—Goth, leihyan (Ger. leihen) and Lat. sequor —Goth. 
saihyan (Ger. seheri). Just as -k- by Verner’s Law develops into 
a voiced spirant g except when the main stress immediately 
precedes it, so q v in like circumstances becomes g w (Germanic g 
or w), e.g. O.E. we sawon (Anglian segon), Du. wij zagen ( 1 st pers. 
pi. pret. of *segwan with g pronounced as voiced fricative). 

Some equivalences of I.E. q u have not been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained, e.g. Gmc. f in *wulfa —corresponding to *ulq ll os with k 
in Skt. vrkas and Gk. Aukos, whereas the feminine *wultjo (W.Gmc. 
*wulbbio, O.H.G. wulpia) has a Norse cognate with a velar ylgr. 
Similarly, Lat. quattuor is paralleled by Gmc. *fdwor- and quinque 
(I.E. *peyq v e) by *Jimf. 

The voiced labio-velar g u is represented in Greek by p, 5 or y 
and in Latin by v. Examples of g v > q v in Germanic are ( 1 ) 
initially: *g v emio, Gk. porfvco, Lat. venio —Goth, qiman, O.H.G. 
que'man; *g v iuos, Gk. pio;, Lat. vivus- —Goth, qius (Eng. quick, 
Ger. keck < q v iq v az) ; *g v end, Gk. yuvi) (Boeotian pavdc)—Goth. 
qino, Eng. queen, Dan. kone ; *g v elbh, Gk. SsAqja^—Gmc. *kalbiz 
(g v >k), Eng. calf, etc.; ( 2 ) medially: *nog v edos, Lat. nudus — 
Goth, naqaps, Eng. naked ; *reg v os, Gk. epspos—Goth, riqis ‘dark¬ 
ness’. 
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The aspirated g v h is in Indo-European rather rarer. Initially 
the best example is *g v hormos, represented in Sanskrit by gharmas, 
Greek by fepuos (where Q<dh), Latin by formus. In Germanic 
the group g v to be expected is replaced by w, viz. warm. 

Between vowels we find in both Latin and Germanic simplifica¬ 
tion to u ( w ), e.g. *snig v h is represented in Latin by the stem 
niv- and the nominative nix < *nig-s. Thus snow corresponds to 
Lat. niv-, neigen (but Goth, hneiwan) to Lat. conniveo, Ger. Sang (but 
Goth, saggws) to Gk. op<pr| from I.E. *so//g v ha, Ger. eng (but 
Goth, aggws) Lat. ang- in ango, angnstus. The alternation hw (from 
X«j) lgw (gw) under Verner’s Law was shown by E. Sievers in 
Beitr. vm, 256 and ix, 232 to result in an alternation hjw, e.g. 
O.H.G. sehan/gisewan and lihanjgiliwan. 

(5) In regard to the relative chronology of the consonantal 
changes there is justification for treating as analogous cases the 
shift of the mediae aspiratae ( bh , dh, gh>d, d, g) and the tenues 
aspiratae ( ph, th, kh>f, p, x)- Perhaps the whole movement 
began with aspiration of the simple tenues ( p, t, k ) causing them 
to coalesce withp/z, th, kh and shift to spirants with them. Verner’s 
law appears to have operated after the spirants had emerged. 
On the other hand, it is safe to assume that the shift of the simple 
mediae ( b, d,g>p, t, k) occurred last of all, in fact after the shifting 
of p, t, k was at least well under way, if not actually completed. 
Otherwise the resultant stops would themselves have undergone 
a further shift to spirants. Many attempts have been made to 
elicit the causes of these sound shifts, but no explanation has 
yet carried conviction. We no longer follow Grimm in ascribing 
them to progressiveness and the urge for freedom, or Mullenhoff 
in regarding the Germanic spirants as a symptom of slackness, only 
redeemed by the subsequent devoicing of b, d, g. We hesitate to 
bring in geophysical factors like sojourn in a colder climate or 
at high altitudes, for we have no valid grounds for supposing that 
the shift took place first in the mountain regions, and even if it 
did, we are sceptical about the influence of low barometric 
pressure on consonantal articulation. We are left with two 
main possibilities. The shift may have taken place—as Boer 
maintained in Neophilologus, 1, 103 and Prokosch in Journal of Engl, 
and Germanic Phil, xvi, 1—spontaneously among certain tribes of 
Indo-European speakers without external influence, just as to-day 
it has been noted that in Copenhagen (by no means a highland 
locality) initial voiceless stops become so strongly aspirated as to 
develop into affricates, e.g. Tivoli > thivoli > tsivoli (cf. O. Jespersen, 
Language, p. 45). This parallel may be misleading, however, as we 

5-2 
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do not know whether in the passage from stops p , t, k to spirants 
f, P> X we are justified in assuming a transitional stage of affricates 
pf, tp and kx- It may well be that instead of the f, p, x resulting 
from a more intensive, affricative pronunciation of p, t, k, they 
rather represent a weakness of articulation, a mere narrowing 
with continuous emission of breath rather than complete stoppage 
with explosion. 

6. A number of scholars seek their explanation in a theory of 
racial mixture, the shift-producing cause being the inability of a 
supposed non-Indo-European substratum to articulate certain 
consonants of the Indo-European intruders. There is no question 
that blendings of peoples of different languages do result in most 
far-reaching changes, but the difficulty in the present case is to 
determine what blendings of peoples actually took place. We 
know that fair-haired tall Nordics and stockier Dalians or Falians 
(named after Dalecarlia in Sweden and Westfalia respectively) 
have been settled in Scandinavia, Denmark, Schleswig and North 
Central Germany from very early times. We do not know whether 
Nordics and Falians spoke the same language or whether one or 
both or neither spoke an Indo-European dialect. If, say, the 
Nordics spoke Indo-European, then—on the racial blend theory— 
the shift was due either to their mixture with non-Indo-European 
Falians (a theory to which Karsten leans, cf. Die Germanen, 
Berlin, Leipzig, 1928), or with a totally different race from out¬ 
side. S. Feist thinks that the northern peoples were originally non- 
Indo-European, who learnt their Indo-European from the broad¬ 
headed Alpine race (Gunther, Ostrasse ) found especially in the 
central mountain massifs. Others again have pointed to parallel 
phenomena in Celtic, e.g. I.E. *Perkunia (cf. Lith. Perkunas, the 
god of thunder) > Hercynia ‘ Mittelgebirge ’ (in shifting to which 
Celtic may have passed through the f stage represented by Goth. 
fairguni ‘a mountain’ and M.H.G. Virgunt). In Goidelic medial 
t and k become spirants p and x respectively. The change of 
initial p to f and A: to A is paralleled in the non-Indo European 
Magyar, e.g. in fa ‘tree’ (Finn, pm) and hal ‘fish’ (Finn, kala). 
The disaspiration of bh, dh, gh —which occur as such only in 
Indian—is common to Armenian, Albanian, Celtic, Baltic, 
Slavic and Iranian, and presumably Germanic disaspirated them 
before developing voiced spirants. Armenian shows the shift bh>w 
after a vowel and Celtic languages change b, d, g —whether original 
or disaspirated—to voiced spirants when they occur between 
vowels. The devoicing of I.E. b, d, g in Germanic to p, t, k has 
curious parallels, not only in Armenian, but even in such non- 
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Indo-European languages as Finnish and Etruscan. That compli¬ 
cates the issue and in the present state of knowledge we cannot 
do more than grant the possibility of influence by racial mixture 
without being able to determine where and when the decisive 
mixture took place. 

7 . Another matter of controversy is the date of the sound-shift. 
In his work Die Germanen, Karsten advances good reasons for 
dating it in the last few centuries before the Christian era rather 
than before 500 b.c. Several Celtic words underwent shifting after 
importation, e.g. Volcae, which gives *Walypz (O.E. wealh, cf. 
wielisc ‘Welsh’), and *rigio ‘king’, giving *rikja- (taken by 
Finnish as rikas). Words taken from eastern neighbours like the 
Thracian (3cciTq ‘shepherd’s cloak’ and the Finno-Ugrian word 
underlying Lat. cannabis (cf. Cheremissian kern ‘hemp’ and Votyak 
pis, pus ‘nettle’ according to O. Schrader) have become shifted 
to *paido (Goth, paida) and *yanapiz (O.E. hemp, O.H.G. hanf) 
respectively. Then, too, Germanic appears to have supplied Finnish 
with certain words which show the Pre-Germanic rather than 
the Primitive Germanic forms, e.g. kuve (gen. kupeen) ‘waist, hips’ 
pointing to Pre-Gmc. *kubes rather than Gmc. * x u piz, cf. kaura 
‘oats’ (O.N. hafri), kauris ‘goat’ (O.N. hafr), kana ‘cock’ (Goth. 
hana); mallas ‘malt’ pointing to Pre-Gmc. *maldas rather than 
Gmc. *maltaz; and taika ‘token’, in which k is taken to represent 
Pre-Gmc. gn in *daigna rather than kn which would give Finnish kk. 
Finally it has been suggested that the O.Slav. * cerda ‘herd’ with 
unshifted k and the Lith. Gudas, Gudai (supposed to be the old name 
of the Goths, but applied to Polish Lithuanians and White Russians) 
with unshifted d are Pre-Germanic. As to pre-Germanic loans to 
Finnish, cf. the critical work of B. Collinder, Die urgermanischen 
Lehnworter im Finnischen, Uppsala, 1932 ; E. Ohmann, Die altesten 
germ. Lehnworter im Finnischen, Gottingen, 1954. 

8. The consonantal system in Germanic—as indeed in Indo- 
European—shows certain anomalies. Thus we find side by side 
Ger. lugen and O.E. locian, Eng. look, Ger. zcihen (cf. Lat. dico) and 
Zjeichen (with Gmc. k, I.E. g, cf. Lat. digitus), Ger. seihen and seigen, 
hassen (with Gmc. t, cf. Eng. hate) and Hader (Gmc. p). In the 
initial position Eng. farrow (cf. Ger. Ferkel) alternates with Eng. 
barrow, M.E. therk with derk ‘dark’. Hirt adduces ‘metathesis’ to 
account for the relationship of Eng. nut (O.E. hnutu) with Lat. nuc- 
by postulating an interchange between *knut and *tnuk respec¬ 
tively, cf. further Ger. Schwefel (O.H.G. swebel) from I.E. *sw-p-l 
and Lat. sulpur from *sw-l-p, also Ger. Egge ‘harrow’ (O.H.G. 
egida) from *oketa with Lat. occa from *oteka. Then, too, the 
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‘ movable ’ s is prefixed in Indo-European to many roots, so that 
even in German we find such doublets as brode/sprode, breitenj 
spreiten, reckenjstrecken, MalzjSchmalz, cf. niesen/Eng. sneeze, werbenj 
Eng. swerve, etc. 

9 . As to double consonants, some appear as early as the 
Primitive Germanic stage, as they are common to Old Norse, 
Old English and Gothic and have left traces in Old High 
German. Words like Ger. Stock, Bock, Fleck, Nacken, Flocke, 
spinnen, kann, fallen, kirre, hiipfen (Gmc . pp), zottig (Gmc. dd), 
Krabbe show these ancient doublings. 

10 . Sometimes doubling is, however, due to assimilation, 
e.g. II from In in voll (Gmc. *fulla from I.E. *plno, cf. Lat. 
plenus ) and Wolle (Gmc. *wulld from I.E. *ulna, cf. Lat. lana 
from *uldnd ); nn from nu (*punni ‘thin’, cf. Skt. tanvi ); rr from 
rn in O.H.G. ferro ‘far’ fern and sterro, O.E. steorra ‘star ’/Stern. 
Cf. also A. Martinet, La gemination consonantique d’origine ex¬ 
pressive dans les langues germaniques (Paris, 1937). 

The doubling of j and w is referred to in the sections on East, 
North and West Germanic respectively. 

B. VOWELS 

11 . Indo-European appears to have possessed a well- 
differentiated set of vowels, diphthongs and syllabic con¬ 
sonants. It had not only a, e, i, 0, u both long and short, but 
also two overshort vowels probably pronounced in the 
‘mixed’ position with the tongue flat as in the unstressed 
syllable of father. These overshort vowels are called ‘Schwa- 
vowels ’ (from the Hebrew seva ) and represented by a 1 (schwa 
primum ) pronounced more to the front and a 2 ( schwa secundum) 
pronounced more to the back and used only before nasals 
and liquids. The diphthongs fall into two classes: (1) the 
so-called normal diphthongs in which the first component is 
a short vowel, viz. ai, ei, oi; au, eu, ou; ai, au, and (2) the long 
diphthongs in which the first component is a long vowel, 
viz. ai, ei, oi; au, eu, ou. Closely allied to the vowels are the 
syllabic liquids and nasals /, r, m, n (pronounced as in little, 
fathom, etc.). 
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12 . The short stressed vowels a, i and u remained un¬ 
changed in Germanic, cf. such equations as Lat. ager — Acker, 
piscis — Fisch, iugum —Goth. juk. Stressed e normally remains 
intact, 1 e.g. edere — essen, but unstressed e —as found frequently 
in inflexional syllables—is raised to i, so that the plural 
ending -es (Gk. -rrotrep-ss, 0 uyccTp-es) becomes -iz (O.Norse 
dohtriR). On the other hand, the imperative stem-ending -e 
may have been lost, cf O.E. her (Lat. fer, but rege), in which 
case the i of O.H.G. bir, etc. is due to analogy with the present 
indicative. The I.E. e became Common Gmc. / before a double 
nasal or a nasal group, e.g. FennijFinnen, ventus/Wind. Stressed 
0 becomes a, e.g. Lat. hostis ( *ghostis )— Cast, molere —Goth. 
malan, octo — acht, porcus —O.S. farh, Eng. farrow, quod —Eng. 
what. Unstressed 0 appears as a, e.g. Doric Gk. cpepovri (Lat. 
ferunt) —Goth, bairand, O.H.G. berant, but in North and West 
Germanic it becomes u before m, e.g. tagum from *dhoghomis. 
The schwa-vowel a 1 in * pater (Skt. pita, Gk. mrrfip, etc.) is 
represented by a in father, whereas the more retracted a 2 before 
liquids and nasals becomes u (later changed under certain 
conditions to 0), e.g. Vedic ganci, Boeotian ( 3 ocva, O.N. kona 
‘woman’ and Skt. tula ‘balance’, Gk. tccAccs, Goth, pulan ‘to 
thole, endure’, O.H.G. dolen. 

13 . The long vowels l, u, 0 remain unchanged, as in the 
equations Lat. sulnus —O.E. swin; mils —O.E., O.H.G.mus] Gk. 
ttAcotos ‘floating’—Goth, fiodus ‘flood’. The long a becomes 
rounded to 5, e.g. frater —Goth, bropar, O.S. brbder, etc. The 
long e remains, but assumes the quality of a more open or 

1 According to some scholars I.E. e became Gmc. i before i, j of the following 
syllable even within the Primitive Germanic period, but A. Kock dissents both 
from this view and the complementary thesis that I.E. i became Prim. Gmc. e 
before a [e, o) of the following syllable (as it tends to do in High German, 
see below). Collitz thought that both I.E. e and i at first converged to Prim. 
Gmc. i and then bifurcated again in the various languages, cf. Journal of Engl, 
and Germ. Phil. Vi, 253 ff. A. Kock postulated four short vowels for Gmc. a, e, i, 0 
(cf. Beitr. nan, 51 iff.), as did Bremer, who substituted o (closed) for if as the 
development from both I.E. u as well as from the vowel implicit in the syllabic 
nasal and liquid, e.g. or, ol, on for r, l, n. O. Bremer thought that in the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the Christian era there was a tendency 
for Gmc. e to become i and 0 to become u (cf. Gothic), but that this tendency 
was counteracted in North and West Germanic if the following syllable con¬ 
tained a low mid or low vowel like a, cf. Indog. Forschungen, xxvi, i48ff. 
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lower mid-front vowel in West Saxon, viz. se, as in the 
equations edi —Goth .fr-et, W.S. set, semen, cf. Goth. ( mana)seps 
‘seed’, and remains when unstressed in O.H.G. nemames ‘we 
take 5 . 

14 . There is no difference of development between the 
short diphthongs and long diphthongs (with the exception 
of ei and ei) and si and au are treated like ai and au respec¬ 
tively, as are also oi and ou, for a and 6 , as stated above, 
have become a. The diphthongs ai and au remain intact, e.g. 
Gk. aicov, Lat. aevum —Goth, aiws ‘time’, Lat. augeo —Goth. 
aukan ‘to increase’. The diphthongs oi and ou become ai 
and au, e.g. Gk. owp (Lat. una) —Goth, dins ‘one’, I.E. 
*roudh-os ‘red’—Gmc. *raudaz, Goth, raups. The diphthong 
eu remains, e.g. Gk. y£u[a]oo—Gmc. *keusan, but ei becomes i, 
e.g. Gk. ctteIxco, O.H.G. stigan, and ei becomes e, called e 2 
because it remains in the close or higher mid-front position 
and does not develop like e 1 from I.E. e, e.g. Gk. e-kei com¬ 
pared with Goth, her, O.H.G. her, hier. 

15 . The syllabic liquids and nasals develop u in front of 
the consonant and become ul, ur, um, un (later under certain 
conditions ol, or, om, on) respectively, e.g. Skt. vrkds —Gmc. 
*wulfa- ‘wolf’, Skt. mrtis ‘death’—Gmc. *murpa ‘murder’, 
I.E. *g v mtis ‘a coming’ (Skt. gatis, Gk. ( 3 &cns, Lat. - ventio )— 
Ger. kumft, kunft and I.E. *septm (Skt. sapta, Gk. etttcc, Lat. 
septem )—Goth, sibun. 

16 . To sum up, Germanic a is the result of a convergence 
from a, 6 and d, and 5 of a convergence from a and o. u may 
go back to u, a 2 or a syllabic liquid or nasal, i is either I.E. 
i or ei. ai may go back to ai, ai or oi, oi or ai and au may go 
back to au, au or ou, ou or au and Gmc. e 2 < I.E. ei. 

The chronology of the above vowel changes is far from clear. 
The change o>a in stressed syllables appears to have antedated 
the Christian era, e.g. Langobardi (Lat. longus), but unstressed -o 
remains in Ariovistus (later io would become ja) perhaps owing to 
Latin analogues. In Caesar and Tacitus a is still intact in the 
forest name Bacenis (O.H.G. Buochuma with uo<o ), brdca (O.H.G. 
bruoh<*brok), and the Celtic Danuvius (M.H.G. Tuonouwe). The e 
is not yet mutated before i in Segimerus (O.H.G. Sigimar) and it 
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remains in Fermi (O.H.G. Finne). However, though Finnish has 
the loan rengas (O.H.G. hring), Tacitus has Ingvseones. Germanic 
e 1 (as) has not yet been lowered to d, characteristic of North and 
West Germanic. The component -merus is not replaced by -marus 
before the third century. 

Ablaut (Vowel Gradation) 

17 . Gradation is “ a variation of the vowel in length or in 
quality or in both, which originated in Primitive Indo- 
European, mainly as the result of the kind of accent or lack 
of accent borne by the syllable in which the vowel stands. 
The vowels of all syllables of the words were subject to this 
alteration” (Roland G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin, in Lan¬ 
guage Monographs, No. xii, Baltimore, 1932). 

18 . Starting with e as a normal or basic grade we find, 
especially in a syllable originally bearing a secondary accent 
(cf. singsong, pingpong, bimbam), the grade with 0, e.g. 
tego/toga, and in accordance with the same principle ablaut 
between ei and oi, e.g. Gk. Asimo/AsAonra, and between 
eu and ou, e.g. EAsucropai/siAr) AouQa. This is called qualitative 
ablaut or Abtonung. Other vowels which vary qualitatively 
are ejo, ajo, ajo. For quantitative ablaut or Abstufung, cf. §§ 19 f. 

19 . By withdrawing stress from a syllable we can reduce 
the weight of the vowel giving what is called the reduced 
grade ( Reduktionsstufe ) and even cause it to vanish altogether, 
so that we have a zero-grade or vanishing grade ( Schwund - 
stufe). The point may be illustrated by the English word 
potato, in which the first syllable can be reduced first to the 
murmur vowel and next be made to disappear altogether, 
e.g. potato, just as in Greek ttstopou has an infinitive TrrecrOoct. 
The reduced grade of e, a, 0 is a very short vowel of the same 
nature and the zero-grade implies complete disappearance 
of a basic short vowel. The zero-grade of e, a, 0 is 3 (repre¬ 
sented in Latin and Germanic by a), e.g. Lat. stdrejstdtus 
< sthdtos. 

20 . The lengthened grade ( Dehnstufe) of e is e, of a is a 
and of 0 is 0 with the possibility that 5 is an o-grade-lengthened 
form of the basic e or a. This grade may result from the loss 
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of a following syllable or coalescence of two vowels, e.g. Lat. 
edi for e-edi, cf. Goth, fr-et. 

21. It is customary to classify the ablaut phenomena as 
affecting the verbs into series starting with ei, eu, e with 
various consonants, a, e, a respectively. The Germanic series 
show i for ei , ai for oi, au for ou, o for a, in accordance with 
the sound-changes previously discussed. The parts given 
below are the present stem (in the infinitive), the singular 
of the preterite, the plural of the preterite (the vowel also 
characterizing the whole preterite subjunctive) and the past 
participle (given here in the stem-form and—as in Gothic 
and Old Norse—without the prefix gi-) . They are as follows: 

(1) I.E. ei/oil/i represented by Gmc. t/ai/li, e.g. *stlganj 
staig\lstigum\stigana-. In word-formation we find ablaut be¬ 
longing to this series in M.H.G. zihen (N.H.G. zeiheri)/ 
zeigert/ jinziht. 

(2) I.E. eu/ou/lu represented by Gmc. eu/auf/u, e.g. 
*deudan/daud//dudum/dudana-. In word-formation: M.H.G 
biegenjbougen from * daugjan//bilcken, boge ‘ Bogen ’ with 0 from u 

(3) (a) I.E. en/onl/n before a consonant represented by 
Gmc. inlanllun, e.g. *bindan\band\\bundumlbundana-. In word- 
formation: BindejBand//Bund; trinken/ Trank // Trunk. The same 
principle applies to I.E. em with a consonant as represented 
by Gmc. im with a-consonant. 

( b ) I.E. er/or/lr and eljoljjl both before a consonant 
represented by Gmc. er/arl/ur and el\al\\ul respectively, e.g. 
*werpan/warp//wurpum/wurpana- and *helpan/halpl/hulpumlhul- 
pana-. In word-formation: werfenjjWurf. 

To this class belong verbs in which the liquid precedes 
the vowel, which is followed by two consonants, e.g. O.S. 
bregdan, O.H.G. brettan ‘to braid’, but the pret. pi. is formed 
with ru and lu instead of with ur and ul, e.g. O.S. brugdun, 
O.H.G. bruttum. Metathesis favoured this classification. 

(4) I.E. e followed by a single liquid or nasal (as in 
■sjnem, -\fbher) /o/s 2 !, 3 2 r, a 2 m or 9 2 n represented in Gmc. by 
ejajul , ur , um, un , e.g. *neman/*naml p.p. *numana- and *deran/ 
*bar/ p.p. *burana-. The pret. pi. stem is formed with the 
lengthened grade, e.g. *nemum ‘we took’, *berum ‘we bore’ 
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(cf. next class), and this feature marks it off from the pre¬ 
ceding class. In word-formation we find M.H.G. nemen ‘to 
take , /vernunft‘ reason’ (cf. vernehmen) /name, N.H.G. Land nahme 
(with a for Gmc. e 1 ). 

(5) I.E. e followed by a single consonant other than a 
liquid or nasal (as in y/uegh, \/med) jo represented in Gmc. 
by e/a, e.g. *metan/*mat. As in the fourth class the pret. pi. 
has lengthened grade *metum ‘we measured’, etc. This e is 
found in Lat. sedimus (cf. Goth, setum ) and Skt. shows a 
lengthened vowel sedima ‘we have sat’. It is thought that e 
is due to a coalescence of the reduplicating syllables due to 
the weakness of the root-syllable immediately preceding the 
strongly stressed ending, so that I.E. *se-sed-me > *se-zd-me 
>*seddme>sedme (cf. Loewe, n, 103). The p.p. had the 
same vowel as the present, e.g. *metana~, * get) ana-, etc., as 
otherwise it would have developed an a, thus agreeing with 
the pret. sg. and creating an anomaly in the ablaut system, 
whereas the agreement with the vowel of the present brought 
them into line with the two following classes. 

(6) I.E. a/a (as in Gk. QaAAco, Doric perf. TsOaAa, cf. Loewe, 
11, 105) represented by Gmc. a/o, e.g. * grab an j* grot. The 
pret. pi. should show the vanishing grade, which has indeed 
left traces in O.N. uxom ‘we grew’ < *ue-uuhs-me (infin. O.N. 
vaxa), but by analogy with the ratio e/e (as in pres, metan, 
pret. pi. metum ) the plural was formed in 5 : *grobum (to 
grab an). The p.p. being end-stressed naturally has the short 
vowel *grabana- (cf. Loewe, 11, 105). 

As ai, au were coalesced with ai, au, the quantitative 
ablaut distinction between present and past was lost in such 
verbs as haitan and aukan, which retained their reduplication 
in Gothic, e.g. haihait, aiauk. For the O.H.G. equivalents 
see below. 

(7) I.E. eja represented by Gmc. eja, as seen in the Gothic 
reduplicating verbs letanjlailot ; saian <*ssean ‘saen ’/saiso and 
in word-formation in Tat ‘deed’ (for *ded-i-)/tun (from tuon 
from don). 

Note. Verbs in aijai (haitan class), au/au (hlaupan class), 
ejo (letan class), aid ( Jlokan class), together with those in 
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a + liquid or nasal (haldan class), all retained their reduplica¬ 
tion in Gothic and hence form a series of classes (some 
showing ablaut as well as reduplication and some not), which 
marks them off from the six simple ablaut classes. In O.H.G., 
too, the vowel of the preterite of heizan, hloufan, lagan, haltan 
keeps these so-called ‘reduplicating’ verbs apart from the 
rest (see below, under Old High German conjugations). For 
a discussion of such verbs in Germanic with reference to I.E. 
origins cf. G. M. Lotspeich, ‘Germanic Strong Verbs of 
Class VII 5 , Journal of Engl, and Germ. Phil, xxxn, 281. 


Treatment of Finals 
(Auslautsgesetze) 

22 . Final Consonants, (a) In monosyllables: -m>-n after a 
short vowel, e.g. Lat. quum, Goth by an, O.S. hwan; -m> o after 
a long vowel, e.g. I.E. *tam (Lat. is-tam)> Goth, po; -d>-t after 
a short vowel with sentence-stress, e.g. Lat. quod, O.S. hwat, but 
dental lost if sentence-stress was absent, e.g. Goth, hr a; -s>-z 
(devoiced to s in Gothic), changed to r in North and West 
Germanic, e.g. Goth, mis, O.N. mer, O.H.G. mir; -ns>-nz 
(devoiced to -ns in Gothic), e.g. I.E. *tou>Goth. pans, but lost 
in North and West Germanic. ( b) In unstressed syllables: 
I.E. -os, -is, -z«>Prim.Gmc. -az, -iz, -uz respectively, the z 
devoiced to s in Gothic, e.g. dags, gasts, sums and rhotacized in 
Old Norse, e.g. dagr, etc., but lost in West Germanic, e.g. dag, etc. 
I.E. -om, -im, -«m>Prim.Germ. -a", -i", -u n afterwards denasalized, 
e.g. *x«rna»z>Prim.Norse horna; I.E. -d> o, e.g. Skt. adharad 
‘from beneath’, Goth, undard; I.E. -t> o, e.g. *bheroit> Goth. 
balrai, O.E. and O.H.G. here; I.E. -r remains in all Germanic 
languages, e.g. *pster>Goth. fadar, O.S. fader, etc.; I.E. -ns>-nz 
(devoiced in Goth.), e.g. dagans, but lost in North and West 
Germanic; I.E. -nt>-n, e.g. Goth, berun, O.H.G. barun; I.E. 
-nts>-nds, e.g. Goth .frijonds (Lat. amans), but the s is lost in West 
Germanic, e.g. O.E .freond. 

23 . Final vowels, (a) In monosyllables: I.E. *.yo>Goth. sa; 
*xa>Goth. so; *toi> Goth, pai; *q v ei> O.E. hwi; *q v d> O.S. hwo; 
*q v e> Goth, l&e; *ne>Goth. ni, O.H.G. ni, ne. ( b ) In unstressed 
syllables, in which a distinction must be made between short, 
long acute and long circumflected vowels—or diphthongs—and 
between the case of vowels in absolute final position (‘free’ 
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vowels) and those followed by one or more consonants (‘ covered ’ 
vowels). The so-called ‘Dreimorengesetz’ provides a rough and 
ready principle for noting the trend of development. An Indo- 
European short vowel is regarded as constituting one ‘mora’ 
or unit of duration and is termed ‘einmorig’, a normal, i.e. acute- 
toned (stosstonig), long vowel or diphthong is ‘ zweimorig ’ and 
an overlong, i.e. circumflected ( schleiftonig ), long vowel or diph¬ 
thong in which the voice rises to a first summit, hovers and then 
falls is said to be ‘zweigipfelig’ and ‘dreimorig’. In many cases 
the passage from Indo-European to Gothic is characterized by 
the loss of one ‘mora’, that from Gothic (as representing Primitive 
Germanic) to North and West Germanic by the loss of a further 
‘mora’, so that the ratio I.E.: Goth.: W.Gmc. is represented 
by x : o: o, 2:1:0 and 3:2:1 respectively, except that other 
factors may interfere with this neat system. 

24 . Short unstressed ‘free’ vowels are treated as follows: 
I.E. -a, -o>Prim.Gmc. [-a] lost throughout, e.g. *uoida> Goth. 
wait, O.H.G. weiz ; -e>o, *neme (imperative)>Goth. nim, also 
*uoide (3rd person) > wait; -i lost after a syllable long by vowel 
or by position before a consonant group, e.g. *pHri (dat.)>Goth. 
fadr (but O.E./ei with ‘Umlaut’ showing that *fot-i survived into 
Prim. Germanic) and in the third or fourth syllable, e.g. *nemesi, 
*nemeti> Goth, nimis, nimip, cf. Gk. dat. troipevi, but Goth, and 
O.H.G. hanin; -it remains intact after a short syllable, e.g. Gk. 
ttoAu, Goth, and O.H.G. Jilu. The short diphthong -ai in the third 
syllable is in Gothic reduced to -a, e.g. *bheretai (medio-passive) > 
bairada. 

Short unstressed ‘covered’ vowels are treated as follows: I.E. 
-<w>Prim.Gmc. -az, loses the vowel in Gothic (dags) and West 
Germanic (dag), but keeps it in Prim.Norse (HoltijaR ): -is>-iz 
loses the vowel in Gothic and West Germanic after a long syllable, 
e.g. Goth, gasts, O.H.G. gast (in contrast with Prim.Norse 
HlewagastiR), but the vowel is retained after a short syllable, e.g. 
Goth, nawis ‘ dead ’,sutis‘ sweet’ andO.E. wine, O.S., O.H.G. wini< 
*winiz ‘friend’; in us>uz the vowel remains in Gothic and Prim. 
Norse whatever the length of the preceding syllable, e.g. Goth. 
handus, sunus, but in West Germanic it remains only after a short 
syllable, e.g. O.H.G. sunu, but hand. Unstressed -om>-am > -a” keeps 
the vowel in Prim.Norse (homo), but the vowel disappears in 
Gothic and West Germanic (dag, horn); similarly witli -im in 
Gothic and Old High German (acc. gast) after a long syllable, 
but even West Germanic has -i after a short syllable, e.g. O.H.G. 
wini (acc.); -um>-un>u n keeps u in Gothic (and Prim.Norse), 
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e.g. sunu, handu, but only after a short syllable in West Germanic 
(O.H.G. sunu, but hand) ; syllabic -m>-om, -um>-u n not exempli¬ 
fied in Gothic, but Old English has acc. hnutu<*hnutm, like sunu. 
Final -ons>-anz (Goth, dagans), but O.H.G. -a ( taga); -ins>-inz 
(Goth, gastins), but O.H.G. -i (gesti ); -urn, -i}s>-mz (Goth. 
sununs,fotuns), but O.H.G. -u ( sunu ). 

25 . Acute-accented ( stosstonig ) long vowels and diphthongs 

are treated as follows: ( a ) when ‘free’: I.E. -a, -5 reduced to -a 
in Gothic, e.g. *ghebha (nom .)>giba, *bhero>baira, and to -u in 
North and West Germanic, e.g. O.E. giefu (O.N. giof with u- 
mutation) and Mercian beoru ; I.E. e.g. Skt. fem. deui, cf. 

Goth, mawi; non-circumflected long diphthong -«>Goth. -ai 
(anstai) and West Germanic -i (O.H.G. ensti); -eu>Goth. au 
(sunau ) and North and West Germanic -iu (Prim.Norse magiu, 
O.H.G. suniu); -ou>Goth. -au ( ahtau ), but O.H.G. -o (ahlo) and 
O.E. -a (eahta ). ( b ) When ‘covered’: I.E. -dm, -om>Prim.Gmc. 
-o n which loses its nasalization in Prim.Norse while keeping its 
o-quality, and is shortened in Gothic and West Germanic, e.g. 
acc. *ghebham> Goth, giba, O.H.G. geba and *nosidhom>Goth. 
nasida, O.H.G. nerita (but Prim.Norse tawido ); -ora> Prim. Gmc. 
-o n , e.g. in weak fem. nom. (cf. Lat. nation- with nom. natio) 
shortened in North and West Germanic (O.N. tunga, O.E. tunge, 
O.H.G. zunga) ; fem. gen. -&r> Prim. Gmc.-0£ kept long in Gothic 
gibos and O.H.G. geba, but shortened in Anglian giefe and O.N. 
giafar; opt. 2nd person -«>Prim.Gmc. -iz, kept in Gothic, e.g. 
wileis, but reduced in West Germanic, e.g. O.H.G. will, O.E. 
wile', dental pret. 2nd pers. -es, kept long in Gothic, e.g. nasides 
(O.H.G. neritos with ablaut), shortened in Old English, e.g. 
neredes; 3rd pers. sg. -et loses its dental and is shortened, e.g. Goth. 
nasida, O.H.G. nerita, O.E. nerede', -ots keeps its long vowel in 
Gothic, e.g. menops (cf. O.H.G. manot), but is reduced in O.E. 
mona (and cf. nefa<*nepots ); I.E. -er>Goth. -ar ( fadar ), Prim. 
Norse -ir (written -iR by analogy with -iz). West Gmc. -er (O.E. 
feeder, O.H.G. fater). 

26 . Circumflected vowels are treated as follows: (a) when 
‘free’: I.E. -0 is reduced in Gothic to -a (cf. -o>-a above), in Old 
English to -a and Old High German to -0 (both in contrast with 
-o>u), e.g. *ghmd (Lat. homo)> Goth, guma, O.E. guma, O.H.G. 
gomo; I.E. -fli>Prim.Gmc. -ai, e.g. Goth, gibai ; I.E. -of> Prim. 
Gmc. -ai which by way of -e was reduced in West Germanic to -e, 
e.g. O.E. deege, O.H.G. tage. (b) When ‘covered’: I.E. -dm> 
Prim. Gmc. -o n with vowel long in Gothic ( gibo ), but reduced in 
North and West Germanic (O.N. giafa, O.E. giefa, O.S. gibo) ; 
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I.E. -os (from -o-es) and -as (from -a-es) coalesce in Prim.Gmc. 
-oz with long vowel in Gothic {dagos, gibos) and in Old High 
German {taga, geba), but shortened in Prim.Norse ( runoR ) and 
in Old English ( giefa); I.E. opt. -m>Prim.Gmc. -aiz, cf. Goth. 
bairais, O.H.G. herbs with reduction in Old English here; I.E. -oit 
represented in Goth, by -ai {bairai) and O.E. by -e {here). Cf. 
A. Walde, Die germanischen Auslautsgesetze, Halle, 1900. 

A Note on Vowels in Medial Syllables. I.E. -o->Prim. 
Gmc. -a-, e.g. *nemonom> Goth, niman, *dhoghoso> O.S. dagas, O.E. 
dsegses, -es; I.E. -e->Prim.Gmc. -i-, e.g. *bheresi>*berizi (Goth. 
bairis, O.H.G. Iritis), *bhereti>*beridi (Goth, bairip, O.H.G. birit ); 
I.E. -i- remains in Germanic, e.g. comparative -ison->Goth, -izan- 
[batiza), O.H.G. -iron- {besgiro) ; I.E. -u- remains, e.g. *sunumis> 
Goth., O.H.G. suntan; I.E. -a->-o-, e.g. *ghebhamis>Goth. gibom, 
O.H.G. gebom and pres. ind. 1st pers. -ami (cf. dSolic Tinapii, 
e.g. O.H.G. salbom ; I.E. -0- remains, e.g. Goth, tuggono, O.H.G. 
zungond; I.E. -i- remains, e.g. Goth, hauheino, O.H.G. hohino. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF 
WEST GERMANIC 

I. CONSONANTAL LENGTHENING ( GEMINATION) 

1 . Every consonant except r (whether Gmc. r or z) is 
lengthened when immediately preceding j, e.g. O.E. cymes, 
O.S. kunnies, O.H.G. kunnes ‘of the kin’ in contrast with 
Goth, kunjis and O.N. kyns. It is this lengthening which 
ultimately accounts for the consonantal differences between 
the members of such pairs as schopfenlschajfen ; citzenlessen; 
biicken/biegen. 

2 . The voiceless stops p, t, k are lengthened when im¬ 
mediately preceding r and l, but not before r and l when the 
consonants in question become final (as in the nominative). 
This difference of treatment leads to certain anomalies, for 
sometimes analogy is in favour of the lengthened form and 
sometimes not, e.g. O.H.G. acchar (nom. owing to inflected 
acchres, etc.), but O.E. xceres (gen. owing to nom. secer), cf. 
O.H.G. apful, O.E. seppel (owing to sepples, etc.)/O.H.G. 
affol-tra ‘apple-tree’, O.E. apulder. 
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3 . Before the frequent suffix -n doubling occurred only 
when the consonant immediately preceded -n without a 
vowel intervening. Hence there are often doublets, e.g. 
O.H.G. knabo (O.E. cnafa)jknappo ‘Knappe’; O.H.G. rabo 
(O.E. hrsefn) frabbo, N.H.G. Rappe\ O.H.G. tropfoj O.E. dropa. 
Typical English examples of doubling are the animal names 
O.E .frocga, docga, wicga (cf. earwig) and M.E. stagge. Loewe 
connects the doublings with those in personal names like 
Friddo, Emmo and traces them all to sound-symbolism {Germ. 
Sprachwissenschaft, 4th ed., 1, 101 ff.). 

4 . On the other hand, the lengthening of k, h before w is 
more specifically German, though there are parallels in 
Norse, e.g. O.H.G. naccot ‘nackt’, O.N. ngkkvidr/Goth, 
naqaps, O.E. nacod. Cf. Loewe, 1, gif. 

5 . The voiced spirant d became a stop d. Thus to Goth. 
biudan, baup and O.N. bio da, baud correspond O.S. biodan, bod 
and O.H.G. biotan, bot. The voiceless spirant p in the group 
-Ip- eventually becomes d in all the West Germanic lan¬ 
guages, e.g. in gold, wildi, but the spirant is retained in the 
oldest English texts. 

6. As in North Germanic z is changed to r. Thus to Goth. 
dius, diuzis correspond O.E. deor, deores and O.H.G. tior, 
tiores. 

II. WEST GERMANIC VOWELS 

1 . As in North Germanic e 1 (w) was retracted and lowered 
to a. This change occurs in the third century in the Upper 
German and Thuringian regions and in the oldest Runic 
inscriptions. In Old English this a was subsequently fronted 
to He in the Saxon dialects and from that position raised to e 
in the Anglian dialects, whereas in Old High German and 
Old Saxon a remains intact till affected by mutation. That 
the se and e of Old English are not mere continuations of 
Prim.Gmc. e 1 is indicated by the change to 0 before nasals 
(Goth, menaj O.E. mdna, O.H.G. mano), by the Old English 
retention of a before w, e.g. sawon (Goth, sehrum, O.H.G. 
sahum ) and by the change of Lat. a to zb (e), e.g. street, O.H.G. 
straza. 
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2. ‘Umlaut’ or mutation, a vowel change due to the 
assimilatory influence of a sound in immediate proximity 
or in a neighbouring syllable. The back vowels a, o, u may 
be mutated to the front vowels e, 6, u respectively under the 
influence of i or j. Under the same influence as also under 
the influence of u or w the mid-vowels e and o may be raised 
to the high position of i and u. Conversely, i and u may be 
lowered to e and o before the lower vowels e, a , o. A vowel 
without lip-rounding like e or i may be rounded under the 
influence of a labial sound, etc. All West and North Ger¬ 
manic languages show ‘Umlaut’, but in widely varying 
degrees and at widely separated periods. It may be that 
some mutations go back to the Primitive Germanic period, 
e.g. e>i before i, j, u as in O.H.G. zff<I.E. *esti, O.E. 
midd<*medjo; i>e in nest<*nizdos (Lat. nidus) and wer (Lat. 
vir ); u>o before a in O.S. giboran contrasted with giburd (an 
z-stem). Unfortunately Gothic is of no help here as it levels e 
and z’ under i except before h, by and r (e.g. wair ‘man’) and 
retains u except before h, by and r (e.g. gabailrps) quite inde¬ 
pendently of the vowel of the following syllable. 


A NOTE ON 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACCENT AND IN¬ 
TONATION IN THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

A. ACCENT 

1. The Primitive Indo-European accent was not bound to 
a particular syllable of the word as the Finnish is to the initial 
syllable or Welsh to the penultimate. It is said to be free. 
A compound word had both a main and secondary accent. 
The earliest form of accent may well have been a dynamic 
or stress accent, i.e. a marking off of a syllable by greater 
breath pressure and more intense muscular activity, but in 
some Indo-European languages we find pitch accent instead, 
i.e. the use of high, low, rising-falling or falling-rising tones. 
However, though the earlier Germanic languages—-judging 
6 
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from Modern Norwegian and Swedish—may have made con¬ 
siderable use of tones, the dominant principle in them all is 
stress. 

2 . The stress falls strongly on the initial syllable, which 
is usually the root-syllable, i.e. on that syllable which forms 
the significant kernel. 1 Thus to Gk. Trcnrip corresponds Gmc. 

J fadar. In a compound with two substantives the root- 
syllable of the first has main stress and that of the second 
component secondary stress, e.g. Goth, fotufatird. Gothic 
appears to have had secondary stress in a syllable following 
a long stem-syllable, but not after a short stem-syllable (cf. 
andanemeigs, but gabigs). If the first component was in Ger¬ 
manic a particle (adverb, preposition), it bore the stress in a 
substantival compound, e.g. O.H.G. 1 bitherbi , 1 bilithi , which 
survive in bieder and Bild, cf. Goth. 1 andawatird , O.H.G. 
] antwurti and Goth. frawatlrhts ‘sin’, O.S. farwurht. In a 
verbal compound the main stress is borne by the root- 
syllable, an indication that these compounds were formed 
later than the compound substantives. Corresponding to 
1 andawatlrdi is the Gothic verb and ] waurdjan. The looser nature 
of the composition is shown by the insertion in Gothic of a 
particle between adverbial prefix and verb, e.g. at-uh-gaf 
from at-giban (- uh -, cf. Lat. -que). Subsequently in High 
German ga-, hi- and fra normally lost their stress altogether. 
The distinction between stressed and unstressed prefixes is, 
however, reflected in the pairs ant/ent, ur/er, vor/ver, etc. 

3 . In the modern language—and no doubt to an appre¬ 
ciable extent in the older stages as well—various factors 
could modify the traditional stress system. In his Lehrbuch 
der Phonetik, 3rd ed., Leipzig and Berlin, 1920, Jespersen shows 
how psychological emphasis may act either over a whole 
group, e.g. \grenzen} Hos ungliicklich, or differentiate between two 
compounds like bluflarm (from blutt ‘bloB’) ‘very poor’ and 
i blut l -arm ‘anaemic’. Further, he shows how within the sen¬ 
tence the stress can shift according to the word which gives 

An exception to this principle is the stressing of a reduplicating prefix in 
O.E ,heht< Ihe-hait; O.H.G. I teta ‘I did y <*dhe-dhom; O.H.G. ^biben ‘to quake* 
from a reduplicated present. 
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new information ( Neuheitsdruck ‘novelty stress’) or indicates a 
contrast with another expressed or understood ( Gegensatzdruck 
‘contrast stress’), e.g. in the possible stressing of any word 
to the exclusion of the rest in such a sentence as Frieda gab 
mir das Buck, in which stress on Frieda singles her out from 
other names, while that on gab makes it contrast with lieh, etc. 
We might term such stresses predicate stresses, for they 
indicate what is the logical (if not the grammatical) pre¬ 
dicate. Next, Jespersen deals with stress as a unifying factor 
(Einheitsdruck ‘unifying stress’), as showing the difference 
between an enumeration of co-ordinated items 'Blumen, 

'Kranze , and a composite group like 1 Blumenkranze or between 
'alle 'moglichen Verbindungen ‘all the combinations possible’ 
and alle 'moglichen Verbindungen ‘all sorts of combinations’. 
Place-names like Sieben'burgen, Blanke'nese, etc. often show 
this unifying stress, cf. too Frau 'Doktor, er geht 'ab , infolge 
lessen, etc. Finally, there is a rhythmical factor which 
Behaghel characterizes as a tendency towards a more con¬ 
venient distribution of weight. The language does not favour 
two strong stresses coming together, but tends to alternation 
of stressed and unstressed syllables. This may account for the 
shift of stress in such compounds as Jahr'hundert, Jahr'tausend, 
Karfreitag, Arm 1 sunderhemd, Miss'handlung; un'endlich, un'moglich, 
etc.; ur'spriinglich; all'machtig, all'mahlich; aus'fuhrlich, vor- 
'trefflich ; wahr'haftig, tat'sachlich, wahr'scheinlich ; fort'wahrend ; 
will'kommen, voll'kommen; miss'brauchen, etc., voll'enden, etc.; 
froh'locken, will'fahren, lieb'kosen as well as the forms Fo'relle, 
Ha'lunke, Ho'lunder, Kohl'rabi; le'bendig ; schma'rotzen, schar- 
'wenzeln (cf. v. Michels, ‘Zur deutschen Akzentgeschichte, 
Germanica’, Sievers Festschrift, p.4of., Halle, 1925). Lu'therisch 
(of the Lutheran faith) has been influenced by ka'tholisch ; 
1 lutherisch means ‘of Luther’, but is used by some Protestants 
for ‘Lutheran’ as well. Michels thinks that le'bendig arises 
through the rhythmical grouping of 1 unle t bendig, that Fo'relle 
has shifted its stress through 'Bachforelle and Ho'lunder through 
1 Bergho\lunder. It is a factor, too, which has to be considered 
in connection with word-order within the sentence. 

4 . Stress has been a most important phenomenon through- 

6-2 
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out the history of German sounds and grammatical forms 
for it has conditioned the loss of syllables at the beginning 
(procope), in the middle (syncope) and at the end (apocope) 
of many words. We have already seen its effect in the treatment 
of unstressed finals in Germanic. 

B. INTONATION 

1 . All speech falls into tone-groups, each of which has a nu¬ 
clear stress with a dominant tone. A falling intonation is felt 
in English and German alike to be ‘ conclusive ’ (abschliessend 
—in Klinghardt’s terminology), whereas a rising intona¬ 
tion is ‘suspensive’ (weiterweisend ). Following H. E. Palmer’s 
English Intonation (Cambridge, 1924), we may call the syllables 
preceding the nucleus the ‘head’, which can start high, low 
or medium and either remain level or not, and the syllables 
following the nucleus the ‘tail’, which usually carries on the 
fall or rise of the nucleus tone. In a modern German text 
the comma is usually the signal for a rise, whereas a fall 
precedes a full stop. 

2 . In both languages there are wide variations in intona¬ 
tion between different individuals and regions. Sievers held 
the view that North and South German were diametrically 
opposed in regard to their tone-movements, a falling tone 
in the South corresponding to a rising tone in the North and 
vice versa, cf. Rhythmisch-melodische Studien. Behaghel, however, 
has reservations concerning this theory of the ‘Umlegung 
der Melodie’ (cf. Gesch. der deutschen Sprache, 5th ed. § 194). 

3 . The North German intonation system agrees sub¬ 
stantially with that of English. A falling intonation is used 
in (1) statements which usually begin with a medium head, 
e.g. das ist aus 'Holz gemacht, or, if the utterance is lively, with 
a rising head, e.g. da 'ist der 'See (after a long search) or 'da ist 
der 'See (insistently)—cf. also falling tone to set off contrasted 
syllables, e.g. vier'zehn, nicht vier'zig’, (2) polite imperatives 
with a high-toned head, e.g. ~bitte nehmen Sie 'Platz! or 
~wollen Sie bitte 'Platz nehmen (question in form, request in 
intention); (3) exclamatory sentences with a rising head, 
e.g. 'oh, wie 'hiibsch!, ist 'das ein hiibsches 'Haus!; (4) questions 
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asking for determinations (who? when? why? etc.) with a 
rising head, e.g. 'was ist 'los? 'wer bringt die ' Wdsche?; (5) ques¬ 
tions positing exclusive alternatives with a rise on the first 
and a fall on the second, e.g. mochtest du 'Tee oder 'Kaffee? a 
rising tone distributed over both Tee and Kaffee indicating that 
or implies and/or. A rising intonation is used in (1) questions 
asking for a decision yes or no, e.g. 'kommt er? hat er schon 
'Zimmer bestellt?, an ‘echoed’ question often having a sharp 
rise, e.g. [das ist nicht gross genug ] nicht 'gross genug?; (2) ques¬ 
tions repeating a previous question (whether yes/no or deter¬ 
mination) with a low-toned head, e.g. /ob er kommt?,/wer die 
Wdsche bringt?,/wie sagten Sie, dass Ihr Name ware?;/wie ist doch 
gleich Ihr Name?', (3) reassuring or encouraging utterances— 
especially addressed to children—with a low rising tone, 
e.g. yum, du wirst recht fleissig sein, also in saying farewell, 
e.g. fiuten Morgen! ,Adieu! whereas the reply is on a falling 
(conclusive) tone; (4) protests with a contrast made explicit, 
having a twofold rise, e.g. wenn Sid's nicht 'gerne tun, lassen 
Sie's 'bleiben or es kommt nicht auf 'mich, sondern auf 'dick an. 
A falling-rising combination occurs as in English for an im¬ 
plied concession, e.g. ich ~will nicht sagen, dass er v schlecht 
gewesen ist or ~Kommen Sie am 'Montag! Am w Dienstag, meinen 
Sie? A level tone below the level of the surrounding utterance 
indicates a parenthesis, e.g. er ist nicht gekommen, [sagte er], 
denn.... 

4 . In some European languages tones serve not only to 
disclose the speaker’s general intention, but to distinguish 
words. This is not the case in German, English, Dutch or 
Danish, but it is in Norwegian and Swedish as well as in 
certain non-Germanic languages, e.g. Lithuanian, Lettish, 
Slovinzian, Slovene, Serbo-Croat and North Albanian (Gheg). 
In Norwegian the use of a single tone ['] and a compound 
tone [ v ] i.e. falling-rising, distinguishes such homonyms as 
'lyse ‘light’ (subs), w lyse ‘to light’; 'kokken ‘male cook’; 
w kokken ‘female cook’; bonder (pron. ' banner ) ‘peasants’, 
v banner ‘beans’. Historically this difference often goes back 
to that between a monosyllable and a disyllable in Old Norse, 
e.g. bwndr ‘peasants’, baunir ‘beans’ and separates the pre- 
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sents of weak from those of strong verbs, e.g. 'bryter ‘ breaks ’ 
<O.N. brytr, w kaster ‘throws’<O.N. kastar, cf. I. Marm and 
A. Sommerfelt, Teach Yourself Norwegian, London, 1943, 33 ff. 

For further details cf. M. L. Barker, A Handbook of German 
Intonation for University Students (Cambridge, 1925); H. Kling- 
hardt, Ubungen im deutschen Tonfall (Leipzig, 1927); O. 
Jespersen, Lehrbuch derPhonetik (Leipzig, 1904); O. von Essen, 
Grundziige derhd. Satzintonation{ Ratingen, 1956); W. G. Moulton, 
The Sounds of English and German (Chicago, 1962), pp. 129-138. 

THE FORMS OF GERMANIC 
A. DECLENSIONS 
I. SUBSTANTIVES 

1 . As in Indo-European the Germanic substantive and 
adjective ‘stem’ {Stamm) consisted either of the bare ‘root’ 
(Wurzel) or of root + one or more stem-forming suffixes ending 
in either a vowel (e.g. i, u) or consonant (e.g. n). The most 
important of such suffixes are discussed below under Word- 
formation. To the stems ‘inflexions’ were added to indicate 
syntactical relationships within the sentence or word-group. 

2 . The inflexional system of Germanic is much reduced 
and simplified in comparison with Indo-European. Of the 
three numbers in the latter (singular, dual and plural), the 
dual has been lost except in a few pronouns. Whereas the 
three genders (masculine, feminine and neuter) are retained 
the eight original cases (nominative, vocative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, locative, instrumental, ablative) have in 
effect been reduced to four (nominative, accusative, genitive, 
dative), though—as is shown below—a separate instrumental 
is found in the oldest stages. The vocative, which is a distinct 
form in Gothic, had the bare stem form and in Old High 
German and Old English coalesced with the nominative. 
The locative and ablative survived only in the forms of other 
cases in certain declensions. Their functions—as that of the 
instrumental—were usually absorbed by the dative—a good 
example of what Delbriick calls ‘syncretism’. 
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3 . The declensions differed from each other according to 
the form of the stem. Thus we have ‘root’ substantives with¬ 
out stem-forming suffix; vocalic stems in I.E. -0, -io, -i, -u, 
etc.; consonantal stems in -n, -r, etc. Here again the Germanic 
languages tend to coalesce and simplify, in particular merging 
the w-stems in the z'-s terns. 

The Cases 

4 . The nominative is the case of the subject of the sentence or of 
the complement of a verb of being, becoming, seeming, etc. It 
was formed in the singular (masculine and feminine) by adding 
the specific ending -s to the vowel stems in -0, -i and -u, hence 
Gk. ittttos or Lat. dominus (dom-en-o-s), hostis, fructus. In ac¬ 
cordance with Verner’s Law and the vowel-change o> a, we find 
in Germanic -os > -az, -is > -iz, -us > -uz . Gothic dropped the short 
vowel in -az and -iz, and devoiced final z, hence dag-s, gast-s, but 
retained u in sunus. Ancient Runic inscriptions in Denmark, 
Schleswig and Sweden show that z (Kluge s 2 ) became a kind of 
palatal ZT, transcribed R, and the above nominative endings appear 
as -aR, -iR and -uR respectively; the earlier forms with a sibilant 
are found in such early Finnish loan-words as kuning-as, reng-as. 
In Old High German the nominative shows no trace of the z 
ending and the short vowel preceding z normally disappears, but 
-i and -u were retained after a short syllable, e.g. win-i ‘friend’, 
sun-u ‘son’. The Indo-European consonantal stems (other than 
r- and w-stems) added -s to the final consonant of the stem, e.g. 
Lat. rex<reg-s, and this ending was retained in Goth, batlrg-s, but 
disappeared in O.H.G. burg. Feminine w-stems in Indo-European 
had no ending, cf. Lat. mensa (shortened from mensa). This a 
became 0 in Gmc. and should in O.H.G. have given -u after a 
short syllable just as the form bir-u ‘I bear’ corresponds to Lat. 
fer-o; in O.E. we find the singular form giefu. After a long syllable 
and in polysyllables u was lost, and in the oldest O.H.G. we find 
halp, buoz, stunt, huuil and occasionally get forms like chimeinidh 
‘Gemeinde’ and samanunc ‘Versammlung’. The form which 
prevailed, however, was taken over from the accusative in -a 
(I.E. -dm), hence geba, gimeinida, samanunga. The r-sterns indicating 
kinship lengthened the final syllable to form the nominative, e.g. 
Gk. Trent]p, tppctTwp; -er was shortened in O.H.G. to -er, hence fater. 
The w-stems either lengthened the final syllable of the stem to -en, 
cf. Gk. Trotpriv ‘ shepherd ’, or -on, cf. Gk. Saipcov, dr]Scbv ‘ nightingale ’, 
or had a nominative in 0. -en gives in O.N. -e, e.g. hane\ -on gives 
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in Goth. -5, e.g. tuggo, augo and in O.H.G. -re (given as re by 
Baesecke, Eitif. in das Ahd. § 86, 2 on the ground of certain forms 
surviving in the dialects of Wallis in Switzerland and Pernegg in 
Garinthia), e.g. zunga, ouga; -o gives -o in O.H.G. hano. 

Except in Gothic the vocative case coincides in the Germanic 
languages with the nominative. Gothic has separate forms for 
masc. a-stems {dag), yre-sterns ( laisari), i-stems ( juggalaud), re-stems 
( daupu, sunau). The Indo-European form in the o-declension con¬ 
sisted in the pure stem form in -e, e.g. Gk. XOks, Lat. lupe, Lith. 
vilke. 

5 . In the plural the specific nominative ending -es was added 
to the o, i, u, a and consonant stems giving -os < -o-es, -ei-es, 
-eu-es, -as < -a-es, consonant + es respectively. The ending -os, 
Gmc. -oz, persisted in Goth, dagos, but in O.H.G. it was the 
accusative form taga, older taga < *daganz, cf. R. Loewe, Germ. 
Sprachwissenscha f t (1933), n, 9, which replaced it. O.E. wulfas, 
O.S. wulfos are usually regarded as coming from I.E. -oses (cf. 
Vedic asvasas, unless that be an innovation, but Prokosch sug¬ 
gests that -s is perhaps from acc. -ns) ; the Frisian wulfar (besides 
wulfa ) may be due to Norse influence. Some have thought of 
influence of the O.E., O.S. forms by pronominal pas ‘those’, 
cf. dornim like isti. -ei-es > Gmc. -ijiz (for unstressed e > i) and this 
was shortened to -iz, whence Goth, gasteis and O.H.G. with loss 
of a mora gesti; -eii-es > Gmc. -iwiz, whence Goth, sunjus and 
O.H.G. suni. Consonant + es> consonant -I- iz which regularly 
disappears after a long syllable in O.H.G. burg, though the 
umlaut of O.E. byrg conserves the influence of i in -iz. In O.H.G. 
we find accordingly in the re-stems hanon, zungun; in the r-stems fater 
(the alternative form fater a being due to taga) and the old partici¬ 
pial stems like friunt. 

6. The accusative in its widest sense indicates the goal of a 
directed process, e.g. Romam eo or he dug the garden or he dug a hole. 
The object may be either that ‘affected’ by the action (garden) 
or ‘effected’ by it (hole). The accusative singular ending was -m, 
giving with o-stems -om, e.g. imrov, dominum; with z'-s terns -im, 
e.g. sitim; with re-stems -um, e.g. fructum; with re-stems -dm, e.g. 
mensam<*mensam; and with consonant stems (including re- and 
r-stems) a syllabic m, e.g. iroS-oc, ped-em. In Germanic -om became 
-an, and the vowel re is retained in the Runic form staina, but all 
trace of ending has disappeared in the O.H.G. stein. Similarly 
-im>-in and -um>-un. We expect -i and -re to remain in O.H.G. 
after a short syllable mini, sunu, but to be dropped after a long 
syllable, e.g. gast, hand, -dm became in Germanic -om> -on> -o n and 
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in O.H.G. this gives -a, e.g. geba (cf. tuyga< tuygo 11 above); gebn 
usurped the functions of the nominative as well, -m became in 
Germanic -urn > m, which disappears after a long syllable, whence 
accusatives like burg, fuoz, hanon, zungun without specific case¬ 
ending. 

7 . In the plural the accusative was formed by adding -ns to 
the stem, whence -ons (Cretan Aukovs = Attic Aukous) , -ins, -uns 
and—after a consonant—syllabic -ns; only the a-sterns simply 
added s, e.g. mensas, so that these stems in Indo-European had 
the same form as the nominative, but a different accent from them. 
-ons gave in Germanic -anz, whence O.H.G. -a in taga; *ghostins 
gave *gastinz> O.H.G. gesti, which coincided with nominative 
gesti<*ghosteies; *sedhuns gave *sedunz> O.H.G. situ, which occurs 
only once and may be due to a scribal error. As a rule, e.g. in 
suni, the nominative ending prevailed, -ns gave -unz, but in O.H.G. 
the nominative form of the consonant stems without ending pre¬ 
vailed, e.g. burg,fater, hanon, zungun. 

8 . The function of the Indo-European genitive does not admit 
of precise definition, though we may say—with Sommer—that it 
is the case indicating range or appurtenance (Bereichskasus), in¬ 
cluding e.g. such usages as the possessive or partitive. Whereas 
with a verb like ‘to grasp’ the accusative indicates the object 
actually affected, the genitive indicates vaguely the ‘region’ of 
the object and corresponds to some such phrase as ‘grasp at'. 
Hence in the older languages (and even in early N.H.G.) the 
genitive is prevalent with verbs of perception, reflection, emotion 
and participation (see below). In the singular it was formed by 
adding -es or -os as in Lat. pedis, Gk. rroSos (also -eso, -oso and -esio, 
-osio, cf. Homeric Gk. nriroio). The Ger. tag-es appears to be a 
compromise between -is from -eso and -as from -oso; O.H.G. gen. 
geba represents Gmc. *geb-oz<*ghebhas (cf. Gk. 6eas); O.H.G. 
fridoo may represent Gmc. *frip-auz. Similarly unprotected final s 
has disappeared in O.H.G. desfater< *fader-s, cf. Gk. ircn-pos, Lat. 
patris and in the w-stems like hanin. 

9 . In the plural the genitive was formed by -dm. This ending 
occurs in all declensions and survives in Gothic gibo. The Gothic 
masculine and neuter gen. pi. in e ( dage, watirde, hanane, etc.) may 
be due to ablaut e/d unless influenced by instrumental singular. 
It is noteworthy that in O.H.G. -0 occurs throughout the declen¬ 
sions, but in the case of the geba-class, the ending conforms to that 
of the n feminines (zunga- class), hence gebono. In O.H.G. -ono is 
transferred from the feminines to the masculine and neuter weak 
substantives. 
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10 . The dative was the case used to indicate the recipient, 
beneficiary or interested party in a transaction, the agent being 
expressed by the nominative and the object of the transaction by 
the accusative. Hence it was traditionally employed for the 
‘indirect’ object of such verbs as ‘to give, bring, obey and tell’ 
and could stand also for the goal or purpose of an activity. Its 
ending in Indo-European was -ei or -ai, also in Greek in¬ 
finitive slvoti. Coalesced with o this gave Gk. noTaiicp and O.Lat. 
populoi, with a it gave 6 ea and deae. In Germanic both -di and -ai 
give -ai (cf. Goth, gibai ‘ to the gift’), which is shortened in O.H.G. 
to -e, hence tage, so that the dative -e of masculine and neuter 
stems to-day is the last remnant of the old case. Otherwise the 
dative singular in Germanic was apparently formed from either 
the instrumental or the locative of Indo-European, e.g. O.H.G. gebu 
‘to the gift’ (instrumental, I.E. a, cf. Lith. ranka ‘by hand’), and 
ensti ‘to grace’ (locative, cf. I.E. -ei; or—according to Wilmanns, 
§65, 4 and Baesecke, §82, 4—-an instrumental in T). 

11 . In the plural Germanic shared a dative ending -mite with 
the Balto-Slavic -mus (Lith. rahko-mus ‘manibus’). This ending 
-muz lost its vowel and -mz underwent assimilation resulting in 
ending -m. With the masculine and neuter o-stems the O.H.G. 
ending was -um < -o-mus or -o-miz (with 0 > u before m), e.g. tagum, 
wortum; with 2-stems we have -mb, e.g. gestim, and this ending was 
applied also to M-stems, e.g. sunim, owing to the fact that the 
regularly developed nominative suni agreed with gesti. In the 
consonantal stems (apart from 72-stems) -um developed from -m 
<-mus. Feminine o-stems in O.H.G. had dative plurals in -om, 
e.g. gebom. In the 72 -stems, whether masculine, feminine or 
neuter, -dm is used, e.g. hanom, zungom, ougom, with 0 from gen. 
hanono, etc. in contrast with O.E. gumum. 

12 . The locative, which is a living case in Indo-Iranian, Balto- 
Slavic, Oscan and Umbrian, but occurs only sporadically in 
Greek and Latin, was used to indicate position in space or time. 
In the -0 stems it was formed by adding -i to the -e form of the 
stem, and this -ei perhaps survived in the oldest Anglo-Saxon 
dative ending -i; such uninflected forms as O.H.G. hus (instead 
of normal dative huse), cf. O.E. ham (rarely hame), to dseg, to morgen 
(also merged) and O.S. at hus, te hus) and proper nouns in a locative 
function, and even a modern adverb like daheim, are thought to 
perpetuate the Indo-European locative. In the -i and -u stems 
the locative was formed by lengthening the full-grade diphthongs 
ei and eu to ei and eu respectively, cf. Gk. iroAri'i, Goth, anstcii and 
perhaps O.H.G. ensti (dative of anst ‘grace ’)—unless from *ansti — 
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and Skt. sunau, Goth, sunau, O.H.G. (rare) suniu. In the con¬ 
sonantal stems the locative was formed by adding -i, e.g. Gk. 
vukti ‘at night’; this survives in the O.H.G. uninflected datives 
burg, hanin, etc., the short vowels being dropped in the final 
position. 

13 . The so-called instrumental case appears to have been 
primarily a comitative or sociative case, indicating someone or 
something in connection or association with another person or 
object. From this arises the notion of co-operation and hence 
instrumentality (cf. our use of with for both accompaniment and 
instrument). In keeping the instrumental apart from the dative 
the older Germanic languages are more conservative than either 
Greek or Latin, where, as in the modern Germanic languages, it 
was often replaced by a prepositional phrase. In the singular the 
o-stems formed their ‘instrumental’ by lengthening the stem- 
vowel to 0, which yields in O.H.G. -u, hence hofu (extended to 
z'-stems, e.g. gastu ), and the a-stems maintained their long vowel, 
which in Germanic became 0 and again in O.H.G. -u, whence 
dat. gebu ‘to the gift’. In the o-stems the ablaut form e gave rise 
to the Gothic pronominal instrumentals pe (dupe ‘dazu’, etc.), 
Iffe ‘how’, whereas the O.H.G. instrumentals diu, (h)wiu , etc. go 
back to forms like *tio, etc. 

14 . In the plural the Balto-Slavic and Germanic groups formed 
the instrumental by adding -mis (Gmc. -miz by Verner’s Law) 
to the stem, e.g. *dagamiz, *gastimiz, *gebomiz, *sunumiz, etc. This 
and the dative plural ending -mus combine to form the Germanic 
dative plural, but the i of -mis has left a trace in the umlaut of 
O.E. psem (*paimiz ) as against pam (*paimuz ), unless the pi .psem 
is due to analogy with dat. sg. paem < instr. *paimi. 

15 . The ablative, as a case with specific ending, occurred in 
Indo-European only in the o-stems, in which it indicated the 
point of departure, origin or separation or the object adduced in 
comparing objects characterized by different degrees of the same 
quality (cf. Latin). Its ending was -od. As a case its functions were 
taken over in Germanic either by the dative, with or without such 
prepositions as af (H.G. ab) and German von, or by the genitive. 
The -od ending did, however, survive in the adverbial suffix -0 of 
Gothic, -0 of High German and -a of O.E. sona ‘soon’, twiwa 
‘twice’, and still exists in the -e of lange and gerade. 
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II. PRONOUNS 

(a) Pronouns of the First and Second Persons 
and Reflexives 

16 . The personal pronouns of the ist and 2nd persons and 
the reflexive of the 3rd person are not in Indo-European 
differentiated according to gender, as e.g. in Semitic lan¬ 
guages. The reflexive was used for dual and plural as well 
as singular. The pronouns of the ist and 2nd persons had 
separate forms for dual and plural and a few examples of 
duals have survived. The reflexive was preserved in Gothic, 
Norse and German, but was lost in Old Saxon and English, 
where it was replaced by the forms him, her, them with self 
(selves) added. 

17 . In the nominative the Indo-European prototypes of the 
Germanic ist and 2nd pers. pronouns are: (1) in the singular: 
*ego (Gk. sydb, Lat. ego ) with egom giving the Proto-Norse enclitic 
-(i)ka, and *eg (as in Baltic languages) giving when stressed *ek 
(Norse ek, O.S. ec) and when unstressed *ik (Goth, ik, O.S. ic, O.E. 
ic, O.H.G. ih); *tu giving Gmc. *pii (Goth, pu, O.H.G. du, etc.); 
(2) in the dual: Gmc. *we-d (for *ue-du, cf. Lith. ve-du ‘ we two ’) giving 
Gmc. *wet (Goth, wit, O.Norw. vet ) and *wit (O.E. and O.S. wit, 
O.Icel. vit; Sylt Frisian wat); Gmc. *ju-t (for *iu-du, cf. Lith. jii-du 
‘you two 5 ) giving, by analogy with *wit, the form *jit (O.Icel. it, 
O.E. and O.S. git; Low and Middle Franc, and Westfalian jit 
‘ye’; O.Bav. e'3, now es for the plural ‘ye 5 ; Sylt Frisian jat for 
the 3rd pers. ‘they two 5 ); (3) in the plural: *wei, with pi. -s 
*weis, giving (a) from *weis the form *wiz (Goth, weis, O.Swed. 
wi\f\, O.H.G. wir) and ( b) from *weis the form *wez (O.E. we, 
O.S. we); *ju, with plural -s *jus (Goth, jus), giving in North 
and West Germanic a form with the vowel of the ist person plural, 
hence O.Icel. er ( jer), O.E. ge and ge, O.S. gi and ge, Netherlandish 
gij (Flemish), jij (Du., Fris.),jV (unstressed ),jullie ( =ji lieden ‘you 
people 5 ) and O.H.G. ir (instead of jir, owing to the omission 
of j in the oblique cases). 

18 . In the accusative the Indo-European prototypes of the 
Germanic ist and 2nd person and reflexive pronouns are: (1) in 
the singular: *me-ge (cf. Gk. epiys, consisting of acc. me and an 
emphatic particle), giving Gmc. *mek, *mik (O.N., O.S. mik, 
O.H.G. mih). In O.E. the accus. mec is often replaced by the 
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dat. me just as in Dutch mij and in some Low German dialects 
mi stands for both cases (though conversely some Low German 
dialects use the accus. mikjmek for the dative, see below); *te-ge, 
with an analogous development (except Goth, puk, where u is due 
to pu) ; (2) refl. sik/sek ; (3) in dual and plural the 1st and 2nd 
persons substituted the dative for the accusative before the emer¬ 
gence of such analogical forms as O.E. unc-it {-it due to wit) ‘us 
two’ and inc-it {-it due to git, cf. Bav. enk-s ) ‘you two’, both 
alternating with dative forms unc and inc, O.E. us-ic ‘us’, eowic 
‘you’ alternating with dat. us, eow and O.H.G. uns-ih, iuw-ih ‘euch’ 
formed on the analogy of *mik, *pik. 

19 . In the dative the Indo-European prototypes of the Ger¬ 
manic 1st and 2nd persons (the dative of the reflexive being 
distinguished only in Goth, sis and O.N. sir) are: (1) in the 
singular: *me-s, giving when unstressed Gmc. *miz (Goth, mis, 
Proto-Norse meR; W.Gmc. mb, which survived in O.H.G., but 
in O.E. lost its final consonant and was subsequently lengthened 
to me, cf. L.G. mi and Netherl. mij besides unstressed me); *te-s, 
showing an analogous development (except Goth, pus due to pu); 
(2) in the dual: *i}-ge, giving *uyk ‘us two’ (O.E. unc; Goth. 
ugkis, O.N. okkr by analogy with dative singular); *en-ge {?), 
giving Gmc. *iyk (O.E. inc; Goth, igqis, O.N. ykkr as before; 
Bav. enk now used as a plural); (3) in the plural: *ns, giving Gmc. 
*uns (O.N. oss, O.E. us, O.S. us; O.H.G. uns; Goth, unsis like 
mis); *e-ues {e- as in i-ste ; -ues, cf. vos, ves-ter), giving Gmc. *ew 
(O.E. eow ‘you’, O.S. eu or iu, O.H.G. iu; Goth, izwis and O.Icel. 
dr go back—like Welsh chwi —to I.E. *esues, *s-ues). 

20 . The Germanic genitives *min~, *pin-, *sin- are in some 
way related to the stems of the possessive adjectives. In Goth, meina 
etc. a is from 0, perhaps neuter pi. possessive. The dual genitives 
*uykar- (Goth, ugkara, O.N. okkar, O.E. uncer; O.S. unkero like 
bethero; O.H.G. unker) and *iykar- (Goth, igqara, O.N. ykkar, O.E. 
incer) and the plural genitives *unsar- and *euwar-/*ezwar- contain 
an I.E. comparative suffix -ero. The O.H.G. unser and iuwer have 
the ending of the strong adjective in the masc. sg. nom. blinter. 

{b) Pronouns and Demonstratives of the 
Third Person 

21 . The personal pronouns of the 3rd person in Germanic 
are taken from among Indo-European demonstrative pronouns 
meaning ‘this’, ‘that’, ‘yon’ and anaphoric pronouns used for 
referring to a preceding or following item (‘he’, ‘this’, ‘the latter’, 
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‘the same’, etc.). Thus I.E. *i-s, an anaphoric pronoun found 
in Lat. is, gives in Germanic unstressed *iz (Goth, is ‘he’; O.H.G. 
ir, er) ; the neuter *id (cf. Lat. id) gives Gmc. *it (Goth, it-a, 
O.H.G. i^); the accus. masc. gives Gmc. *ino, inon (Goth, ina, 
O.H.G. inari); the gen. masc. and neuter *e-sio gives Goth, is, 
O.H.G. is; the gen. sg. fern. *es-as gives Goth, izos, O.H.G. ira; 
the dat. sg. masc. and neuter *esmai gives Goth, irnma, whereas 
the instrumental *esmo gives O.H.G. imu; the dat. sg. fem *esa 
gives O.H.G. iru; the gen. pi. *esdm gives O.H.G. iro; the dat. pi. 
*emis gives Goth, im, O.H.G. in. 

22 . The I.E. *ki-, found in Lat. cis, gives O.E. he ‘he’, 
Du hij, L.G. he, M.G. her (he + e'r ) and supplies h- to O.E. hit, 
Du. het as well as to Eng. him, her and Du. hem, haar. The same 
I.E. root is preserved in the Scandinavian han ‘he’ and hun 
‘she’, the Eng. dialect-form hoo ‘she’ (O.E. heo) as well as in 
O.H.G. hiutu ‘heute’ (from hiu tagu), hi naht ‘heint, heute nacht’, 
O.H.G. hiuru, M.H.G. hiure ‘heuer, dieses Jahr’ (hiu jaru), O.H.G. 
hern ‘hierher’ and hinan (O.E. heonan). 

23 . The I.E. demonstrative *so (as in Gk. 6 from so) persists 
in Goth, sa ‘the’ (masc.) and the fem. *sia in O.H.G. siu (un¬ 
stressed si). The pi. masc. nom. *sio-es and acc. *sio-ns give 
O.H.G. sia; fem. pi. *sia-es gives O.H.G. sio and neuter pi. *sia 
gives O.H.G. siu. The I.E. *se (as in Lat. ip-se) occurs as se in 
Old English. 

24 . The I.E. stem *te-j*to- gives to Germanic languages both 
the definite article (developed from anaphoric uses of the pro¬ 
noun) and such words as ‘they’, ‘them’ and ‘their’ (cf. Norw. 
de, dem, deres; De ‘you’ copying German polite Sie). Thus nom. 
sg. fem. *tia gives O.H.G. diu; nom. sg. neuter *to-d gives O.E. 
pset, O.H.G. daz (Goth, pata with added particle - 5 ); acc. masc. 
*tom- gives Goth, pana, O.H.G. den and acc. fem. *tiam gives 
O.H.G. dia; gen. masc. and neuter *te-so gives O.H.G. des and 
gen. fem. *te-sas gives O.H.G. dera; dat. masc. and neuter *tesmo 
gives O.H.G. demu. In the pi. masc. nom. *tio-es and *tio-ns give 
O.H.G. dia, *toi gives de; fem. *tias gives O.H.G. dio and neuter 
*tia gives O.H.G. diu; gen. *tesdm gives O.H.G. dero; dat. *toi-mis 
gives Goth, paim and O.H.G. dem. The d- in O.H.G. nom. dir 
appears to have been taken from the feminine and neuter 
nominatives and the oblique cases of the masculine, the ending 
-er being due to the pronoun er<*is and the length due to se. Old 
Saxon has se, the, thie. 

25 . The I.E. interrogative stem *q v o-\*q v i supplies in Ger¬ 
manic interrogatives and relatives. *q v os gives Goth by as, O.E. 
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hwa ‘who’; *q v is gives O.S. hwe (O.H.G. hwer having the ending 
of er). *q u od gives O.E. hwset, O.H.G. hwa3. *q v oteros occurs in 
Goth, hyapar, O.N. hvarr, O.E. hwseper ‘whether of two’. *q v i- 
occurs in O.E. hwilc ‘which’, whereas O.H.G. hwelih shows hwa- 
from *q v o-. 

26 . To indicate unrestricted generality Skt. used -cana and 
Lat. - cum-que, an element which survived in Goth, -him, e.g. 
ni ains-hun ‘not one at all’, and in the form with grammatical 
change -gin, cf. O.E. hwer gen, Norw. hverken ‘neither’ (O.N. 
hvart-gi), ikke ‘not’ for ( ni)eit-gi ‘not one thing at all’, cf. irgend 
from io wergin<*hwar-gin, cf. O.N. ne-hvergi. 

III. THE ADJECTIVE 
Declension 

27 . In Indo-European—as shown by Latin and Greek— 
adjective stems could be either vocalic in -0 (with subvarieties 
-jo, -uo ) for masculine and neuter with feminine in -a, and 
in -i, -u for all genders, or consonantal (e.g. audax, audac-). 
The Germanic languages gradually merged the i- and re-stems 
into th eja (I.E. io) declension and did not retain a special 
consonantal class, though Germanic introduced a new feature 
in the adjectival declension by separating a ‘weak’ declension 
(according to which any adjective used in a definite sense—see 
Syntax below—could be given endings of masculine and 
neuter an- and feminine ore-stems) and a ‘strong’ declension 
(characterized by the case-endings of the a- and o-stems 
supplemented by pronominal endings). 

28 . The following pronominal endings occur in the 
‘strong’ declension: masc. nom. sg. only in O.H.G. -er, e.g. 
blinter, cf. *per; acc. sg. in -are(re), e.g. Goth, blindana like pana, 
O.E., O.Fris. blindne, O.H.G. blintan like z'reare; dat. sg. (also 
neuter) in Goth, -amma, e.g. blindamma like pamma (from 
*pamme, see above), O.E. blindum and O.H.G. -emu, e.g. 
blintemu like demu; neuter nom. acc. in Goth, -ata, e.g. 
blindata (beside blind like wadrd), cf. -ata and O.H.G. -aj, e.g. 
blintar, (beside blint), cf. day, nom. pi. in -ai, e.g. Goth. 
blindai like pai (W.Gmc. -e in O.E. blinde, O.H.G. blinte ); 
gen. pi. in -aizepaizo, e.g. Goth, blindaize like ize, O.E. 
blindra, O.H.G. blintero like dew, dat. pi. in -aim, in Goth. 
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blinddim like paim, O.H.G. -em in blintem like dem (against 
O.E. blindum ); neuter nom. pi. pronominal in O.H.G. ~{i)u 
in blintiu like diu, a form corresponding with that of the nom. 
sg. of the feminine; fern. gen. sg. in - aizos, Goth, blindaizos 
like izos, O.E. -re in blindre, O.H.G. -era in blintera like ira; 
dat. sg. in O.E. -re, e.g. blindre, O.H.G. -em in blinteru ; nom. 
acc. pi. has the pronominal -o in O.H.G. blinto like dio. 

The weak declension of the adjective is thought to have a 
parallel in the Greek and Latin nouns in -on- connected with 
adjectives, e.g. crrpapos ‘ squinting ’/aTpapcbv ‘squinter’; Lat. rufus\ 
Rufon -; catus ‘ astute ’ jCaton -, etc. Loewe adduces O.N. Sigvqrdr unge 
‘Sigurd the youth’ with wk. masc. of mg. It has been suggested 
that the use of -n inflexions in ‘definite’ indications has been 
furthered by the use of a demonstrative *eno-, e.g. in such phrases 
as O.N. Eirikr em raupe ‘Eric the Red’ (Mod.Icel. him for em). 
This would bring the weak adjective more into line with the 
‘definite’ declension of the adjective in Baltic and Slavic lan¬ 
guages, e.g. Lett, labs tevs ‘a good father '/lab-ais tevs ‘the good 
father’ and O.Slav. dobra zena ‘a good woman ’/dobra-ja zena ‘the 
good woman’, the ‘definite’ ending being usually traced to 
demonstrative *is and relative *ios. 

[Earlier forms of the pronominal endings are given in the 
preceding section (Pronouns) and variants of the Old High 
German endings are treated below in the Old High German 
chapter.] 

Comparison 

29 . The comparative suffix in Indo-European was - jes / 
-iosj-ios (cf. Lat. maidr)/-is. The Germanic comparative stems 
are -izenj-izon (cf. Gk. -tov- < -icrov-) and -dzenj-ozon formed 
by adding the suffix -en/-on to -is and -os respectively. Gothic 
and Old High German show both suffixes, e.g. Goth. nom. 
hauhiza (stem -anj-iri), O.H.G. hohiro (stem -onj-en)-, Goth, 
nom. swinpoza (stem -anj-in), O.H.G. hohoro (stem - onj-en ). 
Whereas Gothic maintained I.E. -i in the feminine, e.g. 
hauhizei, West Germanic adapted the feminine to the ordinary 
weak declension. 

30 . The superlative was formed by adding -to to the com¬ 
parative suffix -is, e.g. Goth, hduhists, O.H.G. hohisto (weak) 
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beside hohosto by adaptation to the comparative in -oro 
(O.E. heardosta). 

In many languages common adjectives meaning ‘good’, 
‘bad’, ‘large’, ‘small’, form their comparative and superla¬ 
tive from a root other than that of the positive. Thus Latin 
has melior, optimus, peior, plus, etc. The Germanic comparatives 
of the above adjectives are *batizan- (O.E. betra, O.H.G. 
begird), *wersizan- (O.E. wiersa ‘worse’, O.H.G. wirsiro), 
*maizan- (O.E. mara, O.H.G. mero) and *minnizan- (O.H.G. 
minniro ‘minder’, but O.E. leessa) ; the superlatives are *batist- 
(O.E. betsta, O.H.G. be^isto), *wersist- (O.E. wiersta, O.H.G. 
wirsisto), *maist- (O.E. msesta , O.H.G. meisto ) and *minnist 
(O.H.G. minnisto, but O.E. Isesta). Cf. Loewe, ix, 74. 

Adverbs were formed in Germanic from adjectives by the 
suffix -0 (an I.E. ablative in -od, cf. Skt. adhartid=Go\h. undaro 
‘underneath’), shortened to -0 in O.H.G., e.g. gillhho, ubilo. 

IV. NUMERALS 

31 . The Indo-Europeans were apparently in possession of a 
decimal system of counting, but this was probably the culminating 
point of a long development out of more primitive systems. Thus 
the use of the dual number ending in *ohtdu indicates the use of 
a tetradic system, in which the first four numbers alone were 
declinable. It was the use of the hands with the ten fingers for 
counting which favoured the decimal system. It is thought that 
*petjq ll e ‘five’ is cognate with ‘finger’ and ‘fist’ and that *dekm 
‘ten’ and *krp.tom, *dkmt, *dkomt ‘hundred’ and Gk. -kovtoc are 
connected with ‘hand’. Traces of a very primitive vigesimal 
system appear in the Celtic languages, e.g. Irish da Jichit ‘forty’, 
literally ‘two twenties’, Fr. quatre-vingts, Eng. three score, etc., 
Dan. tres for tresindstyve ‘sixty’, literally ‘three times twenty’, 
firs<firsindstyve ‘eighty’, Ger. Stiege ‘eine Anzahl von 20’, i.e. ‘a 
score’, etc. A duodecimal or sexagesimal system may account 
for such peculiarities in the Germanic languages as that eleven 
and twelve (Goth, dinlif, twalif) mean one and two left over 
respectively, that after sixty (Goth, saihstigjus ‘six decades’) the 
numbers from seventy to a hundred are formed in a different 
manner (Goth, sibuntehund, etc.; O.H.G. sibunzo, etc.) and that 
the term hund- originally meant a ‘gross’ or ‘six score’ ( Gross - 
hundert, cf. Eng. long hundred), the decimal hundred being expressed, 
7 
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e.g. by O.E. hundteontig and O.H.G. zehanzug. A group of sixty is 
in German Schock, cf. Eng. shock (originally 60 sheaves, but now 
equivalent to Ger. Mandel ‘astook of 12 or 15 sheaves’). For O.E. 
mand, etc., cf. Engl. Stud, xxxvm, 6. It is thought that the sexa¬ 
gesimal system was borrowed from the Babylonians. 

32 . Of the ordinals ‘first’ is formed in Germanic by adding the 
superlative suffix -mo to the word for ‘before’, e.g. Goth, frnma, 
O.E. forma with superlatives frumists and firmest a respectively 
(but O.H.G. furisto, eristo, cf. O.E. fyresta, seresta with the super¬ 
lative - ist ); ‘second’ is other, e.g. Goth, anpar, O.E. oder, O.H.G. 
ander (Skt. antaras ‘different’); ‘third’ is like ter-tius formed 
with -tio, e.g. Goth, pridja, O.E. dridda, O.H.G. dritto; ordinals 
from ‘fourth’ to ‘sixth’ have superlative -to. 


B. CONJUGATIONS 
THE VERB 

33 . In comparison with Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and other 
Indo-European languages Germanic has substantially reduced 
the number of different forms in its verbal system. It has 
reduced its tenses to two, the present and past, eliminating 
the future, the imperfect (thought to survive in Gothic iddja 
‘I went’ from *e-jd-m, and perhaps in O.S. deda, O.H.G. 
teta ‘I did’ from *dhe-dhom, unless the weak ending -ta 
represents an aorist *(e)dhom), the aorist (thought to sur¬ 
vive in the West Germanic 2nd pers. sg. of the past tense of 
strong verbs in -i<-iz<-es, e.g. O.H.G. stigi ‘stiegst’, bunti 
‘bandest’, etc.) and the pluperfect. Of the voices or ‘genera 
verbi ’ only the active survives, Gothic alone retaining in the 
present tense a remnant of the middle or medio-passive voice, 
e.g. bairada ‘he is borne’ < *bheretai, bairaza ‘thou art borne’ 
<*bheresai, bairanda 3rd pers. pi .<*bherontai as well as the 
ist pers. O.N. heite ‘I am called’ with ending -ai and the 
O.E. hatte ‘is or was called’ (like Goth, haitada ) with a plural 
hcLtton. Whereas Sanskrit and Greek had a dual number in 
addition to singular and plural, this has left traces only in 
Gothic in the ist and 2nd persons of the present, e.g. 
bauds < *berouz< *berdwiz< *bher-o-ues, bairats<*bher-o-thes, 
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the pret. magu, maguts, cf. O.N. waritu ‘we both inscribed’ 
from an ending -u-ue. 

L. Bloomfield in ‘Otfridiana’ ( Journal of Engl, and Germ. Phil. 
xxvni, 489-502) thinks O.H.G. wir binte (O.E. binde we) is from 
*bindaiwa, wir bunti (bunde we) is from *bundiwa and 3rd pers. 
sie bunti (hie bunde) is from *bundtna, all dual forms. 

34 . From Indo-European Germanic retained differences be¬ 
tween the three persons, but Gothic coalesced the 1st and 3rd 
pers. sg. of the middle voice ( bairada) and all persons in the plural 
of that voice ( bairanda ), Norse coalesced the 3rd with the 2nd 
person of the present indicative and—in Danish and Norwegian— 
subsequently extended the resulting form in -er to the whole 
present, and Old English and Old Saxon levelled out all three 
persons of the plural in present and past irrespective of mood, 
e.g. berad ‘we, ye, they bear’, under the form appropriate to the 
3rd person of the first class of weak verbs (- anpi). 

35 . Indo-European distinguished the following moods: 

(1) the indicative or basic mood used for objective statement; 

(2) the imperative used to impel a second person or third 
party to act in a certain way and an injunctive used with a 
negative particle to prohibit a certain action; (3) the subjunc¬ 
tive used ( a) in a volitive function, to convey a wish, e.g. Lat. 
eamus, abeas, or in a subordinate sentence of purpose like Lat. 
die, ut sciam, ( b) in a deliberative function, e.g. Lat. quidfaciam? 
‘What am I to do?’ and (c) in a prospective function, i.e. to 
indicate a contingency in the future as in Lat. si ero, or ubi 
videro (the future forms being derived from the I.E. subjunc¬ 
tive) ; (4) the optative used (a) to indicate a wish (cf. Latin 
subjunctive in utinam ilium diem videam, where Greek uses an 
optative), ( b) in a potential function, to indicate that some¬ 
thing would, might or could be, and (c) in a prescriptive 
function, e.g. Goth, sijdis waila hugjands ‘thou shouldest be 
mindful’. 

36 . In the Baltic, Slavonic, Italic and Germanic lan¬ 
guages there has been much blending between subjunctive 
and optative. In Germanic the new mood resulting from 
their coalescence is formally derived in most verbs from the 
I.E. optative. The imperative contained forms of both I.E. 
imperative, e.g. 2nd pers. sg., *grip going back to I.E. stem- 

7-2 
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forms with -e and I.E. injunctives, e.g. Goth. 3rd pers. 
sg. and pi. bairadau, bairandau ‘let him bear’, ‘let them bear’ 
(replaced in West Germanic by the subjunctive-optative) and 
in all Germanic languages 1st pers. pi. or adhortativus ‘let 
us... ’ with the same form as the 1st pers. pi. pres, ind., 
e.g. Goth, gaggam ‘we go, let us go’ and 2nd pers. pi. gaggip 
‘ye go, go ye’. 

37 . The optative-subjunctive was formed in the case of 
the thematic verbs by adding the suffix -i (the weak grade of 
the I.E. -je suffix) to the theme -0, thus producing oi, which 
in Germanic becomes ai (cf. Goth, kilpais, hilpai, etc.) and 
subsequently in Old High German is monophthongized 
to e, e.g. helfes, helfe (with final shortening) etc. In West 
Germanic verbs in -dm ( salbon ) had forms like salbo, salbos, 
going back to I.E. injunctives side by side with the rarer 
forms with optative suffix salboje. The preterite of the op¬ 
tative-subjunctive was formed in Germanic in the case of the 
strong verb by adding the modal suffix -l (used in the plural 
in I.E. as weak grade of sing, ie) to the ablaut stem repre¬ 
sented in the plural of the preterite indicative. The weak 
verbs too have this z-suffix, e.g. O.H.G. neriti, suohti, salboti, 
habeti. 


38 . The present stem in Germanic, when stressed on the root- 
syllable, had the first full grade of ablaut, e.g. ei>l ( *stlgan ), 
eu ( *keusan ), end>ind ( *bindan ), elp ( *helpan ), erp ( *werpan ), em 
( *neman ), el [[*stelan ), er (*beran ), e + other cons. ( *geban ); e 1 
( *letan ); a (* atari ); a (*fiokan ). If the stress lay on the ‘theme’, as 
in Skt. tud-a-ti ‘he strikes’ (< *tud-e'-ii), the grade may be reduced 
to vanishing point, e.g. Anglian riopan ‘ to reap’ (io developed from 1 
in an ablaut series ei/oifi); Goth, trudan, O.N. troda (metathesis 
of * turd- < trd-) ; O.H.G. etc. watan ‘wade’ (a/a, cf. Lat. vado ); 
M.L.G. sluten ‘to shut’, Du. sluiten (u vanishing grade of au) and 
cf. O.H.G. etc. sugan ‘to suck’, O.E. bugan ‘to bow, bend’, Goth. 
lukan ‘to shut’, etc. 

39 . In the Indo-European conjugational system the personal 
endings were added to verbal stems which might end in the 
‘thematic’ vowel or ‘theme’ ejo (including iejio as in capio; ne/no 
as in sperno and verbs with a nasal infix like sta-n-dan, kli-m-bari), 
or which are ‘athematic’ or ‘themeless’ (i.e. verbs in which 
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personal endings like -mi, -si, etc. were added direct to the root 
like *es-mi ‘I am’ from \/es ; a-verbs at least in Aeolic Gk. Tina-pu 
* I honour’; nai- or nd -verbs like Skt. kri-na-mi ‘ I buy ’; ei- or e -verbs 
like Lat. videre, silere). The ‘thematic’ or e/o-ve rbs formed their 
ist pers. sg. by lengthening the ‘theme’ 6 to o, e.g. Lat. fero 
<*bher-o, and this ending was extended by analogy to many 
‘athematic’ verbs, e.g. amd<*amdio, video <uideid, instead of 
the normal -mi, which, however, survived in O.H.G. salbdm. 
Of the above types of verbs those in iejio, a (Gmc. 5 ), nd 
(Gmc. no) and ei or e are classified as ‘weak’ verbs in Germanic, 
i.e. verbs forming their preterite with a syllable beginning with 
a dental consonant. In Gothic all four classes are represented 
(saljan, salbon, madman stem *maurno-, haban stem *habai- respec¬ 
tively), whereas Old High German has only three (- jan, -on and 
-en verbs, see below). The O.E., O.S. and O.N. verbs corre¬ 
sponding to the O.H.G. verbs in -en formed the preterite and 
past participle without a medial vowel, e.g. O.E. hsefde, lifde, 
ssegde, hogde and the infinitive like the jan-vcrbs, e.g. O.E. habban, 
libban, secgean, hycgean. Certain ablaut-verbs had a present in j, e.g. 
*bidjan {bitten), *sitjan {sitzen), *ligjan ( liegen), *skapjan {schopfen ), 
*swarjan {schworen), *hafjan (O.H.G. heffen). 

Formation of the Preterite 

40 . The thematic verbs, with the exception of the ie/io class, 
have a strong preterite, i.e. one with ablaut of the vowel. This 
preterite goes back to the Indo-European perfect (except in the 
2nd pers. sg. in West Germanic, see below), formed by reduplica¬ 
tion of the first consonant of the root and characterized by root- 
stress in the singular, e.g. *ge-gon-a (ge- reduplicating syllable, 
-gon- second full grade of y/gen, -a personal ending), the effect of 
the stressing still being traceable in Goth, saizlep ‘I slept’ {z for s, 
as stress follows) and O.N. sera ‘I sowed’ < *se-zo-a< *se-so-a; and 
by flexional stress and hence reduced grade in the plural, e.g. 
*ge-gn-me. Even in Indo-European awkward groups like *sezdme 
were simplified so that we have Lat. sedimus, Goth, setum. Latin 
has probably from the middle form *se-sd-ai the sg. sedi (against 
Skt. sasada), but Germanic kept the second grade (*sod) as sat 
even though it eliminated the reduplicating syllable se-. Loewe 
{Germ. Sprachwissenschaft, n, p. 104) convincingly adduces haplology 
to account for the loss of reduplication in all the ejo classes and 
points out that Gothic kept it in such verbs as haitan, aukan, 
haldan (as otherwise there would not have been sufficient differen- 
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tiation between the pres, with normal diphthongs ai, au or a + liq. 
or nasal group in line with pres, a as in *graban and the pret. in 
ai, au, a + liq. or nasal group in line with pret. a as in * grot),flokan 
(where the ablaut contrast a/o is obliterated by the Germanic 
change of a > o). Apart from Gothic reduplication appears only 
in traces, e.g. Anglian reordon ‘ they advised ’ < *rerdun (against 
Goth, rai-rop-un), leortun ‘ they let ’ < *lertun < *leltun (against Goth. 
lai-lot-un), O.N. sera ‘I sowed’, rera ‘I rowed’. 

41 . According to a widely held view the preterite of the weak 
verb is formed by adding a tense of the verb ‘to do ’ to the verbal 
stem, so that e.g. loved is made up of love and did. The Germanic 
endings of the three persons of the singular are *dom (cf. in Runic 
inscriptions tawido ‘I made’, faihido ‘I wrote’, etc.), *des, *dep, 
of which J. Sverdrup in the Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskab, 
n, 5-96, seeks the origin in an Indo-European aorist of the root 
dhejdho, seen in Skt. a-dham, a-dhas, a-dhat (in all of which a- is 
an augment like Gk. s). Loewe prefers as the starting point an 
I.E. reduplicated aorist *dhedhom without augment. The alterna¬ 
tive theories to the above draw attention to the preterite-present 
endings like -ta and -pa in Gothic and seek an explanation of the 
dental inflexion either in the relation between the 2nd person 
-desptes of, say, Goth, wadrhtes with Skt. -thas and Greek aorists 
in -Sris (which Sverdrup ascribes to *dhes as compatible with his 
theory) or in the resemblance between the ending of the Gothic 
preterite nasi-da with the present medio-passive nasja-da (cf. Gk. 
Au-e-tot : Ae-Au-tot) or in Greek aorists in -tov -tes, etc., e.g. 
I-tok-tov or—as Prokosch suggests — in the Latin intensive suffix 
-ta-, e.g. iac-ta-re. As Loewe shows, the following are powerful 
arguments in favour of ascribing the endings to some past tense 
of the verb ‘ do ’: (1) the identity of the endings of the weak verb 
with those of ‘did’ in O.E. sealfo-de (cf. dy-de), O.S. salbo-da 
(cf. de-da), O.H.G. salbo-ta (cf. te-ta ); (2) the Gothic weak plural 
in -dedum can hardly have been substituted for a -dum of different 
origin, for dedum (cf. O.H.G. taturri) must antedate the period 
when Gothic lost the verb ‘do’ which was replaced by taujan 
just as in Norse it was replaced by gorua. If this theory is correct, 
we may with A. Sommerfelt (Norsk Tidsskrift, vol. iv) take the first 
compound as the accusative of a verbal noun, so that Goth, salbo-da 
has -0 from a fem. accus. in -dm and O.H.G. habe-ta has -e from 
one in -em, just as we find Skt. grad-dha, Lat. cre-do. Sanskrit uses 
a periphrastic conjugation with the preterite of ^/kar ‘ to do, make ’, 
e.g. sadayq. akar ‘he set’, or vidq akran ‘they knew’. Hence it is 
possible, too, as Sommerfelt points out, that the preterites of the 
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preterite-present verbs like Goth, wissa ‘ wusste pailrfta ‘ bedurfte 
O.H.G. muosa ‘musste’, contain verbal nouns found in the Skt. 
vid (fem.), -tfp and -ma respectively. The ss of wissa is due to 
the conjunction of two dentals, as in the participial adjective 
*wid-to- (cf. p. 13 above); it may be, too, that the Goth, kunpa 
‘konnte’ owes its p (instead of i) to the part. adj. *gi}-to- (cf. un¬ 
couth) . 

42 . All the Germanic languages have a class of verbs called 
‘preterite-present’ verbs, which use for the function of a present 
tense a tense preterite in form and origin. Latin has parallels 
in memini ‘ I remember ’ from ‘ I have recollected 5 (cf. Goth, gaman ), 
odi ‘I hate’, and Greek has oI6a from *uoida (cf. Goth, wait) 

‘ I know ’ from ‘ I have seen ’ (eI6ov ‘ I saw ’ from *e-uid-om, cf. videre). 
In Germanic these verbs are distributed among the various ablaut 
classes, e.g. I. Goth, wait ‘I know’/witum, lais ‘I know’; II. ddug 
‘it is useful ’/dugum; III. kannjkunnum, parf'l need’/ patlrbum; gadars 
‘I dare ’JgadaArsum (O.E. dearrjdurron ); IV. skal/skulum (O.E. 
sceal/sculon ) and man ‘I believe’ (O.E. man, mon/munon), neither 
showing the lengthened grade of stelum, nemum; V. mag/magum 
(O.E. meeg/magon ) and bi-, ga-nah ‘it suffices’ (O.E. be-, ge- 
neah/-nugon ), neither showing the lengthened grade of gebum; 
VI. gamot ‘I have room’ (O.E. mot ‘I may ’jmdton) and og ‘I 
fear ’/ogum. Perhaps dih ‘ I own ’/digum (O.E. ag, later ah I agon) belong 
to VII {haitan- class). In the 2nd pers. sg. pret.-pres. verbs have the 
ending -t ( kant, parft, skalt, magt; waist with st owing to the change of 
I.E. d before an immediately following dental, cf. Last connected 
with laden), not only in Gothic where t is the ending of all strong 
verbs, but in North or West Germanic as well. They had past 
participles in -to, e.g. I.E. *uid-tos, *gn-tos giving in Germanic 
*wissaz (cf. O.E. gewiss, O.H.G. gewis) and *kunpaz (cf. O.E. ciip 
‘couth’, O.H.G. kund) respectively. They formed‘weak’ preterites, 
e.g. padrfta, gadatirsta, munda, skulda, mahta, ohta, aihta, gamosta, in 
which t occurs after a spirant; analogy with the participles is 
adduced to account for wissa and kunpa. 


Personal Endings 

43 . In Indo-European we can distinguish between fuller or 
primary inflexions often ending in -i (e.g. -mi, -si, -ti, -nti) and 
shorter or secondary inflexions (e.g. -m, -s, -t, -nt). The primary 
endings are found in the present indicative and the secondary in 
the imperfect, the aorist, the optative mood and partly the sub- 
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junctive as well. The perfect had special endings in the singular. 
The chief endings are: 

(a) Singular. 

(i) First Person. 

Athematic verbs had -mi, e.g. *es-mi ‘I am’ (Goth, ini), giving 
-m in O.H.G. salbom, tom ‘I do’, gam ‘I go’, Siam ‘I stand’, cf. 

N. H.G. bin. Thematic verbs had -o, which gives in Goth, -a, 

O. E. and O.H.G. -u, e.g. *bhero > bairajbiru. The Gothic pres. subj. 
in -au ( bairau ) is referred by some to an I.E. subj. in -dm, but 
others have suggested it consists of indie, -a + particle u. The 
perfect had -a, which is lost in Germanic, e.g. *le-loiq v -a ‘I left’ 
> Goth, laihy, O.H.G. leh. The ending -a in O.H.G. teta and in 
the weak verbs ( salbota ) represents I.E. -dm as in the aorist of roots 
in d, cf. above (§41). 

(ii) Second Person. 

The present suffix -si as in *es-si ‘thou art’ (Goth, is) loses its 
final vowel in Germanic and the s becomes z if the verb had 
root-stress, but remained s if the stress fell on the immediately 
preceding suffix. Gothic final s can represent either s or z, 
but West Germanic generalizes s, e.g. O.E. hires, O.H.G. bins, 
whereas Norse generalizes z (r), e.g. O.N. ben. The secondary 
ending -s is kept in Old Saxon and Old High German in the weak 
preterite, e.g. O.S. salbodes, O.H.G. salbotos, but the -£ of the aorist 
has disappeared in O.E. bsere, O.H.G. bari ‘thou barest’ (in Pre- 
Germanic root-stressed by analogy with perfect singular) as also 
in the old opt. pret. wili ‘thou wilt’< *wiliz- 

The perfect had -tha, which in Germanic gives t after s, h or f, 
cf. O.E. pearft. This t was then generalized, e.g. shalt, Goth. 
namt ‘thou tookest’, but except in the preterite-present verbs West 
Germanic replaced t by a form in -i with the root in the ablaut 
grade of the preterite plural, originally an aorist form in Pre-Gmc. 
-iz< I.E. -es, e.g. O.H.G. nam-i < * nem-iz ‘thou tookest’. 

(iii) Third Person. 

The primary ending is -ti, e.g. es-ti ‘he is’ (Goth, ist), which 
with root-stress should give Gmc. -d, but with stress on the im¬ 
mediately preceding vowel -p. Old English generalizes the latter, 
whence cometh, etc., but Old High German shifts d to d to t, e.g. 
birit. The secondary ending -t disappears in Germanic, hence 
O.H.G. pres. subj. here and pret. subj. bari. 

The perfect has -e which is lost, e.g. *le-loiq v -e ‘he left’, Goth. 
IwJff, O.H.G. leh, so that the ist and 3rd pers. of the preterite 
coalesce. 
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[Of the dual endings the 1st pers. in -o-ues gives Gmc. -oz, 
Goth, -os as in bairos ‘we two bear’, with pret. in -u-ue, e.g. magu 
(pret.-pres.) ‘we both can’; the 2nd pers. -thes survives in Goth. 
bairats ‘ye two bear’, maguts. The 3rd pers. has disappeared.] 

(. b ) Plural. 

(i) First Person. 

Of the primary endings -mes/-mes (also -mos, as in Latin) the 
former gives Goth, -m, e.g. bairam'’ we bear’, and the latter O.H.G. 
-mes with retention of -s owing to Pre-Germanic stressing of the 
flexional syllable, but cf. M. H. Roberts, ‘The Genesis of O.H.G. 
bera-mes’ {Lang, xi, 220). Of the secondary endings -menl-me the 
latter loses its vowel, but persists in the perfect in Goth, berum, 
O.H.G. barum. 

(ii) Second Person. 

The primary ending -the or -te would give according to Verner’s 
Law (cf. 2nd and 3rd pers. sg. above) either p or d, but the latter 
was generalized, e.g. Goth, bairip (where p is devoiced from d as we 
see from spellings like qipid-uh), O.H.G. berat ‘ye bear’ and barut 
‘ye bare’ ( t<d<d ). 

(iii) Third Person. 

As before, primary -nti can give according to stress -npi or -ndi. 
The former survives in O.E., O.S. berap ‘they bear’ (extended to 
1st and 2nd pers.) and the latter in Goth, bairand, O.H.G. berant. 
Secondary -nt lost final t, hence pres. subj. in -n, O.E. beren, 
O.H.G. beren and pret. subj. O.E. bseren, O.H.G. barm. The -un 
of pret. ind. Goth, berun ‘they bore’, O.H.G. barun, is from -nt 
following a consonant. The O.E. bseron is extended to the 1st and 
2nd persons as well. 

Participles 

44 . Some Indo-European languages, e.g. Greek, possess 
both active and passive participles in the present, future, 
aorist and perfect tenses, but Germanic has retained only an 
active present participle and a passive past participle (except 
in the case of intransitive verbs, which keep their active 
meaning). 

45 . The pres. part, had in I.E. the ending -nt added to 0 
(Gk. 9EpovT-) giving Gmc. -and (*berand -), added to a giving Gmc. 
ond {*salbond-) or e giving Gmc. -and (cf. O.H.G. plant in spite 
of fieri). As substantive the pres. part, was a consonantal stem, 
but as adjective it came to be used with strong and, more rarely. 
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weak endings in Gothic, the West Germanic making them when 
strong jfl-stems for masculine and neuter and substituting jo- 
(instead of i-) stems for the feminine (M.N. beranti, F. berantiu) and 
declining them weak in the manner of other adjectives. 

46 . The past part, in I.E. had two terminations: (i) -onol-eno 
as in Skt. vavrtands ‘turned’ iy/uert), O.Bulg. nesenu ‘carried’ (cf. 
Loewe, n, 129); (2) -to as in Skt. syutas ‘served’, Lat. amatus. 
Germanic has for the ‘strong’ verbs -an<-ono, e.g. Goth. baArans, 
O.H.G. giboran and -en<-eno, e.g. Earliest O.E. numin ‘taken’, 
O.N. numeral, O.Fris. enumen. The I.E. stressing of the final 
syllable of -ono/-eno is the cause of ‘grammatical change’, e.g. 
gezogenjziehen, as well as of the use of a reduced or vanishing grade 
of the ablaut vowel, e.g. gegriffen/grifen. The stressing of -to has 
its effect in voicing the dental in O.S. al-d ‘old’ (I.E. *al-tos, 
lit. ‘fully grown’, cf. y/al ‘nourish’), dd-d ‘dead’ [y/dau ‘to die’), 
kal-d ‘cold’ (y/gel ‘to freeze’), cf. O.H.G. hlut ‘loud’ ( y/klu ‘to 
hear’), sat (O.E. seed) ‘sated’ (• y/sa ), wund ‘wounded’. 

47 . The last remains of the I.E. active perfect part, are to be 
traced in Goth, berusjos ‘parents’ (fem. pi. of *berusi ‘having born’ 
from ^/ber, cf. suffix in Skt. vidusi fem. ‘having seen’, Homeric Gk. 
ISutcc <*uidusia) \ O.S. ecso ‘owner’; Goth, weitwops 1 witness’ (from 
tfeid ‘to see’ with suffix -uet/uot as in Gk. siS&bs, gen. eiS-o-r-os). 

Infinitive 

48 . Some Indo-European languages, e.g. Greek, can dis¬ 
tinguish between a present, future, aorist and perfect in¬ 
finitive and between active and passive voices of these tense 
differences. Latin reduced the infinitives to a present, perfect 
and compound future. Germanic reduced them still further 
to a single non-temporal form, in reality the accusative 
singular of a neuter verbal substantive such as we find in 
Skt. bharanam ‘the bearing’, I.E. *bhero-n-om. The final 
syllable eventully disappears giving in Germanic the ending 
-an, e.g. *beran (still further reduced to bera in O.N., cf. Norw. 
bsere, Northumbrian bera and to bear in Mod. Eng.). West 
Germanic develops a dative singular in -anne (with doubling 
caused by j on the analogy of neuter actional 7'a-stems like 
gikosi ‘chatter’) used especially with the preposition ‘to’ 
(O.E. to, O.S. te, O.H.G. zi)- In Old High German the 
infinitive develops a genitive in -annes and even sporadically 
an instrumental in -annu. 
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PHONOLOGY 

A. THE CONSONANTS 

(Their Development from the Old High German Period 
to the Modern Standard) 

1. West Germanic possessed, as we have seen above, both 
sonorous consonants and mutes (voiced and voiceless stops, 
voiced and voiceless spirants). In the Old High German and 
subsequent periods the latter become phonetically more 
complex, for the voiceless stops were liable to assume an 
aspirate pronunciation and produce a new series of consonant 
groups, the so-called affricates pf, ts (written z), kch. A further 
differentiation may be made in the case of both sonorous 
and mute consonants, according to whether they are pro¬ 
nounced with weak articulation as Tenes’ or with stronger 
articulation as ‘fortes’. 

2. (i) The most incisive change affecting a large range 
of sounds within the consonantal system of Germanic was 
that comprised under the name of the Second or High 
German sound-shift, which split up the German area into 
two distinct dialect regions. German dialects existed prior 
to the earliest written monuments. Even before the various 
tribes (Saxons, Franks, Alemanni, Bavarians [Marcomanni], 
etc.) had emerged from the storms of the great migrations 
and set up their separate states, they must have shown con¬ 
siderable differences in their daily speech, e.g. Northern 
flf, us as against Southern finf, uns, the pronominal form he 
as against er, the coalescence of the three persons in the 
plural present as against their retention in the Southern 
regions, the difference in the present and preterite of the verbs 
sagen and haben and that of the phonetic value of Germanic 
g (spirant as against stop); but this was not enough to mask 
their essential unity. This unity, however, was decisively 
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broken by a phonetic change which likewise occurred before 
the advent of the earliest written literature, viz. the so-called 
Second or High German Sound-shift. A clean cut was 
made between those dialects which underwent the shift and 
those which remained unaffected. The former we call High 
German and the latter Low German, diverting these terms 
from their geographical reference to highland and lowland 
Germany. Within High German we make a further division, 
according to the extent to which the effects of the change 
are observable, between Central German (nearer the un¬ 
shifted Low German) and Upper German. The major 
boundary which separates High German as a whole from 
Low German is the Benrath-line, named after a town on the 
Rhine. Starting at the French frontier south of Limburg it 
runs first in a northerly and then broadly speaking in an 
easterly direction, right across Germany to Poland, and along 
its course lie the following towns, of which all except one are 
within High German territory: Aachen, Benrath, Diisseldorf, 
Kassel, Magdeburg (Low German), Wittenberg, Liibben 
on the Spree, Fiirstenberg on the Oder, Birnbaum near the 
Warthe. 

It is largely owing to the retention of the West Germanic 
consonantal system (with the exception that p became re¬ 
placed by d as late as the thirteenth century) that Low 
German preserves its likeness to English, whereas the Modern 
German literary language, based as it is on the High German 
dialects, strikes the English learner as a completely foreign 
tongue. 

[By way of illustration we add here a few lines of the first 
chapter of the gospel of St John taken (a) from the Evangelienbuch 
of Matthias von Beheim, 1343, in Middle German (edited by 
R. Bechstein, Leipzig, 1867) and ( b) from a Low German MS. 
about 1490 (cf. W. Stammler, Mittelniederdeutsches Lesebuch, Ham¬ 
burg, 1921, No. 38): 

(a) In deme begmne was daz wort. Und daz wort was bi gote und 
got was daz wort. Und daz was in dem beginne bi gote. Alle dine sint 
durch iz gemachit und ane iz ist nicht gemachit. Und daz gemachit ist, 
daz was in ime lebin, und daz lebin was ein licht der menschin. Und daz 
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licht luchtet in den vinsternissen und di vinsternisse begriffen sin niht. 
Iz wart ein mensche gesant von gate, des name was Johannes. Dine quam 
in ein geciicnisse, uf daz her geciicnisse gebe von dem lichte, daz di lute 
durch en gloubiten. 

( b) In deme ambeghinne was dat wort. Unde dat wort was by gade. 
Unde god was dat wort. Dat was in deme ambeghinne by gade. Alle 
dinck syn ghemaket dorch em, unde sunder em is nicht ghemaket, dat dar 
ghemaket is. In em ghewesen is dat levent, unde dat levent is eyn licht 
der lude. Unde dat licht luchtet in der dusternisse, unde de dusternisse 
hefft nicht bekannt des lichtes. Eyn mynsche wart ghesant van gade, des 
syn name was Johannes. Desse is ghekamen to ener tuchnisse, dat he 
tuchnisse gheve van deme lechte, unde dat en iewelick loven scholde dorch em.\ 

(2) In view of the importance of this shift it is desirable to 
set it forth in some detail. 

The sounds attacked were as follows. 

[a) The West Germanic ‘Tenues’ or voiceless stops 
p, t, k. 

Medially between vowels and finally after a vowel these 
became voiceless spirants. In the medial position we find 
the double spirants ff, ZZ (N.H.G. ss, in grammars and 
editions of texts often written 33), hh (very early written ch), 
but the doubling is preserved only when the preceding vowel 
is short, e.g. offan, otherwise the simple spirant is the out¬ 
come, e.g. sla-fan from slaf-fan, eg-$an but a-yun. The simple 
spirant occurs, too, in the post-vocalic final position whether 
the vowel is long or short, e.g. seif, uf thag, sprah. 

Otfried often writes a simple spirant after a short vowel, e.g. 
uuizzod and uuizod, offan and of an, michilemo and mihilemo. E. Sievers 
in the Braune Festschrift (1920), pp. 161 ff., refers this difference in 
spelling to the ‘Steig-’ or ‘Fallton’ of the preceding vowel. 

Examples: 

(0 P-f(f) 

W.Gmc. O.S. opan O.H.G. offan N.H.G. offen 

Eng. open 

„ O.S. slapan „ slafan „ schlafen 

Eng. sleep 
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(2) t: z{z), s{s) 

W.Gmc. O.S. etan O.H.G. essan N.H.G. essen 
Eng. eat 


„ O.S. fat 

O.E.faet ‘vat’ 

(3) k: hh{ch ) 

„ M 

99 

Faji 

W.Gmc. O.S. brekan 

Eng. break 

„ brehhan 

99 

brechen 

„ O.S. galik 

Eng. a-like 

„ galih 

99 

gleich 

The pronunciation of z{z) 

appears to 

have 

differed 


originally very considerably from that of the West Germanic 
j-sound. It was certainly formed more forward with the 
point of the tongue articulating against the alveoles, whereas 
the s was more prepalatal. The difference was obliterated 
about the end of the thirteenth century, when the two sounds 
are often left undiscriminated, e.g. das for das and es for es 
(genitive). 

(3) The shift from stop to spirant was carried out over the 
whole High German area. In Middle Franconian, however, 
unshifted t is preserved in the pronominal forms it, dit, dat, 
wat, allet and the conjunction bit ‘until’, and dit extends in 
the vicinity of the Low German area even to Hessian and 
Thuringian (cf. Beitr. xli, 313 ). It is not certain whether the 
reason for the exceptional treatment of these words is to be 
found in a weaker articulation due to withdrawal of sentence- 
stress, or as H. Paul {Beitr. vi, 554) and R. Kogel {Lit. Bl. 
fur germ.-rom. Phil. (1887), p. no) suggest, in a differential 
treatment of p, t, k according to their position in the word 
(final against medial). Cf. the discussion of both theories in 
A.f.d.A. xxxxv (1910), iggf. Perhaps the very frequency of 
these words enabled them to survive in their ancient form 
after the shift had affected the rest of the vocabulary. In 
Ripuarian—the Northern dialect of Middle Franconian— 
the unshifted form up {up) ‘auf’ is found; Isidore (Rheno- 
Franconian) has uph, which may be aspirated. 

(4) In the initial position, in the medial position following 
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a consonant and when doubled, West Germanic p, t, k 
became in High German affricates. An affricate is a com¬ 
bination of a stop (in the present case: voiceless) with its 
homorganic spirant, i.e. the spirant articulated in the same 
position, and p, t, k developed into ( pf ), (ts), (krf) , represented 
in writing by pf or ph , z or c or cz or tz and ch respectively. 
Examples: 


(i) p-\ W.Gmc. 

O.S . plegan O.H.G .pflegan N.H.G .pflegen 
Eng. play 

99 

O.S. helpan 
Eng. help 

„ helphan „ 

helfen 

93 

O.S. skeppjan 
Eng. shape 

„ skepfen „ 

schopfen 

(2) t-\ W.Gmc. 

O.S. tun 

Eng. town 

„ zun „ 

Zaun 

33 

O.S. herta 

Eng. heart 

„ herza „ 

Herz 

99 

O.S. netti 

Eng. net 

„ nezzi „ 

Netz 

(3) k-: W.Gmc. 

O.S. kann 

Eng. can 

„ kan ,, 

(U.G. chan , 
kyjm) 

kann 

(S.Bav. 

kyan) 

93 

O.S. drinkan 
Eng. drink 

„ trinchan „ 

trinken 

33 

O.S. wekkjan 
O.E. weccean 

„ wecken „ 

„ ( wecchen) 

wecken 


The effects of this shift are neither so general nor far- 
reaching as those of inter-vocalic and post-vocalic p, t, k. 
Only the shift of t to z has spread over the whole High 
German area. Apparently the sole exceptions are the Middle 
and Rhenish Franconian tuschen ( tiische , tosche) beside zwischen 
ever since the Early Middle High German period, and tol for 
zol in the Xanten (Middle Franconian) glosses perhaps from 
the Low German exemplar; sporadically curt, churt (Lat. 
curtus ) beside curz both Franconian and Upper German. In 
8 
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regard to k-, cf. L. Bloomfield, ‘ Initial k in German Standard ’, 
Language, xiv, 178 ff. 

Initial pf for p is now prevalent only in the Upper German 
dialects, i.e. Bavarian (including Austrian), Alemannic, East 
and South Rhenish Franconian. In the last-named the 
O.H.G. poet Otfried retained p, e.g. pad, puzzi ( puteus ), etc. 
Weissenburg, where he wrote and which now shows pf, must 
at that time have belonged to the />-area (cf. A.f.d.A. xxxiv, 
205). Over the specified area p has been shifted to pf after m 
and when doubled. After l and r the pf (still found in 
O.H.G. helpfan, werphan in older texts) was reduced to f as 
early as the ninth century. Affrication and then simpli¬ 
fication of the affricate occurs after the liquids not only in 
the Upper German dialects mentioned, but also extends 
to Rhenish and Moselle Franconian, Silesian, Upper Saxon 
and the greater part of Thuringian ( werfen, helfen against 
Ripuarian werpen, helpen ). In the last three dialects—grouped 
together as East Central German—initial pf has been reduced 
to f e.g. Ferd, Feil; in Rhenish Franconian it is an aspirate 
// (ph) . The frequent/- and ^/-spellings in Early High Ale¬ 
mannic are phonetically affricates. 

As to initial, post-consonantal and doubled k most dialects 
have not shifted it beyond the aspirate stage (k‘), a pro¬ 
nunciation now laid down for use on the stage in the so- 
called Buhnensprache, but some of the Southern dialects (Swiss, 
South Bavarian, Tyrolese, Carinthian, Styrian) have shifted 
to the voiceless spirant (x) or the affricate kh\ Swiss yli, 
Bav.-Austr. khlan = klein. 

(5) No shift of p, t, k occurs in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of a voiceless spirant, i.e. in the sound-groups st, ft, 
ht, sp, or of the trill, i.e. in tr. Only sk passes by way of s\ 
(cf. the Westfalian pronunciation of Schinken as s-\inke) to (/) 
written sch. 

Examples: 

Goth, stains Eng. stone O.H.G. stein N.H.G. Stein 
„ gasts „ guest „ gast „ Gast 

„ luftus „ loft „ luft „ Luft 

„ nahts ,, night „ naht „ JVacht 
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Goth, spinnan „ spin „ spinnan „ spinnen 

— „ hasp „ haspa „ Haspe 

„ triggws Eng. true O.H.G. triuwa( subs.) N.H.G. Treue 
but skip „ ship „ seif „ Schiff 

— „ scold „ sceltan „ schelten 

(b) The West Germanic ‘Mediae’ (voiced stops) d, b, g. 

(6) Of the Germanic voiced spirants d, b, g, the dental d 
had in all cases become a stop d in West Germanic, whereas 
the labial and velar consonants are stopped to b and g only 
when doubled and when following their corresponding nasal 
[mb, ng), the labial becoming a stop also in the initial position. 
The fully voiced stops b, g in these positions obtain only in 
Low Germany; in High Germany (apart from Ripuarian and 
Silesian) they are articulated as ‘lenes’, losing their voice and 
differing from the ‘ tenues fortes ’ p, k only in respect of their 
diminished force of articulation. 

West Germanic d from Germanic d remained a voiced stop 
in Low German and English, dag: day. In Upper German 
it shifted to the ‘tenuis fortis’ t (sometimes aspirated), which 
extended in the M.H.G. period to Silesian and possibly to 
Upper Saxon and Thuringian as well. South Franconian 
shifts d to t only medially and finally, retaining d initially. 
The Moselle dialect of Middle Franconian and Rhenish 
Franconian (Hessian) retained d except in the combination 
rd (Gmc. rd), cf. Sievers, Oxforder Benediktinerregel, p. xvi. 
In Rhenish Franconian d may have had the value of a ‘lenis’. 
In the older periods we find, e.g., U.G. tohter, gote in contrast 
to Rh.Franc. dohter, gode. Otfried observed an orthographic 
rule of writing d initially, but t medially and finally, but the 
-t- is only his spelling for a stop (lenis), as d in Romance 
orthography had the value of a voiced spirant ( 3 ) in this 
position. In Rhenish Franconian documents, e.g. in Isidore 
and especially in the M.H.G. period, we find in some words, 
perhaps under Upper Germanic influence, fluctuation be¬ 
tween d and t, e.g. godes/gotes, fater, muter. Cf. O. Bohme, 
fur Kenntnis des Oberfrankischen (1893), pp. 52ff. As to West 
Germanic bb, gg the High German dialects have shifted them 
to pp, kk{ck), though Franconian documents frequently write 

8-2 
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bb, gg (Otfried, Tatian) or even pb, eg (Middle Franconian), 
which perhaps show a tendency towards devoicing. 

(7) While in the initial position the stops b and g (some¬ 
times written gh before e and i) were the rule in the Franconian 
dialects, one of the latter—Middle Franconian—-like Dutch 
and Flemish, used a spirant for initial g, cf. such spellings as 
iegivan, ze gievene, ghiewir ‘let us go’. In the inter-vocalic 
medial position, as well as after l, r, we find that b and g, 
e.g. in geban, stlgan, are the rule, but again Middle Franconian 
and some parts of Rhenish Franconian here used the voiced 
labio-dental spirant b(v) and velar spirant g, e.g. gescrivan, 
salva, bitkerve; gaien ( gagen , gegen), emiceio ( emicego ), inne- 
wendi(g)un, devoicing in the final position, e.g. wlj\ gaf ; weh, 
drah, mack. To-day medial b, g in the West and East Central 
German dialects (as well as a part of Upper German) have to 
a large extent the value of spirants w, g, ch. Cf. for details 
W. Wilmanns, D.G. 1 (1897), §§ 73-4. 

(8) In Upper German we find initially and medially the 
pairs blp, gjk{c). The medial -k-(-c-), however, is rare and 
limited to certain documents and ‘scriptoria’, e.g. Sikifrid, 
Hacuno in Freising charters; manake, but gaf regin in the Wesso- 
brunn Prayer (?O.E.); piukan, sinkan beside piugan, singan in 
the Benedictine Rule; ewikon in the Freising Paternoster. The 
difference between each consonant of the pair is not one 
between voiced and voiceless, but rather between a weaker 
degree of articulation producing ‘lenes’ b and g, and a 
stronger producing ‘ fortes ’ p and k. 

In Alemannic p predominates initially, whereas medial b 
becomes the rule as early as the ninth century. The alterna¬ 
tion between initial ‘ fortis ’ and ‘ lenis ’ is borne out by Notker’s 
Law: ter bruoder, tes pruoder. In Bavaria b was fully devoiced 
to ‘fortis’ p in all positions, but from the eleventh century 
onward Bavarian documents write medially b after vowels and 
after l and r, the corresponding dialect sound being a w 
pronounced without friction, so that in late manuscripts b is 
often written for w: bort, blaber (blauer) and vice versa 
offenware, geworn. The retention of initial p is a special charac¬ 
teristic of Bavarian manuscripts throughout the M.H.G. 
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period (cf. also such surviving place-names as Passau < castra 
Batava, Pernegg, etc.). 

As to initial g the ninth-century spelling is often k or c 
(k before e and i, k or c before a, 0, u, l, r, n ). In Bavaria g 
came into use more and more, whereas Alemannic retained 
k, c longer. For medial k, c, in which position -g- soon became 
the rule, cf. above. Final g is normally rendered by c in the 
Upper German dialects, but from the end of the ninth century, 
and especially in Bavaria, we find ch. This spelling represents, 
at least in Bavaria, the affricate (kg) which still prevails in South 
Bavarian dialects, e.g. takch, perkch. Cf. M. H. Jellinek, Beitr. 
xv, 268; Bohnenberger, Beitr. xxxi, 393. 

(9) As regards the age of the second sound-shift, there is a general 
inclination to ascribe the shift of the ‘tenues’ to the latter half 
of the sixth and the seventh century and the completion of the 
shift of the ‘mediae’ to the beginning of the eighth century, i.e. 
shortly before the emergence of the first literary documents. Cf. 
G. Baesecke, Einfiihrung, § 55, 5 and § 59, 6, also the same author 
in the Braune Festschrift (1920), p. 401 f. Certainly the whole phe¬ 
nomenon was not produced simultaneously, but rather in suc¬ 
cessive waves which spread over different areas unequally and 
affected, e.g., the ‘tenues’ in different ways according to the 
position in the word (initial, post-consonantal, inter-vocalic). The 
order in which the different series of sounds were attacked appears 
to have been first dentals, then velars and finally labials. 

Right from the days of J. Grimm various psychological, physio¬ 
logical and ethnological theories have been repeatedly advanced to 
account for the phenomenon, and sometimes this has been as¬ 
sociated with the Germanic shift (cf. above) and sometimes 
treated as an independent movement. No single theory is regarded 
as definitive or fully satisfactory. G. Baesecke, for instance, discerns 
behind the second shift merely a tardy consequence of the fixing 
of word-stress on the first syllable in Germanic times: “Die dem 
ganzen Worte zukommende exspiratorische Energie drangt sich 
um den einen betonten Vokal, er fasst sie nicht, sie fliesst auf die 
umgebenden Konsonanten fiber ”. He denies the influence of 
non-Germanic races. On the other hand, a typical representative 
of the ethnological theory, O. Heinertz, in his Eine Lautverschie- 
bungstheorie (Lund, 1925), arrives at the following conclusions: 
The area between the Main, Rhine and Danube was originally 
Celtic; in the South, Alpine races namely Rhaetians, had lived 
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under Celtic domination from about 400 b.c.; the Celts in their 
turn were vanquished by Germanic tribes; the various sound- 
changes of the second shift are ascribed to the retention of the 
native basis of articulation by the vanquished tribes when at¬ 
tempting to speak their conquerors’ language; and therefore 
the changes are most marked where the Celtic population was 
densest. Similarly S. Feist in Beitr. xxxvi, 307 ff. had—as early as 
191 o—ascribed the shift to the influence of an Alpine (Rhaetian) 
substratum. Such theories of ethnological mixture are viewed 
with scepticism by O. Behaghel in his Gesch. der deutschen Sprache , 
5th ed. (1928), p. 426, §417. Since then the problem has been 
tackled anew by Th. Steche in the J^.f.d.P. lxii, i ff. He points 
to the Langobardic kingdom of Northern Italy, the southernmost 
Alemannic settlements and the Merovingian duchies of Breonia 
and Noricum as the meeting-ground of a congeries of peoples 
from whom the shift appears to radiate, e.g. Ostrogoths, Lango- 
bards, Franks (established in the Alpine regions since a.d. 536) 
and Alemanni, in addition to the older stratum of Celtic and 
Romanic speakers. He suspects that Ostrogoths affricated medial 
t between a.d. 553 and 580 (BoutiMvos jBuccelenus) and refers to 
the previous Latin change of t in the combination ti (e.g. natio). 
Further north k in Licca (Lech) was still unshifted about a.d. 575 
(Venantius Fortunatus) and near Bregenz cupa (Kufe) is recorded 
as an Alemannic form as late as a.d. 610. Steche thinks that the 
Langobards were among the chief pioneers and that the Franks 
helped to propagate the changes. He ascribes the devoicing of 
b, d, g, to p, t, k (kepan , etc.) more specifically to the eastern part 
of the Langobardic kingdom between a.d. 573 and 613. It is, 
however, as yet too early to claim that all the complex problems 
of the second shift have been satisfactorily settled. 

3 . The position of a word within the sentence was ap¬ 
parently not without influence on its initial consonant. This 
is clear from the spellings in the writings of Notker Teutonicus 
of St Gall (who died in a.d. 1022), sporadically in the old 
German glosses and even in manuscripts of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The phonetic differences perceived by 
Notker’s fine ear and so carefully expressed by him must 
have been more general in living speech than appears in 
most of the extant texts. Notker’s rule or ‘ canon’—as this 
‘ Anlautsgesetz ’ of his is frequently called—covers the stops 
b, d, g and p, t, k, which would seem in his dialect to have 
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had the value of non-aspirated voiceless stops differentiated 
as ‘lenes’ and ‘fortes’. He writes b, d (from Germanic p), 
g when the preceding word ends in a vowel or in l, m, n, r, 
but after voiceless sounds and at the head of the sentence 
we find p, t, k. Germanic d appears as t in all positions except 
after a preceding n, when d is used. He writes/after voiceless 
sounds, but after voiced sounds he has / as well as v. The 
following is a specimen sentence: Toh stlmelichen duohti, daz 
er zuoelif pilde ougti ndh tien zwelif stundon des tages (note toh in 
head-position contrasted with duohti after n ; p- in pilde after 
voiceless -/ whereas Notker says elsewhere der bruoder\ d>t 
in tages). 

4 . The mutes also undergo phonetic change in the final 
position. A sound which is voiced in the medial position is 
devoiced when it comes to stand in the final position; a ‘lenis’ 
becomes a ‘fortis’ when final. In Old Saxon and in certain 
Franconian dialects (Middle Franconian) the spirants, too, 
show devoicing when final. Thus v becomes/ and g(g) be¬ 
comes ch, e.g. O.S. geban — gaf\ Mid.Franc. wives — wif, mach — 
mugan (Trierer Kap.). The spelling in O.H.G. texts does not 
bring out the fact of devoicing clearly, but it is certainly 
observable in M.H.G. writings, though it does not occur with 
any consistency, e.g. tages — tac, werben — warp, pfades — pfat, 
hoves — hof. The change between sehen and sack is one between 
‘lenis’ and ‘fortis’. The spelling in N.H.G. has been levelled 
out, e.g. Kindes — Kind, Leibes — Leib, se{h)en — sa(h). 

5 . The double consonants of Germanic and West Germanic, 
persisting in O.H.G., and those resulting from the second 
sound-shift, were retained in the earliest documents in High 
German. After a long vowel they quickly became simplified, 
e.g. M.H.G. hosren, ld%en, slafen. The pronunciation of the 
consonants written double may have been that of long con¬ 
sonants ( gedehnte or verscharfte Konsonanten) like Ital. notte, 
troppo, when they were distributed between two syllables, 
e.g. *hlut-tr, man-nes. They were simplified in the final position 
and before consonants, e.g. brinnan, bran, branta, leiten —pret. 
leite from *leit-te, and when the syllable lost its stress, e.g. 
gommanes for gommannes, -emu (Gothic - amma ) for the dative 
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singular of the pronominal declension, and occasionally in the 
inflected infinitive like ze gevene. In the modern Standard, 
where a double consonant is written after a short stressed 
vowel, e.g. in Sonne , Wonne, it is no longer pronounced as a 
long consonant as it was in sunna, wunna and—in point of 
fact—a double consonant is often written to indicate the 
shortness of the preceding vowel, e.g. Gottes (M.H.G. gotes), 
frommer (M.H.G. frumer), Himmel (M.H.G. himel), Donner 
(M.H.G. doner), and remains—through levelling—-in the final 
positions, e.g. Gott, nimm (as in genommen), %inn. The modern 
form lassen (from M.H.G lageri) is thus completely different 
from Early O.H.G. Idzsan. 

6 . Grammatical change ( grammatischer Wechsel), which is 
limited in Gothic to a few cases like parfjpaurbum, is well 
preserved in O.H.G. and is manifested in the interchange 
of O.H.G. d (Gmc. p) and t (Gmc. d),f and b (Gmc. S), 
h (Gmc. x) and g (Gmc. g), h (Gmc. hw ) and w (Gmc. gw), 
h (Gmc. x after a nasal) and ng, s and r (Gmc. z). Examples: 
snidan/snitum, gisnitan-, heffen/hiiobum, gihaban, together with 
durfan/darben and the substantives wolflwulpa from *wulbbjd 
from *wulbjon‘, ziohanjzugum, gizogan and the nouns zug, 
zugil, herizogo, magazogo\ lihan/liwum, giliwan and the nouns 
aha (Goth. ahya)/ouwia, ouwa; fdhanjfiangum, gifangan as well 
as fahungalfang-, ginesanjnarum, gineran and kiosan/kurum, gikoran 
as well as koron ‘to try, examine’ and kuri ‘choice’. Levelling 
tendencies, even in the older period, produced huob under the 
influence of the plural huobun. Some verbs like ( h) ladan,faldan, 
skeidan, giskehan gave up grammatical change altogether, 
while others like findan, gehan, sehan, lesan, ginesan took to 
showing it less as time went on. During the M.H.G. period 
the levelling went further, with the result that in the modern 
language there is but little left of this ancient feature. The 
distinction does, however, still hold in gewesen and das Wesen 
against wir waren ‘we were’, but ich war ‘I was’; schneiden/ 
schnitten, geschnitten and new sg. schmtt\ ziehen/zogen, gezogen 
and new sg. zog; gediehen as p.p ./gediegen as adjective; leiden/ 
litten, gelitten and litt; sieden/sotten, gesotten and sott. In the case 
of frieren ‘freeze’, verlieren ‘lose’, garen, kiiren (kiesen) ‘to 
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choose’, schlagen (M.H.G. slahen) levelling has favoured the 
consonant of the preterite plural. 

VOICELESS SPIRANTS {p,f x , s) 

7 . The voiceless />-sound was early replaced—first of all 
in Bavaria—by the stop d. We find the spellings th, dh, d {p) 
and d, and it is probable that 3 , dh represent a voiced spirant 
as an intermediate stage. By a.d. 900 the Upper German, 
East and Rhenish Franconian dialects show the change, in 
the medial position before it applies to the initial sound. In 
the older Rhenish Franconian documents (Isidore, Weissen- 
burg Catech., Otfried), however, medial -d- ( dh ) had the 
phonetic value of a voiced spirant like the Romance -d-. 
From the eleventh century onwards Low Franconian and 
subsequently Low Saxon come into line, though in the latter 
dialect complete convergence of the new sound with the 
older d is postponed to the fourteenth century, if not later. 
The replacement of p by a stop was destined to form a highly 
characteristic difference between Low German and English. 
In some parts of the country, e.g. in High Alemannic, the 
new d sound is shown by Notker’s Law to have been a voice¬ 
less Tenis’, though this fact appears in writing only in the 
case of -pp-, which is represented by -tt- as well as by -dd-, 
e.g. O.H.G. smidda, smitta (O.E. smippe from Gmc. *smipjd ) 
‘smithy’; O.H.G. fethdhahha (Isidore), fettah, M.H.G. vettach, 
vettich ‘pinion’. 

8. The Germanic combination pi when initial became fl, 
Goth, pliuhan, O.H.G .jliohan, O.E .Jleon (cf. however Chap. II, 
p. 39) and medially hi, Goth, mapl , O.E. msepel, O.H.G. 
mahal. 

9 . The combination dw (from pm) became in M.H.G. tw, 
e.g. O.H.G. dwingan, M.H.G. twingen. In M.H.G. this tw is 
indistinguishable from that which represents W.Gmc. dw, 
e.g. Eng. dwarf, M.H.G. ( ge)twerc. Right down to the modem 
period the tw from pw and from dw were kept apart from the 
O.H.G. and M.H.G. zw representing W.Gmc. tw, e.g. Eng. 
two, H.G. zwei, but N.H.G. has now coalesced all three 
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combinations under zw, e.g. zwingen, Z wer i an d zwei. The 
zw- for the tw- of twingen, getwerc appears first in Upper and 
West Central German dialects and may be due—as E. 
Schroder suggested in A.f.d.A. xxiv, 20—to the intercalation 
of a supporting s between voiceless t and the/devoiced from 
w( = v) by partial assimilation, cf. Wetflar > Wetzlar. Relict 
forms with tw, e.g. tweris ‘quer’ occur in High Alemannic. In 
Central German the Un tw was assimilated to the back element 
in w and became k, so that the group tw became qu. This 
accounts for such doublets in Modern German as quer (Eng. 
thwart, L.Ger. dwers ) and Z'verchfell ‘diaphragm’ or quangeln 
and zwingen. 

10 . In some words d from p became devoiced to t, e.g. 
O.H.G. dusunt and tusunt (Goth, pusundi), M.H.G. tusent, 
N.H.G. tausend; M.H.G. tiutsch, O.H.G. diutisc, perhaps under 
the influence of Late Lat. teudiscus, Fr. tudesque, tyois, or by 
anticipatory assimilation to the following t; M.H.G. tahe 
(dahe), O.H.G. daha, N.H.G. Ton; M.H.G. touwen, O.H.G. 
douwen, dewen, N.H.G. tauen ‘thaw’; Trummer (M.H.G. drum, 
Eng. thrum ); to sen (M.H.G. dosen ); Tolpel (M.H.G. dorper, 
dorpel); traben (Eng. throve) and Thiiringen (M.H.G. Duringen). 
In wert ‘ worth’, Wort ‘ island, (Wands)worth’, gescheit (M.H.G. 
geschide) the t has been generalized from the uninflected 
forms in which it resulted from devoicing of d in the final 
position. 

11 . Originally a bilabial sound,/appears to have become 
a labio-dental except in Low Franconian, Low German and 
some Central German dialects. In the medial position and 
often initially too when in close proximity to voiced sounds 
the Gmc. / is written v (u), e.g. zwival, wolves, houes, eruirrit, 
{in) Vrankon, {sina) uaston. This seems to indicate either a 
voiced sound or a voiceless ‘lenis’, but may often be only 
another orthographical symbol for f. In conjunction with 
voiceless consonants, in the final position and when doubled, 
f is the rule in spelling, e.g. craft, wolf, hof fimfzuc, hejfen (but 
hevis ). 

12 . For ft a spelling pht occurs occasionally in O.H.G., 
e.g. aphter, thurphtigon. In the first Merseburg Charm it is 
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even written pt in hapt, heptidun, haptbandun, a spelling re¬ 
miniscent of a similar practice in O.E. (cf. Sweet, The Epinal 
Glossary (1883), p. xm b ) and in Icelandic (cf. Heusler, Altis- 
landisches Elementarbuch, p. 56). More important is the change 
from ft to ht, found in Middle Franconian as early as the 
O.H.G. period and also in the Cotton MS. (late tenth 
century) of the Heliand, e.g. craht for craft. This phonetic 
change has left its mark in some words in the modern 
Standard, e.g. sacht ( sanft); echt (M.H.G. ehaft); Nichte 
(M.H.G. niftel ); Schacht (Schaft ); Schlucht (cf. schlupfen) and 
Gerucht (cf. rufen). 

13 . Germanic h, originally a velar spirant, shows a distinct 
weakening in the energy of its articulation. Even in the 
earliest writings it has been reduced to a mere aspirate or 
breathing ( Hauchlaut ) both initially and medially (between 
vowels), but retains its old force when following a vowel or 
sonant and within a word when preceding a consonant. 
A symptom of weakening is its loss in the initial combinations 
hi, hr, hn, hw, which occurs in O.H.G.—though not in O.S.— 
as early as the ninth century, e.g. {h)lut, (,h)nigan, (h)wiz, as 
also its occasional omission between vowels, e.g. sean, ndisto, 
dian, kisiit, pifolaan (= bifolahan ), Notker’s contraction zen for 
zehen, swer for sweher and tran for trahen. Accordingly a rhyme 
like gesan ( gesahen ) : gdn is a pure rhyme in an early Central 
German text of the twelfth century like the Friedberg Christ. 
On the other hand, the stronger sound prevails in sah, noh 
(Goth, nailh), zoh, which were at first rarely written with ch, 
though this ultimately became the normal spelling in M.H.G. 
texts. Before a consonant, e.g. naht, lioht, both h and ch were 
used in M.H.G., but only the latter—which became prevalent 
in the fourteenth century—has been standardized in the 
modern language. The assimilation of hs to ss found in 
certain Franconian dialects, e.g. wassen, ossen, is very rare in 
the O.H.G. period. On the other hand, the dissimilation of 
spirant h to stop k, e.g. Wachs (vaks), Ochs (oks), which occurs 
in Late M.H.G., has now been accepted. Germanic h dis¬ 
appears before a group beginning with s, e.g. O.H.G. 
forskon (- hsk ), mist (Goth, maihstus), zesawa ‘right hand’ 
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(Goth, taihswo). Cf. K. Wagner, ‘Die Geschichte des Laut- 
wandels ks<chs>s’ (Teuthonista, ix). 

14 . For the use of h as a graphical symbol for separating 
syllables and showing the lengthening of a vowel in the 
modern Standard, cf. the section on Orthography below. 

15 . The Gmc. s remained in O.H.G. and alternated— 
through Verner’s Law and the West Germanic change of 
Z to r —with r, a late example of s/r being me^irahs ‘knife’ 
for me^i-safis, lit. ‘meat-knife’. From the first half of the 
ninth century it appears that its articulation became retracted 
towards the position of /, z, as can be seen in its use for 
rendering Old Slavonic personal and place names in s and z 
and Romance (O.Fr.) words in z (e.g. Orense = Orange). In 
the second half of the thirteenth century, however, this pro¬ 
nunciation was replaced by that of the dental spirant s or 5 
except in combination with various consonants (see below). 
In the older period s (with its peculiar articulation) was 
clearly differentiated from the sound resulting from the shift 
of Gmc. t medially and finally, which was written z or ZZ- 
The latter was a post-dental or alveolar voiceless spirant and 
hence a rhyme like was ‘he was’ with da 5 ‘that’ was in¬ 
admissible in the M.H.G. classical period. It is only in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century that the two sounds 
ceased to be distinguished in writing and only from the 
fourteenth century that they rhyme. The development of 
spirant 5 to z ( ts ) in Pilz, Pelz, tanzen, Miinze, einzig whereas 
s remains in Bilse, Liinse is another mark of difference, cf. 
Hammerich, ‘Zur hd. Lautgeschichte. ts < s nach Dental’, 
Z-fd.Ph. lvii (1932), 77. To-day the language makes no 
distinction between the s of lassen from la^en and Massen. 

16 . As early as the O.H.G. period k had in the combina¬ 
tion sk become a spirant ch (x) • In the twelfth century a new 
voiceless sound s (written s, sh, sch ) resulted from that com¬ 
bination and has as sch persisted in Modern German, e.g. 
schreiben, Schuld, etc. In Late M.H.G. (beginning with Upper 
German within the O.H.G. period, cf. Beitr. lii, 179, 214) 
a similar sound developed in the initial combinations si, sm, 
sn, sw, st, sp. In Modern German we write Schlange, schmecken. 
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sckneiden, schweigen, but retain the old spelling before t and p, 
e.g. Stein, Sprache. Low German does not change s in these 
combinations and thus even in pronouncing the Standard 
High German speakers of the North-West, especially Hanover, 
give the spelling-pronunciations s-t and s-p, using the so-called 
‘spitz’ sound. On the other hand, Alemannic and some of the 
Upper Franconian dialects have changed st, sp to st, sp medially 
and finally as well, e.g. Last, Haspel. 

17 . In some words the combination rs ( r and ‘fortis’ s) is 
now represented by -rsch, e.g. Barsch, Arsch, birschen (Late Lat. 
bersare), herrschen (M.H.G. hersen), morsch, Kirsche. In Hirsck 
the original combination is r%. In some words rs (r and ‘ lenis ’ s) 
has remained, e.g. Ferse, Hirse, Vers, Morser, but in dialects 
Fersche, etc. 

18 . The affricate ts (z) is replaced by tsch in words like 
fletschen, glitschen (Late M.H.G. glitgen ), klatschen, rutschen, 
zwitschern (M.H.G. zwitzem, O.H.G. zwizeron ‘twitter’), 
quetschen, quietschen, Pritsche. 

19 . The stage language ( Biihnensprache ) requires the pro¬ 
nunciation of aspirated voiceless stops for initial p, k, t 
(p‘, k‘, f), for b, g, d that of voiced stops but devoiced at the 
end of a syllable; in the suffix -ig —except when followed by 
-lich —-and before s the g is pronounced as a spirant (ch ). 
North German influence is recognizable behind this regula¬ 
tion. 

20 . In the High German dialects which shifted Germanic 
p initially and medially, it could only remain in the com¬ 
bination sp, cf. Spiel, Haspel, Knospe. Yet it is found now in 
many words of the Standard. These are: (a) imports from 
the Low German, e.g. Pack, packen, Pelle, piepen, plump, 
po{c)keln,prall,prellen, Pranger, or medially (pp) in Eppich, Happen, 
kappen (Du.), Klepper, Knuppel, Kuppe, Lippe, ruppig, schleppen, 
Schnuppe (Sternschnuppe), Stoppel, tippen, trappeln, Treppe, etc.; 
(, b ) loan-words where the older language has the ‘lenis’, 
written b or p, e.g. Papst (M.H.G. babest ), Pech (O.H.G. 
beh/peh), Pelz, Pilger, Pinsel, Planke, Platte, Pobel (M.H.G. 
bovel/povel), predigen (M.H.G. bredigen), etc., in which a con¬ 
scious return to the Latin writing will have been the main 
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reason; (c) some loan-words with Lat.-Romance b, e.g. Pilz 
(older Biilz, Bilz) < Lat. boletus, Posaune < O.Fr. buisine, Pokal, 
Panier (Fr. baniere), Pickelhaube, Pranke (Late Lat. branca). On 
the other hand Lat. p appears as b in Birne, O.H.G. bira 
<Lat. jbirum, Bims(stein) < Lat. pumex, bunt < Lat. punctus ; 
(d) in German words for older b, e.g. patzig, Pauke, picken 
(M.H.G. bicken), plankeln, plappern ‘to blab’, Pracht (M.H.G 
braht ‘noise ’),prasseln, Pritsche, Priigel, Pudel,putzen; (e) medially 
after m, l from dialects without shift in this position, e.g 
Kampe, Klempner (cf. M.H.G. klampfer), Klumpen, krempeln, 
plump (Du. plomp, Eng. plump), Stempel, strampeln, trampeln, 
Tiimpel, Wimpel, Tolpel (M.H.G. dorper from Flemish) 
stiilpen; (/) some medial pp’s are the product of Primitive 
Germanic b through West Germanic consonantal doubling, 
e.g. Knappe, Rappe, Krippe (O.E. cribb), Rippe, Sippe, struppig, 
ttppig, whilst others with -bb-, as Ebbe, Krabbe, Robbe, schrubben 
‘to scrub’, krabbeln, kribbeln, wabbeln, are Low German im¬ 
portations. 

21 . In the place of older ch we find g in Essig (M.H.G. 
e^sich), Fittig ( vettech), Reisig (rlsech), but Bottich, Lattich have 
remained; further, owing to the mixing of the suffixes -lich 
and -ig, billig (M.H.G. bil-lich), adelig, stachelig, unzdhlig, 
untadelig, but allmahlich. On the other hand the writing -gen 
for the diminutive suffix -chen, frequent in the seventeenth 
century and still so with the classics, e.g. early Goethe 
Miidgen, has entirely disappeared. In Sarg and Werg ‘ oakum ’ 
-g stands for -ch or -k, M.H.G. sarc and sark, were and werch. 

22 . In loan-words g corresponds as a rule to foreign g, 
cf. Grad, Greif (O.H.G. grifo, Lat. griphus), Grenze (Pol. 
granica); Grieche through influence of the Lat. spelling Graecus, 
but Goth. Kreks, cf. /^.f.d.A. lxvi, 223-5, O.E. Cre(a)cas, 
M.H.G. Krieche; in some it renders Lat.-Romance c: Gardine 
(Fr. courtine, Ital.-Span. cortina), Gugel ‘ hood’< Lat. cuculla 
(cf. Austrian Gugel-hupf, a sort of cake), Graupe (Slav, krupa), 
Glocke (Late Lat. clocca). 

23 . The g in gaffen ‘gape’ comes from Low German and 
the word is not etymologically connected with M.H.G. 
kapfen ‘schauen’. 
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24 . Roggert, Flagge, Dogge, Egge, schmuggeln, baggern owe 
their -gg- to Low German importation,,/?#^ (M.H.G .Jliicke) 
to assimilation of the word to fliegen, whilst the regular High 
German shift gg > kk ( ck ) is seen in Briicke (against the city 
name Briigge), Hecke, Ecke, Miicke, Riicken, Schnecke, etc. 

25 . From Low German come words with simple k after 
vowels, like Bake ‘beacon ’, Kruke (O.S. cruka) ‘ stone-jar ’, Ktiken 
(cf. High German Kiichlein ), Lake, Laken, Luke, makeln, Makler, 
Schmoker, Schnake, Spuk, bloken, quaken. In some cases, e.g. 
Ekel, heikel, it may be simplification of kk (ck) after the long 
vowel or diphthong. 

26 . In a number of words the Standard has initial d where 
M.H.G. shows t (=West Germanic d), e.g. Dampf, dauern 
(=‘leidtun’), Dohle, Dolde, Dotter (M.H.G. totter) ‘yolk’, 
Drude, Duft, dumm (M.H.G. tumb), dunkel, Dunst. In some 
foreign words d has been restored against t of the older 
language, cf. Damwild < Lat. damma, dauern < Lat. durare, 
dichten < dictare (M.H.G. tihten), Dom (M.H.G. tuorn < Lat. 
domus), doppelt (Fr. double), Dutgend (M.H.G. totzen), Drache 
(O.H.G. trahho< Lat. draco), Donau (M.H.G. Tuonouwe), but 
tangen (Ital. dangare) has kept the M.H.G. t, whilst Tints 
<Lat. tincta matches older dinte and Ton < Lat. tonus the 
M.H.G. don. The modern writing deutsch and Docht restores 
O.H.G. diutisc, daht — d from Germanic p —against M.H.G. 
tiutsch and taht. Some words with d come directly from Low 
German: Damm, Daune (cf. Eider-daune, Eng. eider-down), 
Deich (cf. Teich), Drossel, Drohne, Dorsch. 

27 . Importation from Low German is the cause of t in¬ 
stead of High German g or ss ( J 3 ) in Takel(werk), abtakeln, 
Talg ‘tallow’, Tau ‘cord, rope’, Teer ‘tar’, Topp, Torf 1 turf, 
Boot ‘boat’,/e# (M.H.G. veiget, feist), flott, Kote, Kate ‘cot’, 
Koter, Schote ‘sheet’, Bugspriet ‘bowsprit’, Sprotte ‘sprat’, Wat 
‘mud flat’. 

SEMI-VOWELS 

28 . The earliest pronunciation of w (u) in German closely 
resembled that of Modem English w. This is evident from its 
change in O.H.G. and O.S. to 0 or u at the end of a syllable, 
e.g. O.H.G. seo, O.S. seu, gen. sewes,falo ‘fallow’ with gen. 
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falwes. From being a semi-consonant («) it became—in some 
dialects—a bilabial spirant, so that by the end of the thirteenth 
century at latest w and b (Gmc. b) were used in Bavaria to 
designate the same sound. Thus we find bip for wip, albeg for 
alweg ‘ always ojfenwar for offenbar, herwerg for herberg and in 
Modern German conversely Baldrian for the herb valerian 
(Lat. valeriana). In the modern Standard Southern speakers 
use a bilabial spirant, but in the North w is pronounced as a 
labio-dental voiced spirant v as in English. 

29 . After a consonant and before the back vowels o and u, 
w was dropped in O.H.G., e.g. huosto (O.S. hwosta ) ‘Husten’, 
suogi (O.S. swdti, Eng. sweet) ‘suss’, garo —adverb from garwo, 
cf. adj. garo—gar awes ‘gar’. It was also liable to elision when 
beginning the second part of a compound, e.g. Otahhar or 
Guntacher (containing wahhar, cf. Odoacer), Liubene (for Liub- 
wini), names in -olt and -olf from -wait and -wolf and in -ang 
from -wang, e.g. Hunolt, Garulf, Gundolf, Hagan\u]anga. English 
has an analogue in the pronunciation of Dulwich, Greenwich. 

30 . The initial combinations wl, wr lost their w at a very 
early stage in High German, cf. O.H.G. rehhan = O.S., O.E. 
wrecan (Eng. wreak), Goth, wrikan ; ant-luzzi ‘Antlitz’, Goth. 
wlits, O.S. wliti, O.E. wlite; only the Middle Franconian 
dialect retains w as late as the fourteenth century, e.g. 
wrechen, wringen. 

31 . During the N.H.G. period w was lost in the medial 
position between vowels when the vowel was u or a diph¬ 
thong containing that sound, e.g. bauen ( buwen ), schauen 
( schouwen ). The same loss takes place when aw is con¬ 
tracted to au in such words as brawe, clawe, which give Braue, 
Klaue. In blau, lau and grau the diphthong is due to the in¬ 
flected forms blaw-er, graw-er, etc., the contracted uninflected 
forms bid, gra having been supplanted. 

32 . Alemannic dialects, especially, changed Iw and rw to 
lb and rb and the modern Standard has followed suit, e.g. 
Schwalbe ( swalwe ), gelb ‘yellow’, falb ‘fallow’, Marbe ( narwe), 
Farbe ( varwe), gerben (gerwen ‘to prepare’). 

32 *. The doubled sound ww became in O.H.G. and O.S. 
uw, u when final; hence O.H.G. triuwa, O.S. treuwa, N.H.G. 
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Treue (with loss of inter-vocalic w) as against Goth. triggvo-a\ 
triu-haft. 

33 . The semi-vowel i was occasionally assimilated to the 
vowel immediately following and then elided, e.g. O.H.G. ir 
in contrast with O.S. gi, O.E. ge; dmar for jamar, ener for 
jener; N.H.G. Enzian ‘gentian’ and Ingwer ‘ginger’. The 
sound i tended to become a palatal spirant—in the O.S. 
Heliand it actually alliterates with g —especially in the medial 
position after e and i and after r, and it is often written g, 
e.g.frige ‘fr ee’jfrlgetag ‘Friday’, nergen (nerien) or nerigen (with 
a secondary vowel inserted). In Modern German the sound 
has sometimes been supplanted by a stop, e.g. Ferge ( verjo ) 
Scherge (seer jo ), Latwerge from Late Lat. electuarium, Metzger 
{metzjsere). Cf. also Kafig (M.H.G. kevie, kefige ), Venedig (M.H.G. 
Venedige from Venetia) and Reigen besides Reihen (M.H.G. reie, 
reige ). 

LIQUIDS 

34 . The pronunciation of r is to-day a dental trill in some 
regions and a uvular trill in others. It is weakest when fol¬ 
lowing a long vowel. Even in O.H.G. it was elided in such 
monosyllables as da, wd ‘wo’, hia and hie ( hiar ), e ‘eher’, me 
(mer), but was preserved when a word beginning with a vowel 
was compounded with dar, war and hier, e.g. darinne, warinne, 
hierinne, and then extended to compounds beginning with a 
consonant, e.g. darbl or derbl, hierdurch, etc. The Standard 
language has adopted r in all such cases (except dabei) and 
has generalized hier to the exclusion of hie, which now exists 
only in hienieden, hie und da, hielandisch and hiesig. It differ¬ 
entiates dar as a separable prefix of darstellen, darlegen, etc. 
from the local adverb da. Occasionally the older language 
uses r as a glide in passing from a final vowel to an initial 
vowel—as in English idea[r ) of it. Thus we find in the Ludwigs- 
lied molar abur ‘wohl aber’, in the Erfurter Judeneid bistur 
unschuldig and in M.H.G. jara, nurd (where the interjection a 
is added t oja and nu). 

35 . The combination nr develops a supporting consonant 
d in between. Thus from mime (O.H.G. minniro) was developed 
mindre and this gave rise to minder. Gf. Fahndrich beside 
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Fahnrich (M.H.G. venre ). Cf. also Mid.Eng. punder from O.E. 
punor. Perhaps the Upper German colloquial use of der- for 
the prefix er- may be thus accounted for. 

36 . In Low German and Central German dialects we find 
some early examples of the metathesis or transposition of r, 
e.g. Kirst for Krist, vruchten ‘fiirchten’ (cf. Eng. fright), ors 
(Eng. horse) ‘Ross’, borst ‘Brust’. The phenomenon is very 
common in O.E., e.g. Northumbrian pirda (W.S. pridda ), 
frohtian , breht beside berht ‘bright \ forsc (Ger. Frosch), fersc 
(Ger .frisch), perscan (Ger. dreschen ), etc. A form like fruchten 
‘ to fear ’ is due to a shift of stress after the development of a 
secondary vowel, the intermediate stages from furhtjan being 
furuhten and fur&hten. 

37 . In the word Welt (already in the thirteenth century 
besides wer[e)lt) loss of r is due to assimilation to l, the original 
form being wer-alt. On the other hand the loss of r in Koder 
and in the archaic bye-form fodern is due to dissimilation 
from querdar and fordern. An /-suffix replaces an w-suffix in 
Orgel— M.H.G. orgel and orgen, O.H.G. organa and org(e)la, 
O.E. organa, orgel, from Late Lat. organa, cf. also Forelle, 

M. H.G. forhen, forhel < O.H.G. for[a)hana with substitution 
of dim. -el. 

NASALS 

38 . m. The labial nasal -m has remained unimpaired except 
in the final position after an unstressed syllable. From the 
ninth century onwards -m has been replaced by -n in cases 
and verbal endings, e.g. hofun (dat. ph), gabun (ist pers. pi. 
pret. ind.), salbon (ist pers. sg. pres. ind.). In the M.H.G. 
period we find the change extending to accented syllables 
especially in Alemannic, e.g. hein for heim, kan for kam, sein 
for seim, the forms with -m being maintained concurrently. 
Even the modern Standard has -n in a few words such as 
Besen (Eng. besom), Faden (Eng. fathom), -gaden in Berchtes- 
gaden, Boden (Eng. bottom), Busen (Eng. bosom), Schwaden, but 
retains -m in Atem, Odem, Brodem and Eidam. 

Note. Occasionally m is denasalized to b when beginning an 
unstressed syllable, e.g. bit for mit, also in betalle ‘withal’ and the 

N. H.G. Besan ‘mizzen’ from Ital. mesana. 
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39. Preceding f the labial m is changed to dental n in 
Franconian dialects as early as the ninth century, e.g. kunft 
(queman), zunft (zeman), finflfimf and in M.H.G. sanft for samft, 
(; ndt)nunft but the pronunciation with m is often heard even 
in Hanf and Sen/, where n is original. 

40. n. The loss of n before h is Germanic and therefore 
shared by H.G. with the other Germanic languages, e.g. in 
O.H.G., O.S. brahta, O.E. brohte, Old Low Franc, brohte from 
*branxtom. It is especially in North West Gmc. dialects that the 
nasal is lost before f e.g. O.S. fif, O.E. fif for fimf\ soft (for 
sanft) with a bye-form in M.L.G. sacht. In some Low German 
regions it is lost before s and p as in English, e.g. us (Eng. us) 
for uns; swid, cf. Goth, swinps; adar, odar (Eng. other) ‘ander’; 
sod (Eng. sooth) ‘wahr’. The Westfalian district known as the 
Sauerland is in reality the sudarland or ‘ south land ’, and the 
N.H.G. Siiden has been taken from the L.G. vocabulary of 
the sea-coast to replace H.G. sund. 

Note. As to the occasional loss of n before p in Old Alemannic 
cf. E. Schroeder, Zf-d-A. lx, ig8f. and the interesting but un¬ 
tenable views of F. Wrede, ‘Ingwaonisch und Westgermanisch’ 
in the fur deutsche Mundarten, xix (1924), 276f.—-also G. 

Baesecke, Einfuhrung, § 68, 3 ( b). 

There is a different kind of loss where n occurring medially 
in an unstressed syllable is dropped, especially when the 
syllable begins with n, e.g. Konig, O.H.G. kuning, M.H.G. 
kiinec ; Pfennig ; family names like Hennig, Briinig (as well as 
Briining); also verteidigen from M.H.G. tagedinc, teidinc. 

41 . In compounds n before a labial is sometimes assimilated, 
becoming m, e.g. ummaht, imbl^an. This m has remained in 
Eimer from ein-bar, Imbiss and empor (M.H.G. enbore ‘ on high’). 

42. From the M.H.G. period onward the -n of the in¬ 
finitive was dropped in certain Central German dialects, 
especially those of Thuringia, parts of Hesse and of East 
Franconia (already in the Wurzburg Beichte, tenth century). 
In parts of Rhenish Franconian and in Moselle Franconian 
the n of the past participle was elided as well. 

43. First of all, nasals—especially n —and later on and to 
a lesser degree the liquids (/, r ), cause the High German t 

9-2 
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(from W.Gmc. d) to become voiced. Notker has d after n 
and the Standard has adopted it in such words as binden 
(Otfried bintan), blinder, Lande, Feinde, hindern, etc., but retains 
t in hinter, hinten, unter, unten, munter. Winter does not fall under 
this class, as it contains Gmc. tr (Goth, wintrus), and Ernie 
is a late formation from M.H.G. erne. On the other hand 
the t of the preterite of weak verbs has been levelled out, 
e.g. meinte, weinte, sollte, wollte, also konnte, gonnte. Examples 
of d following /, r are: Geduld (M.H.G. gedult ), geduldig, dulden, 
Geld (cf. gelten), mild (M.H.G. milte), Schild, Mulde, Herde 
(O.H.G. herta ), also Bord and Strand from Low German. We 
may contrast these with alt (Eng. old), gelten (En g.yield), walten 
(Eng. wield), Hirte, Fahrt, Geburt, Garten, etc. Wert has general¬ 
ized rt from the final position, for in it rt represents rd from 
Gmc. rp, cf. Eng. worth. 

ASSIMILATION OF CONSONANTS 

44 . Assimilation can work in two directions: it can be 
anticipatory of a following sound, which works backwards 
(‘regressively’), or be retentive of the articulation of a pre¬ 
ceding sound, which works forwards (‘progressively’). It can 
be total or partial and may occur when the sounds affected 
are close together or separated. Among the assimilatory 
changes in German the following may be mentioned: 

(a) that of -mb- to -mm- in Central and Low German during 
the M.G.H. period, e.g. lammes for lambes, imme ‘bee’ for 
imbe. Finally mb had become in M.H.G. mp, e.g. lamp, tump, 
krump, but the inflected form in mblmm prevailed, so that the 
forms are now Lamm, dumm, krumm. 

(b) The velar nasal group ng, originally yg, has become a 
single nasal in pronunciation (yy) —cf. Eng. singer as con¬ 
trasted with finger —though not in spelling. Levelling has 
removed the voiceless final of sane and lane, so that sang and 
lang have the same sound as when ng is medial, but in the 
northern half final ng had become nk before the assimilation, 
so that sang : trank is here a pure rhyme. There are exceptions 
like bang, eng, streng, gering, all of which originally ended in -nge. 

(i c ) The dialectal assimilation of nd to nn was able to 
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change -ende of the pres. part, to -enne and thus lead to con¬ 
fusion with the infinitive, a fact of moment in explaining the 
development of the future tense with werden (see below). 

( d) A dialectal change from nd to ng, occurring like (c) 
especially in the Central German area, apparently survives 
in N.H.G. schlingen for M.H.G. slinden. 

(e) tb is assimilated to pp or p in Leupold from Liutbold, as 
also in the term Schamperlieder , in which schamper is from 
schantbsere, and Wimper from wintbra. 

(/) ntf is assimilated to mpf in empfangen, empfinden, empfehlen, 
all of which contain the prefix ent-, cf. O.H.G. antfahen, 
M.H.G. empfahen, etc. 

(g) kz is assimilated to simple affricate z (or tz) in Blitz 
from M.H.G. blickeze, schmatzen ‘to smack the lips’ from 
smackezen, blinzen (blinzdn ) from blinkezen. 

( h) nb is assimilated to mb in Amboss from M.H.G. anebds 
(cf. bosen ‘to beat’), Imbiss from in and Biss, Homburg [ze der 
hohen burg). Himbeere stands for hintbere. 

DISSIMILATION OF CONSONANTS 

45 . Dissimilation is of less frequent occurrence than as¬ 
similation, but a few striking examples may be noted, viz. 
Fibel ( Bibel ), sammeln (M.H.G. samenen), cf. Himmel, O.H.G. 
himil against Goth, himins, Kartoffel (Ital. tartufolo), Knoblauch 
(M.G.H. klobelouch ), Maulbeere (M.H.G. murbere and cf. Eng. 
mulberry). Pilger occurs as early as O.H.G. bilgenn from 
peregrinus, the dissimilation belonging to Late Latin (Fr. 
pelerin), Pjlaume (Lat. prunus). In M.H.G. dorpel shows l dis- 
similated from r in dbrper\ N.H.G. Tolpel shows anticipatory 
devoicing of d before p and assimilation of r to l. 

EPITHESIS OF CONSONANTS (/, d, r, n) 

46 . Epithetic t is often found in the later periods after n 
in unstressed syllables, e.g. words in -lich like eigentlich, 
offentlich, gelegentlich, flehentlich, hojfentlich (M.H.G. hoffenlich), 
wissentlich (found in M.H.G. as well as wizzenlich ); allenthalben 
‘on all sides’, beidenthalben, unser(n)thalben, dessentwegen, derent- 
wegen, meine[n)twegen, etc.; Pergament {JSoXkerpergamin, M.H.G. 
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permint, perment, permit), Dechant (M.H.G. techen, techant, Lat. 
decanus ), ^imt or Zimmet (Lat. cinnamum). 

47. It is found, too, after other consonants, e.g. after r in 
anderthalb (M.H.G. and Luther); s (x, z) in Axt (M.H.G. 
ackes), jetzt (M.H.G. ieze), mittelst, Morast (M.L.G. moras), 
Obst (M.H.G. obez), Palast, Papst (M.H.G. babes, babest), 
selbst (gen. selbes), sonst (M.H.G. sus), nebst, langst (M.H.G. 
langes and langest); f in Hiifte ‘hip’ (M.H.G. huf, huft), 
Hij,thorn (hiefhorn ), Safi ‘sap’, Werfi ‘wharf’; ch in Habicht 
‘hawk’ (M.H.G. habech ) and Dickicht, Kehricht, Rohricht, 
Spiilicht (all with O.H.G. suffix -ahi, M.H.G. -ech ); k in Sekt 
(Fr. ( vin ) sec; Eng. sack). Doppelt (Fr. double) may owe its t 
to the past part, gedoppelt. 

48. Epithetic d after n could arise in the inflected forms 
of words with epithetic t by analogy with words in which 
final nt had its medial counterpart in nd. This may account 
for jemand (M.H.G. ieman, but Late M.H.G. gen. iemandes), 
niemand, Dutzend (M.H.G. totzen for Fr. douzaine), though d 
is used, too, in the uninflected nirgend, weiland ‘whilom’ 
(M.H.G. wllen as well as wilent, wllant) and vollends (-s as in 
nirgends by analogy with other adverbs plugs, falls). 

49. The r of oder (O.H.G. eddo, edo, odo as well as odar) 
may be due to analogy with weder. The added n in nun 
(since Late M.H.G.) may be due (cf. in einem Nu) to repetition 
of the particle and the n of albern (M.H.G. alwmre) possibly 
to the adjectival suffix -ern. Sonst— M.H.G. sus and appears 
as sunst in Upper German as early as the fourteenth century. 

B. VOWELS 

I. The Old High German Period 

I. IN STRESSED SYLLABLES 

1. In the earliest O.H.G. we find the following series of 
vowels: 

Short vowels: a (<Prim.Gmc. a<I.E. a, 0 , d); e (an open 
sound (e) < Prirn.Gmc. e < I.E. e (e) and i ); i (<Prim.Gmc. 
i < I.E. i and e) ; 0 (< Prirn.Gmc. u < I.E. u); u (< Prirn.Gmc. 
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k<I.E. u and syllabic l, r, m, n; also in loan-words from 
Lat. 0 ). 

Long vowels: a (<Prim.Gmc. e 1 (ee) and a before ny < I.E. e 
and a); e (probably an open sound<Prim.Gmc. e 2 and 
ai< I.E. ei and ai, oi; also in Lat. loan-words with e, ae); 
i (< Prim.Gmc. I and i before rey <LE. I, i and ei; also in 
loan-words for Romance e (i)); 0 (< Prim.Gmc. 5 and au 
<I.E. a, 0 , au, ou ); u (< Prim.Gmc. u and u before ny 
<I.E. u, u ). 

Diphthongs: ai (< Prim.Gmc. ai < I.E. ai, oi), au (<Prim. 
Gmc. au < I.E. au, ou), eu, already in the first stage of differ¬ 
entiation into iu and eo (< Prim.Gmc. eu and euu < I.E. eu). 

2. We have already seen that the Germanic vowels and 
diphthongs fall into certain classes, the members of which 
alternate with each other within a family of words derived 
from a given Indo-European root or within a set of affixes 
or flexional endings used for a given function. This is the 
phenomenon we have called ‘ Ablaut ’ (qualitative and quanti¬ 
tive). In O.H.G. it has left its mark, especially in the con¬ 
jugated forms of the so-called ‘strong’ verb, e.g. geban/gab; 
beogan/baug, but many traces of it are found in the vocabulary, 
e.g. smid/smida/smaidar, and even in the case-suffixes, e.g. 
tag-es/tag-um, and personal endings, e.g. grif-is/grif-ant. The 
vowels which interchange in this way in O.H.G. are e(i) 
and a: geban/gab, bindan/band; i and ai: bliban/blaib; eu (iu, eo) 
and au: Jleoganjjlaug; a and 0 : tatun/ton (‘tun’). 

3. Remarks on single vowels: Germanic e which was a 
closed sound, as was still the case in O.E. (etan ‘eat’), 
developed in O.H.G. into an open sound (e in ezzan), probably 
under the influence of a-umlaut (mutation) or Brechung 
(fracture). Already in Common Germanic it had become i 
when (a) the following syllable contained an i or i (cf. O.H.G. 
ist, Gk. eoti; will, Lat. velit; rihten<rihtian but reht; hirti but 
herta); ( b) before nasal and cons, (mint, Lat. ventus; bintan, 
brinnan); (c) before u or u in the following syllable; this only 
in O.H.G. and O.S.; cf. O.H.G. biru (O.E. here) but beran, 
sibun, Lat. septem, O.E. seofon; jihu (gen . fehes), sihhur< Lat. 
securus; but cf. swehur, swebul, ebur, nebul (against Nipulunc), 
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a-stems of the type and words such as ernust, nemunga, 
spentunga, where u has an independent secondary stress. 

4 . Germanic i before a, e, 0 in the next syllable had already 
become e(e ) in Norse and West Germanic (so-called Brechung) 
except where nasal + cons, or i, i intervened. Cf. (already in 
Common Gmc.) wer (O.E. werewulf) < *wiraz (Lat. vir); nest< 
*nizdos (Lat. nidus ); quec (O.E. cwic), stega, leben (O.E. libban), 
etc.; this change, however, is not carried through regularly, 
but is sometimes levelled out by analogy so that e- and 
i-forms occur in the same word, e.g. wihsal and wehsal; 
biron and heron (O.E. pern < Lat. pira ‘pear’), lirnen and lernen, 
O.E. leornian ‘learn 5 , scirm and scerm, skip and scef ‘ship’, wissa 
(U.G.), wessa (Franc.); cf. further Leh (Lat. Liens'), Neckar 
(Lat. Nicro-), pfeffar (Lat. piper) ‘pepper’; segan (O.E. segn, 
O.S. segnon) < Lat. signum; lebara ‘liver’, but giliberot (past 
part.), etc. 

5 . Under the same conditions Germanic u became ‘ broken 5 
to 0, cf. joh ‘ yoke ’ < *jukdm, Lat. jugum, Gr. juyov; O.H.G. 
wolf (=Skt. vrka-), but O.E. and O.S. wulf\ O.H.G. wolla, 
but O.E. wulle\ O.H.G . fogal [Tatian fugal<*fugul], O.E. 
fugol, O.S . Jugal\ O.H.G. donar, but O.E. punor. m seems to 
preserve u in sumar (O.E. sumor ), fruma, sum (pronoun). 

Levelling out in favour of the ‘broken’ vowel has taken 
place in such cases as lohhir beside luhhirjloh, gotir beside 
gutirjgot or boto (gen. botin not *butin), gold (instr. goldu not 
*guldu). 

6 . Germanic a, which in O.E. appears as a (g, broad open 
sound), as in mam, mon[n) , se (feeder), and ea [heard), is preserved 
unchanged in O.H.G., cf. man, fater, hart, but becomes 
restricted in range by i-mutation (i-umlaut), i.e. the as- 
similatory effect of an i or i in the following syllable. The 
final result of this ‘primary’ umlaut is e (closed), but the 
very signs used for signifying the new sound— a, e, ai, ee, ei, 
ie, i —show that the transition from a to the closed e sound 
cannot have been sudden. It seems, indeed, more likely that 
at first the e was an open sound as in Early O.E. It is first 
recorded in writing in Alemannic and South Franconian 
sources (St Gallen, Weissenburg) by about a.d. 750, whereas 
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the Rhenish Franconian Isidore uses a as well as se, e, and in 
Bavaria the traditional sign a still occurs well on in the ninth 
century besides e. -ht~, -hs-, cons. + w hinder mutation 
everywhere, cf. mahti, gislahti, garwita ; r, / + cons., hh ( ch)< 
Gmc. k, and h (Gmc. y) only in Upper Germany, especially 
in Bavaria, e.g. U.G. waltit, starchiro, sachit, ahir\ Franc, weltit, 
sterkiro, sehhit, ehir. 

7 . An i in the third syllable in words of the type JvX 
causes mutation if the intermediate syllable has i + cons, or 
the vowel has become i by assimilation. Cf. nagal pi. negili, 
hemidi, fremidi, edili, menigi but fravali, fravili, zahari (Tatian, 
Otfried), scamali, gikamari , gisamani (Otfried). Cf. Braune, 
Ahd. Gram. § 27, note 4; Baesecke, Einfiihrung, § 8, 2 (e, f). 
On the other hand, words of the type - x and xxxin which 
the syllable containing i has at least a secondary stress, e.g. 
antfriston, hanafin, remain unmutated. This is especially the 
case with those containing the ‘heavy’ suffixes -niss and -llh, 
e.g. irstantnissi, kraftllh, which maintain a intact throughout 
the O.H.G. period. 

Note. Enclitic pronouns (ih, iz, imo, inan ) may cause mutation 
of the preceding word, for under the influence of the strong stress 
of the verb preceding the z-syllable, the latter becomes reduced 
to the status of an ending like the i in gesti. This mutation is 
especially frequent in Otfried: drenk-ih, meg-ih, gebimo, etc. 

8. Traces of z’-mutation of vowels other than a are occa¬ 
sionally to be found in O.H.G., e.g. of a, u and uo. 

In late Franconian documents, cf. gerede, gesprechi, un- 
genethero ; in the tenth/eleventh century hiute < huti, fiiihten, 
luitiren ; biocherin (beside buohharin) (T atian), giolichi (< guotlichi), 
gimyatu —gimuatu (Otfried), irsuihist (Otfried, Freising), genuege 
(Notker); perhaps troistet ( oi for oe) in Otloh. But the fact that 
M.H.G. scribes were able to make a clear distinction in writing 
between mutated and unmutated long vowels and diphthongs, 
even after the umlaut-causing i had been reduced to e, is con¬ 
clusive evidence that the sounds in question had been at least 
to some extent affected by the following i or j before the end 
of the O.H.G. period, and that it is only the spelling which 
has lagged behind. Cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram. § 51. 
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9 . Germanic e 2 — O.H.G. e, originally, it seems, an open 
sound, occurs in a few early cases as e, ee {—ee, i.e. with 
double accent), then at the beginning of the ninth century 
as ea, ia, and is finally diphthongized to ie when it fell 
together with ie<io<eo<eu before a, e, 0 in the following 
syllable, as lieht<lioht<leoht. Cf. her {heer Lex Sal.) > hear 
> hiar>hier (O.E. her), also fera, rrieta (O.E. med), spegal 
{speculum), Krechi (O.E. Crecas {Creacas), Weland {Wieland) 
(O.E. Weland). The diphthongs from e 2 and d may have 
spread to France. 

10. Germanic 0= O.H.G. 0, a closed sound, develops 
through dd to uo, oa {ua ); in Franconian uo by the eighth 
century, whilst ua is characteristic of Alemannic in the ninth 
century and Bavarian keeps 0 {oa especially in Freising) until 
a.d. 850. As Bavarian retained the diphthongs ai and au 
longer than the other dialects, there was less risk of confusion 
of older 0 with o<au. At the end of the ninth century uo is 
firmly established everywhere. Cf. fldt (Goth, flddus) > jluot 
‘flood’ (O.E .flod),for>fuor (O.E. for). 

11 . Germanic ai. { 1 ) Before h 1 (i.e. Germanic h), r,u and 
at the end of the word it becomes ae > e >e, originally an open 
sound, then closed alreadyintheeighthcenturyinFranconian; 
cf. eht (Goth, dihts ‘possession’), mero (Goth, maiza), seo (gen. 
sewes; Goth, saiws), se (Goth, sai), we (Goth. wai). 

(2) Otherwise Germanic ai has remained a diphthong ai 
(still retained in early sources), but towards the end of the 
eighth century becomes ei, besides which (as in Low German) 
e appears more frequently than to be due to scribal mistakes, 
especially before dentals: wenag, zwene, bede, beside occasionally 
enis, enihc, gienot, etc. In O.S. we find throughout con¬ 
traction to e, in O.E. to a. 

12. Germanic au before dental cons, {d, t, z, s, r, n, l) 
and German h 1 passes through ao, a to 0 (an open sound 
originally and therefore different from closed 6 >uo), but it 
became closed in the ninth century, like e < ai. Cf. tod (Goth. 
daupus), stozan (Goth, stautan), zoh (Goth, tauh), hoh (Goth. 
hauhs). In all other cases, i.e. before labials and velars 
except h 1 and when final, Gmc. au remained as au in the 
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eighth and early part of the ninth century and became ou 
by a.d. 850. Cf. haubit/houbit, traumjtroum, taujtou. O.H.G. 
auw< W.Gmc. am undergoes the same development: scouwon, 
houwan, also auw < au, cf. frouwer. 

Note. In O.S. au becomes open 0 throughout: hobid, bga ; in 
O.E. au becomes ea: heafod, heawan. 

13 . Germanic eu persists in O.H.G. in charters of the 
eighth century, but only in a few instances in literary sources, 
cf. Isidore Mmilfleugendem, Frankfurt Canones glosses (East 
Franc.) early ninth century leumunt, and from euu: eu, euich 
Isidore, treuua Tatian; its usual form in O.H.G. and O.S. 
is ( a ) iu (with assimilation of the first part of the diphthong 
to the second) before i, i or u of the following syllable; 
( b ) eo (assimilation of the second part to the first), in the 
ninth century io, in the tenth and eleventh ie when a, e, 0 
follows in the next syllable. But this rule holds good only 
in the Franconian and O.S. areas. In Upper German, in 
the older period, the iu extends farther: it appears before 
labial or velar consonants (except h x ) even when followed 
by a, e, 0 in the next syllable. Cf. U.G. piugan, tiuf, tiufi, 
liup, liubosto; Franc, biogan, tiof, tiufi, liob, liobosto. However, 
from the tenth and eleventh centuries onward the U.G. iu 
before labials and gutturals (except h 1 ) conformed to the 
Franconian rule, i.e. biugan> biogan> biegen; fliogan, deiob 
= diob, etc. The iu on the other hand remained constant in 
writing down to the M.H.G. period, but its value changed 
in the course of the tenth century, for it then became a 
monophthong—Notker shows the same sign iu for the old 
diphthong and the mutation of u, i.e. Mute<biutu and Mute 
<huti. Frequent occurrence of u for iu in this period and 
later must therefore be due to the monophthongization. 

Note. O.E. shows io, eo : diop {deop), liof, sioc. 

II. VOWELS NOT UNDER THE MAIN STRESS 
{a) Vowels after the Chief Stress 

1 . Syllables with secondary stress forming the second part 
of a compound or representing a ‘heavy’ deriving affix 
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(schwere Ableitungssilbe) remain in general unaffected. Cf. 
megincraft, urloub\ heilant, argat, scribari, kuniginne, korunga; but 
even here reduction in energy of articulation may cause 
vowel-weakening, cf. Mannunhem ( <heim ), urteli,follest, uulroh, 
brutlofti, ( h)urolob , urlub, alamusan(-ua-). It is further a signi¬ 
ficant fact that the stem-forming suffix -e(ta) in the preterite 
of weak verbs of Class III has e < ai, cf habeta (Goth, habaida), 
and - o(ta ) in weak verbs of Class II does not undergo diph- 
thongization to - uo: salbota, cf also salbos , - ot ; even Notker 
skadota but skadoton, b > 6 before a long vowel of the ending. 
(Cf. O.E. sealfode but sealfedon.) 

Matters are somewhat more complicated in the case of the 
so-called ‘light’ affixes, which are partly an inheritance from 
the Primitive Germanic period (cf. O.H.G. houbit, O.E. heafod, 
Norse hqfud, cf. Lat. cap-ut\-itis) , partly of West Germanic 
or even of O.H.G. origin. New vowels of this type arise in 
West Germanic after consonants before sonant l, r, m, n; 
before m this vowel is of M-timbre, whereas it has a-timbre 
before other consonants, especially n. Cf. O.H.G. atum 
< *aedmaz ; buosurn (O.E. bosm ) < *bosmag; znhhan, O.E. tacen, 
Goth, taikns ; O.H.G . fogal, O.E . fugol, Goth . fugls; O.H.G. 
ackar, O.E. secer, Goth. akrs. When another syllable followed, 
the new vowel, as a rule, remained only after a short syllable, 
i .e. fogal—fogales, but zeihhan — znhnunga. 

2 . A short strongly stressed syllable ending in a group of 
consonants, of which each is produced at a different point 
of articulation, is apt to split up into two syllables by the 
development of a new vowel between the consonants of the 
group. Such ‘secondary’ or ‘svarabhakti’ vowels are in¬ 
serted especially between r and h, r and u, l and h, l and u, 
but they also occur occasionally between dentals and u and 
sporadically between other flanking consonants. Cf. beraht 
(Goth, bairhts ), firahim, duruh, garawi; bifelahan ( bevolohon), 
melauues (: melo ); senauua, sinawel, zesawa ; besamo, brosamo, 
chrisamo, etc. The a-quality of the vowel preponderates over 
the others such as u, i, but the vowel thus developed is 
unstable, and in most cases has disappeared by the end of 
the O.H.G. period, leaving but few traces in M.H.G. It is 
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noticeable that the vowel is particularly frequent in two Old 
Saxon manuscripts, viz. Genesis V and Heliand C. Modern 
Dutch uses in speech a secondary vowel with -r- and -Z-, 
e.g. kerel, melk \mebk]. 

3 . All ‘ light 5 affixes, whether occurring medially or finally, 
are subject to the influence of gradation, mutation and assimi¬ 
lation, all of which may produce qualitative changes. Further¬ 
more, they may undergo weakening and even downright 
elision (e.g. in the preterite of weak verbs of Class I). The 
general result of this weakening is that, having undergone 
many fluctuations, the vowels finally converge in an indifferent 
e(a) sound, which they reach earlier than the vowels in most 
of the inflexional syllables. These show originally a great 
variety of vowels, a, e, i, 0, u short and long, and of diphthongs, 
iu in Upper Germany in the nom. sg. fern, and nom. acc. pi. 
neuter in adjectives (cf. blintiu), and in the nom. acc. pi. of 
diminutive nouns in the Alemannic dialect (cf. chindiliu), 
which remained here as a diphthong (iu) or monophthong 
(iu—ti) until well on in the M.H.G. period. Bavarian iu 
became eu, whilst in Franconian it became u < iu (Upper 
German pronunciation iu). Weakening begins in the ninth 
century with the extreme vowels i, u, a\ long vowels prove 
more resistant than the short, and such of those that are 
absolutely final last better than those followed by a con¬ 
sonant; the Franconian dialects show the weakening 
very early; in Bavarian the indifferent sound e (a) was not 
finally established before a.d. 1050, but in Alemannic the 
full vowels preserved their quality, if not their quantity, into 
the M.H.G. period and, in part, even to the present day. 
In Notker’s writings we find that vowels in the absolute final 
position are preserved, only i>e,u>o, the short vowels occur¬ 
ring before a consonant become e, and long vowels preserve 
at least their quality, cf. Notker hohi, lobon, zungun, taga, boto, 
geba, but namen, nemen. 

4 . Of some interest amongst the vowels of unstressed 
syllables is the development of the vowels which arose in 
noun-compounds, where the first part originally showed the 
form of the stem, i.e. certain vowels at the point of junction 
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or Kompositionsfuge. From the earliest O.H.G. records it is 
possible to reconstruct a system, the regularity of which is, 
however, impaired by analogy, assimilation and other causes. 
Thus the usual vowel of the a-, 0-, an-, ozz-stems is a-; that 
of the i-, ia-, id-, ian- and zozz-stems is z’-, whilst o(u)- is found 
with ua-, uo-, uan- and zzozz-stems, zz(o)- with zz-stems. But 
generally the unstressed stem-vowel is preserved only after 
short stems, whilst after long and trisyllabic or polysyllabic 
stems it is suppressed except in the case of noun-stems in ia-, 
io-, ian and ion, though in reality their i is not the stem-vowel 
but the representation of the stem-forming j (z). Cf. bettiriso, 
hellipina, endidago, kerzistal. Otherwise the regular develop¬ 
ment may be illustrated by the following examples: dagafrist, 
botascaf, betahus (besides betohus < betdn, cf. Baesecke, Einfuhrung, 
§ 39), duriwart, hugulust (beside hugolusti, fridosamo), but skalk- 
slahta, kornhus, lantliut, erdbiba, sprachhiis, guavas, brutlouft, 
fuarfallon ; himilrichi, magadburt, thegankind, wa^ar/as, etc. Ex¬ 
ceptions to this fundamental rule are numerous: cf. brunne- 
kresso, mittila-tag, armalih, friuntilih, guatigilih, siganumftilih, 
suntilos, drostolos; ougelos, zungelos, both used by Notker in 
place of the genitival compounds ougenlos, zungunlos; some¬ 
times the same stem shows both types: wina-repa and win-garto. 

Even pre-literary proper nouns are liable to corresponding ir¬ 
regularities: Ala-rih, Bat-(w)ulf, Her-rat; in the first centuries a.d. 
I.E. 0 had not yet become a in Marcomanni, Langobardi, Inguiomerus. 
For detailed consideration cf. O. Groger, Die ahd. u. as. Komposi¬ 
tionsfuge (Zurich, 1911). 

Towards the end of the O.H.G. period and in M.H.G. the 
vowel is suppressed more and more. Cf. Notker gewar-lih, 
her-berga, ber-haft, smal-fogel, wan-heil, etc.; some traces are, 
however, still preserved in Mod.Ger., cf. Bade-tuch, -gewand; 
Tage-lied, -lohn, -reise; Klage-brief, -lied; Wege-rich, -scheide; 
also in the proper name Rademacher as against Radschaufel, etc., 
cf. v. Bahder, Beitr. liii, i ff. 

(b) Vowels before the Chief Stress 

5 . This group consists of prefixes when used in unstressed 
positions as prepositions or verbal prefixes: ur (Goth, us) 
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appears only in the oldest Upper German sources, first as 
ar, then ir, the usual form of the ninth century, and along 
with it (especially early in Franconian) er, which is the 
M.H.G. and Standard form. Similarly fur becomes for, far, 
fir, fer, but there are sharp differences locally between the 
East Franconian fur, for even in the ninth century, whilst 
Rhenish Franconian has fir, fer and Upper German prefers 
far during the same period. 

ant-, rare in very early sources, is soon reduced to int- (in-), 
cf. intl&san but antlas in noun-compounds, and ent- the 
M.H.G. form in verbs. Besides in(t)- we find in some sources 
un(t)-. 

as (Goth, at) used as preposition appears early as is (es), 
but Muspilli, 1 . 35 has as rahhu; it dies out in the second half 
of the ninth century and zi takes its place. 

za-, prefix (Mod.G. zer-) and preposition (Mod.G. zu). The 
a remains till well on in the ninth century in Bavarian, but in 
Alemannic ze, zi appears as early as the eighth century in 
addition to za, in Franconian zi alone is found. Ever since 
the tenth century the general forms have been zi, ze —the 
latter finally prevailing—whereas the Mod.G. zu comes from 
M.H.G. and O.H.G. zuo, a stressed form used both adverbially 
and prepositionally. Cf. G. T. Carr, ‘ The oldest use of the 
preposition zu in German’ (Journal of Engl, and Germ. Phil. 
xxxiii, 219). In Upper German sources the prefix also 
takes the form zar—zir (zur<za + ur). N.H.G. zer, cf. zer- 
brechen. 

ga- shows a development similar to za-. The Franconian 
form is gi-, in Alemannic ga- occurs even at the beginning 
of the ninth century, in Bavarian it lasts till the end; gi- 
becomes the general form by the end of the ninth century, 
after which ge- is found as in M.H.G. Apocope of gi to g is 
sometimes found in Otfried, but it occurs with greater regu¬ 
larity in Notker before u, l, r, n. 

hi- (rarely ba, later be), prefix and preposition. In Notker bi 
occurs as a stressed adverb and occasionally as a preposition 
in other O.H.G. writers, the long form being subsequently 
generalized (cf. N.H.G. bei) except in M.H.G. before a 
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heavily stressed word, before which it is weakened to be-, 
e.g. bedaz ‘while’, bediu ‘therefore’, behende ( bl der hende ), 
behanden, benamen ‘indeed’ ( bl namen), bevollen, bewilen ( bis - 
weilen), bezite. 

II. The Middle High German and 
New High German Periods 

1 . The weakening of vowels in inflexions and affixes, 
begun as we have seen in O.H.G., continued unabated until 
the original variations were merged in a common sound pro¬ 
nounced (a)—the so-called ‘ Murmelvokal ’ (murmured vowel). 
It is usually written e, though Central German scribes fre¬ 
quently wrote i. Only some Alemannic dialects kept the West 
Germanic long vowels qualitatively unchanged not only in 
the M.H.G. period but even in some cases down to the present 
day, e.g. daman, giieti, bewaron, zungon, suohtost, etc. In general 
the North is in advance of the South in carrying out this 
weakening process. 

2 . Syllables with secondary stress and ‘heavy’ deriving 
affixes usually retain full vowels, as they do to a considerable 
extent in O.H.G., e.g. -ant in heilant, valant, wlgant (N.H.G. 
proper noun Wiegand, Weigand), but vient, vlnt (N.H.G. 
Feind), vint beside viant; -unt in liumunt (N.H.G. Leumund) 
barring popular etymology; -in (adjective suffix) in it din, sidin, 
but in Central German -en, as in the modern Standard ( seiden ), 
from the thirteenth century. The Low German diminutive 
suffix - ( e) kin, as in Old Du. mannekin, appears in Middle German 
in the shortened form -chen, e.g. Bruderchen\ M.H.G. -sere is 
N.H.G. -er, e.g. schuolxre—Schiller ; -oht alternates with -eht, 
e.g. in hoverohtj-reht ‘hump-backed \roselohf, -isch (O.H.G. -isc) 
with -esch ( irdesch , hiibesch ) and even complete loss of vowel, 
e.g. tiutsch, walsch, N.H.G. hiibsch, but the Standard has only 
-isch for the full affix, e.g. irdisch; O.H.G. -unga, M.H.G. -unge 
as in handelunge ‘Handlung’, is well preserved as is also the 
masc. suffix in Adelung, Nibelung, Hornung. M.H.G. texts 
occasionally retain the full vowel in pret. and past part, of 
on- verbs (-ote, -ot ), e.g. wandelote, verzwivelot (rhyming with tot ) 
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and in the superlative -ostf-ist, e.g. oberdst/obrist. In New 
High German there has been a tendency since the fifteenth 
century to substitute a for the d developed out of a full- 
quality vowel in an unstressed final syllable, e.g. Heirat, 
Monat, Ungarn, weiland, Kretscham, Schubart, Urbar, Brdutigam 
<briutegome, Nachbar< nachgebur. Behaghel attributes this use 
of a to Upper German dialects developing certain analogies 
due to p-forms and a-forms existing side by side, e.g. niemendj 
niemand<nie man, grummet jgruonmat, arzetjarzat ( Gesch. der 
deutschen Sprache, §§ 302 and 344 with further references). 

3 . Short vowels in unstressed medial syllables have often 
been syncopated in M.H.G., e.g. sselde ‘bliss’ (O.H.G. salida ), 
gemeinde (O.H.G. gimeinida), richsen ‘to rule’ (O.H.G. nchison), 
hern ‘Herr’ (O.H.G. heriro), lenze ‘Spring’ (O.H.G. lengizo ), 
mensche (O.H.G. mennisco), grceste (O.H.G . grosisto) and others. 
Accentually they have the form - x i.e. the syncopated 
vowel precedes the secondary stress ( Tiefton ). 

4 . The loss or ‘ apocope ’ of unstressed e in final syllables 
became increasingly prevalent during the M.H.G. and Early 
N.H.G. periods. Except in Central German dialects and 
texts it is the rule after l and r following a short vowel, e.g. 
M.H.G. ar(e) ‘Aar’ from O.H.G. aro; zal ‘Zahl’ from zala 
and infin. zeln and ich zel ‘ich zahle’; schar from skara. The 
secondary or svarabhakti vowel consistently disappears in 
such words as O.H.G. aram, bifelahan, etc. In the Upper 
German dialects apocope occurs—though less regularly— 
after the nasals n, m following a short vowel, e.g. han ‘Hahn’ 
from O.H.G. hano, swan ‘Schwan’, nam ‘Namen’, scham. 
Apocope applies, too, to certain short disyllabic words when 
deprived of sentence-stress, e.g. the particles an (prep., but 
adv. ane ), ab, mit, ob. Unde alternates with und, and wande 
with wan(d); (h)er, vrou [ver) are often used instead of hern, 
vrouwe before names and titles. See also p. 156. 

5 . In M.H.G. final e is frequently elided in trisyllabic 
words after the deriving affixes -er, -el, -em, -en, e.g. greener 
from O.H.G. gro^iro; eichel from eichila; guotem[e) from 
guotemu; wagen(e)s; der gevangen(e), pi. die gevangen through 
*gevangenn from gevangenen. Elision is frequent with words of 
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the form - - e, e.g. boumgart(e), boumwoll(e), garzun ‘dem 
Knaben’, abents, etc. (Behaghel’s ‘ Tieftongesetz ’). 

To sum up, we may say that e tends to be elided in the 
most weakly stressed syllable of a word of three or more 
syllables, but that doublets with e often occur. 

6. During the N.H.G. period apocope has, in some cases, 
gone even farther. Especially in Austrian and Bavarian 
dialects—both in early N.H.G. and in everyday speech still— 
such forms as der Knab, Aff, Bot, Jud, Pfaff, die Ehr, etc. may 
be regarded as normal. The Standard has, however, more 
often than not reinstated or preserved the e, but not always 
consistently. Many fluctuations in case and conjugational 
endings still occur (see below). Final e has now been lost 
in suffixes with secondary stress (as well as after -el, -er, -em, 
-en ), like M.H.G. -inne, -nisse, -unge, -sere (-ere), -oti (O.H.G.), 
e.g. Kdnigin, Gefdngnis, Handlung, Gartner, Armut, Heimat, 
Kleinod. Elision occurs too in compounds like Herzog 
(, herizogo ), Leichnam ( lichname ), Junker ( juncherre), Antwort (ant- 
wiirte), Markgraf (whence, perhaps, the form Graf as against 
M.H.G. grafe). Analogy and systematization have—with the 
encouragement of grammarians—often interfered with the 
normal development within the inflexional paradigms. 

7 . The reduction of the unstressed prefix ge- to g- before 
r, l, n (s, w) was a feature of M.H.G., especially in the Upper 
German dialects. The Standard has Glaube, gleich, Glied, 
Gluck, Gnade, but beside Gleis, gnug and grade admits the 
doublets Geleise, genug and gerade. Similarly bleiben — M.H.G. 
beliben. On the other hand, cf. begleiten, begniigen. 

8. The converse to elision, viz. the addition of e forming 
a new syllable, is found in N.H.G. in the following cases: 
(a) following monosyllables with e, e.g. ehe, eher, stehen, gehen, 
which bring out the functions of these words more clearly 
than M.H.G. e, er, sten, gen, cf. below, Orthography; (b) after 
ei, au, eu (M.H.G. i, u, iu respectively), when these diph¬ 
thongs are followed by r, which originally belonged to the 
same syllable, e.g. Geier (M.H.G. gtr), Bauer ( gebur ), sauer (sur), 
Mauer (mur), Feuer (fur). It is to be noted that where r begins 
a syllable, e is not developed in front of it, e.g. Sdure, baurisch, 
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Maurer. However, the influence of the stem-form has led to 
the use of a pi. Bauern rather than *Bauren. 

Note For the additional e found in the preterite of strong 
verbs, e.g. sake, etc., cf. below under Conjugation. 

QUALITATIVE CHANGES IN STRESSED 
SYLLABLES 

9 . The vowel-changes in stressed syllables produced by i- 
and j- (i-) mutation are shown more clearly in the spelling of 
the M.H.G. period than in the O.H.G. period, in which they 
originated. The ‘old’ mutation of a —exemplified in O.H.G. 
by gast/geste —continues to be written e. In cases where the 
syllable causing mutation was separated from a (1) by such 
groups as ht, hs, r and l with velar or labial, e.g. mahti, wahsit, 
varwjan, or (2) by an intervening syllable, e.g. magadi, zahari, 
fravali , the resulting mutation appears in certain dialects as a 
very ‘open’ or lower «-sound and is distinguished as a (a), 
e.g. rnahte, wahset, vdrwen, magede, zdhere (Z&hren ), fravele. This 
weaker—because less markedly palatal—form of mutation ob¬ 
tains also when the syllable causing mutation had iu or i of 
the suffixes -tin, -lich, e.g. alliu, andriu, vaterlin, tagelich, and is 
adopted in such new analogical forms—of which more will 
be mentioned in the morphology—as std.be, pi. for stabe. The 
weaker mutation is often called jiingerer or Sekundarumlaut. 

10 . Mutation of other vowels more clearly or for the first 
time shown in M.H.G. is that of a to se (e), u to ii, u to 
iu (u) (phon. y), 0 to os, iu to u, ou to ou, uo to He. We may 
add also the mutated vowel 0, but this is due to analogical 
substitution for ii, the rule being in the older language (see 
above) that 0 (from Gmc. u) could only precede a, e or 0 
of following syllable, whereas i,j and u favoured the retention 
of a preceding u, e.g. golt (a stem) jgiildin, hoflhubesch. In 
M.H.G. we find lochjlocher, hoflhovesch, got/gotinne, tdhterlin 
(: tochter), dl (oleum), etc. 

11 . The mutations are treated very inconsistently and ir¬ 
regularly in the spelling of manuscripts and charters. Right down 
to the sixteenth century the scribes—especially in Central Germany 
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—show great laxity in regard to marking u- and o-mutation. 
Hence it is often only by a close study of rhymes that questions 
of mutation can be settled. 

12 . In Upper German dialects not only in spelling, but 
also in speech, u is left unmutated before back consonants, 
including ck from W.Gmc. gg, the affricates tz, kg, fif, and 
such groups as liquids or (partly) nasal combinations, e.g. 
lugen ‘Luge’, brugge, stuck, nutzen, slupfen, guldin, umbe, dursten. 
In the same dialects ou ( au ) remains intact before labials, 
e.g. toufen (M.G. toufen, teufen), glauben ( gleuben), kaufen 
(,keujfen ) as in the Standard. 

13 . More incisive even than mutation are (a) the diph- 
thongization off, u and iu [j] and (b) the monophthongization 
of ie, uo and tie, for these two processes constituted common 
German (Gemeindeutsch) as a separate entity and still 
characterize the Standard language. 

14 . ( a ) Diphthongization of i to ei (di ), u to ou {au), iu to 
oil {au, eu ) began in Austro-Bavarian territory—probably in 
Carinthia—as early as the twelfth century as far as we can 
judge from such spellings in manuscripts and charters as ei 
and 6 {ou). It had spread over Austria and Bavaria in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, where we occasionally 
come upon rhymes like zit : geleit (= geleget). It obtained a 
footing in Bohemia in the latter half of the thirteenth century 
and in the first half of the next spread to Silesia; it penetrated 
to Upper Saxony, but not before a.d. 1450. On its westward 
journey it reached Niirnberg before the end of the thirteenth 
and East Franconia (Bamberg, Wurzburg) at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. It was only in the fifteenth century 
that the new diphthongs penetrated to Swabia (except in 
the eastern part with Augsburg that had yielded earlier to 
Bavarian influences), and they did not reach the Rhenish 
Franconian area much before a.d. 1500 and the Moselle- 
Franconian area till even later. 

All these dialects were sooner or later affected by the 
movement, though the actual spelling in manuscripts, charters 
and printed books lagged behind the phonetic development. 
There were, however, some dialects which either remained 
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completely unaffected or diphthongized only under certain 
conditions. Thus Low German keeps entirely aloof, whereas 
Alemannic—with the exception of the southernmost dialects 
which go with Low German—West Thuringian, Low Hessian, 
Ripuarian and Low Franconian did not effect the diphthongi- 
zation before a.d. 1500 and then only to a slight extent, viz. 
when the vowel occurs medially before another vowel, e.g. 
schreie, baue, reue , or finally in hiatus, i.e. before an initial 
vowel, e.g. frei, neu, treu. In Cologne ‘ mein Haus ’ is still ming 
hus and ‘heute’ is hiick. Cf. K. B. Lindgren, Die Ausbreitung 
der nhd. Diphthongierung bis 1500. 

Note. Short u (ii ) instead of the diphthong eu is found in the 
word frunt(in) in Central German dialects, where, too, the com¬ 
bination iuw becomes uw (nuwe ) and later auw (euw ), written 
aw ( ew ). Hence in the Standard we find Naumburg (ze der niuwen 
burge), Nauheim, Naumann, brauen, kauen, traun (= entriuwen). 

15 . The importance of the diphthongs in common German 
is discussed in the chapter on the Development of the German 
Standard. As to the underlying cause of the diphthongization 
opinions differ. Wrede in the Z-fd-A. xxxix, 257-301, 
suggests that the loss of final e (apocope) in the South- 
Eastern dialects was compensated for by an overlengthened 
or circumflected pronunciation of the long vowel, whence 
a diphthong might issue through progressive differentiation 
of the component sounds, e.g. i>ii>ei> ai. Wilmanns in his 
Deutsche Gram. (1, 295) thinks that the diphthong arises through 
the tongue occupying a position nearer the rest-position 
before passing to the high vowels i, u and iu, so that the first 
stage is ai, ad, i.e. rising diphthongs which—in accordance 
with a general tendency to shift the stress nearer to the be¬ 
ginning of a word—are subsequently converted into falling 
diphthongs ii, iu, which are then further differentiated, the 
redistribution of the diphthongal stress being perhaps helped 
by apocope. Wilmanns’ first stage seems to have parallels 
in the Cockney pronunciation of tea and who. 

To E. Sievers, Braune Festschrift (1920), p. 159, footnote and 
Beitr. lvi (1932), p. 75, note 2, the phenomenon is connected 
with the tone-movement ( Tonrichtung ) in the sentence and 
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began in the Austro-Bavarian area when the words in the 
sentence carried with them a low falling-tone ( tiefer Fallton), 
i.e. i,u, iu>e.i, o.u ( a.u),Lu , whilst a rising ( steigtonig ) i, u, iu 
remained at first unchanged. 

Some regard the phenomenon as a uniform movement in 
all the dialects it attacked, though it is first noticeable in the 
South-East, and not—as O. Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik (1893), 
p. vii, thinks—as one due to a sound-change in the basis of 
articulation in the small Austro-Bavarian area alone, and 
subsequently adopted by other dialects at the dictate of a 
fashion through the intermediary of oral and written inter¬ 
course. 

Note. The occurrence of analogous diphthongizations in Dutch 
(min>mijn, pronounced [mein]; hus>huis, pronounced [hoys]) 
and English (mine, house) suggests the possibility of propagation 
by the spread of a fashion originating in the South East. In 
Dutch, for instance, the diphthongization of u appears to have 
begun in Antwerp in the sixteenth century and spread by about 
a.d. 1600 to Amsterdam and the northern cities. An older 
change of u>U persists, on the West Frisian islands, on Zealand 
and along the Belgian coast, while the Dunkirk region has 0 . 
The original monophthong u is preserved on the eastern (Low 
Saxon) and south-eastern periphery. (Cf. G. G. Kloeke, De 
Hollandsche expansie in die zestiende en zeventiende eeuw en haar weer- 
spegeling in de hedendaagsche Nederlandsche dialecten, The Hague, 1927, 
and L. Bloomfield’s review in Language, iv, 284 ff.) 

There is a similar movement in the development of English. 
In the Early New English period, i.e. at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century and thus a good deal later than the change 
began in South-East Germany, the Mid.Eng. i and ou ( = u) 
became diphthongs of the type ai, ai and au, au respectively after 
Mid.Eng. e and 0 had moved to i and u, cf. K. Luick, Hist. 
Grammatik der engl. Sprache, §§ 482-8. The change i>ei, ai affected 
the whole area, but u remained intact in the greater part of 
Northern England and in Scotland (just as North Germany held 
aloof from diphthongization). No particular part within the 
English area can be identified as the starting-point of the diph¬ 
thongization. Like Standard German, Standard English has 
adopted the diphthongization. 

16 . Monophthongization of the old diphthongs ie, uo, tie 
to i (which continued to be written ie, less frequently i), u 
and U (written u, ii) originated in the West Central German 
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dialects, that is to say in an area diametrically opposed to 
the area first affected by diphthongization, well within the 
twelfth century. The new monophthongs, the pronunciation 
of which did not coincide with that of the old long vowels 
i, u, iu (u) and hence did not lead to diphthongization, 
obtained a firm footing in the major portion of Rhenish 
Franconia, the eastern half of East Franconia, in Bohemia 
and in East Central German dialects generally, whence they 
were introduced into ‘Gemeindeutsch’, thus becoming a 
characteristic feature of the modern Standard. The Upper 
German dialects, including the western part of East F ranconia, 
have preserved the diphthongs, but tend to weaken the 
second component so that uo is often written ue. 

17 . Monophthongization would appear to be due to the 
absorption of a weak vowel by a more intensely articulated 
vowel immediately preceding. Even in Upper Germany the 
diphthongs ie and uo are not on the same level as ei and ou, 
for Notker writes ie, uo with circumflex and ei, ou with acute 
accents. 

18 . In some words used with relatively weak sentence- 
stress ie (is) becomes the rising diphthong je, e.g. iegelicher, 
ietweder, ieman, iezuo>jeglicher, etc. 

Note. In Middle Franconian, Low Hessian and West Thuringian 
we find during the M.H.G. period e (often written ei, ey) and 0 
(often written oi, oe) instead of i (ie), u, e.g. breve ‘Brief’, preister, 
lef (leyf ) ‘lieb’; broder, goid, doen. It is very questionable whether e 
and 5 represent the unchanged survival of W.Gmc. e, 0 (as in 
L.G. breve, broder), for it is noteworthy that e in lef goes back to 
Gmc. eu (O.H.G. eojio) and not to Gmc. e 2 . Also Low Franconian 
(represented by Dutch and Flemish) shares the change of W.Gmc. 
e and 0, e.g. brief, lief and broeder, goed, doen (all pronounced with u). 
It is therefore probable that e and 0 in the above German dialects 
developed independently out of ie, uo in the Early M.H.G. period. 
Gf. Moser, Fruhnhd. Gram. p. 204, § 81, 4 and note 23. 

19 . The rounded or labialized vowels and diphthongs 
0, w (o'), u, iu (y), ou, eu, iu, lie had begun to be unrounded as 
early as the twelfth century and tended to become e, e, i, 
l, ei, ie respectively throughout High German territory with 
the exception of High Alemannic, East Franconian (including 
Niimberg) and Ripuarian. The result is that rhymes of the 
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type kinc (for kiinec) : dine become possible, but there is much 
fluctuation and confusion between the two series of signs 
( werter ‘Worter’, derfer ‘Dorfer’) on one side matched by das 
h6r, mdr on the other) in the writing of manuscripts of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries and in printed books of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth. In High Alemannic especially 
we find a converse process, viz. that of rounding e, i, l, ei 
to o, ii, eu respectively, more especially in the neighbourhood 
of certain consonants like a preceding w, and a following 
labial, l or sch or affricate, e.g. zwiischen, gewiiss, wiirdig (beside 
wirdig), fromd, loffel, troschen, Idschen, dpfel, schdpfen. The 
Standard language has incorporated zwolf, schworen, Lowe, 
Loffel, schopfen, Idschen, stohnen, ergotzen, Holle, fiinf, riimpfen, 
Hulfe, Wiirde, Wiirze. Dutch, however, maintains forms like 
lepel, scheppen, hel, vijf, help, etc. Cf. G. Karstien, ‘Wirdig- 
wiirdig’, Beitr. xlvxii, 488. 

20 . In Low and Central German (Middle Franconian and 
Hessian) we find as early as the twelfth century the transi¬ 
tion of u {ii) to 0 (d) in open syllables, cf. a rhyme like vlugen : 
herzogen —also, though less frequently, in closed syllables— 
especially before a nasal or r followed by a consonant, e.g. 
somme ‘sum’, some, damp ‘tump, dumm’, wonder,pont ‘Pfund’, 
thorn ‘Turin’, ordel ‘Urteil’, dorst, ouel ‘iibeT. The Standard 
language has adopted many of these o-forms, e.g. Nome, Sohn 
(with lengthening of 0 representing u in sun{e)), Sommer, sondern 
(but Wunder ), Konig, Monch (but Miinchen from ze den miinechen ), 
konnen, gonnen (as against Kunst, kund and Gunst), fordern. 
Dutch is characterized by o-forms, e.g. dorst, wonder, pond, etc. 

21 . The long a (a) remained practically unchanged in 
High Alemannic, but as early as the twelfth century was 
rounded to 0 (r) in Bavarian and then during the thirteenth 
century in Low Alemannic, Bohemian German, East Fran¬ 
conian and Central German. The pronunciation of the new 
sound—in so far as it did not precede a nasal—was kept as 
open 0 (q) apart from that of the older or ‘ close ’ 0 (p) except 
in the Low Alemannic region. In Swabian we find during 
the M.H.G. period au {laun, getaun, jaur, aubent), and later p 
as well except before n. Several examples of this change to 0, 
now so prevalent in the dialects, are to be found in the modern 
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Standard, e.g. Ohnmacht (M.H.G. amaht ), Ohm (ame), Mond 
(mane), ohne (ane), Monat (manot ), Woge ( wac), Argwohn 
(arcwan), Schlot (slat), Kot (kat, quat), Dohle (tahele). 

QUANTITATIVE CHANGES 

22 . One quantitative change has within certain limits 
become a marked characteristic of Modern German. It is 
the lengthening (Dehnung) of the M.H.G. short vowels oc¬ 
curring in what were originally open stem-syllables, i.e. in 
syllables not closed by a consonant. This change extends to 
the whole region of High German with the exception of the 
High Alemannic dialects. The movement began in Central 
Germany towards the end of the twelfth century and is found 
in Upper Germany in the thirteenth. Subsequently—from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century—manuscripts and 
early printed books give expression to the change through 
various orthographic devices, e.g. use of double vowels, 
addition of e to i and other vowels, use of silent h, cf. Alphabet 
below. Examples of lengthening are ha-ne> ha(h)n, le-we 
>lewe ‘Lowe’, su-nes>sunes — so(h)nes, nd-se>nase. 

23 . Lengthening is hindered in the following cases: (1) 
over most of the territory by a following sch (f) and ch (y) 
from Gmc. k, the reason being that the syllable was originally 
closed before the group sk and hh, e.g. loschen, waschen, Tische, 
machen, Sache, Woche, brechen, etc.; (2) in the majority of the 
dialects before m and t (though East Franconian, Thuriniang 
and Silesian keep the vowel short with certain limitations, 
while in East Swabian and Bavarian the retention of the 
short vowel is rare), the shortness of the vowel being indicated 
in the literary dialects as early as the fourteenth century by 
the double consonants mm, tt, which became prevalent from 
the sixteenth century onwards, e.g. Kammer, Himmel, Sommer, 
frommer, kommen, genommen, Gevatter, Schatten, Kette, Wetter, 
Blatter, Bretter, Sitte, gelitten, geschnitten, etc., but on the other 
hand Namen, nehmen, schdmen, Vater, Bote, beten, geboten with 
long vowels. 

24 . Usage fluctuates in the case of words containing a 
single consonant followed by the suffixes -er, -el, -en. The 
normal lengthening occurs before f and the ‘ lenes ’ b, g, d s, 
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(weak z) as seen e.g. in Ofen, Schwefel, Leber, eben, Wagen, Fadert, 
Adel, nieder, Faser, Rasen. As shown in § 23 above, the short 
vowel is to a large extent kept before t and m; in addition it 
remains at times before n, l as seen e.g. in Donner, Banner, 
Boiler, Roller, Soller, schillern, Schiller(M.H.G. schilhen ‘ schielen ’). 
Thus we find among the past participles of the strong verbs 
the normal gemieden, gebogen (before the ‘lenes’ d, g), but (before 
the ‘ fortis ’ t) geschnitten, geritten, gelitten, gesotten (concurrently, 
however, with geboten, getreten ). For a time doublets existed 
side by side. So far as the el, er, em, en dropped e and the 
preceding syllable became closed, e.g. before certain inflexions 
(himles), or so far as they became syllabic l, r, m, n, they 
maintained the vowel short (himl) contrasted with Dutch kernel. 

25 . Closed syllables keep as a rule the short vowel un¬ 
impaired. Lengthening occurs in the Standard language 
only before final r, the dialects often going farther, e.g. er, der, 
wer, ihr, mir, dir, dar, her, fur, vor, empor, Heer, Meer, bar, 
gewahr. The vowel remains short when unstressed, e.g. darin, 
voran, vorbei, herein, in Vorteil and such ‘ obscured ’ compounds 
as Herberge, Herzog, Meerrettich, barfuss. In the stage pronuncia¬ 
tion Urteil, Urlaub the prefix ur- is short, in Urkunde and all 
words in which ur- means primitive, it is long, e.g. Urahn. 

26 . In such words as wohl, wem, dem, ihm the lengthening 
may be due to the disyllabic M.H.G. forms wole, weme, etc. 
The length of the accusatives den, wen, ihn points to influence 
of the datives deme, weme, ime. The preposition in is differ¬ 
entiated from the adverb ein (M.H.G. in). 

27 . There is a certain amount of fluctuation in the 
Standard in regard to the length of a vowel (once short) 
preceding r with a dental (d, t, z, s, sch). Thus the long sound 
has prevailed in Fahrt (as against fertig). Art, Bart, zart (as 
against hart), Herd, Herde (but Hirte), Pferd, Erde, werden (but 
wird), Begierde, Geburt (but geburtig), Borse, Arsch, etc. The 
long vowels in Magd, Jagd, Vogt, Krebs, Obst (also short) go 
back to short vowels in open syllables, viz. M.H.G. maget, 
jaget, voget, krebez, obez. 

28 . Where lengthening in closed syllables occurs in the 
Standard language, it is very often due to the influence of 
the inflected forms. Such lengthening is found in the High 
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German rather than in the Low German dialects. Examples: 
Glases — Glas, Sieges — Sieg, Weges—Weg, Fluges—Flug (but weg 
and plugs as adverbs). The converse obtains more rarely, e.g. 
Gott — Gottes, Ritt, Schmitt, Tritt, Unschlitt in their inflected 
forms, also fromm (-es, -er, -en), glatt, satt, matt, toll. In the 
case of Schmied, Stadt, grob the short vowel is common in the 
spoken Standard, as it is also in the North German pronuncia¬ 
tion of Glas (but Glases), Weg, Z&g, etc. The imperative has for 
the most part been lengthened to agree with the infinitive, e.g. 
fahr, except where the infinitive e is opposed by a 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sg. pres. ind. and an imperative i as in tritt, nimm, though 
gib is found as well as gib. The long vowel of the plural has crept 
into the singular of the preterite in blieb, gab, nahm, cf. below, 
Conjugation, and a long vowel is found in closed syllables in 
such derivatives as lesbar from lesen, angeblich from geben. 

29 . A shortening of the vowels of stem-syllables, once 
long, is observable from the second half of the twelfth century, 
but it has not left so deep a mark on the Standard language. 
The latter shows a short vowel (a) before/, s, h (x) in com¬ 
bination with t in such words as Klafter (M.H.G. klafter), 
Osten (but with Ostern long), Docht (M.H.G. taht), Acht 
(M.H.G. ahte ), Andacht, sacht, echt, dicht, brachte, dachte, Licht 
(M.H.G. lieht), Fichte (Sl.H.G.fiehte), Geriicht, niichtern (M.H.G. 
niiehtern) ; in du hast, er hat the short vowel occurs side by side 
with the long in M.H.G. in some Alemannic and Franconian 
poets as shown by the rhymes, and may be due to lack of 
sentence-stress, cf. lassen<lazen\ (b) before r and l followed 
by a consonant in erst (M.H.G. ereste), Herrschaft, herrlich, 
herrschen, Lerche (M.H.G. lerche), horchen, Dime ( dierne); elf 
(from eilf, einlef), Elster, Nelke ; (c) before -ng in fing, ging, 
hing; -nt in stunt ( stont ); (d) in compounds before the double 
consonants arising through composition, e.g. zwanzig (M.H.G. 
zweinzic), Hochzeit, Hojfahrt ( hochvart ), Nachbar ( nachgebur ), 
Brombeere ( bramber), Winzer, Grummet ( gruonmat), Gerbert, 
Konrad ; ( e ) in polysyllabic words with the suffixes -el, -er, -en 
following on t, m, f (from Gmc. p) and ss, the shortening 
being observed in Central German earliest, e.g. Blatter 
(M.H.G. blater ), Natter, Otter, Futter, Mutter, immer, Jammer, 
Wappen, Waffe, Russel, Kruppel, Schacher; (/) shortening is 
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carried through in Genosse (M.H.G. gendf), lassen (M.H.G. 
l&sen), mtissen (M.H.G. miieyeri) ; in the preterite singular of 
the strong verbs of the second class ending in 5 in M.H.G., 
e.g. floji, verdrofi, gofi, genoji, schlofi, schoji, and in kroch, roch, 
soff, troff of the same class. 

30 . There are, however, numerous exceptions to the above 
rules, e.g. Beichte ( blhte ), leicht (llhte ), Feind [merit, but Alem. 
find), Freund (Alem. friint), Bruder, Busen, Atem, Ader, Ekel. 
Levelling and analogy play an important part throughout. 
The dialects go much farther than the Standard language. 

We may add a note on certain parallels observable between 
quantitative changes of vowels in Middle English and those in 
Middle High German. Thus—as shown by H. G. Wyld, A Short 
History of English, 3rd ed. (London, 1927), §§ 173 fT.—each of the 
vowels a, e, 0, if occurring in an ‘ open ’ syllable in a disyllabic word, 
was lengthened, e.g. O.E. feeder, M.E. fader ; O.E. beran, M.E. 
beren; O.E. geboren, M.E. boren. On the other hand, i and u under 
similar conditions became e and 0, e.g. mekel, evel, thoner, respec¬ 
tively as in M.L.G. mede, kore, boter (though in Northern Low 
Saxon the sound was ‘zerdehnt’ still farther to the diphthongs 
ed and 09), cf. A. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik (Halle, 1914), 
§39, hi. Shortening took place—Wyld, op. cit. §§ 175 ff.—in 
Middle English before certain consonantal groups, e.g. O.E. softe, 
M.E. softe, in trisyllabic words like holiday for holi dei, and in forms 
with weak sentence-stress like have. These have their analogues in 
Middle High German dialects. 

ADDENDA 

P. 117: In Les Mutations Consonantiques du Germanique (Paris, 1948) 
J. Fourquet does not regard the O.H.G. spirants as due to the 
delayed action of a Gmc. ‘drift’ or as having—in medial or final 
position—passed through an affricate stage. He holds that the 
shift originated among ‘ Elbgermanen ’ and was brought south¬ 
wards by Suebi, Marcomanni and Langobardi. 

P. 134: With regard to the second -n in nun, cf. J. M. Clark in 
Archivum Linguisticum, 11, 56 ff. 

P. 145: In Die Apokope des mhd. -e inseinen verschiedenen Funktionen 
(Helsinki, 1953) Kaj B. Lindgren thinks that apocope spread 
from the south east with the new diphthongs, but was sometimes 
restricted by grammatical distinctions. 

P. 149: In Die Ausbreitung der mhd. Diphthongierung bis 1500 
(Helsinki, 1961) Lindgren opposes causal connexion between 
diphthongization and apocope. 
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MORPHOLOGY. INFLEXIONS 

The Old High German Period 

DECLENSIONS 

I. THE SUBSTANTIVE 

1 . Old High German took over from Germanic both 
vocalic and consonantal stems. It is possible to distinguish 
among the masculine and neuter vocalic stems those ending 
in -a (with sub-classes -ja and -wa), those in -i and those in 
-u ; among the feminines those in -o, -i and -re. The -a, -i and -5 
types remain in full vigour, but the re-stems have been all 
but absorbed by the other declensions, especially the i- 
declension. 

2 . Of the consonantal stems the masc. -an/-irt and fern. 
-on and -m stems are the most important, only a small 
number of neuter are-stems ( herza, ouga, ora, wanga, pi. hlwun) 
remaining. The old s-stems (Lat. genus, gener-) are traceable 
in certain neuters. Otherwise only a lew small classes of 
words like the kinship names in -r (masc. fater, bruoder\ fern. 
muoter, tohter, swester ) and participial stems in -nt like friunt 
and fiant, or some odd words like masc. fuoz, ginoz and man, 
fem. naht, bruoh ‘breeches’, buoh, burg and brust, show the 
marks of their earlier consonantal declension. 

A. VOCALIC DECLENSIONS 

1. Masculines and Neuters. 

By the middle of the ninth century a good deal of simplifica¬ 
tion has taken place. Thus the singular of masc. and neuter 
a-stems and masc. z-stems substantially conforms to a com¬ 
mon type. 

N.A. (tag, wort, gast) no ending. 

G. (tag-, wort-, gast-) es. 

D. (tag-, wort-, gast-) e. 

I. (tag-, wort-, gast-) u. 
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It is possible that certain forms without ending like hus, 
dorf, holz, etc.—especially when used with the prepositions 
zi, in, fon —are remnants of an old locative ending in -i 
(which would be lost after a ‘long’ syllable), I.E. -ei, cf. 
Baesecke, Einfiihrung, § 76, 7. Cf. above Chap. Ill, p. 90. 

The ja-stems, distinguishable in the nominative by their 
ending -i (masc. hirti, neuter kunni), give up their j(i) -forms 
like dat. hirtie, instr. hirtiu in favour of forms in -e and -u. 
The only feature which distinguishes the 2»a-stems from the 
a-stems is the retention of -w- in the oblique cases, e.g. masc. 
sewes ‘ des Sees \nQuterknewes ‘ des Knies ’, as against its vocaliza¬ 
tion or omission in the nominative seo, se and kneo, stro < strao. 
Masculine i-stems with a short root-syllable originally retained 
the stem-ending -i in the nom. acc., as was the case in Old 
English and Old Saxon. Only mini ‘friend’, risi ‘giant’ and 
the two verbal abstracts quiti ‘saying’ and -kumi ‘arrival’ 
retained this feature, the other short-syllabled stems (in¬ 
cluding verbal abstracts) being remodelled on the long- 
syllabled, e.g. slag (O.S. slegi), biz (O.S. biti), like gast. 

Of the masc. and neuter 22-stems only the short-syllabled 
retained -u in the nom. acc., e.g. masc. sunu (though not in 
Upper German sources, but continuing as sune in Central 
German sources of the M.H.G. period), situ, fridu, hugu 
‘understanding’ (beside huki), sigu, witu ‘wood’, me to (for 
earlier metu ) ‘mead’ and Jihu, the only neuter. It is only situ 
which shows clear 2-forms in the oblique cases, e.g. pi. siti, 
siteo, sitim. Such old 22-stems as masc. dorn (Goth, paurnus), 
tod (Goth, daupus), hungar and wald went over to the a-declen- 
sion, sometimes oscillating in the plural between the a- and 
the z-declension; fuoz (originally consonantal, but in Gothic 
dtus) had -i plural, but kept an old dat. pi. in -22222. 

It is the plural that most clearly separates masculines from 
neuters and the a-class from the 2-class (including transferred 
22-stems). The masc. a-class (tag) forms its plural according 
to the scheme nom. acc. -a (earlier -a), gen. -0, dat. -22222 
(later -om, -un, -on) . The neuter a-stems (wort) conform except 
that they have no ending in the nom. acc. pi., where we 
might expect -1 2 (from Gmc. -0 from I.E. -a), an ending 
actually retained in the Alemannic pi. chindiliu of the 
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diminutive stem chindili(n), cf. U.G. chussiu ‘ cushions pecchiu 
‘basins’, endiu ‘foreheads’. Most neuters conform to the 
a-declension of wort, but a small—though increasing— 
number of words form a plural in -ir, viz. the animal names 
lamb , kalb (pi. in Franc, kelbir, in U.G. chalbir), huon, ( h)rind, 
farh ‘Ferkel’ together with ei, hris ‘das Reis’, blat, luog ‘lair’. 
This -ir was not originally confined to the plural, but was 
part of the stem (cf. I.E. -es/-os in Lat. genus, gener-, etc.), 
and in the oldest eighth-century sources we find such singular 
forms as chalbire (dat. sg.), in a place-name the genitive 
Kelbirisbach and regularly throughout in ahir ‘ Ahre ’. The plural 
-ir was gradually extended to neuter a-stems, e.g. feldir, 
hdrir, abgutir, hulir, bretir, loubir, krutir, and zm-stems, e.g. 
rewir ‘corpses’, spriuwir ‘Spreu’, cf. Baesecke, § 94, 6. As to 
the ja-stems, the masc. gave up their nom. acc. pi. in -e in 
favour of -a, e.g. hirta like taga, gen. -eo, -io in favour of -0, 
e.g. hirto like tago, and dat. -im, -ium in favour of -um, e.g. 
hirtum. 

The masc. z'-stems were in the plural kept apart from the 
a-stems by retaining -i in the nom. acc. and dat., e.g. gesti, 
gestim (in the eighth century also gen. gestio/-eo), and mutating 
the root-vowel, but there were already fluctuations, e.g. 
belgi and balga, etc. Plurals in -i were given to the old con¬ 
sonantal stems zan, zand ‘tooth’ (cf. Gk. oSovt-) and fuos 
(but fuatfuml-on beside fuofm in dat. pi.), which still show 
mutation Z&hne, Fiisse. 

Note. Of the odd consonantal stems, fater and bruoder came 
under the influence of the a-declension, but retained the flexionless 
genitives and datives fater (beside fateres, fatere ) and bruoder-, 
sporadically we find a pronominal acc. sg . fater an like inan; the 
plural of fater conformed to the a-type, viz .fatera, but bruoder was 
retained as a plural till the late O.H.G. period. In Late O.H.G. 
the feminine nouns of kinship follow suit with plurals tohtera, 
suuestera. The participial stems friunt and flant maintained that 
form in the plural beside friunta, cf. an occasional use of the 
pi. ginoz. 

The word for ‘man’ shows in Gothic a mixture of strong in¬ 
flexions (gen. sg., nom. pi. mans) and weak inflexions (acc. mannan, 
nom. acc. pi. mannans). The stem in O.H.G. is the consonantal 
mann- (the doubling from manw-, cf. Skt. manu-, just as -nn- of 
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kinn and diinn goes back to -nw-), simplified in the nom. sg. to 
man (cf. O.E. mon for *monn). This form remains without ending 
throughout the singular and in the nom. acc. pi., though new 
forms mannes, manne are found; the gen. pi. is manno, the dat. pi. 
mannum. The compound gomman follows the declension of man, 
but comes to be felt as a strong a-stem gommana- (not -nn-). The 
pronominal eoman, neoman have acc. sg. ( ri)eomannan like man ‘him’. 

2. Feminine Vocalic Stems. 

The two most strongly marked classes are the o-stems (the 
goizz-class) and the z'-stems (the azzrf-class). The z'-stems 
absorbed the M-stems, hant (Goth, handus), except for its dat. 
pi. hantum, as well as lust, luft and Jluot (all three originally 
masculine) and consonantal stems like itis‘ woman 5 (Merseburg 
Charms: idisi), eih, gans, gei$, m3, lus, mils, miluh, magad, kuo, 
su wholly and naht, burg and brust partially, the impulse 
coming from the flexionless nom. sg. anst. The sub-class of 
o-stems, the 70-stems ( suntea-, ^zzzzfe-class), had coalesced with 
the major class by the middle of the eighth century ( sunta) 
and left their trace only in the mutation of the root-vowel, 
e.g. N.H.G. Siinde. 

The declension of the geizz-class in the ninth century shows 
in the singular the ending -a for the nominative (where we 
should expect -u < -0, the -a being either from the accusative 
or due to analogy with the weak nom. zunga), the accusative 
and genitive, but has a dative-instrumental in -u, later -0 
{gebu). There is a tendency to substitute the dative for the 
genitive (the more usual) and vice versa. The later con¬ 
vergence of the final vowels to -e obliterates all case-distinc¬ 
tions in the singular. Of the 70-stems the derivatives in -in 
(- innjo/-unnjo stems) like kuningin, wirtun retained intact till the 
eleventh century (when Williram has friundina ) the old nom. 
sg. without ending, appropriate to long-syllabled and poly¬ 
syllabic stems, of which traces are found in words like buoz, 
halb, stunt, wis, kisamanunc. The plurals had nom. and acc. 
in -a, e.g. geba, in some Alemannic sources -0 (0 ?) and gen. 
-on, on the model of the -on declension ( gebono ), and dat. -dm 
(gebom ). Even in this period we find sporadic transitions of 
-0/-70 to -on stems, cf. J. Schatz, Altbair. Gram. (1907) §113. 
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Feminine i-stems end in a consonant in their nom. ace. sg. 
except the short-syllabled turi ‘Tiir’ and kuri ‘(Will)kur’. 
They form gen. dat. sg. in -i (ensti ) and in the plural agree 
entirely with the masc. stems like gast (nom. acc. ensti, gen. 
enst(i)o, dat. enstim ). The old consonantal stem naht normally 
remains unchanged in the singular and in the nom. acc. pi. 
and has a dat. pi. in - um ; burg, too, has gen. and dat. sg. 
burg beside burgi, and brust occasionally has nom. and acc. pi. 
brust and dat. brustum. 


B. WEAK OR N-DEGLENSION 

All genders agree in forming gen. pi. in -ono and dat. pi. 
in -dm, e.g. masc. hanono and hanom, neuter herzono and herzom, 
fem. zungono and zungom respectively. 

The masculines have in the singular nom. -o (hano ), acc. 
-on (Franc.) and -un (U.G.), gen. and dat. -en (Franc.), -in 
(U.G.); in the plural nom. acc. -on (Franc.), -un (U.G.). The 
neuter stems agree with the masc. except that the nom. acc. 
sg. ends in -a ( herza ) and that the nom. acc. pi. -un is the 
regular form. Occasionally we find a nom. acc. pi. ouga, 
herza (always in Otfried) by analogy with the a-declension 
(with identical forms in the nom. acc. sg. and pi., e.g. wort). 

The feminine stems have nom. sg. in -a (zunga )—according 
to Baesecke -a, Einfuhrung, § 86, 2—and form the oblique cases 
of the singular and nom. acc. pi. with the ending -un (-on). 

A sub-class of the weak feminines consists of the in-stems, in 
which i (as in Gk. SeAtpiv) is the vanishing grade of -jon/-ien and is 
retained throughout the paradigm. In Gothic the inflexions 
are as in the on-class, e.g. hauhei ‘height’, hauheins, etc. In 
West Germanic final -n is dropped after unstressed z, hence 
O.H.G. hohi, but hohin is used by Isidore in the nominative 
by analogy with the oblique stem. The whole singular and 
the nom. acc. pi. show hohl or hohin, the gen. pi. being hohino 
and the dat. pi. hohim or hohinum. The class includes such 
abstract substantives ( Adjektivabstrakta) as tiufi ( Tiefe), wihi 
(Weihe), menigi (Menge ), to which are added the verbal 
abstracts weri (Wehr), toufi (Taufe), etc. 
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II. PRONOUNS 

The personal pronouns of the ist and 2nd persons show 
close agreement. Thus the acc. of ih and du respectively is 
mihjdih, the gen. minldin and the dat. mirjdir. The acc. of wir 
and ir respectively is unsih/iuwih, gen. unser/iuwer and dat. 
unsjiu. A genitive of the ist person dual occurs once, in Otfried 
unker zweio. 

In the 3rd person er is the prevalent form of the masc. nom. 
sg., but Isidore has the regular ir (Lat., Goth, is), while 
many Franconian texts have her, which seems to be a blend 
between H.G. er and L.G., O.E. he, which latter form occurs 
sporadically in Tatian, the Ludwigslied, the Basel recepta and 
the Merseburg Charms. The missing gen. sg. masc. *es (Goth. 
is) is replaced by the reflexive sin, but gen. es, is occurs in 
the case of the neuter is. The acc. sg. is regularly inan, rarely 
and on the whole later in, and the dat. sg. (also neuter) is 
imu or imo. Otfried has short forms nan, mo for inan, imo. The 
oldest nom. sg. fern, is si, but in later O.H.G. we find siu as 
well; acc. sia; gen. ira; dat. iru. In the plural all genders 
coalesce in the gen. iro and dat. im, but are distinguished in 
the nom. and acc. as masc. sie, neuter siu and fern. sio. 

Of the reflexive pronoun the forms are the acc. sg. and pi. 
sih, gen. sg. masc. sin. In Muspilli, 1 . 28, sih is probably not a 
dative. Otherwise the missing cases are supplied by cases of 
er, is, siu, and their plurals. 

The possessives are formed like the genitives min, din, 
unser, iuwer, sin (masc. neuter sg.). They decline like strong 
adjectives (uninflected min, pronominal ending miner). ‘Her’ 
has to be expressed by the gen. ira and ‘their’ by the pi. iro, 
neither of which is declined further. 

The simple demonstrative and article (masc. der, neuter 
das, fem. diu) declines substantially like the pronouns er, is 
and siu of the 3rd person, but the acc. sg. masc. always has 
the short form den (like in), cf. Goth, pana, and there is an 
instr. diu. The demonstrative of proximity ‘this’ is expressed 
in the neuter by nom. acc. diz (like is, das, but with an 
affricate z presupposing a double t before a 7-suffix); the 
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masculine and feminine forms and the oblique neuter cases 
presuppose a combination of the demonstrative der with a 
word se (= se, Goth, sai ‘lo!’), originally indeclinable, but 
later destined to be the inflected element. Only the gen. sg. 
masc. and neuter desses shows the declension of both elements 
and the nom. sg. masc. dese shows the original combination. 
Otherwise the word (masc. deser, fem. desiu, disiu) has the 
endings of the definite article. The form with i in the stem 
finally prevailed, e.g. Notker diser, disiu, diz, etc. The demon¬ 
strative of remoteness jener (U.G. ener) is declined like a strong 
adjective, as is also selber (flexionless selb) ‘self’ (side by side 
with weak selbo; der selbo, etc. means the same). 

The interrogatives include: ( h)wer ‘who’, common to masc. and 
fem. and having no plural; ( h)wa^ ‘what’; ( li)wedar ‘which of 
the two, whether of the two’ (Lat. uter); ( h)welih ‘which’, dis¬ 
tinguished from ( h)weolth, wiolih ‘what kind’ (Lat. qualis) —the 
correlative of sollh, sulih ‘such’. The generalized forms of the inter¬ 
rogative used relatively are so wer so, so welih so. They lose the 
following so in the ninth century and the forms remaining are 
coalesced to swer and swelich, swelh in the eleventh century. 

Among the so-called ‘indefinita’ O.H.G. and M.H.G. can make 
a distinction somewhat similar to that between Eng. ‘ some ’ and 
‘any’. In negative interrogative and certain kinds of subordinate 
sentences (cf. H. Paul, Mhd. Gram. §§ 302-5, 369) dehein is used 
like Eng. ‘ any ’ and is synonymous with diheinig. The equivalents 
of‘some’ are sum (and sumilih) and words with the prefix eddies-, 
ettes-, ette- or ete-, e.g. etewer ‘aliquis’, etilih (now surviving only 
in the plural etliche). 

Theindefinite personal pronoun ‘ man ’ is already used in O.H.G., 
cf. Hildebrandslied, 1 . 51, standing as an enclitic in Notker. ‘Some¬ 
one’ is expressed by eoman and ‘something’ may be expressed 
by wiht, iowiht, later ieht, M.H.G. iht. 

The indicator of totality (‘each, every’) is rendered in O.H.G. 
by the strong adjective gillh (with genitive, e.g. mannogilih), 
iogilih (N.H.G .jeglich), ( h)welih (with genitive), gi(h)welih, eogi(h)- 
wellh. 

The negative indicators are nihein or nohhein ‘kein’; neoman, 
nioman; niwiht, neowiht, niowihl. 

Like English, O.H.G. could make a distinction between indica¬ 
tion within a group of two (a ‘binary’ group) and that within 
a larger group. The equivalents of the English ‘which of two’, 
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‘either (instead of any) of the two’, ‘one of the two’, ‘the other 
of the two’, ‘each (instead of every) of the two’, ‘neither of the 
two’ are ( h)wedar, einweder or deweder, der eino, der ander, gi{h)wedar 
or iogiwedar (Notker eowedar) and niwedar or nohwedar respectively. 

III. ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

The ‘weak’ adjective is declined in all respects like the 
‘weak’ substantive (masc. blinto like hano, neuter blinta like 
herza and fem. blinta like zunga). 

The ‘strong’ adjective is partly nominal and partly pro¬ 
nominal. In the masculine and neuter the nominal forms are 
those of the a-declension (including as sub-classes -ja and -wa 
forms); they comprise the flexionless nom. sg. blint (neuter, 
also acc. and nom. acc. pi.), gen. blintes and instr. blintu. In 
the feminine the nominal forms consist of the flexionless nom. 
sg. blint and the acc. sg. blinta. The pronominal forms, which 
alternate with some and replace others of the nominal forms, 
are parallel with the endings of the pronouns of the 3rd 
person {er, iz, siu) and the definite article {der, das, diu). Such 
forms are found: (1) nom. sg. masc. -er, neuter -as, fem. -iu 
{blinter, blintas, blintiu); (2) acc. sg. masc. -an {blintan like 
inari) ; (3) dat. sg. masc. and neuter -amu (Goth, -amma) in 
the oldest source only, -emu {blintemu like imu, demu); (4) gen. 
sg. fem. -era (blintera like ira, dera) and dat. sg. fem. -eru 
(1 blinteru like iru, deru); (5) nom. pi. masc. -e {blinte like sie, 
die from se, de from *sai, pai), neuter -iu (blintiu like siu, diu) 
and fem. -0 (blinto like sio, dio); (6) gen. pi. all genders -ero 
{blintero like iro, dero); (7) dat. pi. all genders -em {blintem 
like dem from paim). 

In Germanic there were not only adjectives in -a (I.E. -6 
like Lat. bonus), -ja (I.E. -io like Lat. medius) and -wa (cf. Lat. 
jlavus), but also in -i like Lat. levis and in -u like Gk. rjSus. 
Thus Gothic shows the z-forms sutis ‘quiet’, (fem.) nawis 
‘dead’ and after a long syllable brains {rein), but declines the 
oblique cases with -ja; in North and West Germanic the 
z-stems and Ja-stems are no longer distinguishable. Of u- 
stems Gothic has hardus {hart) and the neuter jilu {viel), the 
latter retaining -u after the short syllable in O.H.G. but 
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giving it up in hart after the long syllable and using a new 
j«-nominative herti as well. The true ja-adjectives have i in 
the nom. in O.H.G., e.g. mari (msere), fremidi, mitti and nuzzi 
‘niitze’ (where doubling is a clue to -j-), and pres, participles 
like nemanti, but retain^ in the oblique cases only in the oldest 
texts and in the nom. acc. pi. neuter mariu (Franconian 
also maru ) and in the frequent Upper German, especially 
Alemannic doubling of r in the strong inflexion marrer, etc. 
The wa-stems follow the paradigm of the a-stems except that 
their oblique stem ends in -w and their nominatives in -0, 
e.g. (a) after a consonant: kalo ( kahl),falo (fahl, falb), gelo 
(gelb), garo (gar), maro (miirbe),faro (farbig), zeso ‘right hand’ 
(Goth, taihsw-o, but cf. Lat. dex-ter); (b) after a vowel: grao 
( grau ), Ido ( lau ), sleo ‘ blunt’(cf. slow), frao/fro (froh), (h)raolro 
(roh), fao/fo (cf. few), glau/glou ‘clever’. 

The present and past participles decline both strong and 
weak like other adjectives. The pres. part, being a ja-stem 
has a flexionless nom. (neuter nom. acc.) in -i ( nemanti, 
salbonti). 

The comparatives formed by suffix -or and -ir and the 
superlatives in -ost and -ist follow the normal West Germanic 
procedure and decline weak. For the suppletive compara¬ 
tives and superlatives cf. Germanic section. 

Adverbs were formed in O.H.G. from adjectives by the 
suffix -0, e.g. gillhho, ubilo, cf. above. 


IV. NUMERALS 

The first three cardinal numbers are declinable in all cases and 
keep the three genders apart in the nominative. Ein, einer is 
declined like the strong adjective Mint, serves as indefinite article 
as well and can, like the Spanish and Portuguese mo, be used 
with plural inflexion before a word plural in form, but collective 
in meaning, e.g. with ziti ‘times’ or in einen buachon (Otfried, a 
book being still a collection of leaves). 

‘Two’ has masc. zwene from zwe (Goth, twai) with a suffix -ne 
(O.E. twegen, Eng. twain), neuter zwei (O.E. twa) and fem. zwa, 
zwo (O.E. twa). The genitive and dative are zweio and zweim 
Zwein respectively. 
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‘Three’ has masc. drl, neuter driu, fem. drlo. The genitive and 
dative are drlo and drim, drin respectively, like a nominal i-stem. 

The remaining numerals up to ‘ twelve ’ are uninflected when 
preceding their substantive, but inflect according to the z-declen- 
sion (nom. acc . Jiori; gen. fioreo, Jioro; dat. fiorim, -in) when they 
follow their substantives or are used independently. 

The ‘teens’ can inflect their component zehan under the same 
conditions as the numbers 4-12. The tens from 20 to 60 are 
formed by adding an indeclinable -zug (Goth, tigus ‘a decade’); 
those from 70 to 100 by adding an indeclinable -zo, which appears 
beside the regular forms like sehszug, e.g. in Williram’s sezzoch. 
‘Hundred’ is expressed in O.H.G. by zehanzug ; hunt is used as a 
neuter plural substantive, e.g. zwei hunt. Ein hunt first occurs in 
Notker’s Psalms (eleventh century) and hundert in the twelfth 
century. Thitsunt ( *pus-hundi ) is used—without ending—as either 
a feminine consonantal (dat. thusundon Otfried) or a neuter 
zz-stem or—with the ending -a —as a feminine o-stem, it having 
been originally a 70-stem. It was, too, occasionally used as an 
adjective, e.g .finf thusundon mannon (Otfried). 

The ordinals are: the weak eristo (superlative to er), also furisto; 
the strong ander (weak in Notker); the weak dr it to, feordo, Jimfto, 
sehsto, sibunto, ahtodo, niunto, zehanto, einlifto, zwelifto, drittozehanto, 
etc. (with the first component an uninflected ordinal till Notker’s 
time, when the cardinal begins to be substituted); zweizugosto, etc. 
to zehanzugosto. 

‘Distributive-collectives’, i.e. numbers taken so many at a time, 
were einluzze (nom. pi. masc.) ‘singuli’, zwiske ‘bini’ (surviving 
in the prep, zwischen from the old dat. pi. untar uns zwiskem), 
driske ‘ terni’, feoriske ‘quaterni’. From the time of Notker on¬ 
wards these numbers are expressed by a copulative group, e.g. 
zwei und zwei with or without a preposed io (N.H.G._/«). 

‘Plicatives’, i.e. unit wholes composed of so and so many parts, 
are expressed by a compound of the cardinal with -fait, e.g. 
einfalt, zwlfalt, drlfalt,fiorfalt —all adjectival, or with -faltig. fwillh 
(Eng. twill) and drilih denote more specifically ‘consisting of two 
or three threads’ and survive in the substantives fwillich and 
Drillich, cf. twill and drill. 

CONJUGATION 

Old High German inherits from Germanic the division of 
the verbal conjugations into ‘strong’, using vowel-change 
within the root to distinguish the preterite and past participle 
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stems from the present, and ‘weak’, forming the preterite and 
past participle with a dental suffix, cf. Chap. Ill, p. 102 above. 

A. STRONG VERBS 

The strong verbs are divided into classes in accordance 
with the vowels alternating. They are: I. the nta-class (pres, 
stem i, pret. sg. ei, pret. pi. i, p.p. i), with a sub-class of 
verbs in h or w like llhan, splwan which have pret. sg. in e; 
II. the beotan- class (pres, stem eo, io, pret. sg. 0, pret. pi. u, 
p.p. 0), with the proviso that roots ending in a velar like Hogan 
or a labial like klioban have the diphthong ou in the pret. sg., 
and that the verbs luchan ‘ to close ’, sufan ( saufen ), sugan ( saugen) 
have reduced grade in the present (cf. Ill, §38 above); III. the 
nasal group verbs of the rinnan- class (pres, i, pret. sg. a, pret. 
pi. u, p.p. u ) and the liquid group verbs of the wetfan-ciass 
(pres, e, pret. sg. a, pret. pi. u, p.p. 0); IV. the simple liquid 
and nasal verbs in l, r and m like stelan, beran, neman (pres, e, 
pret. sg. a, pret. pi. a, p.p. 0); V. the geban- class (pres, e, 
pret. sg. a, pret. pi. a, p.p. e) 1 ; VI. the faran- class (pres, a, 
pret. sg. and pi. uo from 0, p.p. a) 2 ; VII. the so-called re¬ 
duplicating verbs (in O.H.G. without reduplication, but 
with ablaut), having the same vowel for both the present 
tenses and the past participle, but with different types of 
preterite, viz. (1) pret. ia from e in hialt {haltan), Jiang (fahan 
< *fanhan), riat (ratari), hiaz ( heigan ), i.e. with verbs con¬ 
taining a liquid or nasal group, a or ei; (2) pret. eo, io from 
eu in liof ( loufan ), stios (stogan), hriof ( hruofan), i.e. with verbs 
containing a back vowel or back diphthong. 

Karstien holds that this eu, iu has developed out of unstressed 
au, e.g. *stestauta > *stestota > steo 5. 

The strong (and ‘reduplicating’) verbs follow the same 
paradigm, which may be summarized as follows: 

Present indicative formed by the present stem, e.g. rit-, 
biot-, ( sug -), rinn-, werf-, stel-, geb-, far-, rat-, louf- with the 
following endings (cf. Germanic section): 1st pers. sg. -u 

1 This class includes verbs with present in j like bitten, sitzen, ligen. 

2 This class includes verbs with present in j like hejfen ‘heben’, swern 
schworen’, scephen ‘schopfen’. 
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(before which i stands for e in nimu, gibu, etc. and iu for io 
in biutu ); 2nd pers. sg. -is (before which i stands for e in 
nimis, gibis, etc. and iu for io in biutis, and the other vowels 
occur in their mutated form, e.g. feris and subsequently in 
M.H.G. rastest and M.G. loufest, the ending -st dating from 
the ninth century and used first in Franconian); 3rd pers. sg. 
-it (with the same effects as -is) ; 1st pers. pi. -antes, -ernes 
(originally -umes) and the short form -em; 2nd pers. pi. -et, 
besides -it and -at (Alemannic); 3rd pers. pi. -{a)nt (in 
Tatian and Otfried -( e)nt ). 

Present subjunctive in 1st pers. sg. -e, 2nd pers. sg. -es, 3rd 
pers. sg. e, 1st pers. pi. -em, 2nd pers. pi. -et, 3rd pers. pi. -en. 

The imperative shows no ending in the 2nd pers. sg., e.g. 
nim, gib, far, etc. The 1st pers. pi. (adhortative) has -( a)mes, 
e.g. nemames, and the 2nd pers. pi. is like that of the pres, 
ind., e.g. nemet. The infinitive ended in -an, e.g. neman, and 
the pres. part, in -anti (with umlaut -enti). 

Preterite indicative: 1st and 3rd pers. sg. no ending {reit, 
hot, nam, etc.); 2nd pers. sg. formed with pret. pi. stem and 
addition of -i ( riti, buti, nami, etc., i subsequently producing 
mutation biite, gsebe, etc.), the 2nd pers. ending -t (cf. p. 103) 
remaining only in the pret. pres, verbs maht, etc.; 1st pers. pi. 
-um ( ritum, namum, etc.); 2nd pers. pi. -ut ( ritut, namut, etc.); 
3rd pers. pi. -un (ritun, namun, etc.). 

Preterite subjunctive: pret. pi. stem with the endings 1st 
and 3rd pers. sg. -i {nami), 2nd pers. sg. -is ( namis ), 1st pers. 
pi. -im, 2nd pers. pi. -it, 3rd pers. pi. -in. 

The past participle was formed with the ending -an (in¬ 
flecting like an adjective) and the prefix gi-, e.g. ginoman, but 
certain verbs of perfective meaning dispensed with the prefix, 
e.g. queman,funtan, braht, wortan ‘worden 5 , also troffan besides gi-. 

B. WEAK VERBS 

(For Germanic forms, cf. Ill, §§ 39 ff., above) 

In O.H.G. the weak verbs fall into three classes: I. th ejan- 
class consisting of long-syllabled and polysyllabic verbs like 
suochen (* sokjan),kussen (*kuss-jan), mahalen, and short-syllabled 
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verbs like nerien ( *nazjan) ; II. the ore-class ( salbon ); III. the 
ere-class ( haben ). 

The jrere-class forms its present indicative like the strong 
verbs with the following endings: -re, -is (-ist ), -it; -ernes, -et, 
-ent. The double consonant due to the former presence of j, 
e.g. zellen, zellu, zellemes, alternates with a single consonant 
where no j followed, e.g. zelis, zelit, from Gmc. *taljo (W.Gmc. 
*talljo ), *taliz, *talid. The on- and ore-classes form the ist pers. 
sg. with -m, an ending going back to I.E. -mi: this peculiarity 
they share with the verbs wesan ( ich bim), tuon (oldest form 
ich tom), gan/gen (oldest form ich gam/gem), stein/sten (oldest 
form ich stam/stem). The other persons are formed by adding 
the endings -s (- st ), -t; -mes, -t, -nt to the stem-suffixes 0 
{salbo-) and e (habe-) respectively. 

The present subjunctive follows closely the paradigm of 
the strong verbs with endings -e, -es, -e; -em, -et, -ere, with the 
proviso that in Franconian dialects the verbs of Classes II 
and III omit the e and e and add the consonantal ending 
direct to the stem, salbo-, habe-. Cf. for further particulars 
Baesecke, Einfuhrung, §§ 138, 1 and 139, 1. 

The imperative 2nd pers. sg. of the weak verbs differs from 
that of the strong verbs by having a vowel ending: I. -i (< ie) 
as in suochi, II. -0 as in salbo. III. -e as in habe, i.e. the shortened 
stem vowels. 

The infinitives in -en, -on, -en have present participles in 
-enti, -onti, -enti respectively. 

The preterite indicative has inflexions common to all three 
classes, viz. -ta, -tbs, -ta; -turn (Alem. -tom), -tut (Alem. -tot), 
-tun (Alem. -ton) . These endings are added direct to the stems 
in -5 and -e, e.g. salbota, habeta. The jare-verbs of the suochen- 
type, i.e. with a long root-vowel or diphthong, add the endings 
without intermediate vowel ( suohta); those of the zellen- type, 
i.e. with short root-vowel but double consonant in the present 
stem, show forms without vowel like zalta (where the un¬ 
mutated vowel points to a very early loss of i in Gmc. 
*talidom) as well as forms with i and mutation like zelita; 
nerien forms nerita. 

Short-syllabled verbs usually retain i in the preterite, but 
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as in other West Germanic dialects the following classes of 
verbs omit it: (i) those in Gmc. p, t, k (which doubled give 
in O.H.G. pf, tz, C&/U.G. cch), e.g. kmpfen, sezzerr, decken, 
wecken , strecken, recken (with preterites originally dahta, wahta, 
strahta, rahta—h being derived from a single k —and sub¬ 
sequently dakta , etc. by analogy with the present stem); 
(2) those in Gmc. d (which doubled gives O.H.G. tt), e.g. 
retten, scutten; (3) those in Gmc. I (O.H.G. //), like zdlen with 
pret. zaltafzdita, cf. sellen ‘to deliver’, hullen. Words in which 
a doubled w had given rise to a diphthong, e.g. frouwen 
from *frawwjan ‘to rejoice’ and douwen ‘to die’, formed their 
preterites with e as mutation of a, e.g. frewita, dewita, but 
there were also analogical forms frouwita, douwita. 

The preterite subjunctive is formed with the same stem 
as that of the preterite indicative, the terminations being -i 
(Alem. -1), -is, -i; -im, -it, -in. Thus suohti, zalti, zditi, neriti, 
salboti, habeti, etc. 

The past participle of the jare-verbs ends in -it, e.g. gisuochit 
(infl. gisuohter, cf. gizelit/gizalter, etc.), ginerit; of the ore-verbs 
in -ot, e.g. gisalbot; of the ore-verbs in -et, e.g. gihabet. 

Three short-syllabled ore-verbs, viz. haben, sagen, leben, have 
side by side with their regular forms others reminiscent of 
the jare-verbs, e.g. hebis, hebit, hapta (Isidore and Monsee 
fragments); segis, segit, segita, gisegit (c.f. O.E. ssegde, gessegd ); 
lib is, libita (cf. O.E. lifde). These occur mainly in Upper 
German texts, especially in Bavarian glosses. In Notker, too, 
the present of haben and sagen usually follow the jare-class. 

C. PRETERITE-PRESENT VERBS 
(For Germanic forms, cf. Ill, § 42 above) 

Class I of the ablaut-verbs ( grifan ) is represented by pres. 
ich weis, du weist, wir witfum, etc.; pret. wissa (U.G.), wessa 
(Franc.), voista or westa (Franc.); infin. zviggan; p.p. giwiggan. 
The 5(5) goes back to Gmc. t and ss to Gmc. ss developed, 
as stated above, out of an I.E. combination of two dentals, 
here presumably d+t in Pre-Gmc. *uid-tdm, Otherwise the 
sole representative of this class, but with retention of vowel of 
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sg. throughout, is the defective verb found in pres. pi. eigun 
‘ wir haben’; eigut; pres. subj. eigi, etc. and adj. eigan ‘eigen’. 

Class II ( biogan ) is represented by 3rd sg. pres, toug, 
‘taugt’, pi. tugun ; pret. 3rd pers. tohta; pres. part, tuganti. The 
infinitive (M.H.G. tugen, tiigeri) is not recorded. 

Class III ( rinnan ) is represented by (1) an (later g-an) ‘ich 
gonne’, pi. unnun ; pret. onda; infin. unnan —-Otfried has also 
pret. gionsta; and by (2) kan, kanst, pi. kunnun; pret. konda; 
infin. kunnan —Otfried has also pret. konsta. 

The stems with liquid combinations (werfan- class) consist 
of (1) darf, darft, pi. durfun ; pres. subj. durfi ; pret. dorfta ; infin. 
durfan; (2) gitar, ‘I dare’, gitarst, pi. giturrun; pret. gitorsta; 
infin. and p.pres. unrecorded; p.p. gitorran deduced from a 
Virgil Gloss ungitorranes. 

Class IV ( stelan) is represented by seal, scalt, pi. sculun (cf. 
p. 103); pret. scolta ; infin. scolan. After a.d. 1000 the forms 
end to drop k, e.g. sol, solta except in Bavarian and Thurin- 
gian, where schol survives into the M.H.G. period. Sal, salt 
occur in Franconian, cf. Du. zed. 

Glass V ( geban ) is represented by mag, maht, magun/mugun; 
pres. subj. megi/mugi; pret. mahtajmohta (Franc.); infin. magan/ 
mugan. The forms in a are the oldest and are retained longest 
in Bavarian. There is a verb ginah ‘es geniigt’ found only 
twice in this form. 

Glass VI ( faran ) is represented by muos ‘ I have the oppor¬ 
tunity’, muost, muosun; pres. subj. muo^i; pret. muosa; infin. 
and p.p. unrecorded. The 3 goes back to Gmc. t, and s in 
muosa is simplified (after the diphthong) from Gmc. ss, 
developed—like wissa —from an I.E. combination of two 
dentals (Gmc. *mot-t 5 m). 

A NOTE ON ‘verba PURA’ 

The ‘verba pura’, i.e. those with a stem ending in a vowel, 
included some which were once strong like saan (Goth, saian) 
‘saen’ and waan (Goth, waian) ‘wehen’. In Gothic and Old Norse 
we find reduplicated forms iike saiso (Norse sera) and walwo; in 
O H.G. ancient strong participles are found of blden ‘blahen’ and 
saen, cf. J. Schatz, Ahd. Gram. §454. Other ‘verba pura’ in 
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O.H.G. are: draan ( drehen ), knaan ‘know’, krdan ‘crow’, naan 
[naheri) and bluoan ( bliihen ), druoan, cf. throe, gluoan ( gliihen), muoan 
(miihen) . By analogy with Glass I these may all develop an inter¬ 
mediate/, e.g. maid, which leads to mutation as in M.H.G. drsejen, 
or they have /i-glidc, e.g. uuahendi, or u, e.g. zi sauuenne (Tatian). 

D. REMAINS OF VERBS IN -mi 

The verb ‘to be’—the so-called ‘verbum substantivum’— 
is formed from the roots *es- (pres. ind. and subj., and from 
the ninth century on in the infin. sin ) and *ues- (imperative 
wis; pret. was—wari — warum) infin. wesan). Pres. ind. him, 
bist, ist; pi. birum, birut (old preterite forms), sint (Isidore, 
about a.d. 800, sindun); pres. subj. si, sis, si, pi. sin, sit, sin. 
The past participle is not found. The form bist is from a root 
I.E. *bhejfd-/*bhu, *bheu, while him and the plural forms are 
a blend of this root and *es. 

The verb ‘to do’ forms its present from the root *dho 
(Gmc. *do ), in which the 0 is diphthongized in O.H.G. to 
ua, uo. The pres. ind. has a nasal ending in the ist pers. sg. 
tom, tuon (other persons tbs, tuos Tatian, duas and duist in 
Otfried; tot, etc.; tomes, etc.; tot, tuot, duet ; tont, tuont, duent). 
The preterite goes somewhat like that of a strong verb of 
Class V ( geban ): teta, tati, teta, pi. tatum, tatut, tatun ; subj. 
tati ; p.p. gitan. The ist and 3rd pers. sg. te-t-a are remarkable 
in having a short e. 

The verbs ‘to go’ and ‘to stand’ (Doric Gk. lcrrapi) have a 
nasal ending in the ist pers. sg. pres. ind. ich gam, stam. In 
the present stem the Franconian and Bavarian dialects show 
forms with e (which are explained as thematic forms get <ga-it ) 
more frequently than a, viz. infin. gen, pres, ich gem) Alemannic 
confines itself to the forms in a. The full forms of the infinitive 
are gangan and stantan, which form present tenses like the 
first type of reduplicating verbs and have preterites giang and 
stuont. For giang a contracted form gie appears in the eleventh 
century. Otfried’s disyllabic (?) forms geist, geit show the 
normal endings of the strong verb. 
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E. THE VERB ‘ wollen ’ 

The pres. ind. of this verb goes back to an optative tense 
of a verb in -mi, hence the 2nd and 3rd pers. sg. are wili 
(cf. Lat. veils, vellt). Otherwise the forms are those of a 
j'ara-verb, e.g. 1st pers. willu (wili in Tatian, wil in Notker, 
Williram), pi. wellemes, etc.; pres. subj. welle; pres. part. 
wellenti; pret. wolta ; subj. wolti. 


PARADIGMS OF 

OLD HIGH GERMAN DECLENSIONS 

SUBSTANTIVES 
STRONG DECLENSION 
(a) Masculines 


a-stems 

ja-stems 

i-stems 


a-stems 

Sg. N.A. 

tag 

hirti 

gast 


sunu 

G. 

tages 

hirtes 

gastes 


sunes 

D. 

tage 

hirte 

gaste 


suniu 

I. 

tagu 

hirtiu, 

-u 

gastiu, 

-u 

suniu 

PI. N.A. 

taga 

hirte, hirta 

gesti 


suni 

G. 

tago 

hirtio, -eo, 

gestio, 


suneo 



-0 

-eo, 

-0 

-0 

D. 

tagum 

hirtium 

gestim 


sunim 



-um 




( b ) Neuters 






a-stems 

ja-stems 

sr-stems 

Sg. N.A. 

wort 

kunni 


kalb 


G. 

wortes 

kunnes 


kalbes (kelbiris) 

D. 

worte 

kunne, 

-ie 

kalbe 


I. 

wortu 

kunniu; kunnu, 

kalbu, 

-0 


-o 
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PI. N.A. wort 
G. worto 

D. wortum 
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kunni kelbir 

kunneo, -io; kelbiro 

kunno 

kunnim; kelbirum 

kunn(i)um 


(e) Feminines 



o-stems 


jo-stems 

Sg. N. 

geba 


sunte, -ea, -ia, -a 

A. 

geba (Notker -a 

) 

sunte, -ea, -ia, -a 

G. 

geba (gebu, -o) 


sunte, -ea, -ia, -a 

D. 

gebu, -o (geba) 


suntiu, suntu 

PI. N.A. 

geba (Notker -a 

) 

sunte, -ea, -ia, -a 

G. 

gebono 


sunteono 

D. 

gebom 


sunteom, suntom 


i-stems 

K-stems i-stems 

Sg. N. 

kraft 

hant 

hohl(n) 

A. 

kraft 

hant 

hdhi(n) 

G. 

krefti 

henti 

h 5 hi(n) 

D. 

krefti 

henti 

hdhi(n) 

PI. N.A. 

krefti 

henti 

h 5 hi(n) 

G. 

kreftio, -eo, -o 

hentio, 

-eo, -o hohino 

D. 

kreftim 

hantum, -om; hbhim, -in; 


hentin 


hbhinum, 
-un, -on 


CONSONANTAL DECLENSION 


[a) Masculines 
K-stems 

Sg. N. hano 

A. hanon, -un 
G. henin; hanin, -en 
D. hanin, -en 

PL N.A. hanon, -un 
G. handno 
D. hanom, -on 


r-stems 

fater 

fater 

fater, fateres 
fater, fatere 

fater, fatera 

fatero 

faterum 
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(b) Neuters 






H-stems 


Sg. N.A. 

ouga 

PI. N.A. ougun 



G. 

ougin, -en 

G. ougono 



D. 

ougin, -en 

D. ougom, - 

on, -un 

(c) Feminines 





n-stems 

r-stems 

Sg- 

N. 

zunga, -a (Baesecke, tohter 




§ 86, 2 ) 




A. 

zungun, -on 

tohter 



G. 

zungun, -on 

tohter 



D. 

zungun, -on 

tohter 


PI. 

N.A. 

zungun, -on 

tohter (tohterun, Notker) 


G. 

zungdno 

tohteron (Notker) 


D. 

zungom -on, 

tohteron (Notker) 



ADJECTIVES 




STRONG DECLENSION 



Masculine 

Neuter 

Feminine 

Sg- 

N. 

blint, blinter 

blint, blintaz 

blint, blint (i)u 

A. 

blintan, -en 

blint, blintaz 

blinta 


G. 

blintes 

blintes 

blintera, -u 


D. 

blintemu, -emo blintemu, -0 

blinteru, -ero 


I. 

blintu, -0 

blintu, -0 

(missing) 

PI. 

N.A. 

blinte 

blint, blint (i)u 

blinto 


G. 

blintero 

blintero 

blintero 


D. 

blintem, -en 

blintem, -en 

blintem, -en 



WEAK DECLENSION 


Sg- 

N. 

blinto 

blinta 

blinta 

A. 

blinton, -un 

blinta 

blintun 


G. 

blinten, -in 

blinten, -in 

blintun 


D. 

blinten, -in 

blinten, -in 

blintun 

PI. 

N.A. 

blinton, -un 

blintun 

blintun 


G. 

blintSno 

blintono 

blintono 


D. 

blintom, -on 

blintom. -on 

blintbm, -on 
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PARADIGMS OF 

OLD HIGH GERMAN CONJUGATIONS 

1. STRONG VERBS 


Sg. 1. 

Present Indicative 
nimu, -0; faru, -0 

Present Subjunctive 
neme; fare 

2. 

nimis(t); feris(t) 

nemes(t); fares (t) 

3 - 

nimit; ferit 

neme; fare 

PL 1. 

nemem(es); farum(es) 

nemem; farem, -en 

2. 

nemet; faret 

nemet; faret 

3 - 

nemant; farant 

nemen; faren 

Imperative 
Sg. 2. 
PL 1. 

2. 

Infinitive : 

nim; far 

nememes; farames 
nemet; faret 

neman; faran Genitive: nemannes; farannes 

Present Participle: nemanti; faranti 
Preterite Indicative 

Preterite Subjunctive 

Sg. 1. 

nam; fuor 

nami; fuori 

2. 

nami; fuori 

namis(t); fuoris(t) 

3 - 

nam; fuor 

nami; fuori 

Pl. 1. 

namum(es); fuorum(es) 

namim; fuorim 

2. 

namut; fuorut 

namit; fuorit 

3 - 

namun; fuorun 

namln; fuorin 


Past Participle: ginoman; givaran 


2. WEAK VERBS 

Present Indicative 

I Class II Class III Class 

(a) Short ( b) Long 

Sg. 1. neriu, -io suochiu, salbdm, habem, 

-u, -o -on -en 

2. neris(t) suochis(t) salbos(t) habes(t) 

3. nerit suochit salbot habet 

PL 1. neriem(es), suochem(es), salb6m(es), habem (es), 
-em, -en -en, -en -on -en 
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2. neret suochet, -ent 

salbot 

habet 

3. neriant, suochent 

salbont 

habent 

-ent, nerrent 



Present Subjunctive 

Sg. 1. nerie, nerre suoche 

salboe, -0 

habee, -e 

2. neries(t); suoches(t) 

salboes, - 5 s 

habees(t). 

nerres(t) 


-es(t) 

3. nerie, nerre suoche 

salboe, -0 

habee, -e 

PI. 1. nerem(es), suochem(es), 

salboem, 

habeem, 

-en -en 

-om(es) 

-em 

2. neret suochet 

salboet, -ot 

habeet, -et 

3. nerien, -en suochen 

salboen, - 5 n 

habeen, -en 

Imperative 

Sg. 2. neri suochi 

salbo 

habe 

PI. i. neriem(es); suochem(es), 

salbomes 

habem(es), 

neram(es), -en 


-en 

-en 



2. nerret, -iat, suochet 

salb 5 t 

habet 

-at 



Infinitive 



nerian, -en; suochan, -en 

salbon 

haben 

nerran, -en 



Present Participle 



nerianti, suochenti 

salbonti 

habenti 

nerrenti 



Preterite Indicative (endings the 

Preterite Subjunctive 

same for all classes) 



Sg. 1. nerita, suohta, salbota, 

neriti (Notker neriti), 

habeta 

suohti, salboti, habeti 

2. neritos(t), etc. 

neritis, etc. 


3. nerita 

neriti (Notker neriti) 

PI. 1. neritum,-un,-om,-on,-on 

neritlm, -In 


2. neritut, -unt, -ot, -ont 

neritit, -Int 


3. neri tun, -on, -on 

neritln 


Past Participle: ginerit, gisuochit (gisuohter), gisalbSt, gihabe 

12 


FGL 
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The Middle High German and New High 
German Periods 

DECLENSIONS 

I. THE SUBSTANTIVE 

GENERAL REMARKS 

1 . The loss of case-distinctions, already noticeable in 
O.H.G., becomes still more marked in M.H.G. In particular 
the genitive begins to recede or to be inconsistently used in 
regional and literary dialects. Examples of loss of the ending 
-(e)s are to be found as early as the thirteenth century, cf. 
O. Behaghel, Gesch. 5th ed. p. 491; H. Paul, Mhd. Gram. 
§ 324, e.g. des tiufel kind ; des firiester garden; dez morgen (Heilige 
Regel f. ein vollkom. Leben, between 1250 and 1300); des 
junger, des win, des wuocher (Cod. Teplensis of the Bible, 
thirteenth century); von irs verdienen wegen, iresfrolichen leben, 
des alten weyb rede (Dekameron, fifteenth century); des ewigen 
leben (Luther). Even at the present day occasional examples 
occur, e.g. eines so hohen Sauschneidergeschlecht; wegen eines 
Schilling (Handel-Mazzetti). The declined article or pos¬ 
sessive in these examples enables the genitive inflexion to be 
economized. Cf. also Ende Mai, Anfang Dezember. 

The extension of the masculine and neuter genitive ending 
-s to feminines in the position of first components of com¬ 
pounds, e.g. satzungsbrief, treueshander, begins at the end of the 
fourteenth century and becomes more frequent in the two 
succeeding centuries. Behaghel connects this phenomenon 
with the loss of feeling for the genitive, but no doubt -s came 
to be regarded as a convenient mark for dividing off the first 
component of a binary compound. Once des Gottes Haus 
became das Gotteshaus the -s ceased to give the impression 
of a genitive and forms like Liebeskampf would not appear 
incongruous. English shows the same tendency in heart’s ease, 
bull’s eye, sheep’s head, to the earth’s bosom {Jssere eorpan sceat). 
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2 . The plural mutation due to the O.H.G. ending -i of the 
z'-stems came to be a convenient distinguishing mark between 
singular and plural and was extended in both literary and 
spoken dialects to many stems in which the mutating factor 
i was absent, e.g. a-stems like wald—welde {Walder, see below), 
hals — helse, stab — stebe, nagel—negele {Nagel), wagen—wegene 
(now usually Wagen). In N.H.G., owing to the loss of final 
-e, stems in -el, -er, -en have no other means of distinguishing 
the plural and thus we find Vogel, Hammer and the kinship 
terms Vtiter, Brtider, Mutter, Tochter. In South German Bogen 
Krtigen, Mtigen and Wagen are prevalent in contrast with the 
North German and official forms without umlaut. Laden 
‘shutters’ is differentiated in the literary Standard from 
Laden ‘shops’. Kaffeelager ‘stocks of coffee’ is sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished from Kaffeelager ‘coffee warehouses’. 

In some few cases a M.H.G. mutation has been com¬ 
pletely given up, e.g. in viinde, grsete ( Ruckgrate ), lehse, liihse, 
pfete {Pfade), slate {Schlote). There are competing forms in the 
case of Herzoge/Herzoge, ErltissejErlasse. Druck from drucken 
‘to print’ forms Drucke, cf. Abdrucke ‘offprints’, Vordrucke 
‘ blanks ’, but Druck from drucken forms Abdrucke ‘ finger prints ’, 
Ausdrucke, Eindrucke, Handdrucke. 

3 . Morphologically the treatment of the unstressed e, repre 
senting full quality vowels in O.H.G. medial and final 
syllables, is of considerable importance. In M.H.G. final -e 
was preserved when following a syllable bearing a strong 
secondary stress, e.g. -sere, -unge, -nisse, -inne, -me (gen. pi.), 
-line (gen. pi.). It was kept also after a strong stress in bote 
(O.H.G. boto), hirte ( hirti ), geste {gesti ), sune {sum), tages, name, 
etc., the chief exception being the Upper German suppression 
of -e following a short stressed syllable ending in -l or -r, 
e.g. kil ‘quill’ with gen. kils and pi. kil and ar ‘eagle’ with 
am, and after the unstressed syllables -el, -er and less regularly 
-em, -en, e.g. die ahseln, des vensters, des ritters, des besem{e)s, 
die gevangen. Modern German, too, elides after these unstressed 
syllables, but has restored the full plural ending to the parti¬ 
ciple, e.g. die Gefangenen. It goes a step further than M.H.G. 
in the dat. pi. of diminutives in -lein (M.H.G. -lln) and -chen 


12-2 
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(M.H.G. -chin<-kin), e.g. den Voglein, Hiihnchen as against den 
vogelinen (sometimes syncopated). Moreover, it has den Wagen, 
den Besen instead of the fuller forms wagenen, besemen, but agrees 
with M.H.G. in retaining -en after the fem. -in (M.H.G. - inne), 
e.g. den Koniginnen. 

The question of suppression or retention of e in the N.H.G. 
literary languages became much complicated by the diver¬ 
gent tendencies of Central German, which favours retention, 
and Upper German, which favours suppression. Luther often 
has doublets, e.g. tags/tages, pi. tagjtage, but in the course of 
his career tends more and more to adopt the e-forms. The 
grammarians, too, helped to stem the Upper German ten¬ 
dency to suppression, either reinstating such plurals as Tage, 
Kiele, Stiele, Kohle ‘cabbages’, or even introducing e-plurals 
in cases where the forms had no ending except sporadically 
in the Central German dialects. 

A case in point is the epithesis of -e in the nom. and acc. 
pi. of neuter nouns (M.H.G. diu wort, N.H.G. die Worte), no 
doubt by analogy with the masculine ending in tage. Starting 
as early as the twelfth century in Central German the move¬ 
ment gathered strength in Late M.H.G. and Early N.H.G.— 
though even in Luther the original forms without ending are 
in the majority—and subsequently became the normal forms 
in the modern Schriftsprache. With the exception of the neuters 
in -el, -er, -en [ffckel, Wasser, %eicheri), those which add -er 
(D orfer) and the few with a weak plural ( Ohren, Herzen) all 
now form their plurals with -e. Another unhistorical -e, 
however, namely one which is occasionally added in Late 
M.H.G. and Early N.H.G. to nominative singulars, giving 
such forms as bourne, knechte, jare , burge, has completely dis¬ 
appeared from the Schriftsprache. 

On the whole the Schriftsprache shows a certain regularity 
in suppressing, retaining or indeed adding the ending -e in 
the plural of substantives, but it is less consistent in its treat¬ 
ment of the -e of the genitive (-es) and dative singular. In 
general the following principles are observed: 

(i) the weak e in -es is retained when the word-stem ends 
in a sibilant (j, ss, z, sch), hence Glases, Geizes, Fisches (cf. 
Eng. horse's, rushes'). 
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Apart from this rule we find that monosyllables tend to 
preserve their full form, e.g. Weges, Tages, except when used 
as adverbs or as a component of certain phrases, e.g. Jlugs, 
abermals, abends, mittags, anfangs, tagsuber, keinesfalls, hierorts, 
von rechts wegen, sich Rats holen, etc., and in such corrupt forms 
as Kotz, Potz for Gottes, used as expletives. On the other hand, 
-e is regularly suppressed after a suffix in words accentuated 
according to the scheme - ^ ^ or - ^ x (the so-called ‘ Tief- 
tongesetz’ or law of secondary stress), e.g. Vogels, Engels, 
Jiinglings, Heilands, etc., and in such compounds as Montags, 
Kirchhofs against Tages, Hofes. It is, however, impossible to 
set up a rule of universal validity, for we find both Windsbraut 
and Windeseile, Landsknecht and Landesvater, Blutstropfen, but 
Todesengel, Grabesruhe. 

(2) The suppression of -e in the dative singular is still less 
amenable to rule and often a matter of individual taste. 
Once again we see a preference for the short form in poly¬ 
syllabic words of type - ^ ~ or j- x , e.g. dem Heiland, Monat, 
Kbnig, Labsal, Reichtum, obligatory after -el, -er, -en, e.g. dem 
Mantel, Becken, Winter, as well as after compounds, e.g. am 
Montag, after a vowel or diphthong under full stress, e.g. 
auf dem See, im Bau, dem Reh nachjagen (but pi. Rehe ), in such 
prepositional phrases as mit Kind und Kegel, mit Rat und Tat, 
von Haus zu Haus, von Ort zu Ort, vor forn, Dank, and with 
nouns denoting a material of which a thing is made, e.g. 
ein Becher von (aus) Gold, ein Herz von Stein, Wasser wird zu 
Wein, except when an article or adjective precedes, e.g. von 
dem Goldie), das ich dir schulde. When Gott is used in a mono¬ 
theistic sense like a proper noun it usually drops the -e, e.g. 
Vertrau dem Herrn, Deinem Gott, as against dem Gott(e) des 
Krieges. Furthermore, euphony plays a part to the extent of 
preventing hiatus, e.g. auf dem Haupt ein Diadem as against 
auf dem Haupt(e) die Krone, and of avoiding a clash of two 
stressed syllables, e.g. nach Golde drangt, am Golde hangt doch 
alles. 

4. It will readily be seen that the weakening of the full 
quality inflexional vowels and the partial or complete loss 
of weak -e have progressively led to confusion between the old 
declension types. The Standard, too, has developed new types 
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by extending the use of pi. -e to neuters and creating the 
mixed declension, e.g. die Frau, die Frauen and der Schmerz, 
die Schmerzen. Change of declension is also due to change 
of gender. In particular a number of masculine words became 
feminine, e.g. List, Lust, Luft, Art, Furt, Gewalt, Sitte, Borste, 
Schldfe, Trane, Zjihre, etc. This tendency was promoted by 
the similarity of many masculine and feminine case-forms in 
M.H.G. and N.H.G., e.g. pi. die tage, den tagen, or die knaben, 
den knaben like die gabe, den gaben and die vrouwen, den vrouwen 
respectively, and by the fact that many masculine and neuter 
nouns were used in the plural more than in the singular. 

5 . We have now sufficiently illustrated the general lines 
of development observable in the passage from the O.H.G. 
declensions to modern times. We have noted a progressive 
simplification and standardization throughout and are now 
in a position to appreciate the more detailed changes under¬ 
gone by the separate O.H.G. declensions as classified ac¬ 
cording to stems. 

A. The Middle High German Period 

I. THE CONSONANTAL STEMS 
A. SMALLER GROUPS: Masculine and Feminine 

(a) During the M.H.G. period the nouns of kinship— 
the old ir-stems—-maintain the old gen. des vater, bruoder and 
nom. acc. pi. die vater, bruoder, but the analogical des vater[e)s, 
bruoders, at first infrequent, gradually come to the fore, though 
not so quickly as the new pi. veter and briieder. The last two 
forms act in turn as models for miieter, tohter. 

( b ) The participial stem vriunt in M.H.G. maintains nom. 
acc. pi. vriunt, now replaced by Freunde. 

(c) M.H.G. genoz keeps its flexionless plural in the function 
of ‘like’ (- gleichen), e.g. sie sint der engel genoz, ir genoz . The 
Modern Ger. Genosse (- en, - en ) continues the weak form 
O.H.G. ginozo. 

(d) The old pi. man persisted in M.H.G. as nom. and acc. 
and is occasionally used as gen. and dat. pi. as well, e.g. 
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Nib. B: zwolf kiiener man\ the last survival is the use of Mann 
after cardinals, e.g. drei Mann hoch. In M.H.G. there were 
also the a-declension forms mannes, manne, pi. manne. The pi. 
Manner is found as early as 1340 in a charter from Spires 
(:menre, dat. menren), gains ground in the fifteenth century, 
becomes the rule in Luther’s writings and is firmly established 
from about 1560. Possibly such -er plurals as Weiber and 
Kinder were of influence. The form Mannen ‘warriors, vassals’ 
first occurs in the fourteenth century and is due perhaps to 
a reconstruction on the basis of the dat. pi. form. 

(e) In the M.H.G. period we still find such survivals as 
uber dne naht and the dat. pi. nahten, e.g. zen wihen nahten 
( Weihnachten). Nahtes (N.H.G. nachts) as an adverb of time 
may have been influenced by tages, for naht unde tac is a 
frequent combination. We even come across eines nahtes and 
in a few cases a masc. der naht, e.g. ein clarer tac wider einen 
vinsteren naht ( D.T.M. xvi, Heilige Regel, 83, 30 and 22, 13) 
and in the Minneregel, v. 98 by Eberhard von Cersne. Other 
sporadic cases of consonantal feminines are nom. ace. pi. 
brust side by side with briiste and the gen. and dat. sg. burc. 

B. rc-STEMS (Weak Declension) 

(a) Masculine 

1 . In accordance with the M.H.G. rule governing the 
suppression and retention of weak -e there are two types of 
declension in M.H.G., viz. (i) base, gen. hasen and (ii) ber, 
gen. hern (including Upper German monosyllabic words in -n 
like han, swan). 

2 . Some nouns fluctuate between the strong and weak 
declension, e.g. buohstap/buohstabe, geburjgebure, ger/gere (gore 
of a garment), griflgrife, manot or manet/mande, flecklflecke, 
vels/velse. This fluctuation is due to confusion between the 
weak nom. in -e ( bote<boto ) and that -e of strong declension 
nouns which we find (i) in the ja-stems, e.g. hirte <hirti, 
riicke< ( h)rucki, hirse < hirsi, (ii) in the M-stems, e.g. site < situ, 
(iii) in the zoa-stems, e.g. schate<scato. All these words occa¬ 
sionally decline weak in M.H.G. Later on the increasing loss 
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of -e in the N.H.G. period and changes of gender entailed 
considerable losses in the weak declension, as we shall see. 

( b ) Neuter 

The words affected are M.H.G. herze, ouge, ore, wange. In 
O.H.G. the form herza and in M.H.G. herze (e.g. in Gottfried’s 
Tristan, v. 8125) occasionally function as nom. acc. pi., in 
accordance with the strong neuters like wort, grab which had 
no specific plural ending. We also find occasionally gen. sg. 
herzes (of which the earliest example is in the twelfth century 
Bamberg redaction of the so-called Ziiricher Arzneibuch, 
F. Wilhelm, Denkmaler deutscher Prosa des 11. u. 12. Jht, Abt. B, 
p. 245, 44), dat. herze perhaps by analogy with neuters of the 
ja-class like kiinne (-s, -e), Heilige Regel ( D.T.M. xvi) van herze 
gerne, 18, 21; na unserez herren herze, 43, 5. 

In Late M.H.G. there are strong forms in the singular of 
ouge and ore as well and they are normal in Luther. 

(r) Feminine 

1 . Final -e was elided in nouns with a short root-vowel 
followed by -r, -l, e.g. bir, gen. him (N.H.G. Birne with 
accretion of -n from the oblique cases), kel, gen. keln (N.H.G. 
Kehle ) and derived words in -el, -er like eichel, videl, elster, 
nater. 

2 . Contamination between 0- (strong) and on- (weak) 
stems was rife especially in the Central German documents. 
The personified abstracts (fro) Ere, Mime were frequently 
weak. On the other hand, late M.H.G. documents from 
Austria sometimes contain strong singular forms of words 
originally weak like kel, glocke, sunne, etc. (cf. Weinhold, Mhd. 
Gram. 2nd ed. § 461). As far as the passage from strong to 
weak is concerned, we find that it is the words of concrete 
meaning like erde, brucke, strafe, etc. which show a stronger 
tendency to become weak than the abstracts like giiete, 
bete, etc. 

In Modern German these anomalies have been removed 
by the development of the mixed declension, cf. below. 
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II. THE VOWEL STEMS (Strong Declension) 

(<z) Masculine 

1 . The weakening of final vowels brought about the 
coalescence of the inflexions of the a- and zz-stems and— 
except in the case of a few short-syllabled words—in the 
z’-stems as well. Thus taga, gesti become tage, geste and tagum, 
gestim become tagen, gesten. Mutation alone could differentiate 
a- and z-stems, e.g. tage, geste, but failed to do so if the pre¬ 
ceding vowel was non-mutating, e.g. the z'-stem schrit, pi. 
schrite. On the other hand, mutation was found to be a con¬ 
venient device for distinguishing the plural and spread to the 
zz-stems. This process is noticeable in Upper German dialects 
as early as the twelfth century and becomes popular in the 
later periods. In M.H.G. dialects we find such mutated 
plurals as benne (O.H.G. banna, N.H.G. Banne, if used at all), 
helme from halm, helse, welde, serke from sarc, schelke, gedenke 
from gedanc and with the suffixes -el, -er, -en in vetere, ndgele, 
sdtele, snabele, wagene, havene. 

2 . In the dat. sg. final -e is lost in short-syllabled mono¬ 
syllables ending in -l and -r and after the suffixes -el, -er, -em, 
-en, e.g. kil, ankerle), engel(e), buosem[e), the longer forms being 
Central German. Sometimes the dative -e is elided in other 
types of words as well, e.g. in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
rhymes of wan (dat.) with gan, and of kram (dat.) with lam. 

3 . As to the zm-stems the oblique cases with medial -w- 
are well preserved in the M.H.G. period, though the O.H.G. 
nominative in -0 has been dropped or weakened to -e, e.g. 
se (O.H.G. seo) — semes, mel — melwes, schate—schatewes (and 
schates). 

4 . The old short-syllabled z-stem O.H.G. mini preserves its 
final vowel in M.H.G. wine ‘friend, lover’; nominative -e is 
also found in the old zz-stems site, fride, mete, sige, sune (Heilige 
Regel, 28,30; 36, 1), side by side with the more frequent met, 
sic, sun and an occasional sit (rhyming with nit for niht ). The 
old -arja stems denoting an agent, which in O.H.G. have a 
nominative in -ari and in M.H.G. -sere, -ere, -er, e.g. ritsere, 
rittere, riter, tend in the course of the M.H.G. period to super- 
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sede the longer by the shorter form (-er), so that the nomina¬ 
tives agree in form with such old a-stems as acker and finger. 

5 . We may add here a note on the declension of proper 
nouns and place-names in the M.H.G. and N.H.G. periods. 

(i) Names of Germanic origin are either weak like Wate, 
Hagene, Fruote, Otte, or the feminine Hilde, Uote, or strong like 
Gunther. It is to be noted that the final -e of O.H.G. heri 
(a jzz-stem), wini (z'-stem), fridu (zz-stem) has been lost when 
it is the last component of a compound name, e.g. Gunther, 
Ortwin, Slfirit. Sometimes the root-vowel of such components 
is lengthened, e.g. Gunther, Ortwin. 

The strong accusative ending -an of the adjectival ( guotan) 
and pronominal declension ( inan ) is added to personal names 
in O.H.G., e.g. Hartmuotan, and is preserved as -en in M.H.G., 
e.g. Gernoten, Slvriden, Nibelungen. Its use spreads to the dative 
as well. Conversely the dative -e, e.g. Hartmuote, occasionally 
spreads to the accusative. Often, however, the nominative 
Hartmuot serves for accusative and dative as well. The feminine 
names are affected by the same phenomena, e.g. the accusative, 
genitive and dative of the fern, z-stem Brunhilt appear as 
Brunhilde, Brunhilt or Brunhilden without difference of function. 

When the weak declension ending -e was dropped in names 
like Etzele, Hetele, suffix -ilo > ele, they became in the nominative 
singular indistinguishable from strong stems and hence formed 
a genitive in -s, viz. Etzels, Hetels. As the genitive, especially 
in its possessive function, plays an important part in personal 
names, it is not surprising that such a distinctive mark as -s 
is added even to the weak genitive ending, e.g. Watens, Ottens. 
Subsequently -ens itself was taken as the sign of the genitive 
and in the modern Standard added to strong masculines, 
e.g. Maxens, Vossens Idyllen, Lenzens Werke, and even to feminine 
names, e.g. Mariens, Elsens. However, the spoken language 
prefers to use the -s of the masculine strong declension and 
extend it to the feminine, e.g. Adelheids, Annas, Marias. The 
weak genitive still occurs in compounds, e.g. Mariental, 
Annenkloster, etc. 

Proper names of foreign origin fluctuate between the full 
form with foreign ending, e.g. Thymoteus (rhyming with sus). 
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and an abridged form without, e.g. Constantin, Honori. For 
further details cf. Weinhold, Mhd. Gram. 2nd ed. §§ 468, 469. 

(2) The German place-names are mostly compounds with 
-burg, -dorf, -heim, -furt, -briick, -feld, -see, -stadt, -berg. Originally 
they were for the most part used in the dative and dependent 
on the preposition ze, denoting the position near the object 
expressed in the second part. This origin is easily recognized 
in Baden, Schaffhausen, Rheinfelden, Munchen from ze den miinchen, 
formations in -ingen as Tiibingen or the old dative of tribal names, 
Schwaben from ze Swaben, Franken, Sachsen, etc. (cf. Santen, Xan- 
ten<ad Sanctos ), whence by analogy Bohmen from Beheim; fre¬ 
quently the dative can only be gathered from the adj ectival form 
as in Altenburg, Reichenberg, Wittenberg, etc.; similarly in such 
combinations as Andermatt, Ambach, Tmhof, etc. On the other 
hand, petrified genitives of saint-names hide behind St Gallen, 
St Georgen, St Blasien, etc. They are all regarded as neuter. 

( b ) Neuter 

1 . In the main the old form of the nom. acc. pi. without 
ending prevailed throughout M.H.G., e.g. kint, wort, and even 
the old plural of the diminutives in -ll and the ja-stems in 
(i)u survived in Alemannic sources of the thirteenth century, 
e.g. chindeliu, bettu, stucku. Until about a.d. 1230 there was 
no marked tendency to add to the -er plurals already estab¬ 
lished in late O.H.G., and even later than a.d. 1230 such 
plurals are found within the verse rather than in the rhyme. 
In particular, Ja-stems like bilde, geslehte resist interference. 
However, by the fifteenth century -er plurals—with mutation 
where possible—are found, apart from the O.H.G. formations 
(cf. p. 159), in the case of bat, bant, buoch, dach, dorf, glas, gelit, 
guot, houbet, horn, kint, kleit, korn, lant, liet, mul, nest, phant, schlt 
(N.H.G. Scheit, Scheiter), tuoch, wlp, wort, but never in the case 
of words already ending in -el, -en, -er, -chen, -lin. 

2 . A real innovation was the use of -e to form the plural 
of neuter nouns. Central German leads the way in the twelfth 
century, adding -e even to other suffixes, e.g. wapene, kind[er)e 
(for the double plural cf. Eng. children from cildru + en), grebere 
Ezzo Lied, v. 269. Here we see, as in the extension of mutation, 
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a strong tendency to differentiate clearly the plural from the 
singular. 

3 . It is to be noted that neuter ja-stems already had -e in 
the plural (as indeed in the singular too, e.g. kiinne), but 
where ja-stems had dropped the final -e according to rule, 
e.g. her ‘army’ (O.H.G. heri), her ‘berry’ (O.H.G. beri), 6 l 
‘oil’, and in derivations in -ach (O.H.G. ahi) as dickach 
‘thicket’, boumach ‘copse’, they were indistinguishable from 
a-stems like wort. 

(c) Feminine 

(a) o-stems. 

1 . We have already discussed the occurrence in M.H.G. 
of weak forms of feminine o-stems with a concrete meaning. 

2 . The O.H.G. endings -ana, -ina became in M.H.G. -ene, 
which elided final -e, becoming -en, e.g. versana> versen, Lat. 
catena> O.H.G. ketina> keten, Lat. matutina> metten, Lat. 
coquina> O.H.G. kuchina>kitchen. In consequence of the 
elision of -e all the oblique cases of the singular and the whole 
plural coincided with those of the feminine weak declension 
(zunge ), and it was only in the nominative singular (weak 
nom. zunge as against versen) that any difference was noticeable. 
The next step was for the plural -en to be provided with a 
new nominative sing., e.g. verse, to bring the words wholly into 
line with the feminine weak declension. Thus in Late M.H.G. 
we find forms like verse, kiiche, kette, mette, but the full forms 
in -en survived till the sixteenth century and even later. 
A similar development is observable in certain stems which 
in O.H.G. have doublets, e.g. lugi/lugina>liige/liigen (used by 
Luther and even as late as the eighteenth century), lunga 
lungunna> lunge/lungen (now Lunge), rediajredina> rede {Rede)I 
reden, wuosti/wuostinna> wiieste (now Waste)/wiiesten. 

3 . Some feminine stems with medial -w- dropped this and 
coalesced the two syllables, e.g. brawe > bra, krawe > kra ( krseje), 
klawe > kid, ewe > e, iuwele > iule, diuwe ‘ servant 5 > diu, drouwe > 
drou/dro. Most of them also have weak plurals, e.g. brawen, 
bran, etc. 

4 . Right from the O.H.G. period the gen. pi. of the 5 - 
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stems had the same ending as the weak on-stems, viz. -ono, 
M.H.G. -ert. Occasionally we find gen. pi. in -e, e.g. aventiure, 
krone, mile, strale, rotte, unde, raste (as a measure of length), sprache. 

5 . In O.H.G. certain feminines had no ending in the nom. 
sg. where the last syllable was elided after a long-syllabled root 
(cf. p. 87), e.g. buos, wls, stunt, sit, halp. These short forms, 
which were also found in the accusative and dative in certain 
phrases and when used adverbially, survived in M.H.G., e.g. 
ez wirdet buoz, ich tuon buoz, drlstunt ‘three times’, ze stunt, an 
der stunt, ander wls, einsit, jenslt (N.H.G .jenseits with secondary 
s), ze einer sit, ze beder sit, einhalp, ander(t) halp. 

(P) z'-stems (of the type kraft, pi. krefte ; O.H.G. krefti). 

1 . Once the -i of the gen. and dat. sg. krefti had become -e, 
e.g. krefte, these cases were no longer distinguishable from 
those of the o-stems like gebe, and hence the nom. and acc. 
of the z’-stems were sometimes given an ending -e like gebe, 
e.g. M.H.G. sill, but M.L.G. siile (Late M.H.G. siule with 
mutation from oblique cases), erne for am ‘harvest’, blhte/blht, 
werlde/werlt, schultelschult, tugende/tugent. Such cases become 
more frequent in the N.H.G. period. Cf. below. 

2 . On the other hand, the fact that o-stems like gebe re¬ 
mained unchanged throughout the oblique cases of the 
singular, as did also the elided stems in -l and -r like zal, led 
to the development of an unchanged singular form in the 
i-stems as well, so that in time kraft comes to be used for the 
whole singular. By the sixteenth century the disyllabic forms 
have been pushed into the background. 

3 . Once the nom. I of the abstracts formed from adjec¬ 
tives, e.g. guotl, and verbs, e.g. toufl, has become weakened 
to -e, these stems are completely merged into the o-declension 
like gebe, e.g. gtiete, toufe (beside der touf as used in South 
German dialects to-day). 

III. CONCLUSION 

To sum up the chief innovations during the M.H.G. period 
we may mention the rise of neuter plurals in -e and the 
extension of the -er plurals, the coalescence of the singular 
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cases of kraft and the first signs of a development of the mixed 
declension. All these changes became normalized during the 
N.H.G. period and have become salient characteristics of 
the Schriftsprache. 


B. The New High German Period 

I. THE CONSONANTAL STEMS 

1 . Beginning first with the consonant stems (other than 
re-stems) we find that in N.H.G. the literary Standard has 
Vaters, Bruders, Voter, Briider, Mutter, Tochter and—over and 
above M.H.G.— Schwager, in parallel with such nouns as 
Acker, Hammer. It is, however, noteworthy that from a.d. 1522 
Luther employed the fuller C.G. pi. Brudere, Muttere, Tochtere. 

Schwester has passed into the feminine mixed declension 
with pi. Schwestern. In some of the regional colloquials re¬ 
forms in the dat. sg. occur even in Vater, Mutter and Bruder, 
e.g. ich werde's Vatern sagen. 

2 . The consonantal feminines have been fully absorbed in 
other classes, e.g. Nacht—Ndchte (but Weihnachten), Burg — 
Burgen. 

3 . As to the re-stems (weak declension) a certain number 
of words have remained weak in declension despite elision 
of final -e, viz. Herr, Fiirst, Graf, Prinz, Schenk (cf. der Schenk 
von Limburg ), the shorter nominative being due in all proba¬ 
bility to their proclitic and hence relatively unstressed use 
in titles, cf. M.H.G. her, er sometimes uninflected in the other 
cases. Others too like Geek (M.H.G. gee, gecke) ‘coxcomb’, 
Nan (M.H.G. narre), Tor ‘fool’, Mensch, Leu, Mohr, and such 
originally trisyllabic words as Truchsess, Steinmetz, Vorfahr, 
Schultheiss, remain weak in N.H.G. except for occasional 
strong forms like a dat. Fiirst in Hans Sachs and Markgrafs 
used by Uhland and G. Hauptmann. 

4 . In some cases the victory has gone to the weak declen¬ 
sion, which has replaced strong forms, e.g. the N.H.G. Hirte, 
Held, Riese (O.H.G. i- st. risi, weak riso; perhaps under the 
influence of M.H.G. hiune ‘Hiine’), a tendency partly due 
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to the need for distinguishing singular and plural. Certain 
tribal names which were once strong, like Swap, Swabes or 
Beier, Pommer, Tene (Darien), are now weak (but cf. Baier-, 
Pommerland, Ddnemark), perhaps owing to the influence of 
weak plurals like Sachsen, Friesen, etc. The O.H.G. strong 
noun hraban —which gives Rabenvater, rabenschwarz and the 
second syllable of Wolfram, Bertram —is now the weak Rabe; 
O.H.G. sceffin (with weak bye-form sceffi.no, as well as a weak 
scepho), M.H.G. scheffen dropped n in the nom. sg. and con¬ 
formed as Schoffie to the type Knabe — Knaben. Similarly heiden 
and christen have become the weak nouns Heide and Christ. 
After considerable hesitation Hagestolz (O.H.G. hagustalt ) is 
often weak. Finally a group of originally strong nouns of the 
a-type now form plurals in -en, e.g. Dornen, Masten. They are 
best treated under the mixed declension. On the whole, the 
weak declension has suffered the greatest losses of all, which 
we shall consider in connection with the vowel stems. 

II. THE VOWEL STEMS (Strong Declension) 

(a) Masculine 

1 . From the Modern German standpoint the chief dif¬ 
ference is that between mutated and unmutated plurals. 
Many a-stems have adopted the mutation proper to z-sterns. 
Immutable i-stems like Biss and Brief have plurals indis¬ 
tinguishable from a-stcms like Tage, Tische. Of old a-stems 
which have preserved unmutated plurals the following 
may be adduced: 1 Aal ‘eel’ (Goethe occasionally pi. Aele), 
Arm, Dachs, Lacks, Halm, Kalk, Karst, Krach, Barsch ‘perch’, 
Hag, Pfad (Otfried has pi. pedi, dat. pedin and M.H.G. has 
pfede besides pfat as a neuter; O.E. pxp masc.), Tag, Hund, 
Mund (pi. rare), Schopf, Schorf, Docht, Rost, Trost (pi. not now 
used), Amboss, Huf, Pfuhl, Ruf Schuh, Bau, Lauch, Strand and 
some others; disyllabics and polysyllabics like Habicht, 
Kranich, Bottich, Abend, Oheim, Kobold, etc.; late derivatives 
in -el, -er, -en like Hobel, Knorpel, Hagel, Stapel (N.H.G. from 

1 The word-lists here and in the following are taken from H. Paul, Deutsche 
Gram. vol. n, pt in (Flexionslehre). 
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Low German), Anger, Marder, Jammer, Sommer, Hummer, 
Busen, Morgen', late verbal nouns like Halt, Aufenthalt, Riickhalt, 
Versuch, Erfolg; loan-words like Lattich, Harnisch, Herold, 
Kojfer, Panther, Orden, Gulden (M.H.G. guldiri), and many others. 
A much larger number of stems passed from the a-declension 
to the mutated declension, though it is not always certain 
at what period and whether they were a- or i-stems at the 
beginning, e.g. Ast, Bann (but see above, p. 185), Brand, Damm, 
Dampf, Darm, Gang (O.H.G. ganga and gengi), Kampf, Krampf, 
Kranz, Napf (M.H.G. naphe, nepfe ), Sang ( Gesdnge ), Schaft, 
Schalk (dial.), Schall, Schatz (O.H.G. scazza, M.H.G. schetze ), 
Schrank, Schwamm, Schwarm (O.H.G. suarma), Stab (O.H.G. 
staba, M.H.G. stabe and stabe), Stall (O.H.G. stalla, M.H.G. 
stalle and stelle ), Stamm, Bart, Kahn, Pfahl, Rat (O.H.G. rata, 
M.H.G. rsete); Block, Bock, Frosch, Klotz, Knopf, Koch (Lat. 
coquus), Kropf, Pflock, Rock, Stock, Topf, Wolf, foil, Jopf\ Hof 
(but cf. place-names in - hofen), Trog, Busch (Late Lat. buscus), 
Schlund, Sturm (O.H.G. pi. sturma ); Floh, Kloss (O.H.G. pi. 
kloza); Hut (O.H.G. pi. huota and huoti), Krug, Pflug, Stuhl; 
Bauch, Gaul, Raum, faun, Baum, Kauf Lauf Traum (O.H.G. 
troumd), faum, Strom. Schacht fluctuates between Schachte and 
Schdchte, cf. Bunde ( Ausbunde ) and Biinde, Strunke and Strunke, 
Spunde and Spiinde. 

Late formations have often followed suit, e.g. Bausch, 
Brauch and Gebrauch, Knall (both with and without mutation), 
Puff (do.), Schluck (do.), Schmaus, Schwank, Schwanz, Stand, 
Wuchs (e.g. Auswiichse ); Antrag, Betrag, Einwand, Vorwand, 
compounds in -lass like Aderlass, Anlass; late loan-words like 
Bass, Marsch, Pass, Platz, Rang, Spass, Tanz, Trumpf Plan 
‘project, sketch’ {Plane as late as the eighteenth century); 
polysyllables in -el, -er, -en like Handel, Mangel, Mantel, Nagel, 
Sattel, Schnabel, Vogel, Acker, Hammer, Schwager, Faden, Hafen, 
Boden, Ofen, with Hammel fluctuating; the originally poly¬ 
syllabic loan-words Abt (M.H.G. pi. ebbete), Arzt (M.H.G. pi. 
arzate), Papst, Propst, Vogt, to which we may add Bischof 

2 . The masculine strong declensions have now absorbed 
many stems originally weak. The elision of final -e in the 
nominative singular of certain w-stems made these indis- 
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tinguishable from the nominative singular of the strong nouns, 
e.g. Kern from Kerne resembled Tag. Seeing that in most of 
the strong stems even in O.H.G. the nominative and the 
accusative had the same form {tag, geba) , we find that a form 
like Kern comes to be used for the accusative as well and 
finally the genitive and dative conformed to the strong type. 
The group of originally weak nouns which are now (and 
were partly already in M.H.G.) strong include the following: 
(i) some nouns with weak affixes, e.g. Armel (O.H.G. armilo ), 
Tiimpel, Gemahl (M.H.G .gemahele), Nabel,£ettel, Besen (O.H.G. 
besamo), After, Ammer, Sauerampfer, Hafer (O.H.G. habaro), 
Jiinger, Kafer, Kater, Roller, Hamster, Krebs (M.H.G. crebeze), 
Dotter (M.H.G. toter weak), Schiefer, etc.; (ii) obscured com¬ 
pounds like Adler ( adel+are), Herzog (O.H.G. herizogo; weak 
still in Herzogenbusch), Brautigam (O.H.G. brutigomo), Junker, 
Leichnam (O.H.G. lihhamo), Wiedehopf, Enterich (O.H.G. an- 
trecho ), Unhold, Anwalt ; (iii) some monosyllabic words in 
which a liquid or nasal consonant follows the short root- 
vowel, e.g. Aar (O.H.G. aro ), Hahn (but Hahnenfeder, -kamm, 
- schrei ), Star (but Starennest ), Schwan (but Schwanenfeder ), Stor 
‘sturgeon’; (iv) other words, e.g. April (M.H.G. aberelle), 
Marz (but Marzenbier, -some, etc.), Mai (but Maiensonne, 
-schnee), Lenz, Blitz, Hirsch (M.H.G. hirge and hirg strong), 
Keim, Kern, Leim, Reif, Stern (but Sternenglanz, -schein), Greis 
(but Greisenalter), Kauz, Schelm (but Schelmenstreich, -stuck), 
Mond (M.H.G. mane weak, whence the poetic Mondenschein) 
and Monat (M.H.G. mdnot and mande ). Some of the above 
mutate in the plural, e.g. Anwalte, Hahne, Schwane ; some have 
doublets, e.g. Herzoge/Herzoge and Kauze/Kauze. 

3 . A still larger number of words has changed over from 
the weak n-declension to the strong wa-declension of the 
wagen- type. Once the na-stems like wagen had elided the 
final -e of the dative singular and the nominative and accusa¬ 
tive plural ( wagene > wagen) and syncopated the final syllable 
of the dative plural {wagenen> wagen), the declension of these 
na-stems differed in no wise from that of the weak n-stems 
except in the nominative and genitive singular, viz. wagen 
against balke, des wagens against dies balken. From the fifteenth 
>3 
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century we find a tendency to add -s to the genitive even 
of the weak stems, e.g. Luther has buchstabens, and thus a 
tendency to confuse the genitives. The development of a new 
nominative in -n was facilitated by the fact that no distinction 
between nominative and accusative obtains in most of the 
noun declensions. It is noteworthy, too, that the bulk of the 
words affected designate inanimate objects (apart from a 
few names of fishes) and therefore in the nature of the case 
are likely to occur frequently as the object of a verb, whereas 
persons and animals—often occurring as subjects—tend to 
remain weak. The following stems, originally weak, have 
now gone over to the strong wagen-c\a.ss: Balken, Ballen ‘ bale 5 
and ‘heel’, Barren, Batzen, Bissen, Bo gen, Braten, Brocken, 
Brunnen, Daumen, Drachen {Drache ‘drake’), Dukaten, Fetzen, 
Fladen, Flecken, Flicken, Franken (but Franke of a person), 
Galgen, Garten, Gaumen, Graben, Groschen, Haken, Hausen ‘stur¬ 
geon’, Hopfen, Huchen ‘salmon’, Husten, Karpfen ‘carp’, Karren 
(also Kane fem.), Fasten, Kloben, Knochen, Knollen, Knorren, 
Knoten (but Knote weak ‘lout’), Koben, Kolben, Kragen, Krapfen, 
Kuchen, Laden, Lappen (but Lappe of a person), Loden, Lumpen 
(but Lump of a person), Magen, JVachen, Possen (and Posse 
fem.), Rachen, Ranzen, Rappen (for the coin, Rappe ‘black 
horse’), Rasen, Rechen, Reigen, Reihen, Rocken, Roggen, Schemen, 
Scherben (South German against North German Scherbe fem.), 
Schinken, Schlitten, Schnupfen, Schoppen, Schragen, Schupfen, 
Schwaden, Sparren, Spaten, Sporn (pi. Sporen), Staden, Stecken, 
Stollen, Striemen, Stumpen, Wasen, P^acken (also Pjucke fem., Pjick 
masc. as in Dreizack ‘trident’), Zapfen, Pj n k en - Some of the 
dialects go further than the Schriftsprache in such transferences. 

4 . In some cases the plural mutates, e.g. Garten (from 
fifteenth century), Graben, Laden. The Upper German spoken 
language favours mutation in Bogen, Fasten, Kragen, Magen. 

5 . In some words of less concrete significance there are 
forms in both -e and -en, e.g. FunkejFunken, and similarly with 
Gedanke (originally a strong masc. gedanc), Glaube, Name, 
Haufe, Same, Wille, Gefalle{n), Schade{n ) (pi. Schaden; Schade 
alone used for ‘ a pity ’, es ist schade; weak form in schadenfroh). 
The old w-stem fridu, which still shows a remnant of its strong 
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form in Storenfried and friedliebend, developed a weak form 
fride, gen . friden (beside strong frides), during the M.H.G. 
period and has now joined the above group with nom. 
Friede jFrieden. 

6. A few words underwent a double transfer. Originally 
strong a-stems they became weak and then in turn strong 
stems of the wagen-c lass, e.g. Bolzen (bolz> bolze> bolzen), 
Fels/Felsen (M.H.G. vels/velse), Fleck ‘spot ’/Flecken, especially 
Marktjlecken ‘large village’, Nacken (M.H.G. nac/nacke —old 
form in Schabernack), Leisten, Nutzen (M.H.G. nuz still survives 
in the phrases zu JVutz und Frommen, sich etwas zu nutze machen, 
Eigennutz, Nutzniessung, etc.), Reifen ‘hoop’ (M.H.G. reif and 
cf. Stegreif), Pfriemen, Socken (also die Socke ; M.H.G. soc/socke), 
Riicken (M.H.G. riicke, old masc.yh-stem then weak; cf. ruck in 
zuriick, Ruckkehr, etc.), Schatten (M.H.G. schate, old masc. ea¬ 
stern), Weizen (M.H.G. weize, old ja-stem). Doublets occur 
in the case of Schreck/Schrecken (M.H.G. schric and schrecke), 
Brunnen/Brunn and Bronn (from brunnie) in names like Schon- 
brunn, Heilbronn and in Briinnlein and Brunnquell). 

7 . It is in this period that the plural ending -er, which in 
Late M.H.G. had become more prevalent among the neuters 
(cf. p. 187), was extended to certain masculine a-stems as 
well. Of these Gott and Abgott were originally neuters, which 
had, however, by the M.H.G. period become masculine 
also. The earlier masculine plurals gote (Heilige Regel, 5, 32 
vremde gote), apgote {ibid. 43, 9 afgote) had to compete with the 
forms—rare in M.H.G.— goter, apgoter (from the neuter), 
which became the usual forms in the sixteenth century. Other 
masculines with -er plurals are: Leiber ; Manner-, Orter (M.H.G. 
ort masc. and neuter) /Orte; Wichter/Wichte, but usually 
Bosewichter (M.H.G. wiht masc. and neuter); Geister (found 
occasionally in M.H.G. beside geiste (Heilige Regel, 29, 26 
unreine geiste — Teufel) and the rule since a.d. 1600); Reich- 
tiimer, Irrtumer (the other words in - turn now being neuter); 
Schilder (originally masc. and still so in the sense of ‘ shield ’ 
with pi. Schilde, whereas Schilder is taken as the pi. of das Schild 
‘signboard’); Wiirmer, Rander, Strducher (influenced perhaps 
by neuter Blatter, Grdser), Strausser (beside the more ‘correct’ 
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Strausse); Walder (only from the seventeenth century, 
Luther using walde and the old plural surviving in place- 
names, e.g. Unterwalden, Midwalden), Rester (in commercial 
German), VomUnder , Hundsfotter (originally fern.), Bdlger 
‘brats’ (against Badge ‘skins’). 

8. Of the old ja-stems only Kase has kept its old form and 
declension in Modern German. Others, like Hirte, Rticken, 
Weizen, Hirse ‘millet’ (M.H.G. masc., now usually fem.), Imme 
(O.H.G. imbi, M.H.G. imbe, strong and weak masc.), have 
either become weak, or become rca-stems (zewgen-class) or 
feminine o-stems. Those ending in -sere (-arja ) are now indis¬ 
tinguishable from a-stems: Lehrer (M.H.G. lersere), etc. 

9 . The old w-stem Sitte (O.H.G. situ, M.H.G. site strong- 
weak masc.) had become feminine within the M.H.G. period 
especially in Central German dialects. It is now feminine. 
Cf. Mixed Declensions. 

(. b ) Neuter 

1 . Of the neuter ja-stems Erbe, Ende, HemdejHemd pre¬ 
served the nominative -e (O.H.G. -i), Ende and Hemd(e ) 
passing into the mixed declension. This -e was kept too in 
collective nouns with the prefix ge- after a voiced consonant 
like b, d, g, s (phon. z), which were devoiced when final. 
Hence we find Gebirge, Gesinde, Gebilde, Gefilde, Geftige, 
Geschmeide, Gewolbe, Geblase, etc. as against Geschrei, Gestirn, 
Gehor, Gericht, Gestrupp, etc. Poetic diction preserves Gemiite, 
Gestirne, Gewolke. Two old a-stems, M.H.G. gelac, gestat, have 
become Gelage ‘carouse’ and Gestade ‘shore’ respectively. 
The longer form also prevails in ^-prefixed words of late 
origin denoting repetition and used in a pejorative sense, 
e.g. Getue ‘fuss’, Gefahre, Gerede, Geklage, Gejluche, Gegreine, 
Gestohne, but the -e does not usually occur after the suffixes 
-el, -er from verbs in -eln and -ern, e.g. Geklapper, Geplapper, 
Gedudel. 

2 . The following ja-stems, having dropped -e, have now 
ceased to differ from the a-stems: Belt, Bild, Kim, Kreuz 
(M.H.G. criuze ), Metz, Heft, Him, Hen, Reich, Gluck (poet. 
Gliicke), Stuck, Pfiihl (M.H.G. pfiilwe neut. and masc., now 
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masc.), Vieh (orig. vihu, M-stem), Wildbret ; Heer (her ) and ( 5 / ( 67 ) 
with -e elided in certain compounds like Antlitz 

(M.H.G. antlitze), Elend (M.H.G. ellende ) and derivatives in 
-nis (M.H.G. - nisse ) like Gleichnis. Some of them now have 
plurals in -er, a rare phenomenon, as we have seen, in 
M.H.G., e.g. Bilder, Geschlechter, Gemuter, Amter, Gespenster, 
Gesichte ‘visions ’/Gesichter ‘faces’ (M.H.G. gesihte neuter and 
gesicht fem.). Modern dialects go further with Better, Stacker, 
Hemder, Antlitzer, Gewolber, Kleinoder, etc. 

3 . The addition of -e to form the plural of neuter nouns 
is a process which, as stated, began in Central German as 
early as the twelfth century. It had become firmly established 
in the Schriftsprache by the end of the sixteenth century. Strong 
neuters now nearly all form their plurals in either -e or -er, 
and we can treat the ending -e as quite distinct from the -e 
of the jfl-stems, which in M.H.G. could be either singular or 
plural: criuze. The O.H.G. and M.H.G. plural wort has now 
given place to Worte ‘connected speech ’/Worter ‘vocables’. 
Derivatives in -er, -el, -ert, like Messer, Ratsel, Kissen, and 
diminutive suffixes -lein and -chen, like Fischlein, Madchen, are 
now practically the only neuters with nominative singular 
and plural alike. A survival of the uninflected form of the 
plural is, however, found when a noun of measurement or 
amount follows a cardinal number, e.g. seeks Pfund, funf Lot 
Kaffee, zehn Stuck, a usage now extended to masculine and 
feminine words as well, e.g. zwei Sack Mehl, hundert Mann, 
dreiMark, seeks Fuss, zehn Faust hock, cf. Eng. six foot high, twelve 
stone, etc., but for Mann cf. p. 183. 

4 . Sometimes—as in the case of Wort quoted above—we 
find two plural forms, one in -e and one in -er, e.g. Bande 
‘bonds’ I Bander ‘ribbons’, Lande (cf. Mederlande)/Lander, Ortej 
Orter, Tale (poet.)/ Taler, Lichte Tights ’/Lichter ‘candles’, 
Tuche ‘sorts of cloth’/ Tucker ‘pieces of cloth’. Mahle is used 
for ‘meals’ (but Gastmahler ), Male ‘spot, monument’ occurs 
in Merkmale, Wundenmale (also Wundmaler), Grabmale (also 
Grabmaler). The plural Dinge has a pejorative bye-form in 
Dinger and a colloquial one in Dingens. Some place-names 
preserve older plural forms without -er, e.g. Wiesbaden, Rhein- 
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feldert, Waltershausen, Berghaupten. We also find the set phrase zu 
Hiiupten (with stehen, lie gen or sitzen). For further particulars 
cf. Giirtler, ‘Zur Geschichte der deutschen -er Plurale’, 
Beitr. xxxvn, 492 ff., xxxvm, 67 ff. 

5 . Mutation is very rare in neuter words not formed with 
-er plurals. It occurs in the old loan-word Kloster, pi. Kloster, 
Chor, pi. Chore (still masc. meaning ‘choir’, neuter meaning 
‘chancel’), Floss, pi. Flosse (originally masc.), also in Mineral- 
wdsser, Abwdsser and occasionally in Lager for Lager (the 
M.H.G. singular being leger). 

( c ) Feminine 

1 . In N.H.G. there has been a complete coalescence of 
the 0- and on-declensions, the singular of the new type re¬ 
maining without ending like the o-class {gebe) and the plural 
conforming entirely to the on-stems {zunge) . Gf. below, Mixed 
Declension, and notice a similar development in Early M.E. 
sg. care, pi. caren: sg. sunne, pi. sunnen. Numerous compounds 
like Somenlicht, Heidenroschen, Erdenrund, Liebfrau[eri\milch and a 
few set phrases like Kirche unserer lieben Frauen, auf Erden (cf. 
Schiller’s line: Festgemauert in der Erden ) show the old weak 
forms in the singular. Weak singulars, however, continue to 
be used independently as late as the eighteenth century. Cf. 
Paul, D.G. 11, pt hi, § 46, note 2. 

2 . A certain number of stems have remained strong, 
forming a plural in -e with mutation where possible. These 
comprise the old z-stems like kraft, the old consonantal stems 
like Nacht, Brust, Milch, which as already stated had gone 
over to the z’-declension, and some old masculine a-stems like 
Lust and Luft which had become feminine. Thus we have the 
plurals Braute, Briiste, Liifte, etc. Strong feminines no longer 
admit a form with -e in the genitive and dative singular, 
though a trace of the old cases survives in compounds like 
Gansehaut, Brautigam, Nachtigall ( e becoming i before g). The 
e-inflexion was given up in the sixteenth century (cf. p. 189) 
and now these stems all remain unchanged in the singular like 
the o-stems of the ge£e-class and the ore-stems of the zunge- class. 
Words which in N.H.G. (or already in M.H.G.) dropped 
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final -«,e.g. monosyllables like Zatd (O.H.G. £a/a, M.H.G. zal), 
Nadel, -ung derivatives like Handlung, may have served as 
pattern, though they form their plural in -en. Cf. below, 
Mixed Deck It is only the derivatives in -sal, like Trubsal, 
Drangsal, and in -nis, like Betriibnis, Erkenntnis, which form 
plurals in -sale and -nisse respectively, owing to the existence 
of neuter stems with those suffixes. 

3 . There are some stems which from being originally 
i-stems pass over to the o-declension. This tendency—the 
beginning of which we noticed in M.H.G.—is accentuated 
in the modern period. To this group belong Saule, Beichte, 
Eiche, Ente, which show mutation where possible. There is 
now no difference between their declension and that of the 
o-stems, for both now follow the mixed declension. Cf. below. 

4 . Not all the i-stems have mutated plurals like Macht, 
Kraft, Not, etc. There are not only those whose root-vowel 
cannot mutate, e.g. Arbeit, List, Pflicht, Schrift, Frist, Welt, 
%eit, Trift, but also a number of others like Art, Last, Gestalt, 
Fahrt, Gewalt, Burg, Geburt, Schuld, Tugend, Furt, Andacht, 
Saat, Glut, Flur, Flut and the originally L.G. Bucht, Fracht and 
Schlucht, which form their plural in -en like o-stems of the 
mixed declension. 

5 . Not manv feminine nouns have changed their gender. 
The M.H.G. verlust and hurst, horst ‘eyry’ are now masculine; 
M.H.G. swulst fem. is now both masculine and feminine, the 
masculine word meaning ‘ bombast ’ and the feminine ‘ swelling’ 
(cf. Geschwulst fem.). Verzicht is still occasionally used as a 
feminine, as in M.H.G. usage. Hanswurst as denoting a male 
has become masculine with plurals Hanswurste/Hanswurste. 
Rahmen —now a masculine of the wagen- class—goes back to 
O.H.G. rama fem. and M.H.G. rame, which was both feminine 
and weak masculine. Ton masc. ‘clay’ is from O.H.G. daha, 
M.H.G. dahe weak fem. Humpen ‘jug’, now strong masc., was 
in the seventeenth century the weak fem. Humpe. Flaum 
‘down’ is from the M.H.G. fem. phlume (Lat. pluma ). Other 
masculines from feminines are: Diebstahl (M.H.G. diupstale), 
Strahl (M.H.G. strode fem.), Witz (M.H.G. witze fem.); 
Mittwoch from mitte woche fem., Gehorsam (O.H.G. gihorsami 
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fern.), Frevel (M.H.G. fiave , Jravele fem.), Scheitel (O.H.G. 
sceitilla fem.), Speichel, Stachel (O.H.G. stachilla fem.), £ettel 
(M.H.G. zedel fem. from schedula ) and some others. Paul, l.c. 
§ 6 4 - 9 - 

A few M.H.G. feminines are now neuter, e.g. aventiure, 
beger, maze (now das Mass), gewizzen, baniere, reviere. 

III. MIXED DECLENSION 

This declension, which in M.H.G. is indicated only by 
fluctuation of the same word between strong and weak forms, 
has gained such ground in Modern German as to justify the 
descriptive grammarian in setting up a mixed type coequal 
with strong and weak declensions. In point of fact the mixed 
declension is, as we have seen, a blend type of strong singulars 
and weak plurals. Nouns of all three genders can be declined 
mixed, but it is the blending of -o and -on feminines which 
constitutes the largest class. 

(c a ) Masculine 

1 . The mixed class consists partly of old re-stems and partly 
of old a-stems. The re-stems include the following words: Pfau 
(M.H.G. pfawe), gen. sg. des Pfaus, pi. Pfauen —in compounds 
weak sg. Pfauenfeder, etc. and in South German dialects as 
well; Spatz (M.H.G. spaz and spatze), the -en plural perhaps 
under the influence of bird-names like Finken, Drosseln, etc.; 
Psalm (M.H.G. salme —mixed forms as early as sixteenth 
century); Schmerz (O.H.G. smerza f em./smerzo masc., M.H.G. 
smerze), gen. des Schmerzes, with a doubly inflected gen. sg. 
smerzens from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, still 
extant in compounds like Schmerzensgeld, Schmerzenskind and 
with two nominatives sing. Schmerz (like Herz from herze) and 
Schmerzen (like the zrrezgere-class) now obsolete; Vetter, Gevatter ; 
Sporn (M.H.G. spor(e)), pi. Sporen and Spornen. Some words 
fluctuate in their declension, e.g. Untertan, Vorfahr, Bauer 
(M.H.G. gebur/gebure ), in Upper German still weak through¬ 
out, Nachbar (M.H.G. nachburle). Early N.H.G. Nachbaur, 
Nachbar ). 
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2 . Among the old re-stems which have become mixed are 
Dorn with pi. Dornen (used by Luther already) /Dorner (like 
Blatter, Grdser ) /Dome ( Hagedorne, Leichdorne ); Forst, Mast, Strahl 
(M.H.G. dm strale fem.); Lorbeer (M.H.G. neut. and fem.), 
Staat, Zjns, See ‘lake’ (differentiated from die See ‘sea’), 
Spalt; with suffixes, Stachel, Stiefel, Pantoffel, the last two 
fluctuating. 

(6) Neuter 

1 . The three neuter weak nouns Auge, Ohr, Herz (gen. 
Herzens ) go into the mixed declension, the fourth Wange 
becoming feminine, since the seventeenth century at least. 
Like Ohr from ore, Herz is now the normal form except in 
poetry and rhetoric; the gen. and dat. sg. from about the 
second half of the fifteenth century have gone over to the 
strong wfl-class, represented by Wagen, although Luther still 
has hertzen besides hertzens. The form hertzen remains frequent 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Conversely, a 
dative Herzle) has survived and is frequently used by Lessing. 

2 . Some ja-stems joined the neuter mixed stems, viz. Bett 
(M.H.G. nom. sg. and pi. bette surviving till the eighteenth 
century and prescribed by Gottsched—South German dialects 
show pi. Better ); Ende (the strong pi. Ende being still used in 
the eighteenth century); Hemde/Hemd (normal pi. Hemden, 
but Hemde as late as the eighteenth century, in dialects 
Hemder ). 

3 . Finally, there are a number of foreign words, e.g. 
Insekt, Statut; words from Latin derivatives in -ium like Kolleg 
(pi. Kollegien), Konzil (pi. Konzilien ), Prinzip (pi. Prinzipien), or 
Latin -e (pi. - ia) like Kapital-ien, Material-ien, Extemporal-ien. 
Exemplare is commoner than Exemplarien. Insignien has no 
singular. Album has pi. Alben. With Schema the choice lies 
between pi. Schemas, Schemen, Schemata and with Thema the 
pi. Themen, Themata. 

( c) Feminine 

1 . The vast majority of feminine substantives now follow 
the mixed declension. They include not only the 0- and ore- 
stems like Klage and Z un S e > but also those stems made mono- 
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syllabic by dropping final -e, like Bahn, %ahl, Rast, Qual, Pein, 
Schlacht, Stirn, etc. In a few cases the monosyllable has again 
become a disyllable through the N.H.G. development of post¬ 
vocalic final -r to -er, e.g. Dauer, Feier (M.H.G. i me), Leier, 
Mauer, Steuer (M.H.G. stiure), Trailer, etc. The shortened o- 
stems also include words with the suffixes -el, -er, which in 
M.H.G. were partly strong and partly weak, e.g. Achsel, Tafel, 
Feder, Natter ; words in -unge, e.g. Handlung; in -ei from -ie like 
Jagerei; in -in from -inne like Konigin (M.H.G. kiinegin and 
kuneginne) ; forms developed from O.H.G. derivatives in -ana, 
-ina (M.H.G. -ene) like Ferse, Kiiche, Kette, Mette; shortened 
compounds like Abfuhr, Einfuhr, Ausfuhr against Fuhre ; Abkehr, 
Riickkehr against Kehre ; Kirmes (M.H.G. kir[ch)messe strong 
fem.) against Messe. 

2 . The mixed type has, as we have seen, now taken in 
many of the z-stems and those consonant stems which had 
become z-stems, so that we have the plurals Arbeiten, PJlichten, 
Schriften, Schulden, Buchten, Bruten, Geburten, Burgen (but the 
old dat. pi. with z-mutation survives in Siebenburgen), Fluten 
(originally a masc. zz-stem, cf. Goth, flodus), Tugenden, Gewalten 
(M.H.G. gewalt strong masc. and fem.), SchnurenlSchniire, 
etc. 

3 . An interesting group of nouns—already alluded to 
above—now following the mixed declension consists of those 
stems which formed, perhaps under the influence of the 
o-stems (gebe throughout the sg., nom. and acc. pi.), a new 
nominative singular in -e and mutated the root-vowel when 
possible. Some were originally masculine stems, here marked 
with an asterisk. Examples are: Beichte (M.H.G. biht), Bliite 
(M.H.G. bluot/bluete), *Borste, Driise (M.H.G. druos ), Eiche, 
*Esche (M.H.G. asch),Erbse (M.H.G. arweiz),Ente (M.H.G. ant), 
Geschichte, *Grate (M.H.G. grat), Hiifte (M.H.G. huf), Hiirde, 
Furche (M.H.G. furch), Leiche (M.H.G. lick), Locke, Mahne 
(M.H.G. man, pi. mene ), Saule (M.H.G. sill), *Schlafe (M.H.G. 
slaf), *Schurze with masc. Schurz, * Trane (M.H.G. trahen), 
* Tiicke (M.H.G. tuc), *Spalte with masc. Spalt, *Woge (M.H.G. 
wac), * 2 jihre, *£wecke. The M.H.G. stat—stete has branched 
into three separate words: Stadt, pi. Stadte; Statte, pi. Stdtten; 
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and statt ‘(in)stead’. The M.H.G. vart—verte has produced 
both Fahrt, pi. Fahrten and Fdhrte ‘trail, scent’, pi. Fahrten. 

4 . A number of weak masculines, including some originally 
belonging to the strong ja-, i- and ^-declensions, became 
feminine. This was especially the case with words used 
frequently in the plural with -en, which was apt to suggest 
a feminine singular in -e. Examples of this type are: Ammer, 
Blume (O.H.G. bluomo), Borte,Dolde,Drohne (from L.G.), Fahne, 
Hirse (O.H.G. hirsi, yn-stem), Imme, Male ‘may-tree’, Knospe, 
Kohle, JViere, Schlange, Heuschrecke, Blindschleiche, Schnecke, Sitte 
(originally n-stem), Socke, (Fuss)stapfe, Traube, Wabe, Waise (only 
since the eighteenth century, referring to either sex), 

A number of strong masculine stems in -el, -er, -en have now 
gone over to the mixed feminines: Angel, Assel, Distel, Rohr- 
dommel ‘bittern’ (M.H.G. rortumel masc.), Fessel (M.H.G. 
vezzel masc.), Geisel, Flitter (fluctuating), Flunder ‘flounder’ 
(fluctuating), Haspel (fluctuating), Hummel, Mistel, Fischotter, 
Stajfel, Z^der. 

5 . A few neuter ja-stems went over as well. They include 
Armbrust, Beere, Biene (O.H.G. bini), Jagd, Kitze, Mahd, Mare 
(M.H.G. meere neuter and fern.), Milz, Rippe (O.H.G. rippi, 
O.E. ribb), bye-form Riebe fem. in Luther, Tulle, Tenne (M.H.G. 
neuter, but Luther uses it fem.), Spinnwebe (O.H.G. weppi 
neuter), Wette (O.H.G. wetti neuter). 

6 . Some derivatives in O.H.G. -oti, -uoti which fluctuated 
between neuter and feminine have now become exclusively 
feminine, e.g. Armut (M.H.G. armiiete), Heimat, Einode, Gegend. 

7 . Finally, there are a few neuter nn-stems which agreed 
with the feminine on-stems in all case-endings of the plural 
as well as in the acc., gen. and dat. singular. They are Wolke 
(M.H.G. wolken neuter), Waffe (M.H.G. wafen), Molke, Z^ke, 
Nelke (from L.G. neilkin from negelkin) ; also Ahre (O.H.G. 
ahir, M.H.G. aher, but Luther uses already pi. Ahren ). 

APPENDIX 

Especially in the late modern period there has been a great exten¬ 
sion of the use of -s as a plural suffix, particularly in masculine and 
neuter words taken from French and other languages. Thus we 
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find Billetts (as well as Billette and in South German Billet-ten ), 
Korps, Chefs, Coupons, Ballons, Sofas, Havannas, Facsimiles, Kasinos, 
Albinos (cf. however, Villen), etc.; such English words as Schals, 
Lords, Klubs, Keks, Sports, Streiks, Tanks. Some words are german- 
ized like Kutter (sg. and pi.), Film, pi. Filme (replacing Films). 
Certain groups of German words now favour the r-plural, viz. 
(i) other parts of speech used as indeclinable substantives like die 
Wenns und. Abers (cf. Eng. pros and cons), die Achs und Os, Lebehochs, 
Lebewohls, (ii) letter-words like die A’s und 0 ’s, (iii) words ending in 
a full vowei like Papas, Mamas, Uhus and onomatopes like Kuckucks, 
Wauwaus, etc., (iv) imperative formations like Stelldicheins, Tunicht- 
guts, Schlagetots, Vergissmeinnichts, (v) colloquial forms like Kerls, 
Brautigams, Frauleins, Madels, Jungens, Bengels. There was an Old 
Saxon plural in -os which was retained in Low German till the 
twelfth century, but receded later under the influence of High 
German, and it is not clear how far it is the source of the modern 
plurals. We find a recrudescence of r-forms in the Netherlands in 
the thirteenth century followed by their reappearance in Low 
German in the fourteenth, first of all in the ‘ nomina agentis ’ in 
-ere. Then there was a new influx of r-plurals from French from 
the seventeenth century onward. Hence it is perhaps best to assign 
them in N.H.G. to a foreign origin. Cf. E. Ohmann, Der s-plural 
im Deutschen (Helsinki, 1924). 

II. THE PRONOUN 

The declension of the personal pronouns, possessives, de¬ 
monstratives, and articles, interrogatives and ‘indefinites’, 
underwent important changes in the passage from O.H.G. 
to the modern language. 

1 . In the 1st and 2nd pers. pi. the accusative and dative 
cases are no longer distinguished, uns and euch standing for 
both. Of these ms is the dative, which finally displaced the 
accusative unsich about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
whereas euch is the accusative, which—as iuch —began to en¬ 
croach upon the old dative iu as early as the eleventh century. 
The classical M.H.G. poets, however, make a clear distinc¬ 
tion between iuch and iu. A curious dative unsis (which 
recalls at once the Goth, unsis) occurs in certain Upper 
German documents, e.g. the Vienna Genesis (cf. Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben, Fundgruben, n, 28, 23), a biblical poem of 
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the last quarter of the eleventh century, and an Alemannic 
sermon (cf. Grieshaber, Predigten, 1, 124, 1). 

2 . In the reflexive pronoun the accusative sich is now used 
as a dative as well, whereas in M.H.G. the missing dative 
was supplied by im (masc. neuter), ir (fern.) and in (pi. all 
genders), a usage which survived into the eighteenth century 
in literature and even to the present day in regional forms 
of the Umgangssprache. The dative sich first occurs in the 
sixteenth century. The dialectal use of sich as the reflexive 
of the 1st and 2nd pers., e.g. wir haben sich gefreut, is prevalent 
in the dialects influenced by Slavonic languages, e.g. in 
North Bohemia. 

3 . The old dual of the 1st and 2nd pers. has completely 
disappeared from the modern literary language. In late 
M.H.G. (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) certain Austrian 
authors like Ottokar von Steier in his Reimchronik use the 
2nd pers. forms ej, enker, enc, but in the plural sense. Bavarian 
dialects have preserved the forms as plurals, e.g. schamts, 
enk, schauts ( s= es= «j). Cf. A.f.d.A. xlvi (1927), 137 f. 

4 . The monosyllabic genitives min, din, sin were diph¬ 
thongized to mein, dein, sein and survived in poetical literature, 
e.g. Schiller, Maria Stuart, ‘O schonet mein,’ and in the com¬ 
pound Vergissmeinnicht. The written and especially the spoken 
Standard, however, uses disyllabic forms meiner, deiner, seiner, 
perhaps influenced by such doublets as the possessive mein/ 
meiner or gen. unser. Long forms are found in Suchenwirt 
(fourteenth century), occur sporadically in the sixteenth 
century—Luther has one instance of deiner —and then become 
prevalent in the seventeenth century. We even find forms with 
a double suffix uns(e)rer and eu(e)rer, which first appear in the 
seventeenth century, are frequent in the age of Goethe and 
Schiller, and are still occasionally found, e.g. Gervinus, 
Gesch. der deutschen Dichtung, iv 4 , 275: ‘das Wesen der Wesen 
bedarf unserer nicht’. 

5 . The O.H.G. accusative inan was still used occasionally 
in the M.H.G. period, inen, but was finally ousted by the 
shorter form in, now lengthened to ihn. 

6. The genitive es was in O.H.G. used only in reference 
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to a neuter substantive or whole sentence, the masc. gen. 
being expressed by the reflexive sin. Es is current in 
e.g. ich bin es fro, or cf. Hartmann’s Iwein, 2105, 4197 (re¬ 
ferring to a person?), and has survived to the present day 
in such phrases as er hat es keinHehl ; ich bin es zufrieden ; bald 
ist es feit. To-day, however, it is no longer felt to be a 
genitive, owing to the phonetic coalescence of ez (nom. acc.) 
and es. 

7 . The old forms siu (and demonstrative diu) in nom. sg. 
fem. and nom. and acc. pi. neuter were preserved in M.H.G. 
and—in the Bavarian forms sew, seu and dew, deu —until the 
later period; occasionally we find them impinging on the true 
accusatives sie and die. It is these last forms alone which have 
survived in Modern German, helped no doubt by the replace¬ 
ment of iu by ie in the Central German dialects; cf. M.H.G. 
diu > die. 

8. The doublets ime (stressed) and im (unstressed), cf. 
demonstrative deme/dem, are no longer distinguished, though 
ihme and deme occur as late as the seventeenth century. The 
fuller form dere, gen. and dat. sg. fem. and gen. pi., is not fre¬ 
quent in M.H.G. but still occurs with Luther. 

9 . Dem{e) is frequently replaced in Low and Central 
German documents by den, as is also the dat. sg. masc. and 
fem. in -em(e) of the strong adjective by -en, e.g. mit warhaften 
muote, in herlichen site, mit den wine. This may be a regular 
phonetic development like Besen < besem < beseme, or it may be 
due to a tendency to drop the difference between accusative 
and dative (cf., for Early M.H.G. examples, C. von Kraus, 
Deutsche Gedichte des 12 ten Jahrhunderts, note to No. iv, v. 73 
on p. 123). 

10 . More important is the development of enlarged forms 
of the pronouns in the modern Schriftsprache. The dat. pi. 
inen with adjectival case-ending is found as early as the twelfth 
century, subsequently becomes popular in Alemannic and 
is used by Luther as well as in. Ever since the time of Schottel 
(seventeenth century) ihnen has held the field. I(h)rer, as gen. 
sg. fem. and gen. pi. of all genders, emerges together with 
the now obsolete i[h)ren in the fourteenth century, perhaps 
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under the influence of the often following selber. Schottel 
gives both ihrer and ihr, Gottsched recognizes ihrer alone, and 
that is now the Standard form. 

11 . In the same way N.H.G. developed a new form derer 
for the gen. and dat. sg. fern, and gen. pi. of all genders, 
and denen for the dat. pi. Till well on in the eighteenth 
century they were used attributively as well as pronominally, 
e.g. in denen zweyen Jahren ...; erinnern Sie sich derer Zeiten. Con¬ 
temporary German uses the long forms only when they 
represent a substantive, e.g. der Schmerz derer, die du verlassen 
hast; die Stammtafel derer von Bismarck; ich glaube denen, die, etc. 
However, the dat. sg. fern, is always in the short form der, 
e.g. der verzeihe ich nicht. 

12 . Dessen and wessen, as masculine and neuter genitives 
corresponding to M.H.G. des and wes, first appeared in the 
seventeenth century and have established themselves in their 
independent, non-attributive use despite the hostility of the 
eighteenth-century grammarians. Des and wes are occa¬ 
sionally to be found in poetic diction and proverbial sayings, 
cf. Goethe’s dess, dem Balsam zu Gift ward, Klopstock’s dess, der 
Ehre vergeudet or the saying wes Brot ich esse, des Lied ich singe. 
We find the short forms, too, in deshalb, weshalb, deswegen, 
weswegen, desgleichen, indes/indessen, unterdes/unterdessen and in 
such set attributive phrases as wes Geistes Kind, wes Geschlechtes 
(M.H.G. von was geslehte). 

It has been suggested that the -en of dessen, deren, wessen is 
identical with the negative particle en and arose in such 
groups as des enwas niht. It is more plausible to assume the 
influence of the increasing use of a weak genitive form of the 
adjective in preference to the strong, e.g. guten Mannes for 
gates Mannes. This usage first appears in the seventeenth 
century, and is now the rule except in the case of jener, einer, 
keiner which never have -en, and jeder, welcher, solcher, ander, 
all, viel, wenig, manch which have both -en and -es. We do, 
however, find -es in a few set phrases like gates Mutes, gerades 
Weges. 

13 . In Late M.H.G. we find the forms iro, dero (cf. N.H.G. 
Ihro Durchlaucht) for the gen. sg. fern, and gen. pi. of all 
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genders. They may be taken for traditional forms of the 
chancery scribes, perhaps handed down from the older period 
(O.H.G. suffix-stressed iro, dero). They give rise in turn to 
anhero and hinfiiro-, etc. Desto < M.H.G. deste < O.H.G. des diu 
(instrum.) occurs in Notker as testo and then in Rhenish- 
Franconian and Silesian chanceries, and jetzo has Upper 
German o, an archaism in iezuo. 

14 . The old forms of dieser with n and ss —M.H.G. had 
dine, disse and dise nom. sg. masc., dine gen., dat. sg. fem. and 
gen. pi.—have disappeared since the sixteenth century. The 
M.H.G. neuter dis, diz, ditze has been replaced by the 
regularly inflected dieses, but the shorter form dies from 
M.H.G. diz is used as well. The nom. sg. fem. and nom. and 
acc. pi. neuter ending in in, disiu was replaced by -e, especially 
in Central German dialects, even within the M.H.G. period, 
and this applies to the other disyllabic pronouns and the 
strong adjectives as well. 

15 . In O.H.G. and M.H.G. the possessives used attribu- 
tively had no ending in the nom. sg. masc. and fem. or nom. 
and acc. sg. neuter, e.g. min bruoder, minfrouwe, min hint. The 
strong forms like meiner were then as now only used non- 
attributively (like Eng. mine,yours). Mein, dein, etc. are still 
used for the masculine and neuter attributive possessives, but 
the feminine now has the ending -e, e.g. meine Frau, though 
we find as late as the sixteenth century such forms as dein 
sack, sein tugend. The independent non-attributive possessives 
are meiner, meine, meines or meins, e.g. das Haus ist meins, sein 
Los ist uns’res. In O.H.G. and M.H.G. ‘her’ and ‘their’ are 
always expressed by the genitive ir, hence ir swester, in ir schoz. 
In Late M.H.G. ir begins to show inflexions and its full 
declension is established by the seventeenth century. 

16 . The instrumental diu still exists in M.H.G. It has just left 
a trace in the last syllable of desto, which replaces an earlier 
deste from des diu. Cf. above, § 13. Dialects showed a weakening 
of the instrumental ending in mitalle, betalle ‘altogether, 
withal’. Cf. also the rare M.H.G. ihtiu, nihtiu. 
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III. THE ADJECTIVE 

1 . In O.H.G., as we have seen, there were two types of 
adjectives, viz. those without ending like guot, and those 
ending in -i, which were once ja-stems, z'-stems or zz-stems, 
e.g. sconi ( ja ), riuwi, herti (Goth, hardus). The distinction is 
maintained in M.H.G. after -i has become -e by retaining 
that ending and mutating the root-vowel where possible, 
e.g. guot — schcene, bcese. Mutation also differentiates the ad¬ 
jectival from the adverbial forms (which—ending in O.H.G. 
in -0 —did not mutate): schcene — schone, veste—vaste. Kleine, 
reine, milde and other stems which cannot mutate could not 
make this distinction. There are in M.H.G. as in O.H.G. 
many doublets of old i- and zz-stems, the one retaining -e 
and mutating, the other being without ending, e.g. dicke/dick, 
gsehelgach, hertejhart, scherphejscharph, swasre/swar, wise/wis. In 
N.H.G. many adjectives have now dropped -e, e.g. dicht,fest, 
spat (O.H.G. spati), leer (M.H.G. leere ), schwer, suss (M.H.G. 
siiese), jiih, friih (M.H.G. frtieje), neu, schon, edel, reich, dick. The 
distinction between adjectival and adverbial forms has been 
given up, usually in favour of the adjectival, e.g. schon, spat, 
in both functions. In poetic language spat andfruh also occur. 
The adverbial form has displaced the adjectival in the case 
of sanft (M.H.G. senfte), bange (originally only adv. to enge), 
the suffix -bar (M.H.G. -beere, but -bar beside it in the West 
Central German dialects) and perhaps hart. Schon and fast are 
now completely dissociated from schon and Jest. 

2 . The weak declension of the adjective in the older stages 
of the language agreed entirely with the weak declension of 
the substantive. In the modern period the acc. sg. fern, ends 
in -e instead of -en, thus conforming to the mixed type, 
whereas the gen. and dat. sg. fem. continue to use -en, e.g. 
an die gute Frau, bei der guten Frau. 

3 . Where the inflexional -e of the strong and weak declen¬ 
sions had in M.H.G. been elided after the suffixes -el and -er, 
it has been restored in the modern Standard, which prefers 
to keep the inflexion and suppress the e in the derivative 
suffixes -el, -er, e.g. der laut(e)re (M.H.G. luter), ein laut[e)rer 
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Mann (M.H.G. liiter and luterer ), das edle Kind (M.H.G. edel), 
laut{e)re Manner (M.H.G. Inter), etc. However, the endings 
-en and -em can drop the vowel when they follow -el or -er, 
e.g. lauterm, lautern as well as laut{e)rem and laut(e)ren. 

4 . No trace survives of the old instrumental case of the 
adjective (O.H.G. -u, -o, M.H.G. -e) which occurred sporadi¬ 
cally in Central German sources after a preposition, e.g. 
mit holze erline, Meregarto 68, mit iamerliche stimme, ze dine ruge 
(= rucke) , Heilige Regel, D. T.M. xvi. Cf. above, The Pronoun, 

§16. 

5 . The comparative shows a difference in so far as the 
modern Standard has restored the final -e in the attributive 
position, thus M.H.G. der, din, das swserer becomes der, die, 
das schwerere, whereas the shortened form remains in the 
predicative position: er, sie, es ist schwerer. 

IV. NUMERALS 

1 . The word ein in Middle High German combines the 
functions of a numeral, indefinite pronominal and indefinite 
article. Used independently it had—like Modern German— 
a strong nom. sg. einer, einiu (N.H.G. eine), eines (N.H.G. 
eines, but as numeral eins) . The M.H.G. nom. and acc. fem. 
of ein used attributively had no ending, e.g. ein vrouwe (now 
replaced by eine Frau). The M.H.G. weak eine ‘alone’ has 
been superseded by allein, but weak forms still occur, e.g. in 
der eine or der eine Knabe and in the plural die einen... die andern. 

The numeral ‘two’ kept its three forms zwene (masc.), 
zwo, zwuo (fem.) and zwei (neuter) in M.H.G. After a long 
period of fluctuation the neuter zwei was generalized so that 
we say zwei Jungen and zwei Frauen as well as zwei Kinder. 
The form zwo has recently been revived for use on the 
telephone to contrast with drei. In the case of ‘three’ it is the 
masc. and fem. form drei from dri(e) which has extended its 
sway over the neuter driu. 

The gen. zweier from zweiero and dreier from dri(g)ero are 
used attributively when no article precedes, e.g. zweier 
Menschen Leiden, as against die Leiden der zwei Menschen. In- 
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fleeted genitives occur also when zwei and drei are used 
independently without an article or indicator, e.g. ich bedarf 
zweier, as against ich bedarf der zwei, aller zwei. 

The dat. zweien and dreien (M.H.G. dri(e)n and drin) are 
used only as independent forms, e.g. ich kam mit zweien. 

2 . The O.H.G. declension of the cardinals 4-13 as z-stems, 
preserved in M.H.G., e.g. viere (masc. and fem.), vieriu 
(neuter), gen. vierer, dat. vieren, has left but few traces. It is 
rare to find instances like meiner Freunde zdhV ich achte or er 
kommt mit fiinfen, and inflexion is absolutely wanting in 
numerals ending in -n like sieben and dreizehn. Interesting 
survivals are alle JVeune werfen, alle Viere von sich strecken, auf 
alien Vieren gehen, and for the gen. keines der Viere steckt in dem 
Tiere. The inflected genitive is preserved in vierer-, fiinferlei, 
etc., and in ein Vierer-, Sechserzug (‘carriage and four, six’). 

3 . Hunt ‘hundred’ and tusent ‘thousand’ still require the 
neuter of the cardinal in M.H.G., e.g. zwei or driu hunt, 
tusent. Formerly they took a dependent genitive, but are now 
used as uninflected adjectives before a noun, e.g. tausend 
Menschen. Used as primaries they do not inflect when another 
cardinal precedes, e.g. mit drei tausend, but otherwise retain 
inflexion, e.g. das Hundert, das Tausend, er gewann Tausende, 
das Schicksal Tausender hangt an ihm, Hunderten gab er Vertrauen. 

CONJUGATIONS 

GENERAL REMARKS 

The development of the conjugational system in the German 
Standard shows tendencies to simplify, unify and blend, re¬ 
sembling those discernible in the declensions. Phonetic pro¬ 
cesses, like the weakening of medial and final vowels and the 
incidence of mutations, introduce disturbing factors. Ana¬ 
logical processes, like the levelling out of distinct forms in 
favour of one or the passage from strong verbs to weak and 
vice versa, have played an important part. 

1 . Before the close of the O.H.G. period the -s of the 
2nd pers. sg. pres. ind. ( nimis ) added t from the enclitic 
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pronoun -du owing to a misdivision, e.g. nimis du > nimistu 
> *nimist-u, and the simple -s form was retained almost only 
in Central German documents. From the pres. ind. -st spread 
to the pres, and pret. subj. ( bindest, blindest ) and then to the 
pret. ind. and subj. of the weak verbs ( legetest ), as in general 
modern usage. 

2 . The 2nd pers. sg. of the pret. ind., formed by adding 
the ending -e (< -i) to the stem of the pret. du biinde, gaebe, 
Ziige ( zuge), gave way in the fourteenth century to forms 
in -est, which, however, at first retained the old vowels, e.g. 
biindest or bundest, gsebest, and even in the seventeenth century 
the grammarian Schottel conjugates ich gewann, du gewunnest, 
ich fand, du fundest ; the complete vowel levelling with the 
ist and 3rd pers. ( ich gab , du gab(e)st, er gab ) did not become 
the rule until the eighteenth century. 

3 . The O.H.G. ending of the ist pers. pi. -mes was entirely 
given up and replaced by the old subjunctive (?) ending -en 
from -em. The -n of the ending, or even the whole ending {-en), 
could be dropped in M.H.G., Early N.H.G. and some of the 
modern dialects when the pronoun wir immediately followed, 
e.g. binde wir (pres. ind. or subj.), nseme wir (pret. subj.), 
hab wir. 

4 . In the M.H.G. period it was only the Alemannic and 
West Central German dialects which kept the final -n from 
-m from -mi in the ist pers. sg. pres. ind. of weak verbs of 
the second and third class, cf. O.H.G. ich salbon, leben> salben, 
leben. On the other hand, the above dialects occasionally add 
-n to weak verbs of the first class, neren, and even to strong 
verbs, e.g. ich geben, where it does not belong historically. 

5 . The old alternation between i {gibu, gibis, gibit) and e 
{gebet, etc.) in the present stem has been preserved to the 
extent that i is retained in the 2nd and 3rd pers. and in the 
2nd pers. sg. imperative, but i of the first person was given 
up in conformity with the practice of the early Central 
German dialects. For M.H.G. ich gibe, du gibest, er gibet we 
now say ich gebe, du gibst, er gibt, though Upper German 
dialects, e.g. Austrian, still use forms like ich vergiss (with 
regular apocope of the final vowel). Verbs which have gone 
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over partly or entirely to the weak conjugation have given 
up the vowel alternation, so that German now says bewegst, 
pflegst, garst, melkst, zerschellst, genesest. Strong verbs of the 
biegen- class (II) normally had in M.H.G. an alternation 
between iu of biuge, biugest, biuget and pi. biegen, etc. This 
distinction has now been levelled out in favour of the forms 
in ie, but in poetry and rhetorical passages the forms beut, 
zeuchst, jleucht, etc. are still to be found. 

6. In verbs of the fahren- class (VI) and originally re¬ 
duplicating verbs (VII) like schlafen or laufen mutation of the 
2nd and 3rd pers. obtains in the modern German Standard 
with greater regularity even than in M.H.G., e.g. er schlaft 
(M.H.G. sometimes er slafet), stosst (M.H.G. often sto^et). 
Only the verbs in au fluctuate, e.g. saugst, saugt; schnaubst, 
haust —but sdufst, laufst (unmutated forms surviving till the 
eighteenth century). The forms kbmmst, kommt (IV), frequent 
from Luther to Lessing, have, however, now yielded to kommst, 
kommt. 

7 . The -t ending of the 3rd pers. pi., e.g. sehent, was early 
dropped in Central German dialects. The -en form was 
favoured by its agreement with the 3rd pers. pi. pres, sub¬ 
junctive and the preterite of both moods and became general 
in the fourteenth century, though Alemannic and South 
Franconian dialects carry over -nt into the subjunctive and 
preterite and even into the 1st and 2nd pers. pi. ind. (wir, ir ) 
gebent (also 3rd pers. pi. subj.); gabent, 3rd pers. pi. pret. 
The modern Standard always has -en. 

8. The 2nd pers. sg. imperative of strong verbs had no 
ending, e.g. gib, hilf, but by analogy with weak verbs which 
formed their imperative in -e, e.g. nere, lebe, strong verbs came 
to take that ending. In the modern Standard it is the rule 
for strong verbs to add -e except when the vowel of the im¬ 
perative differs from that of the infinitive. Thus reite, binde, 
fahre, but hilf, gib, beut (archaic), though we find werde and— 
in elevated diction— siehe for the regular sieh, and on the 
other hand komm, lass. 

9 . In Central German dialects especially we notice an 
early tendency to add -e to the 1st and 3rd pers. sg. of the 
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preterite of strong verbs to bring them into line with the weak 
preterites, e.g. sahe, name. They are frequent enough even in 
the works of Lessing but the modern Standard has discarded 
them altogether, excepting the preterite form wurde besides 
ward. Cf. Ch. Rogge, ‘Die Entstehung des schwachen Prat, 
etc.’, Beitr. l, 32 iff. 

10 . The elision of final -e after l, r and the suffixes -el, -er, 
-en had even in classical M.H.G. resulted in forms like ich var, 
hoi, wandel, hinder, wir varn, e$ regent, etc. In Upper German 
dialects elision applied—and still applies—to many other 
verbs as well, e.g. ich gib, nimm, gab, etc., whereas Central 
German dialects (and Luther) usually retained e with or 
without elided doublets. The Central German usage has pre¬ 
vailed in the modern Standard, which has sometimes reintro¬ 
duced a lost e. Thus ichfahre, hole, wand{e)le, leug(e)ne (M.H.G. 
ich lougen, louken), gebe, gdbe, etc. However, after -el and -er 
the e is dropped before n, st or t, e.g. wandeln, wandelst, wandern, 
etc. Thus we also get the forms ichfeire, but dufeierst, wirfeiern, 
etc. (cf .feiern, mauern, as against M.H.G .firen, muren, etc.). On 
the other hand e is now preserved after a nasal suffix, e.g. 
ich atme (M.H.G. atem, ateme), du atmest, leugnest, es regnet, etc. 
After d or t syncope takes place only where the vowel of the 
2nd and 3rd pers. pres, indicative differs from the infinitive, 
e.g. trittst, tritt, rdtst, rat, wirst, wird. There is fluctuation after 
s, ss and z, e.g. du liestjliesest, du isst/issest, but only du lasest, 
du assest. 


A. THE STRONG VERBS 

1 . Of greater importance were the sound-changes and 
analogical substitutions which affected the old ablaut classes 
of strong verbs, often causing transference from one class to 
another or to the weak conjugation. 

2 . We begin our survey by presenting a table showing the 
various ablaut series, first in M.H.G. and then in the N.H.G. 


literary Standard. 


A 


I. i 

ei, 

i 

i 

bi3en 

bei3 

bi33en 

gebi33en 

lihen 

leh 

lihen 

gelihen 
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II. 

iu (a), ie 

ou, 0 

u 

0 


biegen 
(ich biuge) 

bouc 

bugen 

gebogen 


gie3en 

g 03 

gU33en 

geg033en 


sugen 

souc 

sugen 

gesogen 

III. 

e, i 

a 

u 

u, 0 


binden 

bant 

bunden 

gebunden 


helfen 
(ich hilfe) 

half 

hulfen 

geholfen 

IV. 

e, i 

a 

a 

0 


nemen 
(ich nime) 

nam 

namen 

genomen 


brechen 
(du brichst) 

brach 

brachen 

gebrochen 

V. 

e, i 

a 

a 

e 


geben 
(ich gibe) 

g a P 

gaben 

gegeben 


bit(t)en 
(du bitest) 

bat 

baten 

gebeten 

VI. 

a 

uo 

uo 

a 


graben 

gruop 

gruoben 

gegraben 


slahen 

sluoc 

sluogen 

geslagen 


swern 
(< swarjan) 

swuor 

swuoren 

gesworn 

(geswarn) 

VII. 

(Originally reduplicated verbs) 
Present vowel: 



a, a, 0, ei, ou, 

uo ie 

ie 

= Present 


vallen 

viel, 

vielen 

gevallen 


Cf. slafen; sto3en; scheiden; loufen; 

B 

ruofen. 

I. 

ei 

i, ie ( = 

= 1) i, ie 

i, ie 


beiBen 

biB 

bissen 

gebissen 


leiden 

litt 

litten 

gelitten 


leihen 

lieh 

liehen 

geliehen 
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II. 

ie (= t), eu 

(«) W 


(er beut), au 


gieBen 

goB 


biegen 

bog 


saugen 

sog 

III. 

e, i 

a 


binden 

band 


schwimmen 

schwamm 


helfen 

half 

IV. 

e (a), i 

a 


nehmen 

nahm 


(du nimmst) 


brechen 

brach 


stehlen 

stahl 


(du stiehlst) 


V. 

e, i 

a 


geben 

gab 


(du gibst) 
bitten 

bat 


essen 

ass 


(du iBt) 


VI. 

a (a), o 

u, u 


graben 

grub 


(du grabst) 
schlagen 

schlug 


wachsen 

wfichs 


schworen 

schwur 



(schwor) 


0 , 0 

0 , 0 

gossen 

bogen 

sogen 

gegossen 

gebogen 

gesogen 

a 

banden 

schwammen 

halfen 

u, 0 

gebunden 

geschwommen 

geholfen 

a 

nahmen 

0 , 0 

genommen 

brachen 

stahlen 

gebrochen 

gestohlen 

a 

gaben 

e 

gegeben 

baten 

assen 

gebeten 

gegessen 

ti ( u ) 
gruben 

a 

gegraben 

schlugen 

wuchsen 

schwuren 

geschlagen 

gewachsen 

geschworen 


(schworen) 


VII. a,a, 5 ,ei,au,u ie(=i),i = Present 

fallen Helen — gefallen 

(du fallst) 

hangen hingen — gehangen 

Cf. schlafen; stolen; scheiden (transferred to class I); laufen; 
rufen. 
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3 . During the classical period of M.H.G. there are but few 
changes to be noted within the ablaut series. They include, 
e.g. gezemenp.p. besid egezomen; gepflogenbesidegepflegen; gesworn 
beside geswarn; gluffen (pret. of loufen) and geloffen beside liefen 
and geloufen; aj (probably occurring in Otfried) beside the 
older aj (O.E. Set, O.N. at) from e^en. Verbs of Class II with 
medial w like bliuwen levelled out the pi. pret. and p.p., which 
in O.H.G. had uw (mm-), by giving them also iuw to agree with 
the present. 

4 . The crucial transferences and levellings belong to Late 
M.H.G. and Early N.H.G. They were consolidated about the 
middle of the seventeenth century in the literary language, 
though not in the regional dialects. Of the four possible 
ablaut variations, e.g. in II and IV, viz. present, preterite 
singular, preterite plural, and past participle, we find that 
the present and past participle are in the main kept distinct 
from the preterite and from each other, but that the preterite 
singular and plural have been coalesced except in the case 
of the verb werden. 

5 . The levelling out of the vowels of the preterite can be 
in favour of either ( a ) the plural or ( b ) the singular vowel. 

(a) The plural vowel has prevailed 

(a) In Class I (M.H.G. I — ei, e — i — i), so that beiz — bizzen, 
steig — stigen, lech—lihen are now hiss — bissen, stieg — stiegen, 
lieh — liehen. Vowel lengthening in the open syllable ( stiegen 
against bissen ) has split this class into two, the short vowel 
remaining before the double consonants produced by the 
second shift, e.g. bissen, griffen, schlichen, and before t (now 
written tt), e.g. ritten, schnitten, schritten, etc. The O.H.G. and 
M.H.G. distinction between preterites in ei and e disappeared 
with their supersession by the plural vowel. A number of 
verbs in Class I are now weak, e.g. gleissen, gremen, keifen, 
kreischen (but krisch, krischen still in Hans Grimm, Volk ohne 
Raum (1926), 1, 46, 134), kreissen, ( be)neiden, seihen, reihen. 
Conversely the originally weak verbs gleichen, preisen, weisen 
are now strong. It is noteworthy that English with ride, 
rode, ridden, etc. preserves the ablaut distinctions better. 

(P) In Classes IV ( nehmen) and V ( geben ) the M.H.G. 
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distinction between a in the sg. and a, in the pi. has been 
levelled out in favour of the pi. a, e.g. nahm-en, gab-en. The 
long vowel occurs even before such consonants and con¬ 
sonantal groups as tended to keep the vowel short. Hence 
we find aJ 3 , maji, traf, brack, stack, ( er)schrak, with long vowel 
even though the vowel of the pres, and p.p. stems remains 
short, e.g. essen — gegessen, etc. In some cases the long vowel 
due to lengthening in an open syllable has been carried 
through the whole conjugation, including the 2nd and 3rd 
pers. pres, ind., e.g. stehlen — stiehlt — stahl — gestohlen, gebdren 
(M.H.G. bern), sehen, befehlen (pret. pi. befahlen replacing 
M.H.G. bevulhen), geben, lesen, genesen, geschehen. Contrasted 
with these are verbs which retain a short vowel in the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. pres, ind., e.g. nimmst, nimmt (also genommen ) 
and trittst, tritt (but with p.p. getreten). 

Some verbs of these classes are now weak, e.g. Class IV, 
rachen (except gerochen), hehlen (except adj. verhohlen), entbehren 
(M.H.G. enbern )—in ziemen the lengthened vowel of the 3rd 
pers. sg. zimt has been extended to the whole of the present—■ 
Class V, jaten (M.H.G. 1st pers. sg. gite ) and kneten. 

(b) The vowel of the preterite singular has prevailed in 
the following cases: 

(a) In Class II (M.H.G. jliegen—jlouc—flugen or, before a 
dental or h, the type bieten — bot—buten ) levelling out in favour 
of 0 occurred in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and was 
adopted by Luther. In Modern German the length of 0 in 
the pret. varies in accordance with the length of the vowel 
in the past participle. Thus M.H.G. vloz — gevlozzen is now re¬ 
presented by floss — geflossen, cf. the short pret. vowel in kriechen, 
riechen, verdriessen, giessen, geniessen, schliessen, schiessen, triefen. On 
the other hand M.H.G .flouc—geflogen is now flog — geflogen. The 
final adjustment —0 (0) in the sg. and pi. pret.—was preceded 
by a period of fluctuation, when the old plural vowel u found 
its way into the singular. Thus, in the sixteenth century, there 
were such doublets as but, buten — bot, boten; kruch, kroch, 
kruchen-,flug,flog,flugen, etc. Levelling out was assisted by the 
invariable 0 of the past participle as, indeed, in English too, 
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e.g. O.E. freosan—freas—fruron—froren, but Mod.E. freeze — 
froze—frozen. 

The regular present stems of liegen and triegen have now 
been supplanted by liigen and triigen, by analogy with the 
nouns Lug and Trug, which often appear conjoined. 

The old aorist-present verbs with reduced grade vowel, 
siifen and siigen, became in the present saufen and saugen, 
forming their pret. and p.p. soff—gesoffen and sog—gesogen 
respectively. However, to avoid confusion with saugst, saugt 
from the weak verb saugen ‘ to suckle ’, the 2nd and 3rd pers. sg. 
of the pres. ind. are saugst , saugt. There is also schnauben. 

Some verbs have gone over to the weak conjugation, e.g. 
schmiegen, blduen, reuen, brauen (M.H.G. briuwen), kauen (M.H.G. 
kiuwen). Triefen has both triefte and troff, but has abandoned 
getrojfen (now p.p. of treffen ); sieden and saugen often conjugate 
weak as well as strong. 

(( 3 ) Class III (( a ) binden, (b ) helfen ). The M.H.G. grada¬ 
tion i (before nasal group) je (before liquid group) : a: u: ujo 
is finally superseded by i/e : a: a: u/o, for levelling out caused 
the vowel of the preterite singular a to be used in the plural, 
though even till the eighteenth century we find the converse 
process, namely the encroachment of plural u into the singular, 
e.g. fand/fund :funden, klang/klung: klungen in contrast with 
modern fand, fanden and klang, klangen. In English bound, 
found represent a levelling out from Mid.E. bgnd, pi. bounden 
and fgnd, pl.founden in favour of the plural and past participle 
vowel, as do also clung, spun, swung, wrung, slunk, stung, slung, 
flung, but not the verbs sing, begin, spring, ring, swim, drink, 
shrink, sink, stink, which preserve the gradation i: a: u. 

In German the only verb which resisted levelling is werden : 
ward : wurden : geworden, but ward now occurs only in poetry 
and elevated prose and is usually replaced by wurde, which 
contains the vowel of the plural and an ending -e perhaps 
favoured by association with wollte, sollte, mochte, etc., as well 
as wurde. 

The verbs with a double nasal like beginnen, schwimmen now 
show a past participle with 0, e.g. begonnen, like those with 
liquid groups, e.g. geholfen, a state of things reached after a 
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long period of fluctuation in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Where o had replaced u in the plural of the preterite, 
it has now been given up, apart from occasional survivals 
like wir schwommen for the more usual schwammen. 

There is some variety in the vowel of the preterite sub¬ 
junctive. Verbs with a nasal group take a, e.g. sdnge, bande, 
fande, tranke, etc.; those with a double nasal take o, e.g. 
begonne, schwomme, gewonne (but also a, e.g. schwdmme, etc.); 
those with a liquid group retain the old vowel ii, e.g. stiirbe, 
verdiirbe, wiirde (but barge and both hiilfe and halfe), this reten¬ 
tion no doubt being due to an endeavour to establish a 
distinction between present subjunctive ( sterbe ) and past sub¬ 
junctive ( stdrbe ). 

The following verbs have become weak: hinken, bellen, 
gellen (with a-grade in Nachtigall), melken (with gemolken re¬ 
maining), schwelgen (M.H.G. swelhen) and schmergen. The 
M.H.G. strong verbs quellen , smelzen, swellen, verderben, all in¬ 
transitive, once had causative verbs quellen, etc., which were 
weak, but in N.H.G. we no longer find a clear-cut assign¬ 
ment of such intransitive verbs to the strong class and transi¬ 
tive to the weak. Gf. Der Schnee schmilzt and Die Sonne schmilzt 
den Schnee. 

6 . A number of verbs belonging to Classes III, IV, V and 
VI have levelled the vowels of the preterite to o and have also 
an o in the past participle. They have the following preterite 
forms (the past participle having the same vowel): Class III 
(M.H.G. a : u),glomm, klomm,quoll, erscholl,schwoll,schmolz, borst 
(besides regular barst) ; Class IV (M.H.G. a: a), schor, schwor 
(from schwaren ‘to fester’), jlocht, focht, losch, drosch (besides 
drasch ); Class V (M.H.G. a : a), gor (M.H.G. jas), pflog, wob, 
wog (M.H.G. wegen, wag ); Class VI, hob, schwor besides the 
rarer hub, schwur. It is difficult to find a general principle 
of explanation to cover all these cases. Possibly the past 
participle in o of Class III ( b ) ( geschwollen ) and Class IV 
[gefiochten), as well as of gepflogen and gesworn which occur in 
M.H.G. beside gepflegen and geswarn, may have served as a 
starting-point as often in English, for it must be remembered 
that the frequency of the perfect, e.g. ich habe gefiochten, etc., in 
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indicating past time may well have caused o to be associated 
with the expression of the past even in a simple tense. In some 
cases, e.g. wob, wog, it has been suggested that the vowel a has 
been rounded by phonetic process. Probably the present state 
of things results from a concurrence of phonetic and analogic 
changes. 

7 . Class VII (reduplicating verbs) was characterized by 
the fact that the vowel or diphthong of the present stem was 
identical with that of the past participle ( halten — gehalten, loufen 
—geloufen) and that there was no distinction between the stem 
of the sg. and pi. of the pret. ( hielt-en , lief-en ). The ie of the 
preterite itself represents a convergence of the older O.H.G. 
diphthongs ea and eo (see above). 

Certain adjustments took place in the development of 
N.H.G. The present stems fatten and hahen were replaced in 
conformity with Jieng(en ) and hieng{en),fangen and hangen, while 
the preterite stems are fing, king (cf. also ging) in accordance 
with Central German usage. Scheiden and bescheidenno'wha.vt in 
the past participle geschieden, beschieden under the influence of 
Class I ( geschrieben ), but the old past participle is preserved in 
the adj. bescheiden ‘modest 5 . Heischen, now weak, is a blend of 
heizan (reduplicating) and eiscon (weak, cf. O.E. ascian ‘ask 5 ). 
In M.H.G. ( h)eischen gave pret. ( h)iesch , and an occasional p.p. 
geeischen, cf. vreischen ‘ to hear, learn 5 — vriesch beside weak forms. 
Rufen is now exclusively strong, but M.H.G. had also a weak 
verb with ruofte and geruofet, geriiefet (umlaut perhaps due to 
*ropjan, cf. Goth, hropjari). In hauen (M.H.G. houwen) the w of 
the pret. pi. hiewen was replaced in Late M.H.G. by b, 
which then came into the sg. hieb, the alternative form haute 
(p.p. gehaut) being the survival from a weak verb houwon. 
In laufen the modern Standard has dropped pret. pi. luffen and 
p.p. geloffen. The shortening of la^en, geld^en is perhaps due to 
weak sentence-stress when the verb is used as an auxiliary. 
Schweifen and sckroten (apart from p.p. geschroten) are now 
weak. 

8 . The alternation of consonants under Verner’s Law, 
designated ‘Grammatischer Wechsel 5 and discussed above, 
has persisted in some cases into the modern period. M.H.G. 
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has obscured the distinction between the final consonant of 
the singular and medial consonant of the plural of the preterite 
by devoicing d in the final position in ablaut Classes I (Men) 
and II (sieden). Thus O.H.G. leid — litum, sod—sutum become 
leit—liten and sot — suten. The modern language, too, has litt — 
litten and soft.—sotten and levels out all cases where M.H.G. 
still made a distinction. Thus zoh — zugen, verlos—verlurn have 
been replaced by zog—zogen and verlor — verloren. At the same 
time the distinction between the present stem on the one hand 
and that of the pret. pi. and past part, on the other is still 
preserved in the case of leiden — litten, gelitten and of schneiden, 
sieden, ziehen and the rarer kiesen (also kiiren with complete 
levelling out). 

Where a verbal stem has been completely unified, some¬ 
times the present and sometimes the past stem has prevailed. 
Traces of this appear in M.H.G., e.g. the conjugation of finden, 
heben, lesen, sehen. In Modern German the present has prevailed 
in meiden, finden, werden, laden, zeihen, gedeihen (with old p.p. 
gediegen as an adjective as against the verbal gediehen), leihen, 
sehen, lesen, genesen. The preterite has prevailed in frieren (as 
against Eng. pres, freeze—frozen, cf., too, choose — chosen ), 
verlieren, garen (M.H.G. jesen, cf. yeast), schlagen (M.H.G. 
slahen), hangen (M.H.G. hahen), fangen (M.H.G .fahen). 

In M.H.G. and N.H.G. there is but one verb that has a 
past part, with a consonant differing from that of the pret. 
pi., viz. waren — gewesen. 

B. THE WEAK VERBS 

In M.H.G., owing to the convergent development of un¬ 
stressed e, 5 and e to e(d), the distinction between the -jan 
verbs of Class I, the on- of Class II and the en- of Class III 
is partially obliterated, the infinitive ending in neren (I), 
loben (II) and leben (III) being identical. 

According to the manner of forming the preterite they fall 
into the following groups: 

1 . Verbs which retained e before the suffix -te and show 
-ete. This class comprises both the O.H.G. short-syllabled 
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-jan verbs which had -ita, e.g. legita, M.H.G. legete, and the 
M.H.G. representatives of the on- and en-classes, e.g. lobete, 
lebete. 

2 . Verbs which omitted e before the suffix -te, but were cha¬ 
racterized by the so-called ‘Ruckumlaut’, i.e. lack of muta¬ 
tion, in contrast with the mutated present. A large contingent 
of this class is formed by the long-syllabled -jan verbs, e.g. hoeren/ 
horte, including those in an affricate, e.g. setzenjsazte or stepfen 
or recken. M.H.G. brought reinforcements in the shape of 
the short-syllabled verbs ending in -l or -r, for these regularly 
syncopated the medial e, e.g. nerete became nerte, cf. werte, 
welte as examples of -jan verbs and spilte (O.H.G. spilbta ), 
dolte (O.H.G. doleta ) as examples of the other classes. Syncope 
also brought into line verbs in which there was a suffix -el, 
-er or -en, e.g. wandelte, vorderte, rechente. Finally a number 01 
verbs from Classes II and III followed suit, sometimes re¬ 
taining doublets, e.g. wonte and wonete, trurte and trurete, 
zeicte, kuolte, gahte, machte, etc. Central German dialects, on 
the other hand, used the -ete form (and mutation) even with 
long-syllabled -jan verbs, e.g. suchete, gerwete, verwete, heftete. 

3 . Next come verbs like denken, diinken and dunken, wiirken 
(M.G. also wirken), bringen, viirhten, which right from the 
beginning formed the preterite without medial vowel, e.g. 
M.H.G. dahte, duhte, worhte, brahte, vorhte. This class alone was 
characterized by mutation in the pret. subj., e.g. dxhte, 
diuhte, etc. Occasionally even in the indicative we find 2nd 
pers. du dxhte side by side with du dahtest. In Central German 
mutation of the pret. subj. was extended to verbs of other 
classes as well, e.g. brente (ind. brante), steltejstalte, even mehte 
(O.H.G. machoti), klegete, bedrehte, bestette. 

4 . Non-mutated preterites responding to mutated presents 
were occasionally levelled out in favour of mutated forms 
in M.H.G. Thus in the case of sxjen, nxjen, miiejen, bliiejen — 
so-called ‘verba pura’—the regular preterites sate, muote, etc. 
had doublets sxte, miiete or sxjete, muejete. Central German, 
on the other hand, levelled in favour of non-mutation in the 
case of larte, gelart from leren (gelahrt surviving as a jocular 
archaism to-day) and karte, gekart from keren, perhaps ana- 
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logical forms based on beweeren (M.G. beweren ) with pret. 
bewarte. Enden (O.H.G. enteon ) formed ante, now replaced by 
endete, and liuhten formed liihte, geluht, now replaced by 
leuchtete, geleuchtet except in the stereotyped forms erlaucht 
‘illustris’ and Durchlaucht. In liuhten (pres.) iu is the old 
diphthong, which in M.H.G. coincided phonetically with the 
iu as mutation of u, hence luhtes, geluht may have been formed 
by analogy with liuten (from lut), lute, geluf, hiuten, hute. 

On the whole Modern German does not favour the co¬ 
existence of mutated and non-mutated tenses. Thus it has 
dropped the distinction in vellen/valte, stellen/stalte, blenden, 
blante, etc. in favour of the mutated present. It has, however, 
preserved the distinction in a few verbs in - ennen, i.e. brennen, 
kennen, nennen, rennen, and in -enden, i.e. senden and wenden, 
though permitting sendete, wendete and making them com¬ 
pulsory for the subjunctive. Special cases are the adjectives 
gewandt ‘skilful’, verwandt ‘akin’, bewandt in so bewandt ‘con¬ 
stituted’, and the substantive der Gesandte ‘the envoy, am¬ 
bassador’. We may add to them the isolated forms getrost 
‘with confidence’, ( wohl ) gestalt, vertrackt ‘distorted, odd, 
confounded’. 

Whereas denken and bringen have maintained their old 
preterites and past participles, merely shortening the vowel, 
fiirchten and wirken conform to the regular type. The usual 
forms of diinken are now diinkte, gediinkt, which occurred in 
late M.H.G., but the old pret. subj. diuhte—deuchte gave rise 
to pret. ind. dduchte, p.p. gedducht and even a new pres. ind. 
es daucht mich. 

5 . As to the medial e of the preterite and past participle, 
the modern Standard retains it if the stem ends in d or t, 
e.g. antwortete, leitete, schuldete (though syncopation occurs as 
late as the eighteenth century), and in n or m, e.g. rechnete, 
atmete (contrast Du. rekende, ademde). Syncopation still occurs 
in the stereotyped forms beredt ‘eloquent’, der Beamte (formerly 
Beamtete). 

6 . A few weak verbs have become strong, e.g. gleichen 
(also ver-, an-, be-, ausgleichen, etc.), preisen, weisen, already 
mentioned. Schrauben has an adjective compound verschroben 
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‘cranky’. Dingen ‘to hire’, still frequent in the seventeenth 
century, is now rare, but ( aus)bedungen occurs as the past 
participle in such phrases as er hat sich hohen Lohn (aus) bedungen 
‘stipulated’, whereas the sense ‘conditioned’ or ‘conditional’ 
is expressed by bedingt. Schinden ‘to flay’ developed a new 
pret. schand, schund even in M.H.G. times, but it now has a 
doublet sckindete in spite of the retention of the p.p. geschunden. 
An Upper German past participle has survived from medieval 
times in verwunschen, e.g. die verwunschene Prinzessin ‘ enchanted ’, 
as against verwiinscht ‘ cursed ’. 11 is very rare to hear nowadays 
p.p. entzunden or stickst, stickt (from stecken ), but—especially 
in the intransitive sense—we do find since Luther stak or 
stack, perhaps under the influence of stechen — stack. 

The coexistence of strong forms like ladst, ladt, lud and 
geladen with weak forms like ladest, ladet, ladete (rare) is due 
to the blending of two distinct verbs, viz. O.H.G. hladan 
(Class VI strong) ‘to load’ and ladon (Class II weak) ‘to 
invite’. In the eighteenth century we find the beginnings of 
fragst, fragt, frug, which appear to be gaining ground in the 
modern spoken language. Analogy has favoured the strong 
conjugation of the denominative—and hence normally 
weak—verbs ratschlagen from Ratschlag and radebrechen (1583, 
geradbreckt, Kluge) from *Radebreche. 

C. CONTRACTED VERBAL FORMS 

1 . One M.H.G. peculiarity, unequally spread over all the 
dialects, has left but few traces in the modern Schriftsprache : 
the contraction of certain verbal forms. These contractions 
include those found in verbs (i) with medial h, e.g. han < hahen, 
van<vahen, vlen<vlehen, gedien < gedihen, sldn and slet<slahen 
and slehet, sen and siet<sehen and sihet; (ii) with medial voiced 
stops like ige (O.H.G. igi ), ibe (O.H.G. ibi), ide (O.H.G. idi) 
which become i and ege (O.H.G. egi), ebe (O.H.G. ebi), ede 
(O.H.G. edi ) which become ei, these changes occurring in the 
2nd and 3rd pers. sg. present indicative of strong and weak 
verbs and the preterite and past participle of weak verbs, 
e.g. list, lit (inf. ligen ); quit ( queden); gist, git, sixteenth-century 
15 
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geist, geit and gist, gitt ( geben); leist, leit, kite, geleit ( legen); 
seist, seit, seite, geseit (O.H.G. sagen, but with secondary forms 
according to Class I, segis, segit, segita, gisegit ); (iii) agest, aget 
to eist, eit in Bavarian, e.g. kleist, kleit, kleite, gekleit ( klagen); 
jeit, etc. ( jagen); verdeit, etc. ( verdagen); verzeit, etc. ( verzagen). 

2 . The most important contractions are those of lazen and 
haben. La^en has the forms (ich) Ian, last finest, lat fleet, Ian, lat, 
lant ; imp. la, lat; inf. Ian; pret. lie; p.p. gelan, on the analogy 
of gan — gie — gegan, van — vie, han — hie. The contracted forms of 
lassen continue in use till the seventeenth century, but have 
not been taken into the Schriftsprache except as occasional 
archaisms, e.g. Uhland’s use of lan as an infinitive. 

3 . In M.H.G. the full form haben keeps its sense ‘to hold’, 
whereas the auxiliary has the contracted forms [ich) han, hast, 
hat, han, hat, hant, especially when used to form the perfect 
tense. Modern German uses some of the contracted forms, 
but with a shortened vowel, viz. hast, hat, which occur 
together with [ich) han in Alemannic and Franconian dialects 
by reason of weak sentence-stress as early as the M.H.G. 
period. The preterite, going back to O.H.G. habeta/hebita, 
shows a bewildering variety of contracted forms: hate, heete, 
het(e), het(e), het(e), hiet(e ) (Bav.), heite (Alem.), with subj. 
haste, hete, hete, hiete. The modern forms hatte, hdtte are from 
hate, hsete with shortened vowels. In the past participle only 
the full form gehabt is now used, but side by side with the 
normal M.H.G. gehabet, gehapt the Central German dialects 
used gehat and gehat. 


D. PRETERITE-PRESENT VERBS 

The chief innovation in the development of these verbs 
is the intrusion of mutation into the plural of the present 
indicative and into the infinitive. This is due either to the 
subjunctive or to the pronouns wir and ir immediately fol¬ 
lowing the verb. 

1 . wissen. The O.H.G. pret. wissa/wessa continues as wisse/ 
wesse, but is reinforced by wiste/weste, weste formed on the 
analogy of the weak verbs, e.g. wiste. By the fifteenth century 
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at the latest East and West Central German had established 
the forms wuste, woste and gewust (for older gewist, gewest and 
a strong form gewi^en, used adjectivally side by side with 
gewis ). No fully satisfactory explanation of these adjustments 
is forthcoming, but cf. H. Paul, Deutsche Gram. vol. n, pt m 
(1917), § 190, and G. Fiedler, Mod. Lang. Rev. xxiii, 188-96: 
wuste by analogy with kiissen, kuste, Behaghel, §354, by analogy 
with muste. Analogy and regional phonetic development 
(wi > wu) have co-operated here. 

N.H.G. has adopted the K-forms, but writes both in them 
and in the pres. Ji before t: weifit, wufite ; it has added from 
the subjunctive a new imperative wisse, wisset. 

2 . taugen. M.H.G. conjugated tugenjtiigen-, touc, wir tugenj 
tiigen ; tohte; subj. tohte. Though there are a few survivals in 
the eighteenth century, the verb began to pass over to the 
weak conjugation even in later M.H.G. and the present 
forms taugen , tauge, taugte, getaugt became well established in 
the seventeenth century. 

3 . gonnen. M.H.G. conjugated gunnen/giinnen; gan, ganst; 
gunnen/giinnen; gunde; gegunnen/gegunnet, but in Modern German 
gonnen (with Middle German 0 for u) is regular. 

4 . konnen. M.H.G. conjugated kunnen/kiinnen; kan, kanst ; 
kunnen/kiinnen ; kunde, the pi. ind. and pret. still being found 
in the seventeenth century. N.H.G. has regularized the pret. 
as konnte (-0- under the influence of the infin. konnen ) and 
added a p.p. gekonnt. 

5 . diirfen. M.H.G. conjugated durfenldiirfen; darf, darft (also 
darfst which subsequently prevailed); durfenldiirfen ; dorfte ; 
subj. dorfte ; gedorft (late M.H.G.). By analogy with the 
vowel of the infin. and pi. pres. N.H.G. formed durfte and 
gedurft. 

6. turren/turren ‘to dare’ with pres. ( ge)tar , tarst and pret. 
torste/turste (cf. Eng. durst) , subj. tdrste, was used by Luther and 
even by seventeenth-century grammarians, but has now been 
superseded by the regular verb wagen, lit. ‘to put on the 
balance’. 

7 . sollen. The O.H.G. forms with sc-, e.g. scolan; seal, scalt 
(cf. Eng. shalt ); sculum, etc. were normally replaced by s- 

15-2 
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forms in M.H.G. and except in Central German dialects a 
became o (sol, solt ) perhaps under the influence of the l. 
Bavarian, Thuringian and Low German had forms with sch-, 
e.g. schol, schal. Though M.H.G. shows both sul(e)n and siil(e)n 
sollelsolte (Alemannic and Bavarian) there is no trace of muta¬ 
tion in the modern Standard (though sblle occurs, e.g. in Paula 
Grogger’s Austrian stories), perhaps because wollen has none 
and the vowel, as shown by the double consonant, remains 
short ( sollen ) in spite of its position in the open syllable, perhaps 
because the word has weak sentence-stress when used as an 
auxiliary to a fuller verb. Solt is now regularized as sollst and a 
new p.p. gesollt has been formed. 

8. mogen. M.H.G. conjugated mugenlmiigen; mac, maht; 
mugen/mugen, magen/megen (chiefly Bavarian); mohte, mahte; 
subj. mohte, mehte. In the infinitive Luther still uses mil gen 
more frequently than mogen, which has alone survived. Mahte 
gave way in the fourteenth century before mochte and the 
2nd pers. sg. maht before the levelled-out form magst. A p.p. 
gemocht was added. 

9 . miissen. M.H.G. conjugated miie$en ; mm3, muost; mitogen/ 
miie^en ; muose<muosse (the old form, cf. wisse) /muoste (regular 
form already in thirteenth century). N.H.G. replaces the 
diphthongs by short vowels throughout the conjugation, 
spells the preterite mujite (cf. wufite) and has added gemufit. 

E. ATHEMATIC VERBS 

1 . sein. M.H.G. conjugation: sin/wesen (Class V); bin, hist, 
ist; wir sinjbir(e)n (especially early Bavarian, Austrian) /sint 
(Central German from 3rd pers.); ir sit/bir<e>t (cf. bir(e)n)/ 
sint (Alemannic and South Rheno-Franconian); sie sint, sin 
(Central German); subj. si/si<g>e (Alemannic) jwese, etc.; 
imp. wis/bis (later), pi. sit; pres. part, wesende; pret. was, wsere, 
pi. waren; p.p. gewesen/gewest (especially East Franconian, 
East Central German) /gesin (chiefly Alemannic). 

The modern language has eliminated the infinitive form 
wesen except in the substantive ein Wesen 1 a being’ (in contrast 
with das Sein ‘being’) and in the adjectives ab-, an-wesend and 
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wesentlich. It has extended the 3rd pers. sind to the 1st pers. 
of the pres. pi. It maintains the monosyllabic form in ihr 
seid, ich sei, er sei and the infin. sein, but has disyllabic forms 
in the pres. part, seiend (in place of wesende ) as well as in the 
pres. subj. seiest, seien, seiet. From the pi. imp. sit a new 
singular sei has been evolved, but bis still survives in dialects. 
The distinction between was and waren has been levelled out 
in favour of r-forms (contrast Mod.E. was — were) and of the 
past participles only gewesen remains. 

Note, (ich) bin is the only Modern German verbal form which 
has retained the old -mi>m (O.H.G. him) > n ending, cf. E. am. 

2 . tun. The old 1st pers. sg. pres. ind. ich tuon survives as 
ich thun as late as the sixteenth century, but even in M.H.G. 
it has a competitor in ich tuo, which regularly gives ich tu —a 
form heard in the colloquial, but replaced in the written 
Standard by tue (cf. also subj. er tue and imp. tue). Before s 
and t in the indicative we find the monosyllable tust, tut and 
usually before -n, tun, though some speakers use a disyllable 
to mark off the pres. subj. tuest, tuen. 

The 1st and 3rd pers. pret. sg. had either tete (rhyming 
with bete) or tete (rhyming with stete, dat. of stat ‘place’). 
The 2nd pers. was tsete, pi. taten, subj. taste. The short vowel 
is retained only in the archaic form tat, known especially 
from folk-songs, the Standard having levelled out in favour 
of the long vowel tat, taten. 

3 . gehen, stehen. In M.H.G. the older infinitives gangan and 
standan are replaced by gan/gen and stanjsten. Of these forms 
a is more characteristic of Alemannic and e of Bavarian, 
Central German dialects showing both a and e. However, 
as a-forms were convenient to rhyme, e.g. with han, san, 
getan, they were gradually adopted by Bavarian poets as well. 
In Modern German the form gehen is predominant. In the 
pres. ind. ich gan/gen and ich stan/sten were gradually thrust 
out by ga/ge and sta/ste —now disyllabic gehe and stehe —and 
in the imp. ganc (with its bye-forms gene and ginc) and stant 
gave way before ga/ge and sta/ste, the surviving forms being 
geh(e), steh(e). On the other hand it is the longer forms gienc 
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(N.H.G. ging), gegangen which ousted the M.H.G. innovations 
gie and gegan. Similarly gestanden maintained itself in spite of 
M.H.G. gestdn. Even in M.H.G. stuot (Eng. stood ) was rare in the 
preterite and the form stuont became shortened in Central 
German to stunt/stand, which now occurs only as a conscious 
archaism, in contrast with stand which arose in the seventeenth 
century perhaps under the influence of gestanden. The subj. 
stiinde is still current by the side of stande. 

F. THE VERB ‘wollm* 

The O.H.G. disyllabic forms of the ist pers. sg. pres. ind. 
willu, -a, -e and 3rd pers. will were relinquished in favour of 
the monosyllabic wil, which occurs as early as Notker and 
Williram (eleventh century). Only Middle Franconian had 
ich wille, er milletjwilt. The old 2nd pers. wil from will is, even 
in Williram’s day, pushed aside by wilt (by analogy with pret. 
pres, verbs, cf. Eng. wilt like shall ), but this in its turn is 
replaced by the regular willst. In the plural wellen ( weln ), 
welt, in the subj. welle, etc. and in the infin. wellen, the 
modern language has adopted the Central German forms 
with 0, viz. wollen, etc., which had arisen perhaps under the 
influence of the pret. wolte. This latter form was normal right 
from O.H.G. times side by side with a rarer welta. It is note¬ 
worthy that the subj. pret. M.H.G. wolte, wolte from wolti 
shows no trace of mutation in the modern language. Modern 
German has also added a new participle gewollt. 

ADDENDUM 

The most valuable study of the inflexions of noun and adjective 
in contemporary German is I. Ljungerud’s Z ur Nominalflexion in der 
deutschen Literatursprache nach igoo (Lunder germ. Forschungen, 
Lund and Copenhagen, 1955). 



CHAPTER III 


MORPHOLOGY. WORD-FORMATION 

I. FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES 

1 . Even to a speaker without historical knowledge, the 
words of his language will fall into two main classes: those 
he can analyse or divide up, and those he cannot reduce. 
Thus, in Modern German no one would think of splitting 
up the word Nest or Ast, but on comparing Dienst with 
Diener, dienen and dienlich, the speaker would not fail to recog¬ 
nize the common element dien. If he went back to O.H.G. 
he would come across a substantive die-muoti (Demut ) and 
realize that even dien could be resolved farther into die and n. 
Going still farther back, right to Indo-European, he would 
find that comparative philologists are prepared even to split 
up the comparatively simple words Nest and Ast, for they 
think that *nizdos and *ozdos can be analysed as *ni-sed-os 
and *o-sed-os respectively, and thus contain as their kernel 
the same element *sed ‘sit, seat’. *Sed itself cannot be broken 
up farther. We call such unanalysable significant elements 
of language ‘roots’, and regard these roots as the ultimate 
materials of vocabulary. Perhaps in the case of sed it would 
be truer to say that the root is *s-d with different fillings, e.g. 
*sed, *sod, *sdd and *sed. Internal vowel-change (Ablaut) 
within the same root, though Indo-European in its origin, 
is still an important feature of the vocabulary of both German 
and English. Thus, we find within the various ablaut classes: 
(i) greifen, Griff; Eng. gripe, grope, grip; (2) bieten, Bote, Biittel; 
Eng. seethe, suds; (3) binden, Band, Bund; Eng. bind, bond, bundle; 
(4) nehmen, Abnahme, Vernunft; (5) geben, Gabe; Weg, Wagen, 
Woge (M.H.G. wac ); (6) graben, Grab, Grube; Eng. grave, groove; 
(7) tun, Tat; Eng. do, deed. A form stripped of its grammatical 
inflexions, and used to form words either in isolation or with 
the addition of various syllables, is called the ‘stem’. A stem 
may be itself an unanalysable root, but in most cases it con- 
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sists of a root + some stem-forming element. Such stem¬ 
forming elements are called ‘formantia’. 

2 . Word-building obviously presupposes word-creation, 
and, as a matter of fact, new unanalysed elements are con¬ 
tinually making their way into the vocabulary to serve as 
further bases. Thus, in the seventeenth century the Belgian 
physicist Van Helmont invented the hitherto unknown word 
gas perhaps with a latent suggestion of chaos. This word is 
now in its turn the nucleus of a number of other words, 
e.g. gas-ig, ver-gasen, Ent-gasung, Gas-krieg, Gas-behalter, etc. 
If we examine this series of words with gas as nucleus, we 
can at once make two rough divisions: one in which the 
added elements can be used as independent words, e.g. Krieg, 
Behalter, and another in which the added elements have 
no independent status, e.g. -ig, -ung, ver-, ent-. The first 
division we call ‘compounds’ (Komposita), and the process 
of forming them ‘composition’ (gjisammensetzung) , and the 
second we call ‘derivatives’ (Ableitungen), and the process of 
forming them ‘derivation’. Derivation in German proceeds 
by means of affixes, which may be prefixes like ent-, ver-, or 
suffixes like -ig and -ung. In the older languages we find 
‘infixes’ as well, e.g. Latin pa-n-go as compared with pac-tum, 
and in German Stand as compared with Staff. 

A. COMPOUNDS 

3 . In a compound the several elements are combined to 
form a new word, the meaning of which is not necessarily 
the mere sum-total of the meanings of its parts, e.g. Grofistadt, 
Kleinstadt have a more precise reference than grofie Stadt or 
kleine Stadt, just as in English blackbirds and blackberries are not 
simply black birds and black berries. Compounds are capable of 
forming derivatives by affixing, e.g. grofi-stadt-isch, a form 
called by German grammarians ‘Dekompositum’. Some¬ 
times a word has the appearance of having been derived from 
a word already compounded, whereas in reality the new 
word arises from a fusion of the elements of a phrase or 
word-group, e.g. Freilassung <frei + lassen + ung, breitspurig 
<breit + Spur+ig, Liebhaber < lieb + haben + er, there being no 
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such words on the one hand as *Freilass, *Liebhab, or on the 
other as *lassung and *haber. We may call such words ‘con¬ 
glomerates’ or ‘coalescences’ (^usammenbildungen). Once 
formed they are able to produce further derivatives, e.g. 
Breitspurig-keit. 

4 . A number of words both in German and English, 
though historically compounds, no longer strike us as such. 
We call such forms ‘obscured’ (verdunkelt) , e.g. Eng. neighbour 
<neah-bur ‘near-dweller’, cf. Nachbar<nah-gi-bur; nightingale 
<nihte-gal ‘night-singer’, cf. Nachtigall. Sometimes, as in the 
last case, the obscuring is due to the loss of one of the elements 
from the language, cf. Meineid, Kiefer <Kien+fohre. Some¬ 
times ‘popular etymology’ ( Volksetymologie ) has substituted 
a better-known word for a less-known word, e.g. Siindflut for 
sint-vluot ‘universal flood’. Obscured compounds abound in 
the dialects, e.g. Low Ger. Handsch for Handschuh and Kaspel 
‘Kirchspiel’. 

5 . Grimm distinguished an older group of compounds in 
which the first component was in the bare stem-form, e.g. 
taga-werk, from a younger group in which the first component 
showed inflexion, e.g. Gotteshaus, and designated the first 
group ‘ eigentlich ’ as opposed to the inflexional (‘ uneigentlich ’) 
compounds. The latter have grown out of word-groups such 
as des Gottes Haus, which differ from the compound das 
Gotteshaus in respect of the form of the definite article and the 
more even distribution of stress in the word-group. Among 
the oldest compounds in Germanic are the following stem- 
compounds which are given in their O.H.G. form: drring, 
manalihho ‘effigy’, notduruft, erpinomo ‘heir’, ougatora ‘window’, 
diohbruoh ‘ knee (lit. thigh) breeches ’, erdhus, hagastalt ‘ bachelor ’, 
nabager ‘auger’, quirnstein ‘quern-stone’, runstab, etc. (Charles 
T. Carr, Nominal Compounds in Germanic, St Andrews’ Univ. 
Publications, xli, London, 1939, pp. 42 ff.). 

6. From the point of view of the meaning-relation of their 
component words compounds fall into several well-marked 
classes, of which the following are the chief: (1) copulative or 
‘dvandva’ compounds, including (a) the ’teens, e.g. dreizehn, 
cf. Lat. tredecim, and such numbers as hundert eins, which in 
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the sixteenth century begins to replace hundert und eins, cf. Eng. 
a hundred and one; (b) geographical regions like Schleswig- 
Holstein, Elsass-Lothringen ; (c) grouped objects, e.g. Butterbrot, 
Strichpunkt, or grouped qualities, e.g. taubstumm, dummdreist, 
schwarzweissrot ; (2) appositive compounds like Gk. 0 £&v 0 pcoTros, 
Lat. Gallo-Romanus, Ger. Gottmensch, Mannweib, and modelled 
on the French: Koniginmutter ‘reine mere’ and on the English: 
Prinzgemahl ‘prince consort’; (3) determinative compounds, 
the largest set of all. 

7 . Determinative compounds with a substantive as last 
component may have as first component (a) a substantive 
representing a case or a prepositional phrase, e.g. Zjuckerbacker 
(pucker, object of backed), Hausherr, Hausarzt, Gotteshaus, 
Weinglas (fiir den Wein ); (b) a verb stem, e.g. O.H.G. slafkamer, 
betohus and a host of modern words like Drehtiir ‘revolving 
door’, Rolltreppe ‘escalator’, Reissverschluss ‘zip fastener’, Fall- 
schirm ‘parachute’, etc.; (e) an adjective or numeral, e.g. 
O.H.G. altflant, quecbrunno and many modern formations like 
Grofistadt, Kleinstadt, Vollmilch, Halbinsel, Pauschalaufenthalt, 
Gesamtversicherung ‘all-in insurance’, Einbahnstrasse ‘one way 
street’, as well as coalescent forms like Langeweile. 

There is a curious type known as a ‘ Klammerform ’ (cf. 

E. Ochs in <ezAc/zr. f. deutsche Mundarten, 1920, p. 175 and 

F. Kluge, Abriss der deutschen Wortbildungslehre, 2nd ed., Halle ; 
1925, p. 69 f.), e.g. Olzweig< 0 lbaumzweig, Sonnabend<Sonn- 
tagsabend. They might be termed ‘extrusive’ compounds. 

8. In several Indo-European languages are types of com¬ 
pounds in which the meaning-content or ‘ determinatum ’ is 
left unexpressed. For them the term ‘ exo-centric ’ was sug¬ 
gested by A. Aleksandrow, Litauische Studien, I. JVominalzusam- 
mensetzungen, Dorpat, 1880, p. no (Charles T. Carr, op. cit. 
p. xxvii). They comprise ( a) the characterizing or bahuvrihi 
compounds so called by Indian grammarians from an illus¬ 
trative example, for bahu-vrihi means ‘ [possessing] much rice ’; 
( b ) sentence or phrase-words, including imperative com¬ 
pounds (see § 9 below). Indian separates exo-centric from 
ordinary determinative compounds by shifting the accent, 
e.g. Ind. raja-putrah ‘Konigssohn’ (determinative type), raja- 
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putrah ‘one having as son a king’. Latin shows the type with 
magnanimus ‘having a great spirit’ and misericors ‘having a 
pitiful heart ’, and the Germanic languages also have examples, 
e.g. Goth, twalibwintrus ‘having twelve winters’, armahairts 
‘misericors’ and M.H.G. barhoubet, barbein, now, however, 
barhauptig, barbeinig, cf. Blaufuss, Griinrock, Langbein, Einhorn 
(M.H.G. einhiirne ), Dreifuss. 

9 . The type of composite noun called by German gram¬ 
marians a ‘Satzwort’, which can be translated ‘phrase- 
compound’, is less common in German than in French, which 
has a number of words of the rendezvous type, cf. Eng. reach- 
me-downs, etc. Latin has a parallel in laudicenus for ‘ one who 
praises meals’, and in German, where the first part often has 
the form of the imperative, the type occurs as early as M.H.G. 
habedanc ‘a thank you’, jaherre ‘toady’, vergiz-mln-niht, Singuf, 
Rumezlant, joined later by Gottseibeiuns, Storenfried from star den 
Fried, Stelldichein, Taugenichts, Guckinsland, aufs Geratewohl (six¬ 
teenth century, lit. ‘may it succeed well’), Lebewohl ‘farewell’ 
from the eighteenth century. 

B. DERIVATION BY AFFIXES 

10 . A few suffixes had ceased to be productive even in the 
earliest Germanic languages, but lived on in various declen¬ 
sional suffixes. We may refer to I.E. u in -no (Gmc. -wa), 
e.g. stro ‘straw’ (stem strow-), O.S. ehu ‘horse’ (Goth, aikta- 
tundi and cf. Lat. equo-); -ua (Gmc. -wo), e.g. garawa ‘Schaf- 
garbe ’ (Eng. yarrow) and senawa ‘ Sehne ’ (Eng. sinew); -uen 
as in sparo ‘sparrow’ (stem sparwan); I.E. f-suffixes like -io 
(Gmc. -ja) in herdja ‘Hirte’; -ien, -ion (Gmc. -jail), e.g.fetiro 
‘Vetter’, giferto ‘Gefahrte’, and some weak masculine sub¬ 
stantives showing mutation like Burge (*burgjan), Erbe 
( *arbjan), Schtitze. 

11 . When a stem-vowel or declensional suffix in its crude 
form occurs in the first components of compound substantives 
and adjectives, it is called the ‘Fugenvokal’, i.e. juncture 
vowel. In Gothic we find, for instance, figgra-gulp ‘ finger¬ 
ring’ (a-stem), gasti-gaps ‘hospitable’ (z'-stem), fdtu-baihd 
‘foot-board’ (zz-stem), with which we may compare O.H.G. 
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taga-hus, turi-wart and fridu-sam respectively, whereas in both 
languages o-stems are represented by -a, e.g. Goth, airpa-kunds 
and O.H.G. beta-hus ‘house of prayer’. In O.H.G. -wa>-o, 
e.g. treso-hus ‘treasure-house’; -ja>-i, e.g. heri-berga, and long- 
syllabled stems lose -i, e.g. kuon-heit, milt-herzi, cf. Braune, 
Ahd. Gram. 3rd ed. § 62, Anm. 1; Wilmanns, Deutsche Gram. 1, 
§§318-22. 


C. DIMINUTIVES 

12 . There were several ways of forming diminutives in 
Indo-European, e.g. -to or -iio as in Gk. ttcciSiov, Lat. senecio; 
-mo as in Gk. KopaKivos ‘young raven’, W.Gmc. *magadin 
(O.E. msegden, O.H.G. magatin), *kukln (O.E. cycen ‘chicken’, 
L.G. kuken ), O.H.G. fulin ‘Fiillen’ (Lat. pullinus ); -k or -q as 
in Gk. |3c3paK- Tittle altar’, pelpccK- ‘girl’, with Germanic 
parallels in the Burgundian king Gibica and the Eng. Pollock, 
hillock, stalk; -lo as in Gk. apicrOAos Tittle bear’, Lat. rotula, 
capitulum, with Germanic parallels in the Gothic names * Wulfila 
Tittle wolf’, Attila Tittle father’, O.H.G. burgila ‘small town’, 
and the German words Shekel, Hiigel, Niftel, Armel, Eichel, 
Stengel, Buschel, etc. 

13 . The Modern German suffixes -chen and -lein are each 
composite, the former consisting of -k and -In and the latter 
of -l and -in', in O.H.G. suffix accumulation was carried still 
further, for -nchli in huoninchli ‘ Hiihnchen ’, gensinklin (now by 
folk-etymology Ganseklein) contains - n, -k, -l and -in, cf. Lat. 
avunculus, homunculus, where n is part of the stem. 

Luther uses the form -lin where the modern Standard 
diphthongizes; as seen below (Dialects) Swabian has -le, -li, 
Franconian -el (as early as the thirteenth century) and 
Bavarian-Austrian -el, -rl. The forms -chen, -lein now belong to 
Low Germany {ken) and the major part of Central Germany in 
contrast with the /-suffix in Upper Germany and the south 
part of Central Germany. As the M.H.G. literary language 
is based mainly on Alemannic-Franconian dialects the -lin 
suffix persists even in the High German writings of Low 
German speakers, but with the mystics the suffix -chen became 
the most prevalent form in the M.G. region and is known to 
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Luther who, however, prefers -lin. From his time till well on 
in the eighteenth century -chen came to the fore, but the 
‘Hainbund’ and ‘Sturm und Drang’ writers revived -lein, 
which is now felt to befit either a more elevated or a more 
rustic South German setting. Fraulein (in contrast with 
Frauchen ) is no longer a true diminutive, nor is ^ipperlem 
‘gout’ felt to be such. 

D. NOUNS DENOTING PERSONS 
14 . The chief types of derived words denoting persons are 

(1) ‘nomina agentis’, denoting the doer of an action, and 

(2) nouns derived from adjectival stems, denoting the person 
characterized by the quality in question. The simplest way 
of forming personal nouns in the older stages of Germanic 
was to add the weak stem-ending to the reduced grade of 
the root, e.g. O.H.G. boto ‘messenger’ ( bieten), herizogo ‘duke’ 
(zieheri), as well as to adjectives, e.g. der guoto ‘the good man’, 
etc., the feminine being formed by the weak feminine stem, 
e.g . forasaga fem. ‘prophetess’ like forasago masc. ‘prophet’. 
This method of derivation was, however, superseded in all 
the Germanic languages by the Latin suffix -arius ( monetanus, 
molinarius), which appears in Gothic as -areis, e.g. bokareis 
‘scribe’, motareis ‘tax-gatherer’, in O.E. as -ere, e.g . Jiscere, 
hearpere, and in O.H.G. as -ari (U.G.) and -ari (Franc.), e.g. 
in the denominatives waganari, sangari and deverbatives 
jagari, betalari, etc. A very large number of words were added 
in the M.H.G. {-sere) and modern periods (-er) and two 
extended forms of the suffix emerged, viz. -ler through mis- 
division of words like betelsere ( bete-lsere instead of betel-sere), 
occurring without parallel -eln forms in Tischler, Kunstler, 
Zjuchthausler, Gegenfussier, and -ner through misdivision of words 
like gartensere, soldensere {Soldner), occurring in Harfner, Schuldner, 
Bildner. Not every -er word denoting a person goes back to the 
-ari suffix. Romer replaces an older Romwari, -wari being found 
besides in Ripuarii, cf., too, burgsere replacing burgwari, Kolner, 
etc. In Modern German the ending -er sometimes follows 
a Latin or Italian suffix, e.g. Athenienser, Genueser, and then 
coalesces with the foreign suffix to form new derivatives 
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having no right to the Romance suffix. Thus Athenienser leads 
to Hallenser , Insulaner to Weimaraner, Kantianer, Hegelianer, etc., 
Genuese{r) to Chinese{r), Japaneser (now Japaner ), etc. The 
suffix -er, primarily applied to persons, has developed a number 
of other functions: (i) instrument or tool, e.g. Roller ‘ scooter ’, 
Brenner (cf. Eng. burner), Klopfer (cf. Eng. knocker); (2) single 
occurrence, e.g. Seufzer, Fehler, Trejfer (cf. colloquial Eng. 
a whacker, stunner, corker); (3) coin-names, e.g. Taler from 
Joachimstal, Kreuzer from the device, Heller from Schwabisch- 
Hall. There are a few agent-words with foreign suffixes. The 
Greek suffix represented by - 1 st (Late Lat. -ista) occurs in the 
M.H.G. ewangeliste, legiste, and from the eighteenth century on 
has become very prevalent in the technical vocabularies, though 
some forms like Botanist and Chemisthavc given place to Bolaniker 
and Chemiker and some words like Dentist have been replaced 
by German compounds like Zahnarzt except in the sense of ‘ not 
fully qualified dental practitioner’; the suffix is still normal 
for the player of a musical instrument, e.g. Cellist, Hornist 
‘bugler, cornet-player’, Z^ en ^ st ‘cornet-player’ as well as 
in Komponist, and in the nineteenth century many groups of 
words containing -ist were used in connection with the various 
branches of philology, e.g. Anglist (forming Anglistik ‘ English 
studies’, adj. anglistisch), Germanist, Grazist, Keltist, etc. The 
French suffix -ant has not been so prolific. It survives in 
Liefer ant ‘tradesman’, Duellant, Musikant (less respectful than 
Musiker), Dilettant and the student expressions Konkneipant 
‘one invited to attend student functions’ and Paukant 
‘dueller’. 

15 . The personal suffix -ing (with variants -ung and rarely 
-ang) is Common Germanic and is traced by F. Kluge 
{Nominate Stammbildungslehre der altgermanischen Dialekte, 2nd 
ed. p. 23) to a diminutive suffix like Skt. -ka following a 
‘weak’ masculine stem in - n, cf. Skt. rajaka from rajan-. It 
was added to adjectives, e.g. O.H.G. editing (O.E. sepeling), 
arming ‘poor man’, rarely to substantives, e.g. M.H.G. 
mding/mdung. Modern German has Konig from *kun-ing-a 
{kunja- ‘lineage’), cf. O.E. cyning, O.N. konungr. The modern 
equivalent of -ing is, however, -ling, a suffix which in Findling 
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and Ankommling may be due to a dissimilation of the participial 
-n of vunden (M.H.G. vundeling) and queman (cf. O.H.G. 
niuquemaling) respectively, or may contain a diminutive l 
going back to the O.H.G. period in such words as jungiling 
‘Jiingling’. It was greatly extended in N.H.G., e.g. Liebling, 
Neuling, Lehrling, Strafing. In the earlier stages -ing, -mg was 
a patronymic, e.g. in O.E. ScyldScefing ‘son of Scef’, Nibelung, 
and hence a family name suffix, e.g. in Lat. Merovingi, 
Carolingi, and a tribal suffix, e.g. in Lat. Thuringi, Silingi 
(O.Slav. Sl$zu, whence Schlesien ), Flamingi. 

16 . The simplest way of forming the feminine of a sub¬ 
stantive denoting a male was to affix -on, e.g. O.H.G .forasaga 
‘prophetess’, or -jo, e.g. Goth .frijondi (masc .frijonds), M.H.G. 
wiilpe <*wulbbjo <*wulbjo (masc. wolf), marhe ‘Mahre’ (masc. 
mark), henne (masc. hane), riche <*rikkjo <*riknio (masc. reh 
<*raika-). Masculines in -ari had feminines in -ana, e.g. 
O.H.G. lahhinarra ‘Arztin’, but owing to the effect of 
phonetic wear and tear it is now necessary to add to the -er 
words the more distinctive suffix -in, e.g. Schriftstellerin. 
Gothic already supplies an instance of -in with Satlrini ‘a 
Syrian woman’, O.H.G. has the endings -inna, -in and -un, 
and M.H.G. has -in (see p. 146) and Modern Dutch still 
keeps -in, e.g. koningin, whereas English has -ine, e.g. 
margravine, only in words taken over from German. The 
suffix -in (a shortening from -inne) is now the normal one 
used for making new feminines with mutation ( Grafin, etc.) 
except in Botin, Gattin, Gemahlin, Sklavin, etc. It has a rival in 
the use of -frau, e.g. Kochfrau for Kochin, Wasclifrau for Wdscherin, 
and it is no longer employed with proper nouns, e.g. die 
Neuberin, Schillerin, as in the eighteenth century. Dutch has 
a variety of suffixes ranging from -ster ( koopster, naaister, 
huishoudster, schrijfster, verpleegster, werkster ‘charwoman’) to 
-in ( koningin, leeuwin, berin, boerin ), and the foreign -es ( onder- 
wijzeres, schilderes, meesteres ), -esse {sekretaresse), -ice {redaktrice), 
-euse (danseuse ) and -e ( typiste, pianiste, etc.; studente, advokate ). 
In the North Netherlands there are also meestersche, doktorsche, 
etc., which extends into Ripuarian ( siiffersch ‘Sauferin’, etc., 
cf. Low Ger. kbksch ‘Kochin’) and in other dialects -igge in 
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the older period. Th. Frings, in ‘Personliche feminina im 
westgerm.’ (Beitr. lvi, 23 ff.), gives as the original types: 
Greco-Latin tympanistria (-ster ), Lat. meretrix (-igge ), and Fr. 
chanteresse (-es). For the history of the English -ster ( spinster, 
songster, gangster, seamstress), cf. O. Jespersen, ‘The ending 
ster ’ {Mod. Lang. Rev. xxn, 129 IF.). 

17 . Nouns denoting persons are also formed with a variety 
of suffixes or quasi-suffixes which go back to independent 
words as the last components of compounds. Thus the suffix 
-erich for the male animal, exemplified by Enterich ‘drake’, 
Ganserich ‘gander’, Tduberich and extended in jocular language 
to persons, e.g. Hexerich ‘Hexenmeister’, Brauterich ‘Brauti- 
gam’, is in reality a mutilation of the word trache ‘drake’, 
the suffix arising through misdivision of anet-trache> entrich 
> enterich, which seemed to consist of Ent{e) and erich. On 
the other hand Wiiterich ‘tyrant’ is O.H.G. wuot-rih, with rih 
as second component like Dietrich, and such words may have 
given rise to Early N.H.G .fahnrich, now Fcihn{d)rich ‘ensign’. 
The Germanic languages use, too, the word -mann to form 
compounds, e.g. O.N. kaupmadr, O.E. ceapmon ‘chapman’, 
M.H.G. koufman, cf. O.H.G. dionostman (Dienstmann), spiliman 
(, Spielmann ), houbitman ( Hauptmann ). Finally, there are a 
number of proper nouns which have acquired the status of 
personal suffixes, e.g. Hans—- from the sixteenth century—in 
Karsthans, Prahlhans, Schmalhans, cf. Eng. cheap jack', -hard from 
Bernhard, etc. as early as M.H.G. nithart, gebehart, banchart 
(.Bankert ) ‘ bastard ’, cf. especially Middle Netherlandish with 
goliaert, lollaert, beggaert, etc.; -bold from Liutbold, etc. in the 
M.H.G. trunkenbolt, to which the sixteenth century added 
Witzbold and the eighteenth Rauf bo Id; modern surnames like 
-meier in Angstmeier, Biedermeier, Kraftmeier (cf. Krafthuber as 
well), Schlaumeier (and Schlauberger like Drilckeberger). 


E. NOUNS DENOTING ACTIONS 
18 . The simplest way of making ‘nomina actionis’ from 
verbs is still to use the infinitive as a declined substantive. 
Some verbal nouns have now become substantivized to such 
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an extent that their verbal nature has completely receded, 
e.g. das Essen ‘meal’ (O.H.G. ezzan ), Leben ‘life’, Wesen 
‘ essence ’, Dasein ‘ existence ’, Bewusstsein ‘ consciousness ’, Erbar- 
men ‘compassion’, Verderben ‘ruin’. If attention is drawn to 
a particular action instead of the whole process, the colloquial 
language often employs -er (cf. above, p. 238), e.g. Treffer 
‘a hit’, Seufzer ‘a sigh’, Schnitzer ‘a howler’, du tatest einen 
lauten Schnarcher (Storm), etc., cf. dance-names like Walzer, 
Dreher, Rheinlander. For the collective of occurrence—usually 
with the idea of irksomeness—German has from the sixteenth 
century onwards made a considerable use of the foreign 
suffix -ei (from French -le, see below), especially in connection 
with verbs in -eln, e.g. Bettelei, Gaukelei, Liebelei, Schmeichelei, 
Heuchelei. In the modern spoken language the extended form 
-erei, due to the coalescence of -ei with the agent-suffix -er, 
is very prevalent, e.g. Schinderei, Schreierei, Lauferei, Schererev, 
and with collective sense Reiterei, Biicherei. It competes with 
the words prefixed with the collective ge-, e.g. Geseufze, 
Gestohne, some occurring as early as M.H.G., e.g. geloufe, 
gebriille, geschrie. Without the final -e the meaning approximates 
to that of the suffix -er (cf. Paul, Deutsche Gram, pt v, p. s6f.). 
Thus Gelaut can mean ‘a chime’, but Gelaute means ‘ringing’. 
Occasionally, too, the foreign suffix -age is found, e.g. Blamage, 
Renommage (side by side with Renommisterei), Poussage, but in 
several cases -age is now added to form collective concretes, 
e.g. Staffage, Takelage, Stellage. 

19 . One of the oldest actional suffixes is the I.E. -t, 

Gmc. -p or according to Verner’s Law -d. We find it in 
Latin z testis and messis and in such German words as Tat 
{tun), Verlust ( verlieren ), Flucht ( Jliehen ), {ziehen), Saat 

(saen) . These were feminine z-stems often with reduced grade. 
Just as Latin had a glide p in -mpt-, e.g. emptio, so in German 
we find -nft in Kunft {kommen), Vernunft (vernehmen ) and zpunft 
(M.H.G. zemen). On the other hand, we find -st in the case 
of Kunst, Brunst, Schwulst, Gespinst (M.H.G. gespunst ). 

20 . Another denominal abstract suffix is -nis, which is not, 
however, nearly so productive in Modern German as the 
corresponding English suffix -ness (W.Fris. -ens). The germ 

16 


FGL 
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of this suffix is to be found in the Gothic -assus when added 
to a stem ending in -n (with a verb in -inon corresponding), 
e.g. gudjin-assus ‘ priesthood ’, drauhtin-assus ‘ lordship ’, ibn-assus 
‘evenness’. There is but one single instance in Gothic of a 
word in -assus not following -n, viz. ufar-assus ‘ abundance and 
it is, therefore, not surprising that the suffix was taken to be 
-inassus and occasionally added to words which had no right 
to it, e.g. bldt-inassus ‘sacrifice’, wan-inassus. The original 
suffix -assus itself is peculiar to Germanic and would seem 
to go back to I.E. stems ending in a dental with a -tu suffix 
added, the double dental giving rise, as in the case of ( gi)wis(s) 
from *uid-tos, to ss. It is in West Germanic that the suffix 
has been most developed. In O.H.G. it takes various declen¬ 
sional endings, e.g. -nissa (fern.), -nissi (fern.) in Isidore, -nissi 
(neuter) in Otfried, -nessi (fern., neuter) in Tatian. Upper 
German texts of the M.H.G. period show -nuss(e) and -niiss[e) 
and even Goethe uses -ms. That -n is felt to be an integral 
part of the suffix is plain from O.H.G. spellings like hreinnissi 
‘purity’, einnissi ‘oneness’. Both nouns and verbs can take 
the suffix, e.g. in Otfried gotnissi ‘godhead’, suaznissi ‘sweet¬ 
ness’, firstantnissi ‘understanding’, as also in Old English, 
which agrees with O.H.G. in using the suffix after past 
participles, e.g. O.E. onfangenes(s), O.H.G. antfancnissa. Most 
words in -nis are in German now neuters, but occasionally 
there are two genders with a difference of meaning, e.g. 
das Erkenntnis ‘verdict’, die Erkenntnis ‘knowledge’. The 
suffix is no longer used in everyday speech to form new 
derivatives, and the almost unlimited use of English -ness 
with adjectival stems is rather paralleled by the use of -heit, 
originally an independent substantive (see §29 below). In 
Dutch -nis —no longer productive—is used in a few words 
additional to the High German examples, e.g. vergeffenis ‘ for¬ 
giveness’, vonnis ‘finding, sentence’, duisternis (cf. Finsternis), 
ontsteltenis ‘distortion’, kennis ‘acquaintance’. 

21 . Another rare abstract suffix in High German is -sal 
in the feminine words Drangsal, Miihsal, Triibsal and the 
neuter Schicksal, Wirrsal. The I.E. and Gmc. -si suffix was 
once much more prolific than now and was by no means 
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confined to abstracts. Thus the O.E. husl ‘housel’ is matched 
by Goth, hunsl and O.E. cnosl by O.H.G. cnuosal (a-stems), 
O.E. rsedels masc. and fem., rsedelse fem. is connected with 
O.S. radislo and Late M.H.G. rsetsel ‘Ratsel’ and the O.E. 
weak masc. -wierdelsa (O.Fris. metewerdelse ) has a partial 
equivalent in O.H.G. wertisal. The form -sal is retained in 
N.H.G. when it bore secondary stress and went back to - isal; 
otherwise it is weakened to -sel, e.g. in words not recognized 
as suffixed, like Wechsel (O.H.G. wehsal), Achsel (O.H.G. 
ahsala ), and in turn the neuter -sel acquired a concrete 
meaning in such deverbatives as Hacksel masc. ‘chaff’, Fiillsel, 
Vberbleibsel, Anhdngsel, Gerinnsel ‘rennet’ (O.H.G. rennisal). 
Though the use of -sal, -sel has become much restricted in 
the West Germanic languages, it is interesting to note that 
in the Norse languages a very frequent suffix of the ‘ nomina 
actionis’ is -else from -isli, e.g. forlovelse ( Verlobung ). 

22 . In English the verbal noun instead of being in the 
infinitive form had the suffix -ing, which corresponds his¬ 
torically to the prevalent High German suffix -mg, but is far 
less restricted in application. The origin of -ungj-ing has been 
discussed above in connection with the masculine personal 
suffix -ungj-ing. It does not occur in Gothic and it has not 
proved very productive in the Northern languages, though 
Old Norse has denominatives in -ung like hadung ‘mockery’ 
and deverbatives like kenning ‘metaphor’. In Old English 
both -mg and -ing occur, the latter especially in derivatives 
from -ja verbs and subsequently extended to all. In both 
German and English the suffix has a variety of meanings 
developed from that of process or action, e.g. clothing! 
Kleidung where -ing indicates the means, dwelling/Wohnung 
where it indicates material embodiment and writing/Schopfung 
where it indicates product. German has no usage exactly 
similar to that exemplified in Eng. bedding, flooring to indicate 
‘that which covers’, but such indefinite amounts of matter 
as sheeting, tubing, etc. are to some extent comparable with 
such German denominations as Waldung, Stallung (cf. Eng. 
stabling), Wandung. On the other hand, many German words 
in -ung have as their equivalents English words in Romance 
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suffixes like ~{t)ion and -merit, e.g. nouns of resultant state like 
Erbitterung ‘embitterment’, Verwirrung ‘ confusion ’ or of action 
like Reibung ‘ friction’, Bewertung ‘ appreciation ’, etc. That -ung 
words are more truly substantival than the noun infinitives 
is clear from the fact that they dispense with the reflexive 
and reciprocal pronouns, e.g. Veranderung corresponding to 
sick verandern, Trennung to sick trennen and Einbildung to sick 
(dat.) einbilden. It is remarkable that many simple verbs 
cannot form -ung substantives at all, e.g. gehen, sehen, tragen, 
hbren, etc., whereas their prefixed forms often can, e.g. 
Vorsehung, Erhorung, etc. 

F. COLLECTIVES 

23 . In Gothic and West Germanic the chief method of 
forming collectives is to use the prefix ga- and the neuter 
suffix -ja, which mutates the root-vowel, e.g. O.H.G. gibirgi, 
gifildi, gistirni, to which a number of words have been added 
in M.H.G. and N.H.G., e.g. Gestiit, Gebld.se, Gestange in 
modern technology, the -e being kept if its omission would 
lead to devoicing of the final consonant. Many other col¬ 
lectives have been lost, e.g. gehiinde ‘Meute’, geneven ‘cousins’ 
(though Geschwister remains with a change of meaning to 
include brothers as well, and Gebriider survives as a com¬ 
mercial term). In some cases O.H.G. had a dental before 
-ja, e.g. gitrugidi ‘illusion’, but most words with ge- and -de 
were added subsequently, e.g. M.H.G. getregede ‘Getreide’, 
gemselde ‘Gemalde’; L.G. had -te, e.g. gebente ‘Gebeine’ and 
Central G. -ze, e.g. gebeinze. In verbal derivatives like Geseufze 
(see above) the collective meaning merges into that of in¬ 
cessant action. 

24 . The function of Lat. -etum with plant-names, e.g. 
spinetum ‘spinney’, olivetum, etc. is fulfilled by O.H.G. -ahi, 
e.g. dornahi ‘thorn-brake’, rorahi ‘reed-bed’. This gives -ach 
in M.H.G. (cf. place-names Dornach, Erlach, etc.) and in 
N.H.G. -icht, e.g. Dickicht and the deverbatives Spulich 
‘rinsings’ and Kehricht ‘sweepings’. 

25 . Collective meanings have developed in -schaft and 
-heit (see below), in -ei and -age (see above, § 18), in -ung 
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[Holzung, Waldung ) and by compounding with -werk and 
-zeug: Schuhwerk, Backwerk, Schreibzeug, Kropzeug (‘crowd of 
children or cattle’ in a derogatory sense). 


G. NOUNS DENOTING QUALITIES AND STATES 

26 . The somewhat loosely applied term ‘ abstract substan¬ 
tive’ includes as special classes: (1) substantives derived from 
attributes of quality, e.g. goodness ( Gate ), quantity, e.g. multi¬ 
tude ( Menge ), and relation, e.g. inwardness ( Innigkeit ), and (2) 
substantives derived from verbs denoting occurrences, e.g. 
arrival [Ankunft), or states, e.g. punishment [Strafe). 

27 . Among the quality substantives there are still a 
number of words originally neuter adjectives, like Lat. bonum, 
malum, but now treated as full substantives, e.g. das Gut, 
Heil, Recht, Ubel, Leid together with the Modern German 
masculines Stolz and Gehorsam. In particular the neuter sub¬ 
stantives approximate in meaning closer to the concretes 
than to the quality abstracts. 

The adjectives of dimension and a few others still form in 
English their derivative substantives in th, e.g. length, breadth, 
height (by dissimilation for heighth), depth, warmth, strength, just 
as in Goth, diupipa, hauhipa ‘height’, in O.H.G. breitida and 
L.G. lengde, hochde. Though no longer productive, the suffix 
is prevalent in Dutch, e.g. diepte, vlakte, verte, drukte, stilte, 
moeite, gedaante, warmte. The O.H.G. suffix -ida still occurs as 
-de in such words as Freude, fierde, Begierde, Gebarde, Fehde, 
Beschwerde, Behorde, Gemeinde. High German has preferred to 
use for its substantives of dimension and simpler qualities 
another Germanic suffix, viz. -in, found in Goth, hauhei, 
managei, which in O.H.G. appear as hohi, menigi and in N.H.G. 
as Hohe and Menge respectively. Though the suffixal character 
of -e is clear enough in such words as Hohe, Breite, Lange, 
Grbsse, Warrne, Starke, Same, etc., it requires a knowledge of 
the history of German to refer Seuche to siech, Menge to manch 
(M.H.G. manec), Huld to hold and Gier to gehren. 

28 . Of the independent words originally forming the last 
constituent of a compound, but now treated as deriving 
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suffixes, the chief are -heit [-keit , -igkeit), -schaft and -turn. All 
three occur in English as -hood [-head), -ship and -dom respec¬ 
tively, but the first is much less frequent in English than its 
counterpart in German. 

29 . The suffix -heit appears in Sanskrit as the full word 
ket-u ‘shape’ (I.E. *qoit -) and in Gothic as haidus ‘manner’. 
It is West Germanic that first gives it the character of a 
suffix and the Northern languages have now taken over 
-hed/-het from the L.G. -hed. In Old English both the non- 
mutated -had and mutated -heed are found, cf. manhood and 
godhead. In High German heit (masc. and fem. [z-stem]) was 
used as a full word meaning ‘essence, manner’ till well on 
in the M.H.G. period and still exists in certain dialects, e.g. 
in dieser heit, etc. In O.H.G. the first component could be 
either a substantive, e.g. in gotheit, or an adjective, e.g. 
warheit, vriheit, bosheit. Several new words with -heit, like 
ddrperheit, hovescheit, klarheit, were formed in the twelfth and 
following centuries and the suffix has never ceased to be 
productive. It is used among other things to form abstracts 
from past participles, e.g. trunken-, bescheiden-, gelegen-, verlegen- 
heit. (It has developed a collective sense in Christenheit, 
Menschheit, Gesamtheit.) The form -keit does not occur in Low 
German, but emerged as a variant of -heit in the twelfth 
century owing to the misdivision of a word like ewec-heit into 
ewe-cheit, ewekeit. In M.H.G. we find bitterkeit replacing bittar- 
heit as well as a number of -keit words like behendekeit from 
behende, gerehtekeit, reinekeit, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries especially after - beere , e.g. erbserekeit, thus initiating 
the application of -keit to adjectives ending in the suffixes 
-bsere [-bar), -sam, e.g. Unachtsamkeit, -lich, e.g. Geistlichkeit, 
-isch, e.g. Miirrischkeit. A still further extension of -heit is 
-ig-keit, used particularly after monosyllabic adjectives like 
fest, suss, zah, fix as well as with gerecht, genau and words con¬ 
taining the suffix -haft, e.g. Dauerhaftigkeit and its converse 
-los, e.g. Geschmacklosigkeit. 

30 . The suffix -turn, O.H.G. -tuom, was used as a full word 
in all the Germanic languages: Goth, doms, O.N. domr, O.E. 
dom, all meaning ‘doom’ among other things, and O.H.G. 
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tuom m. ‘statute, custom, lordship, power’. Ultimately these 
words go back to I.E. *dhe/dho and are cognate with Skt. 
dhaman ‘fixed order, law’, etc. In both O.E. and O.H.G. the 
suffix was frequently added to words denoting persons and 
indicated the status or office of such persons, e.g. O.E. 
biscopdom, O.H.G. piscoftuom ‘Bistum’, cf. further cristendom/ 
Christentum, Isecedom ‘ leechdom ’/ lahhituom, etc. In some cases 
it was added to adjectives in both languages, e.g. riledom 
‘ dominion ’/rihtuom, ealddomjalttuom, haligdomlheiligtuom, wis- 
dom/wistuom. Of such derivatives German has retained 
Irrtum, Reichtum —the only masculines with this suffix— 
together with Eigentum, Heiligtum, Magdtum and others, but 
the chief function of the suffix is now that of forming words 
qualitative in character, e.g. Priestertum, Rittertum, Volkstum. 

31 . The suffix -schaft, too, begins as an independent word, 
exemplified in O.N. skap neuter ‘disposition, inclination’ and 
O.H.G. scaf ‘ modus, Beschaffenheit’ and cognate with the 
verb skapjan, schaffen, cf. Eng. shape. In O.N .fjandskapr occurs, 
and in O.E. there were two differentiated forms of the suffix, 
viz. -scipe in eorlscipe and -sceaft in meotodsceaft ‘fate’, hygesceaft 
‘memory’. Cf. Mod.E. consulship, relationship as against land¬ 
scape taken over from Du. (seventeenth century) landschap. 
The first component may be a substantive ( Bruderschaft ), an 
adjective ( Eigenschaft ‘property=quality’— Eigenheit ‘pecu¬ 
liarity’, Eigentum ‘property=possessions’) including a past 
participle as in Hinterlassenschaft, while the infinitive is found 
in Leidenschaft and Wissenschaft. Sometimes the derivative has 
a collective meaning, e.g. Bruderschaft ‘a brotherhood’, 
Heidenschaft ‘heathendom’ ( Heidentum ‘paganism’), Volker- 
schaft, etc. 

II. FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES 

32 . While some of the most prevalent suffixes used to form 
adjectives go back to full words, e.g. -bar, -haft, -lich, -sam, 
-selig, there are others which even in Indo-European appear 
as suffixes and not as full words. Thus we find Gmc. -in- as 
in Gk. Afdivos ‘made of stone’, Lat. divinus, O.E. -en (sescen ), 
O.H.G. guldin ‘gulden, golden’, irdin ‘irden’, N.H.G. wollen, 
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tannen, etc. This suffix having been used with stems ending in 
r, e.g. silberln, kupferin, was expanded into -ern, which is now 
the normal suffix for making an adjective out of a noun of 
material, e.g. bleiern , holzern, zinkern. 

33 . The suffix -isk has cognate forms in the Baltic lan¬ 
guages and serves a function similar to that of Gk. -ikos, e.g. 
’IvSikos, and Lat. -icus, e.g. Persicus, for it was used in Gothic 
and O.H.G. especially to form racial or national adjectives, 
e.g. O.H.G. frenkisc , kriehhisc and then himlisc, kindisc. In 
M.H.G. -isc became -(e)sch, whence welsch ( walahisc ), tiusch 
‘teutsch, deutsch’ (diutisc), unwirdesch ‘unwirsch’, hiibeschl 
hovesch. The suffix -isch is still in living use to name languages, 
e.g. samojedisch, or form personal adjectives, e.g. Goethisch. 
It often tends to the pejorative through association with 
stems already expressing unworthy behaviour, e.g. neidisch, 
zankisch, diebisch, knechtisch. Thus herrisch ‘domineering’ con¬ 
trasts with herrlich ‘lordly’, weibisch with weiblich, kindisch with 
kindlich, cf. Eng. childish and childlike. That it is not necessarily 
depreciatory is shown by dichterisch, kiinstlerisch, in contrast 
with rechthaberisch. Applied to names of towns -isch is now 
superseded by non-inflected -er (gen. pi. of the noun denoting 
the inhabitants), e.g. Berliner Tageblatt, but the old suffix 
survives in Kolnische £eitung and Hallesche Post. Cf. A. Goetze, 
/pir Geschichte der Adjektive auf -isch (Halle, 1899). 

34 . The Indo-European -iqos suffix yields in Germanic 
-ag, e.g. O.H.G. muotag (Goth, modags, Eng. moody), 
frostag, mahtig, kreftig. In M.H.G. the various forms of the 
suffix coalesced in -eg- (final -ec) and -ig, e.g. sselec, heilig ; 
Mod. German only -ig but with mutation fluctuating: fdhig, 
wiirzig but artig, knotig, (an)mutig (yet groJ 3 /klein-miitig). 

35 . In some cases N.H.G. -ig has replaced older adjectives 
in -icht, e.g. lockig, haarig, sandig for lockicht, etc. The suffix 
-icht (which still survives in toricht) occurs in M.H.G. as 
-eht (vleckeht ‘fleckig’) and -oht ( holzoht , bartoht ‘bartig’) and 
means ‘provided with’. Combined with l the suffix is ex¬ 
tended to -leht, -loht (gelbloht ‘yellowish’), now -lich (see 
below). 

36 . Some adjectival suffixes on ceasing to be productive 
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have survived in a few words, e.g. -er in bitter (cf. beissen), wacker 
(cf. wachen), tapfer, O.H.G. klebar (Eng. clever)', old participles 
with the ending -t, e.g. tot (M.H.G. touwen ‘to die’), reht 
(cf. Lat. rego, rectus), kalt (cf. Lat. gelare)\ verbal adjectives 
with a suffix -ja, e.g. O.H.G. gabi ( gang und gabe, i.e. ‘what 
can be given’), gi-nami ( genehm, angenehm, i.e. ‘acceptable’), 
biquami (bequem, i.e. ‘was einem bekommt’). Other adjectives 
connected with verbs are M.H.G. melc ‘milch’ (of a cow), 
bleich (vb. blichan), weich (vb. wichan). Then there are old 
forms of participles now entirely adjectival, e.g. erhaben 
‘sublime’ (p.p. erhoben), gediegen ‘sterling’ (p.p. gediehen), 
bescheiden ‘modest’ (p.p. beschieden), willkommen, as well as 
adjectival functions of past participles which phonologically 
coincide with them, e.g. besonnen, verlogen, unbescholten, gelehrt, 
gebildet, geschickt, verriickt. The present participial forms 
bedeutend, reizend, entziickend, haarstraubend, anwesend, etc. are 
used as adjectives and hence may be constructed with the 
verb ‘to be’, e.g. er war anwesend. 

37 . Of the full-word suffixes -lich (Gmc.* Ma-‘body’)is the 
most important, as -ly is in English. It is added to names of 
persons ( kaiserlich, mannlich; kingly, manly), things ( handlich), 
times ( abendlich, sommerlich), states and processes ( fraglich, 
loslich, like Eng. -ble; gefcthrlich), qualities ( braunlich, kranklich 
and other adjectives indicating approximation going back 
to l combined with- eht, -oht, cf. above). It can follow affix- 
derived words, e.g. wirtschaftlich, einheitlich, volkstumlich, and 
infinitives ( jlehentlich, hoffentlich with glide t). There is the 
extended suffix -erlich ( fiirchterlich, Icicherlich, leserlich, weinerlich, 
apparently associated with verbs like es lachert mich) . On the 
other hand, taglich, jahrlich, stundlich, etc., though now felt to 
contain -lich, in reality go back to forms like tago gilih ‘ every 
day’. 

38 . Other full-word suffixes are -bar, -haft, -los, -mdssig, 
-sam and -voll. The suffix -bar < M.H.G. bsere < O.H.G. bari 
was originally a verbal adjective meaning ‘bearing’, cf. 
vruchtbsere. Unmutated -bar could be due to the adverbs in 
-bare, or a may be a N.H.G. development from unstressed e in 
-ber. It is added to both nouns (O.H.G. scinbari ‘scheinbar’, 
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mannbar ‘marriageable’) and to verbs ( denkbar ) and now 
usually indicates passive possibility and is equivalent to 
Eng. -ble, differing from -lich in being more directly sug¬ 
gestive of the action of the verb, e.g. strafbar ‘what can be 
punished, punishable jstrqflich ‘penal, criminal’; denkbar 
‘ thinkable jseit undenklicher 2 jeit\ bewegbar ‘ movable ’/beweglich 
‘ mobile The suffix -haft was originally a past participle like 
Lat. captus and meant ‘provided with’. It occurs in Gothic 
in auda-hafts ‘happy’, forms in German derivatives from both 
nouns or adjectives ( leibhaft , wahrhaft) and verbs ( dauerhaft , 
schmeichelhaft) and can be expanded to -haftig ( wahrhaftig , 
leibhaftig ). The suffix -massig, occurring in M.H.G. as -mse^ec 
(riter-miezec), is an extension of -mazi, the verbal adjective 
of me^an ‘to measure’, which occurs in O.H.G. only in 
compounds, e.g. eban-maf ‘ebenmassig’. Modern German 
uses -massig and -gerndss side by side, e.g. pflichtmassig — pflicht- 
gemass. The suffix -sam goes back to Gmc. *sama- ‘same’ (cf. 
Gk. opos); even in O.H.G. itformed denominative compounds 
like fridusam , situsam and deverbatives like gihorsam. The suffix 
now indicates capacity or inclination ( folgsam ) and can easily 
acquire a nuance of passive possibility ( biegsam ‘flexible’, 
ratsam ‘advisable’, etc.). One of the earliest -sam adjectives 
was langsam, which finally prevailed over the synonymous 
angseini (M.H.G. also langseine ) containing an adjective 
*sainja- ‘sluggish’. Remnants of obsolete suffixed words 
occur in notwendig (O.H.G. -wenti like O.E. - wende ) and 
gegenwartig (Goth, -wairps, O.H.G. -wert, -wertig/-wartig). 


III. FORMATION OF VERBS 
A. DERIVATION BY SUFFIXES 

39 . The old suffixes fan , -bn and -en of Classes I—III of 
weak verbs having all become -en are no longer distinguish¬ 
able, though the -jan has left its trace in mutations. The 
function of -jan was to form ‘factitive’ verbs, indicating the 
causation of a process in the case of the deverbal factitives 
like *brannjan ( brennen ) ‘to cause to burn’ from brinnan ‘to be 
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burning’ and *fdrjan (fiihren ) ‘to lead’ from far an ‘to travel’, 
and the causation of a state in the case of the de-adjectival 
verbs like fallen from voll, heilen from heil and losen from los. 
Substantives, too, like Kampf Fatter, Teil also have their fan 
derivatives kdmpfen,futtern, teilen. An important function of -on 
was to form intensives, e.g. O.H.G. wagon ‘ to shake’ connected 
with wegan or tropfon connected with triofan ; but it could also 
form denominatives like fiskon ‘to fish’ and zamon ‘to tame’, 
factitive of zam. The suffix -en had two specific functions: 
(a) to form durative deverbals, e.g. hangen ‘to be hanging’ 
connected with hahan and leben ‘to be alive’ connected with 
biliban ; ( b ) to form inchoative denominals, i.e. verbs of 
becoming or entering upon a state, derived from substantival 
and adjectival stems, e.g. tagen ‘to dawn’, siohhen ‘to sicken’, 
rifen ‘to ripen’. Cf. H. M. Flasdieck, Untersuchungen uber die 
germ, schwachen Verben der III. Klasse (Halle, 1935). 

O. Behaghel’s article ‘Zeitworter, die von Hauptwortern 
abgeleitet sind’ ( zfitschr.f'. deutsche Wortforschung, 1) discusses 
verbs derived from names of instruments ( hammern ), from the 
form or shape produced ( lochen , kreisen), the thing caught 
( fischen , mausen), consumed ( grasen ) or removed ( lausen — 
usually entlausen), etc. 

40 . In N.H.G. there are a certain number of verbs in -ern. 
Some are ‘ desideratives ’ (cf. Lat. esurio), e.g. mich schldfert 
from O.H.G. slafiron, and some are iteratives indicating 
repetition, e.g. fiattern —for which O.H.G. had flogaron con¬ 
nected with fliogan — glitzern ‘to glitter’, sickern ‘to ooze’ con¬ 
nected with the lost verb sigan. Other -ern words go back 
either [a] to agential substantives, e.g. schildern ‘to depict’ 
from schildwre, lit. ‘shield-emblazoner’, then ‘painter’, or 
schneidern ‘to tailor’; ( b) to neuter plurals, e.g. durchlochern, 
erortern, bldttern ; or (c) comparatives, e.g. bessern (O.H.G. 
besfron), mindern (O.H.G. minniron). 

41 . The N.H.G. suffix -eln shows a certain variety of func¬ 
tion. A large number of verbs go back to substantives with l in 
their stem, e.g. nageln, riegeln (O.H.G. rigilon ), kugeln, satteln, 
etc. The suffix -ilon was, however, treated early as indepen¬ 
dent and formed deverbals, e.g. O.H.G. grubilbn ( grubeln) con- 
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nected with graban and klingilon (klingeln) connected with 
klingan. The force in Modern German is often iterative and 
diminutive at the same time. The suffix applies especially to 
repetition due to some morbid or blameworthy inclination, 
e.g. hUsteln, spotteln, and to abnormal modes of speech or 
mannerism, e.g. jiideln, schwabeln. A derogatory application 
is seen in bockeln, mtiffdn. 

42 . The O.H.G. verbal suffix -ison has hardly managed 
to survive except in a few words like grinsen connected with 
M.H.G. grinen ( greinen) andfeilschen ‘to haggle’, cf. Mod. Ger. 
feil ‘for sale’, feilen ‘to sell’. On the other hand, the Gmc. 
suffix -atjan, cognate with Gk. -agco from -acL-io and found in 
Goth, lauhatjan ‘to lighten’ and swogatjan ‘to sigh’, became 
very widespread in the Upper German dialects in its shifted 
form in -ezzen and still persists in the deverbal derivatives 
blitzen from blickezzen, scherzen, schluchzen, seufzen and in deriva¬ 
tives from pronouns and interjections like duzen, ihrzen, achzen 
from ach! and jauchzen from juch! In East Central German an 
extended form of the suffix -enzen conveyed the idea of ‘to 
be redolent of’, e.g. Jischenzen; in the Standard it occurs only 
in faulenzen, which now means ‘to idle’. 

43 . Adjectives ending in -ag, -ig formed verbs containing 
this suffix within them, e.g. wiirdigen, heiligen. As a word like 
heiligen could be analysed so as to take heil rather than heilig 
as the starting-point, a new suffix -igen emerged which was 
added direct to stems like rein to form reinigen, Jest to form 
festigen, cf. vereidigen, beerdigen, peinigen, beglaubigen. J. van 
Zuiden, Die Verben auf -igen im Deutschen (Diss. Maastricht, 
1934)- 

44 . The Gmc. -k suffix, which occurs in Eng. hark, talk, 
walk, stalk, is but sparsely represented in its shifted form in 
the H.G. horchen connected with hdren and schnarchen con¬ 
nected with schnarren. 

45 . Finally, we may mention the foreign suffix -ieren from 
East French infinitives in -ier, used first in imported words 
like leischieren ‘ to gallop ’ and then becoming a suffix to mark 
all foreign verbs, e.g. studieren, disputieren, poussieren ‘to flirt’, 
at length being used even with German stems, e.g. hojieren, 
buchstabieren, hausieren, stolzieren, halbieren, hantieren. 
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B. VERBAL PREFIXES 
(a) Inseparable 

46 . The prefix be- is the weak form of bei, O.H.G. hi as 
against bi, and it goes back to I.E. *nibhi ‘around’, a word 
which has given in Germanic both *umbi and, with full stress 
on the last syllable, *bi. Thus um- and be-, bei- are originally 
the same word. The old meaning appears in Goth, bisatjan 
‘to beset, surround’, but most words with the prefix to-day 
have developed different meanings. Thus, as early as Gothic 
we find bi- indicating ‘over the surface of, about’, e.g. 
N.H.G. bespritzen ‘to besprinkle’, beschmutzen ‘to bespatter’. 
From this meaning emerges that of furnishing or providing 
with, and thus be- is used to form ornative verbs, e.g. beflugeln, 
bewaffnen. From the figurative use of bi- for ‘about, con¬ 
cerning’ arose such O.H.G. verbs as biklagon and biweinon ‘to 
bewail’ which took an accusative, and gradually be- came 
to be regarded as a convenient prefix to make intransitive 
verbs transitive. 

47 . The prefix er- is the weak form of ur-, cf. erlauben 
beside Urlaub, and goes back to a Gmc. *uz-, which occurs 
in Gothic as us-, ur- (before a root with initial r). It occurs 
as a preposition in O.H.G. in the Hildebrandslied ar arme 
‘from off the arm’ and as a verbal prefix as ar-, ir-, ur- 
according to dialect and period (see p. 142). Its primary 
meaning is ‘from, out of, forth from’ and this still obtains 
in Goth, usgaggan and in Ger. erbrechen. Next we find its use 
to form inchoatives or verbs indicating entry into a state 
or activity, e.g. Goth, ussaihyan ‘to become seeing’, H.G. 
erblassen, erkranken. The most vital functions of er- to-day are 
to form (1) verbs of complete accomplishment, e.g. erfassen, 
erklettern, and especially to indicate that death is caused by 
the process in question, e.g. O.H.G. irslahan, irhenkan ( erhangen ), 
N.H.G. erschiessen, erfrieren, erliegen, ertrinken ‘to drown’ (an old 
metaphor, cf. Norwegian drukne), and (2) verbs indicating the 
successful acquisition of something aimed at by a certain 
process, e.g. erbitten, erbetteln ‘to get by begging’, ersitzen 
(ein Amt), etc. In Dutch the prefix occurs only in erbarmen, 
erkennen, ervaren, apart from H.G. words adopted by the 
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eastern dialects in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and other prefixes take its place, e.g. verdichten for erdichten, 
herinnerenjerinnern, verschijnenjerscheinen, verdrinken\ertrinken. Cf. 
A. J. F. Wulf, Das Prafix uz- im gotischen und im deutschen 
Verbum (Breslau, 1915). 

48 . The prefix ga- is apparently cognate with the Lat. 
cum, com-, which has a more regularly developed equivalent 
in a lost prefix ham-. The original meaning is collective or 
sociative in both verb and noun. Thus Goth, gaqiman is 
equivalent to Lat. convenire (collective) and gaarbja is equiva¬ 
lent to coheres (sociative). The collective meaning is still 
discernible in gerinnen ‘to coagulate’ and gefrieren ‘to freeze 
up’. The prefix ge- acquired in all the Germanic languages 
the function of making the verb ‘perfective’, i.e. it indicates 
either a definite point in an occurrence—whether the begin¬ 
ning or the end—or an occurrence taken by itself without 
reference to its duration or continuity. M.H.G. start ‘ to stand ’ 
has by its side gestan ‘to stand up’, cf. ligen ‘to li e’/geligen 
‘to lie down’, swigen ‘to be silent ’/geswigert ‘to cease to talk, 
become silent’, the prefix in each case indicating the starting- 
point. A further development in M.H.G. is its use with a 
generalizing particle like ie or nie, e.g. sie getraf diu liebe nie 
(Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 306), and with an auxiliary verb like 
mugen, kunnen, turren, Id^en, or with heijen, seheri, helfen, e.g. 
ich mac e% wol gebe^ern (Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 309); in these 
cases the occurrence is considered in its ‘ terminate ’ aspect— 
to use Curme’s term—without reference to duration or indeed 
to a point beginning or closing a duration. Even in Goth. 
ga- had acquired ‘perfective’ function as well, e.g. gasaihyan 
‘to perceive’, gaslepan ‘to fall asleep’, and this usage is main¬ 
tained in gehorchen ‘to obey’, gehoren, lit. ‘to listen to, respond 
to’, gelangen, gelingen. 

49 . The prefix ent- has two equivalents in Gothic, viz. the 
full form and- and the weaker form und-, which perhaps 
occurs in O.E. op. It is cognate with Gk. ocvti and Lat. ante 
and its primary meaning is, therefore, ‘over against’, which 
still survives in Goth, andstandan ‘widerstehen’ as well as in 
Ger. Antwort < antwurti and Antlitz . 
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From the meaning of opposition the prefix develops anti¬ 
thetical directions of ‘towards’, e.g. entbieten ‘to summon’, 
entgelten ‘to recoup’, and ‘away from’, e.g. entlaufen, entnehmen. 
The latter development fitted it to render Lat. de- and ex¬ 
in a number of loan-translations, hence entarten ( degenerare ), 
enthaupten (decapitate ), etc., and to be used to indicate separa¬ 
tion, e.g. entbinden (in contrast with verbinden), entfiihren. From 
this use it is but a step to the formation of privative verbs 
from nouns, e.g. enthaaren (cf. ‘depilatory’), entgasen ‘to de¬ 
gas’, entblattern (cf. ejfeuiller), enteignen (cf. expropriare ), entrtimpeln 
‘to clear the attics’. The use of ent- to form ingressive verbs 
goes back—in part, at least—to another prefix in- found in 
Goth, inbrannjan ‘to set alight’, O.H.G. in-, intbrinnan, N.H.G. 
entbrennen, cf. entschlummern, entflammen. In this function it 
competed in Gothic with ana-, e.g. anaslepan, and in German 
with er-, e.g. erbliihen, and ein-, e.g. einschlafen. 

Modern German has lost this use of ent- and has recourse to 
a variety of prefixes, e.g. aufbliihen, erheben, zerschneiden, zusam- 
menbrechen, ausreden. 

50 . The prefix ver- is one of the most difficult to classify 
in Modern German. This is partly due to its threefold origin 
in Germanic, as represented in Gothic by fra-, fair- and faur-. 
The form fra-, cognate with Gk. Trpo, Lat. pro, from the 
meaning of‘forth’, comes to stand for ‘away’, whence Goth. 
frabugjanjU.G. verkaufen and fraliusan/verlieren, cf. vergehen, 
verjagen, verpflanzen. The next step was to form verbs implying 
making away with something by consuming it, e.g. Goth. 
fra-itan ‘eat up’, cf. O.H.G. vressan and such verbs as 
verschlingen, verdreschen, with special reference to waste of 
money in [sein Geld ] verspielen, of time in vertraumen, ver- 
plaudern, verschlafen or of material in verbrennen, versengen. From 
the idea of ‘passing away’ sprang that of ‘ceasing to exist or 
occur’, e.g. verbluhen, verhallen (cf. ‘die away’). Since the 
meaning of consumption often carries an implication of 
blame, ver- came to be used in verbs indicating a mistake of 
a specific kind, e.g. sich verhoren, sich versehen as well as in 
verbs indicating excess, e.g. M.H.G. sich verligen, N.H.G. 
verzarteln, sich vergaloppieren, though this development may have 
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been furthered by ver<fair discussed below. The idea of a 
mistake, e.g. in verwohnen, verbilden may lead to an implication 
of the contrary of the simple verb, e.g. verachten, verlernen. On 
the other hand, the coexistence of simplex and derived forms, 
e.g. tilgen/vertilgen gives to ver- a nuance of thoroughness or 
greater intensity, e.g. vermischen, verbinden. The inchoative 
meaning of verbs derived from adjectives or substantives like 
veralten , verstummen, verbauern, verkalken, verkohlen may be con¬ 
nected with the idea of moving away from a starting-point 
(as in vergehen). 

The rarest source of ver- words is the prefix represented in 
Gothic by fair-, cognate with Gk. Trepi and Lat. per. From 
the idea of ‘through’ the particle reaches the idea of attain¬ 
ment. Apparently verstehen (the original metaphor remaining 
obscure), vernehmen (Lat. percipere), verdienen, verbleiben, ver- 
suchen, verhandeln, verhelfen belong to this category. 

The third source of ver- is the prefix represented in Gothic 
by fair-, cognate with Gk. Trapcc, Lat. j brae, pro. The sense of 
‘passing along’ is exemplified by Goth . fairgaggan and by 
H.G. verlaufen. From the meaning ‘before’ develops that of 
representation, i.e. ‘standing in front of’ or ‘for’, e.g. 
verfechten, verbiirgen, verantworten. On the other hand ,fair- may 
indicate placing an obstacle in front of and thus impeding, 
e.g. Goth, fairbiudan, Eng. forbid, Ger. verbieten, cf. versagen, 
verschweigen, verbitten, and hence of covering over and thus 
obstructing the view, e.g. verbergen, verstecken, verdecken, ver- 
bauen ‘build up (an area)’, verschiitten, verputzen. From the 
deverbal derivatives it is but a step to the use of the noun 
of material with which something is covered or provided, 
e.g. vergolden, verproviantieren. Somehow connected with these 
uses is the function of ver- to form factitives from adjectives 
(especially comparatives), e.g. versiissen, verfdlschen, verbittern, 
verbessern, vergrossern or from substantives, e.g. vergbttern. Since 
Old High German the prefix fir-, etc. combined the functions 
of fra-, fair- and fair- the subsequent developments followed 
different lines and often the growing point of divergences 
can only be surmised. 

51 . The prefix zer- is specifically High German and ap- 
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pears to consist of za, zi and ar, the semantically equivalent 
prefix in Gothic being dis-, which it is difficult to relate 
phonetically to Lat. dis-. A Latin prefix dis- would 
normally point to *tis- in Germanic and the latter may be 
the origin of the W.Gmc. prefix *ti~, found in O.E. to- 
(Mid.Eng. to-, te-), O.H.G. za-, zi-, the combination zar- 
being rare in this period (cf. W. Braune, Ahd. Gram. § 72). 
The function of this prefix has been all along to indicate 
violent division into small pieces, e.g. O.H.G. zibrehhan, 
zastoren down to such late formations as zersingen ‘to sing a 
song to pieces’, zerkochen ‘to boil to rags’, etc. 

( b ) Separable 

52 . In connection with the separable prefixes which are 
derived from adverbs of place, it will be sufficient to single 
out a few special features for consideration. Just as in the 
case of the inseparable prefixes a distinction was made 
between noun and verb in such cases as Ur-jer- and Ant-jent-, 
so we find a parallel distinction between Gegen-jentgegen- and 
Ruck-lzuruck-, though there are occasional deviations like 
gegenzeichnen ‘to countersign’ and riickversichern ‘to re-insure’ 
due to the primacy of the noun. The following examples will 
show how certain prefixes have developed their present 
meaning from what was originally a highly concrete use. 

53 . Ab (Eng. off) indicates primarily movement from (off) 
a surface, from the outside, hence absteigen (vom Pferde) as 
against aussteigen (aus dem Wagen). Then it comes to mean 
deviation from a line (links vom Wege abbiegen) and hence 
divergence ( von seinem Vorhaben abgehen), whereas aus- implies 
proceeding from a base or starting-point ( von dem Grundsatz 
ausgehen). When it is used for separating a portion from a 
whole it can contrast with both aus- and ent-. ‘I skin the 
animal’ can be rendered by ich balge das Tier ab (from the 
point of view of the skin), ich balge das Tier aus (from the 
point of view of the carcase), ich entbalge das Tier (from the 
point of view of the whole). The idea of removal may lead 
to that of cessation or ending, e.g. ablaufen, and further to 
that of excess. There is a world of difference between sich 
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abarbeiten ‘to work one’s self out’, i.e. so hard that one must 
stop, and etwas ausarbeiten ‘to work a thing out, elaborate it’, 
i.e. so thoroughly that there is no need to go on; cf. further 
abnutzen ‘to wear down, out’, ausnutzen ‘to exploit’. 

54. An (Eng. on) implies being in or putting in a position 
at (near or touching), e.g. ankommen, anbringen, das Gewehr 
anlegen (to the chin). It readily develops the sense of attack, 
approach or address on the one hand ( angreifen , anfassen, 
anreden) and that of a tentative action on the other ( anbeissen , 
anriihren, anzilnden). It is the complementary of ab-, e.g. 
abgehen/ankommen. 

55. Auf implies either an upward direction ( aufsteigen , 
aufrichteri) or an application to the upper surface of an object 
(i aufkleben , aufschreiben). Its use in the meaning of‘open’ may 
come from the lifting ( aufheben ) of a cover or lid, e.g. auf- 
machen, aufbrechen, aufschneiden. Though in English use ‘to 
break up’ implies dissolution, ‘to do up’—in contrast with 
auftun —implies closure. Perhaps in English the force of up 
in do up, etc. is due to the upward direction implied in 
trussing up or drawing up the lower limbs, tying and setting 
up sheaves, etc., cf. N.E.D. English and German agree in such 
usages as the indication of completion, especially complete 
consumption, e.g. aufessen, aufkaufen, which may owe something 
to verbs like ‘ fill up ’, and repetition, e.g. aufkochen, auffdrben, 
aufbiigeln, aufsagen and complete enumeration up to a total as 
in aufzahlen. Though auf- is the contrary of nieder- in the 
literal senses up/down, nieder is usually replaced by herab, hinab 
for an inclined downward motion with reference to the start¬ 
ing-point, e.g. on a hill-side, and herunter, hinunter for a 
downward motion considered more as a vertical movement 
than with reference to the ending-point. 

56. Aus implies direction outward from a starting-point in 
a linear movement ( ausziehen ), or from a centre-point in 
various directions ( ausfullen , ausbreiten), or from an interior 
surface or receptacle ( auskramen , auswandern). It is the oppo¬ 
site of ein-, which indicates not only movement to an interior 
surface or receptacle, but also contraction, shrinkage, e.g. 
eintrocknen in contrast with austrocknen. This use of ein- arises 
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from the sense of surrounding ( einfassen ) and hence con¬ 
stricting the space occupied. That ein- is still a productive 
prefix is shown by such modernisms as einfrieren ‘to freeze’ 
(credits), eingabeln ‘to straddle’ (a target), eingemeinden ‘to 
incorporate’ (into a municipality), einnebeln ‘to [smoke-] 
screen’ and einsparen ‘to retrench’. 

57. Bei has not only the static meaning ‘beside’ ( beiliegen ), 
but also the older directional meaning of ‘to the side of’ 
(beilegen ). Hence it can imply addition ( beimischert ) as well as 
assistance ( beispringen like the static beistehen) and hence agree¬ 
ment ( beipflichten ). In the more concrete sense of ‘ to the side 
of’ the compound prefix herbei- is often used. 

58. Durch as a stressed separable prefix indicates perfora¬ 
tion (cf. M.H.G. diirkel ‘durchlochert’) in durchsitzen, com¬ 
pletion of task in durcharbeiten, durchkampfen, sich durchliigen. 
In cases like durchreisen the stressed prefix indicates traversing 
an area on a line, often implying the absence of stops, whereas 
the unstressed inseparable prefix indicates a traversing in 
several directions, a ‘thorough’ traversing. Notker differ¬ 
entiated a stressed separable dure from unstressed inseparable 
dur(h). The unstressed durch was common in M.H.G., e.g. 
durchsiie^en ‘mit Sussigkeit erfiillen’. 

59. Vber and unter occur both as separable and inseparable 
prefixes, the separable with the more concrete meaning and 
the inseparable more figurative, e.g . 1 iibersetzen ‘to ferry over’, 
iiber'setzen ‘ to translate ’. Vber is inseparable when it implies ex¬ 
cess, e.g. sich iiberarbeiten, covering, e.g. iiberwachsen (cf. iiberholen, 
iiberfahren), or taking in a continuous whole, e.g. iiberhoren, 
iibersehen. With inseparable unter we find such verbs as unter- 
schreiben, unterliegen, unterwerfen as translation-loans otsubscribere, 
succumbere, subicere against the more concrete separable verbs 
untertauchen, untergehen, etc. In unterhalten the prefix renders 
Fr. entre in entretenir. 

60. Um (O.H.G. umbi) is separable when it means going 
round something, e.g. umhaben, umbinden ; turning in the 
opposite direction (back to front, upside down), e.g. um- 
wenden, umfahren, and hence changing, e.g. umschmelgen. It is 
inseparable in the sense of surrounding, e.g. umgeben, umringen, 

17-2 
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‘doubling’ a cape, etc., e.g. umsegeln, umgehen ‘to by-pass’, 
investing or enfolding, e.g. umgiirten, umarmen, umfassen. 

61. The O.H.G. prefix widar exists in two forms: wider now 
always inseparable, e.g. wider'stehen , wider'fahren (the O.H.G. 
sense of widarfar an being rendered by zuriickfahren) , and wieder 
‘again’ inseparable in wieder'holen ‘to repeat’. The O.H.G. 
separable prefix hintar, M.H.G. hinder, in the literal sense, 
e.g. hinder treten, hinder stozen, is now usually replaced by 
zuriick, but in a figurative application like hintertreiben, hinter- 
lassen ‘bequeath’ it is inseparable. The prefix zuriick- is still 
freely productive, e.g. zuriickverweisen ‘to refer back’. 

Of the other separable prefixes brief mention may be made 
of mit-, nach-, vor-, zu- and zusammen- together with a note on 
her- and hin- alone and in combination. With both intransi¬ 
tives and transitives mit- implies accompaniment or conjunc¬ 
tion, e.g. mitkommen, mitbringen, mitgeben and mitfiihlen. Even 
mitnehmen in die Krankheit hat ihn sehr mitgenommen ‘ taken it out 
of him ’ goes back to the sense of devastation by looting. Nach- 
implies (a) towards a stationary goal ( nachspuren , nachschlageri) 
or moving goal ( nachschwimmen , cf. hinterher ), ( b ) behind the 
subject ( nachschleppen , cf. hinter sich her ), (c) copying something 
(nachsprechen), (d) checking or correcting subsequently (nach- 
zahlen, nachziehen ‘tighten’ [a screw], ‘pencil’ [the eyebrows], 
nachstellen ‘adjust’). The prefix vor- indicates: (a) presence 
or performance before another or others, e.g. vorsitzen, vor- 
stehen, vorschweben —also vorlesen, vorsingen, vorschreiben (Lat. 
prsescribere) ; (b) forward movement, e.g. vordringen, vor- 
stossen, vorgehen (Lat. procedere ); (c) prevention, e.g. vorbeugen 
(Du. voorkomen = prxvenire) ; (d) priority or preponderance, 
e.g. vorziehen, vorwiegen, vormerken ‘bespeak’. The compound 
prefix hervor- often implies emergence from a background, 
e.g. hervorheben, hervorrufen, hervorkriechen, hervorbringen (Lat. 
producere). The functions of the prefix zu- are nearly as 
diverse as those of the free form, for they include: (a) towards 
( zurufen ), also figuratively {zufalien ‘accrue’); (b) addition 
( zusetzen ); adaptation, cf. zurecht ( zubereiten , zureiten, zuspitzen); 
(d) closure ( zuheilen , zumachen, zuknopfen). On the other hand, 
Zu in schiessen Sie zu ‘ shoot away with all your skill and don’t 
stop till you hit it’ (Curme), would not usually be regarded 
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as a prefix, though in schiessen Sie los, i.e. ‘ don’t wait longer, 
fire away’, los would usually be so regarded (cf. loslegen, 
losschlagen) perhaps because its function has become isolated 
from that of los{e ) ‘loose’. Zusammen- is productive in the 
literal sense, e.g. zusammenjliessen, zusammenstellen ‘make up’ 
(a train). It also serves to form translation loans from Latin, 
e.g. zusammenjalien ‘coincide’, zusammensetzen ‘compose’, zu- 
sammenstossen ‘collide’, etc. Beisammen is a free form rather 
than a prefix. 

The distinction between local separable prefixes combined 
with hin/her and the uncompounded prefixes has gradually de¬ 
veloped since the O.H.G. period, when it was normal to use 
the simple adverbs (uf, uz, in, etc.) in the ordinary local sense. 
In Modern German ausgehen ‘go out’ (for a walk, etc.) is less 
specific than hinausgehen, used for the particular act of moving 
out of an inner space. The specific reference of fan-compounds 
in contrast with far-compounds goes back to the original functions 
of O.H.G. hina and hern. Hina indicates ‘towards a goal away 
from the speaker’s here’, hera indicates ‘towards the speaker’s 
here’. Hin may still be used somewhat loosely, e.g. er schwamm 
hin or ich gehe ins Theater, gehst du auch hin?, but it forms a close 
compound in hinschwinden, hinschlachten and especially in verbs of 
spending time, e.g. hintraumen, hinziehen. From verbs iike hinfalien, 
hinschreiben comes the added nuance of‘downward’. The original 
force of her is still discernible in herhalten (scil. den Hals) and 
hergeben. Its use in verbs of recitation, e.g. hersagen, herlesen may 
be due to daher, einher ‘along’. In the compound prefixes the 
distinction between her- and hin- is mainly High German. Whereas 
the South German colloquials use forms like ’nauf, ’nails, the 
North German speaker generalizes the her- forms even for direction 
away from the speaker, e.g. ’ran, ’rauf (Low Ger. rup), ’runter 
(Low Ger. runner), ’raus (Low Ger. rut) . Other Germanic languages 
use the simple adverb, e.g. Dutch ik kwam binnen, ik ging uit and 
Norwegian^ kom inn and jeg gikk ut. 

IV. FORMATION OF ADVERBS 
AND PARTICLES 

62. Adverbs are either primitive, i.e. from the German 
point of view underived and uninflected words like da, hier, 
or they are the products of derivation, inflexion or composi¬ 
tion. Some are formed from the cases of nouns or adjectives, 
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e.g. gen. morgens, nachts (by analogy with morgens and tags), 
links, bestens, meistens, dat. daheim, gestern, or noun groups, e.g. 
bergan, zumute. Adjectives can now be used unchanged as 
adverbs, e.g. blind, schbn, but once they had the ending -e 
(e.g. lange) from an older -o (cf. above, pp. 91,209). Participles, 
too, can be used in a similar way, e.g. entziickend, entschieden. 
Prepositional compounds are frequent, e.g. voran, voriiber, 
hiermit, darum. In a few cases -lich has adverbial force like 
Eng. -ly, e.g. freilich, ganzlich, kurzlich, neulich, schwerlich, 
bitterlich ( weinen); -lings (like Eng. darkling, headlong ) goes back 
to a suffix -ingo to which l has adhered as an accretion from 
a word ending with it, e.g. Ital-ingun (dat. pi.) with the same 
suffix as Goth, unweniggo and O.E. unwenunga ‘unexpectedly’, 
the genitive -s being added in Low and Middle German 
dialects, e.g. ruggelinges (for M.H.G. ruckelingen). Cf. blindlings, 
jahlings, meuchlings, bauchlings. Compounds with -weise which 
now indicate formation or distribution or mode of action are 
rare in M.H.G., though Hartmann in his Erec uses kriuzwis, 
but become popular in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, e.g. paarweise, teilweise. Some like ausnahmsweise are 
even used adjectivally. The type with inflected first com¬ 
ponent, e.g. gleicherweise, gliicklicherweise, does not become 
prevalent till the nineteenth century. 

63 . A few examples from each of the main adverb cate¬ 
gories may be selected for consideration as to origin. (1) Of 
the adverbs of place da goes back to O.H.G. dar just as wo 
goes back through wa to kwar; the specific directional forms 
O.H.G. hwara, dara, M.H.G. war(e), dar{e) have been replaced 
by wohin, dahin. Dort comes from darot, dorot, which once had 
directional meaning. Weg is the modern representative of 
enwec from in+weg. (2) Among adverbs of time warn goes 
back to hwanne (O.E. hwonne), the bye-form hwanta having 
disappeared, and dann goes back to danna (O.E. pome ex¬ 
tended from pan, pon). Wenn represents M.H.G. swenne and 
with denn has become differentiated from warm and dann, 
which remain temporal. Heute, heuer and heint ‘to-night’ 
come from old instrumental cases (hiu tagu, hiujaru, hi-naht). 
Jetzt has established itself beside the M.H.G. nu; it comes 
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from iezuo (hence jetzo), ieze. (3) The adverbs of manner 
include wie (O.H.G. hwio, hweo —like Goth, hyaiwa —con¬ 
taining the same suffix as Latin -ve in sine) and so (O.H.G. 
so for *swo, related in an obscure fashion to O.E. swa). Also 
developed two forms— alse which gives als and also, just as 
English differentiated as and also. In M.H.G. there was, 
besides, an adverb sus, which might appear to have arisen 
from a blend of dus ‘thus’ and so were it not for O.H.G., 
O.S. sus. In M.H.G. it added an excrescent t to form sust, 
and in the fourteenth century a nasalized sunst is found which 
gives N.H.G. sonst. Its use for ‘otherwise’ probably arose 
when the preceding sentence was negative, e.g. ‘you’d better 
not anger him; if so, all will be lost’. For a discussion of 
characteristic gestures with sonst and sogleich and the Hun¬ 
garian use of ingyon, cf. Kallos’ article in Beitr. lv, 76. 

64 . In comparison with M.H.G. there have been several 
losses. The distinction between local da and temporal do has 
already in late M.H.G. been obliterated by the use of da in 
both functions and disappearance of do. San, the etymological 
equivalent of Eng. soon, but used for ‘immediately’, has given 
way before sofort, sogleich (cf. Eng. colloquial ‘he did it like 
that'). Cf. further C. T. Carr, ‘Some Old High German 
Conjunctions’ ( Journal of Engl, and Germ. Phil, xxxii, 488). 
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CHAPTER IV 


LOAN-WORDS AND FOREIGN WORDS 

1 . The earliest imported words in German are common 
to several Germanic languages and are cultural words of 
obscure origin. Thus Apfel goes back to a stem *aplu- found 
in Irish ubull ‘apple’, aball ‘apple tree’, Lith. obiilas and 
perhaps in the Abella malifera , a town in Campania (Virgil, 
Aen. vii, 740); Affe (O.E. apa , O.N. apt) may come from the 
East by way of Slavonic (O.Russ. opice) or Celtic cc| 3 pdvas 
(Hesychius); Erbse from Gmc. *arw-ait- contains a nuclear 
word found in Lat. ervum and Gk. opo( 3 os ‘chick-pea’, but 
it does not seem to have reached the Anglo-Saxons before 
their migration; Hanf is common Germanic, is thought to 
contain the Finno-Ugrian words kene ‘hemp’ (Cheremissian) 
and pis ‘ nettle ’ (Zyrian), but cf. H. Lewy, Indog. Forsch. xxxv, 
122. The word Pfad (O.E. psetS) is West Germanic and was 
formerly thought to be adopted from a south-eastern lan¬ 
guage like Scythian (cf. Persian path), but some think it is 
a peculiar phonetic development of a Germanic *fat-a- (cf. 
Kluge-Gotze, Etym. Wb. der deutschen Sprache, 1930). Some of 
the metal names are probably adoptions, though Blei (Gmc. 
*bliwa-) may be connected with blau rather than iaoAi| 3 os, and 
it is not known whether Erz (Gmc. *arut-i-) should be referred 
to Arretium, aes rude or the Sumerian urud ‘copper’. Eisen 
appears to be Celtic, but Silber (Goth, silubr ), with cognates 
in O.Slav. sirebro, Lith. sidabras, is obscure. 

2 . Whether or not the Proto-Italic and Proto-Germanic 
peoples were in close contact in prehistoric times, we find 
much intercourse between Romans and Germans from the 
dawn of the Christian era. Even before Caesar’s campaign 
against Ariovistus, Mediterranean culture was not unknown 
to the Germans, as Gaulish and Massilian traders had dealings 
with the Rhenish tribes. After the successful campaigns of 
Drusus the Romans received a set-back when the legions of 
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Varus were destroyed in the Teutoburg forest (a.d. 9) by the 
Cherusci led by Arminius. In a.d. 70 they established a 
frontier—the ‘limes’—consisting of a broad trench and a 
‘vallum’, studded with many watch-towers, starting near 
Rheinbrohl and going through the Taunus to the northern 
boundary of the Rhaetians. It was not till a.d. 232 and 259 
that the Alemanni swept across this limit. During the first 
centuries Roman settlers in the Rhineland and valley of the 
Moselle, traders who ventured farther inland and Germanic 
legionaries serving in the Roman army brought to the West 
Germanic peoples a large number of cultural terms. The 
Romans excelled in road-making, gardening, viticulture, 
poultry-farming, building in stone, tiling, commerce, as well 
as in the art of government. They introduced the water-mill 
{molina) which superseded the hand ‘quern’: their stone wall 
{murus) was stronger than the clay and wattle Wand (Goth. 
waddjus ) and their doorway {porta > pforza) more elaborate 
than the Germanic *dura-. 

3 . Thus the Roman influence on the vocabulary of the 
West Germanic languages in general and of German in 
particular is manifested in many spheres of the vocabulary. 

The following is a select list of loan-words roughly classified: 
(1) military: pftl ‘Pfeil’ (pilum) replacing *arhwa ‘arrow’, 
wall (vallum), strata (strata, scil. via), mila ‘Meile’ (milia, scil. 
passuum), dracho ‘Drachen’ {draco ‘serpent-shaped cohort’s stan¬ 
dard’), kampf (campus, scil. Martius; campio ‘champion’ gives 
kempfo ‘Kampe’—the Norse kappi suggests that kamp- is Com¬ 
mon Germanic); (2) commerce: koufan, Goth, kaupjan (Lat. 
caupo ‘innkeeper’, O.H.G. koufo; the Germanic word was taken 
over by Finnish and Slavonic), mangon ‘to deal’ and mangari 
‘monger’ as in Fleischmengergasse in Cologne {mango ‘trader, slave- 
dealer’), pfund (pondo, e.g. sextantes, i.e. so many ‘sextants’ by 
weight), muniza ‘Miinze’ (moneta), market (mercatus), spihhari 
‘Speicher’ {spicarium from splca ‘ear of corn’), kista (cista), korb 
(corbis), sack (saccus), scrini (scrinium), mul ‘Maultier’ (mulus), 
soumsere ‘Saumtier’ {sagma ‘pack’), esal ‘Esel’ (asellus), pfarfrid 
‘ Pferd ’ {paraveredus ‘ post horse ’ from para ‘ bye ’ and a Gaulish 
word); (3) viticulture: win (vinum), most (mustum), effiih {acetum 
with metathesis *atik ); such vessels as kelih ‘Kelch’ (calice-), 
behhari {bicarium ‘beaker’), ambar {amphora — Elmer , through folk- 
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etymology einber), fiasco,, kubil (cupellus, -a), bottih (apotheca), 
peh ‘Pech’ (pic —to make the wineskins watertight), spund (ex- 
punctum), keltari (calcatura), fressa (pressa), trihtdri (traiectorium 
‘funnel’); such verbs as miscen ‘mischen’ (miscere), eihhon ‘eichen’ 
(aequare); (4) agriculture: such implements as forka (furca), 
flegil (flagellum), wanna ‘winnowing fan’ (vannus), sihhila ‘Sichel’ 
(secula) as well as mieta ‘rick, cock’ (meta), stupfala ‘stubble’ 
(stipula), fruht (fructus); (5) gardening and fruit-growing: kol 
(caulis), senf (sina.pi), pfeffar (piper), minza (mentha), retih (radic-), 
kurbi% (cucurbita); certain names of fruit like kirsa (ceresia), 
pfiumo (prunus), chutina ‘Quitte’ ( cotonia , cf. Fr. coing, Eng. quince), 
mulberi ‘ Maulbeere ’ (morum, cf. ‘mulberry’ with dissimilation of the 
first r to l), pfirsich (persicum ),figa (ficus), mispila (mespilum); the 
gardening verbs pfianzon (plantare), pfropfon (propagare), impfon 
or impfiton (imputare), pfiiicken (piluccare , cf. eplucher from ex-piluc- 
care ); (6) poultry-farming: pjluma ‘ Flaum’ (pluma ),flocke (floccus), 
pfulwin ‘pillow’ (pulvinus), kussin ‘Kissen’ ( coxinus, cf. Romania, 
xxi, 83), M.H.G. kevje ‘Kafig’ (cavea, cf. Fr. cage, Eng. gaol, Fr. 
geole from caveola ), muffion ‘mausern’ ( mutare, cf. Eng. moult with 
excrescent l as m fault)-, (7) building: mura ‘Mauer’ (miirus —H.G. 
feminine owing to Wand), kalk (calc-, Eng. and N.Fris. in sense of 
chalk), ziagal (tegula, cf. Eng. tile),fenstar (fenestra), neuter owing to 
Germanic compounds like N. vindauga ‘ window’, /^/on(pilarium), 
estrih (astracum; -ich, cf. munih from monacus), pflastar (emplastron), 
kahhala (caccabus ‘pot’), pforzih (porticus), pfuzzi (puteus); such 
rooms as kuchina ‘Kiiche’ (coquina), kamara ‘Rammer’ (camera), 
kellari (cellarium), M.H.G. kemin and Alem. kemi ‘Ramin’ 
(caminum), solari ‘Soller’ (solarium); the verb tunihhon ‘tunchen’ 
(tunicare, cf. ‘coat’ of whitewash); (8) furniture and equipment: 
O.H.G. mias and Goth, mes (mensa), tisch (discus, cf. Eng. dish), 
skuzfila ‘Schussel’ (sciitella, Fr. ecuelle), ke$fil ‘Ressel’ (catinus), 
Spiegel (speculum), scamal ‘Schemel’ (scamellum, scabellum, Fr. 
escabeau),facchala and O.E. fsecele (facula from fax') ; (9) clothing: 
socke (soccus), sola ‘Sohle’ (solea), scurza (ex-curta?) and such 
words as stopfon (stuppare from stuppa, Fr. etoupe), Kunkel ‘distaff’ 
(conucla dissimilated from colocla from coins); (10) cookery: kochon 
(coquere), kuchina (coquina), phanna and O.E. panne (patina), 
semala ‘Semmel’ (simila ‘wheat flour’, cf. ‘semolina’); (11) 
navigation: anker, O.E. ancor (anchora), riemen (remus), insel 
(insula); (12) administration and jurisdiction: kaisar (Caesar), zoll 
(teloneum ‘toll’), muta and Goth, mot a ‘Maute’ (muta), kerker 
(career), ketina ‘Rette’ (catena), tribus (tributum), kosa ‘lawsuit’ 
(causa). 
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4 . In the early Carolingian period under Karl Martell, 
Karlman, Pippin and especially Charlemagne, Christianity 
brought a wave of Latin influence which deeply affected the 
vocabulary, syntactical constructions and orthography (cf. 
Chaper x) of Old High German. This was due to the neces¬ 
sity of expressing a host of Christian ideas, of matters con¬ 
nected with the liturgy and institutions of the Roman Church 
and monastic life; the influence was bound to be strong in 
the translated writings of which Old High German literature 
largely consists. 

Of the many words taken over or literally translated the fol¬ 
lowing may be taken as representative: ( a ) names of Church 
dignitaries like canunih (canonicus), diacuno (diaconus), priestar 
from prestar (O.Fr . prestre, Lat. presbyter), munih (Late Lat. monicus 
from Gk. novccyds), nunna (nonna); ( b ) buildings like munistri 
(monasterium), klostar (claustrum), klusa (clusa) ‘Klause’, cella 
(cella) ‘Zelle’ with the Romance pronunciation of Lat. c as is 
in contrast with Keller, Kaiser, cf. cruci (cruc-) and chanzella 
(cancelli) ‘Kanzel’, further tuom (domus, scil. dei); (e) monastic 
schools and scriptoria supplying scuola (scola), tincta ‘Tinte’ 
(against Du. inkt from encaustum), per gamin {pergamenum from 
Pergamon ) ‘Pergament’, tavala (tabula), briaf (breve), scriban 
(scribere —-Eng. ‘ shrive' in a different sense, whereas write = O.H.G. 
rigan —for the incision of the Runes—is Germanic), tihton (dictare); 
(d) monastic horticulture supplying lilja, rosa, pedarzili (Late Lat. 
petrosilium); (e) miscellaneous words like sutari (sutor) now sub¬ 
merged in -ster of Schu[h)ster, turri (turris) as against Turm (Fr. 
*torn about a.d. 1000), gruft (crypta), regula ‘Regel’, kastigon 
‘kasteien’, fira ‘Feiertag’ (feria). Several medical terms were 
introduced during the O.H.G. period through the medium of 
Vulgar Latin from Byzantine Greek, e.g. arzat ‘Arzt’ (in the 
ninth century)>dpxiotTp6s ‘(royal) physician’, buhsa ‘Buchse’< 
■rru^s, pflastar (eighth century) < 2 trtrAacrrpov; M.H.G. latwerge< 
elecluarium = ekAsiktov, lakeritze ‘Lakritze’<yAuKuppi3a (sweet- 
root) and tn'aM<0TipiocK6v. For Latin loan-words, cf. W. Betz, Der 
Einfluss des Lateinischen auf den ahd. Sprachschatz (Heidelberg, 1936). 

5 . Sometimes vernacular words are invested with Christian 
implications, e.g. tugend (like virtus originally ‘Tiichtigkeit’), lastar 
(vitium), thio-muoti (lit. servilitas, then humilitas), sunte (peccatum), 
hella (infernum), truhtin fdominus), tuomtag ‘doomsday’ (dies 
iudicii), also riuwa (poenitentia), buo 3 (satisfactio) and many 
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others. Then, too, many Latin words were literally translated or 
built up element by element in imitation of a Latin prototype, 
e.g. gi-wissi (con-scientia), gifatero ‘Gevatter’ ( com-pater , cf. Fr. 
compere ; in M.H.G. the child’s word tote occurs), gi-meini (com- 
munio), bi-giht ‘Beichte’ (con-fessio, fateri=jWzan), heiland (sal- 
vator), armaherzi ‘barmherzig’ (misericors), scephari (creator), 
forasago beside wi^ago (propheta), wiho atum and heilago geist 
(spiritus sanctus), bi-keran (convertere), ufirstan (ex-surgere). Such 
expressions greatly enriched the language and helped it to deal 
with mental and spiritual matters. 

6. The habit of translating from Latin, manifested in its 
primitive form in glosses and interlinear versions, led to the 
adoption in Old High German of such alien constructions 
as the accusative and infinitive, the use of zi with the dative 
of the infinitive and the verb wesan as an equivalent of the 
Latin gerundive (e.g. Late Lat. non credendi sunt—ni sindun z\ 
chilaubanne) , the use of the absolute participle in the dative as the 
equivalent of the Latin absolute ablative (e.g. ianuis clausis = 
bislo^enen turon, Tatian, 233, 5), the use of the dative with the 
comparative in imitation of the Latin ablative (e.g. luce 
clarior = hluttror leohte), etc. They still occur in Notker’s mixed 
prose and in Williram’s translation of the ‘Song of Songs’ 
in the eleventh century. Traces are also discernible in such 
poetical writings as Otfried’s Evangelienbuch, but their rarity 
is a sign of their evanescence. All have now passed away 
except the gerundive use of the infinitive. 

7 . It is possible that Arian Goths introduced a few 
Christian words into German during the fifth and sixth 
centuries by way of the Danube. The words biscof, engel, 
fasten, heidan, tiuval, wehhalwohha correspond closely to Goth. 
atpiskadpus, aggilus, gafastan, haipn- (cf. paganus from pagus ), 
diabaulus, wikd (Lat. vices ) and are common to the West 
Germanic languages, as is also kirihha, which is first found 
in Germany in a.d. 718 in the Alsatian place-name Chirihhun 
wilari, but for which a Gothic *kirikd (Late Gk. Kupmov) is 
hypothetical, though suggested by the O.Slav. cruky. Goths 
may have brought pfaffo from Gk. -rroaras ‘clericus minor’ and 
the names of the week-days, M.H.G. erintac, erichtac, Bav. 
Erchtag ‘Tuesday’ (day of Ares), Pfinztag ‘Thursday’ (TrspTrTq 
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‘fifth day’, cf. O.Slav. and O.Pruss.) and samba^tag with a 
nasalized form of ad(3(3ccTov found in several eastern languages. 
To these may be added toufen (Goth, daupjan against M.L.G. 
kerstenen) and of profane words Bav. pfeit ‘garment’ ( paida ) 
and dull ‘annual fair’ ( dulps ). It was F. Kluge who drew 
attention to these early Christian words, cf. also F. Wrede, 
‘Ingwaonisch und Westgermanisch’, Z s -f- deutsche Mundarten, 
xix (1924), 278-82, but O. Behaghel thinks some may have 
come into West Germanic through Greek Christians on the 
Rhine and Moselle (cf. Gesch. 5th ed. p. 11). 

8. Of greater importance was the influence exerted by the 
Anglo-Saxon mission to Central Germany under Winfrith 
Bonifatius in the first half of the eighth century, shortly before 
the advent of the first literary documents. To this source Old 
High German owes such ecclesiastical terms as heilag geist 
‘spiritus sanctus’ (the older expression wlho atum, cf. Goth. 
weiha ahma, being replaced), gotspel, mandwari ‘mansuetus’ 
(O.E. manpwsere ), miltherzi (O.E. mildheort; O.H.G. barmherzi) 
and possibly arunti (O.E. iierende), ostarun (O.E. eastron ); Lat. 
pasca gave L.G. and Rhenish pasch, Goth, paska, Norw. 
paske) and tiligon ‘tilgen’ (O.E. dil(e)gian from Lat. delere, cf. 
Z-f-d.A. lx, 226). Cf. W. Braune, ‘AJthochdeutsch und Angel- 
sachsisch’, Beitr. xliii, 361. In addition O. Behaghel in his 
Gesch. 5th ed. pp. 16ff., thinks it possible that the words giwisso, 
warliho, wi^odllho used in certain of the oldest documents to 
render the Latin particles at, autem, ergo, quidem, etc. are ulti¬ 
mately due to Anglo-Saxon influence through the intermediary 
of the monastery of St Emmeram at Regensburg. 

9 . The Slavs on the eastern frontier influenced German 
less than they were influenced by it. Within the O.H.G. 
period the furrier’s terms kursinna ‘Pelzrock’ (cf. Kiirschner ) 
and zobel (Russ, soboli) were taken over. The word for a 
‘Stube’ or warmed room, O.H.G. turnica (cf. Russ, gornice ), 
survives in Low German dialects as Dons. In the M.H.G. 
period grenze (Pol. granica) came in in the thirteenth century 
and tolmetsch (Pol. tlumacz) about a.d. 1300. Then we find in 
the fourteenth century kretscham ‘inn’ (Wend korcma, Slovenian 
krcma), which survives in German Bohemian dialects and gives 
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the name Kretschmer , being found in German Gypsy as kertsima 
and even in Welsh Gypsy as kircima , and schmant, schmetten 
‘cream’ (Czech smetana), which survives in Schmetterling (cf. 
butterfly) and in the German Bohemian Schmetten as well as in 
German Gypsy smentana and Welsh Gypsy smentena 1 —a re¬ 
minder of the Slavonic methods of treating milk. A little later, 
perhaps, the words Peitsche (Czech bic) and Sahel from Hun¬ 
garian szablya were introduced. Various military words crept 
in from the south-east and east between the Hussite wars and 
the eighteenth century, e.g. Haubitze (cf. howitzer and Fr. obus) 
between 1417 and 1436 from Czech, Dolch (a.d. 1512) from 
Polish, Husar (a.d. 1532) and Pallasch (early seventeenth 
century) from Magyar, Tornister (about a.d. 1645) from Czech 
in replacement of Habersack, Ulan (Polish Ulan ‘countryman 
in Tartar dress’) a word ultimately of Turkish origin which 
was introduced into Saxony in the early eighteenth century 
by August the Strong and later into Prussia by Frederick the 
Great. The Czech word pecet (Slovenian pecat) has been imper¬ 
fectly germanized as Petschaft. For a detailed investigation 01 
Slavonic influences cf. H. Schuchardt, Slawo-deutsches undSlawo- 
italienisches (Graz, 1884); for the influence of Baltic languages, 
cf. V. Kiparsky, Fremdes im Baltendeutsch (Helsinki, 1936). 

10 . When we come to the later part of the twelfth century 
we encounter another influx of loan-words, not, however, 
through the Church, but through the knights. These words 
were taken from French, especially the dialects of Eastern 
France, and not infrequently by way of Flemish which—in 
addition to passing on French words—exported a few native 
words to the M.H.G. vocabulary. There was much inter¬ 
course between the German and French knights at the 
weddings of French princesses, court festivities like the ‘ Hoffest ’ 
of Barbarossa at Mainz (1184), and in the crusades and other 
military expeditions undertaken in common. Envoys, too, 
were constantly passing to and fro. There was in addition 
a strong literary influence exerted by the love-lyric and the 
court romance; in particular the German court romance 

1 Cf. F. N. Finck, Lehrbuch des Dialekts der deutschen ^igeuner (Marburg, 1903); 
J. Sampson, The dialect of the Gypsies of Wales (Oxford, 1926). 
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clearly shows the wide range of these loans. They abound 
in the works of Wolfram von Eschenbach and Gottfried von 
Strassburg and later on in those of Rudolf von Ems and 
Konrad von Wurzburg. In the ‘Minnesang’ Walther steers 
clear of them, but Heinrich von Morungen and some others 
do not object to their use. Even the heroic epic, e.g. the 
Nibelungenlied, uses terms of French chivalry like buhurt, 
garzun, puneiz, tjoste ‘joust’, trunzun< trongon. The expressions 
adopted by the M.H.G. poets belong to various spheres of 
civilized life; the ceremonies and customs followed at court, 
the homage and deference shown by the knights to their 
ladies, military displays, tournaments, armour, ‘articles de 
luxe’ and other commercial wares, the names of gems, etc. 
A great many terms have not survived, but some have either 
persisted or been resuscitated, e.g. Turnier (from which turnen, 
Turner, etc. were formed by Jahn), Harnisch, Lanze, Panzer, 
Toiler, Panier (besides Banner ), Wimpel, Plan, together with 
such metaphorical phrases as in die Schranken treten, eine Lanze 
brechen, aus dem Sattel heben, etc. Then, too, there are even such 
common adjectives as fein {fin), falsch ( fals ), stolz ( estoltz ), 
which originate in the period of court poetry. 

For further particulars we refer to: Th. Maxeiner, Beitrage zur 
Gesch. d. frz. Worter im Mittelhochd., Diss. Marburg, 1897; V. H. 
Suolahti (Palander), ‘Der frz. Einfluss auf die deutsche Sprache 
im 12. (und 13.) jahrhundert’, Mem. de la societe neo-philol. a 
Helsingfors, 111 (1902), 77-204, vm (1929), 3-316, and x (1933); 
A. Rosenqvist, ‘ Der franzosische Einfluss auf die mhd. Sprache in 
der ersten Halfte des XIV. Jahrhunderts’, ibid. vol. ix (1932); 
E. Ohmann, Die mhd. Lehnpragung nach afiz . Vorbild (Helsinki, 1951). 

11 . Some loan-words have retained their French accentu¬ 
ation, viz. pusilne {buccina, buisine ) ‘Posaune’, persone ‘Person’, 
schanz&n ; some others show both French and German accentu¬ 
ation, e.g. kapelle and kappel, palas and palas, banter and banier, 
virnis and vtrnis; a few have now become completely German¬ 
ized, viz. Abenteuer, Firms, Panzer, Harnisch, Warns ( wambeis ) 
and not only complete words, but even some French suffixes 
found their way into the language and could then be added 
to German roots, e.g. -ie in villanle, then dorperie, jegerie, 
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zouberle, etc. When this suffix was diphthongized and became 
-ei, it was no longer felt to be alien and was used to form 
many German words, e.g. Tolpelei, Schelmerei (cf. p. 241), as 
well as names of geographical regions, e.g. Tiirkei, Mongolei. 
Another suffix -lei was originally an independent word, viz. 
O.Fr. lei , Mod.Fr. loi; it occurs in mancherlei, allerlei, etc. 
A third suffix is -ieren from the infinitive ending of the first 
conjugation -ier, e.g. buhurdieren (Konig Rother, about 1160), 
parlieren , and then with German words, e.g. halbieren, stolzieren, 
hausieren, sinnieren (cf. p. 252). 

We see from the above examples the part played by fashion 
in naturalizing in Germany—as in medieval England—the 
ideas and products of a French culture felt in many ways to 
be superior. 

12 . Latin influence, so strong in the earlier period under 
the dominance of the Roman Church, continued to make 
itself felt during the Late M.H.G. and Early N.H.G. periods. 
Not only the liturgy, but also the various branches of secular 
knowledge—philosophy, the natural sciences, medicine, al¬ 
chemy, mathematics, astrology—employed Latin as the 
medium and subjects were taught in Latin alike in schools 
and universities. Such words as Student, studieren, Rektor, 
Magister, Bakkalaureus, Rhetorik, Prolog, Chronik, Fabel, Vokabel, 
etc. bear witness to these activities. Still more far-reaching 
was the wave set up by the Humanists, whether as writers 
or teachers. The dominance of the classical languages—for 
Greek now came to the fore as well—is shown by the fact 
that German surnames were often translated into them, e.g. 
Lat. Agricola, Faber, Mercator and Gk. Melanchthon, Oecolampa- 
dius, etc., or were given Latin endings, e.g. Scultetus, Schulerus, 
Schottelius, etc. Classical suffixes came, too, to be applied to 
German stems, e.g. Grobian, Schlendrian, Harfenist, Lautenist. 
Latin remained the language for academic lectures till well on 
in the seventeenth century. The German lectures given by 
Paracelsus at Basel from 1526 to 1528 were not followed by 
others and it was not until 1687-8 that Christian Thomasius 
established the use of German in the lecture-rooms of Leip¬ 
zig. Both he and Christian Wolff—in contrast with Leibniz— 
gave preference to German in their writings. 
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13 . If classical influence was at its strongest during the 
Reformation period, French resumed its despotic sway at the 
end of the sixteenth century and was not ousted till the end 
of the eighteenth. The German princes—and above all the 
Emperor Charles V—and the nobility set the fashion, and 
gradually French came to be the language of polite society, 
with the consequence that a number of French words have 
been taken up by the everyday speech of the people, e.g. 
Mode, Dame, Matresse, Kavalier, Papa, Mama, Onkel, Tante, 
galant, brav, nobel, etc. The so-called a la mode period in the 
seventeenth century shows German at its lowest ebb. The 
Thirty Years’ War brought multitudes of foreign troops to 
Germany and with them many words from French, Italian 
and Spanish. The stand made by patriotic authors like 
Schottelius, Lauremberg, Friedrich von Logau and by the 
‘ Sprachgesellscliaften ’ was beneficial in counteracting this 
tendency, but the real danger lay not so much in the intro¬ 
duction of foreign words as in the infiltration of French from 
the upper strata downwards to a point at which the educated 
classes might cease to use German and allow it to become 
a mere patois, just as English was jeopardized by the Norman 
conquest. Neukirch says in the prologue to his anthology, 
Des Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau und anderer Deutschen auserlesene 
. . . Gedichte, Leipzig, 1695: “Wir leben auch zugleich in 
einer Zeit/da die Deutschen fast nicht mehr Deutsche seien... 
und es ebenso schimpflich ist/deutsch zu reden/als einen 
schweitzerischen laz oder wambst zu tragen”. The crucial 
change comes with the reign of Frederick the Great, for even 
though the king himself despised both the German language 
and German literature, his great political and military 
achievements roused the national spirit of his people, and 
the classical period which followed averted the danger once 
for all. On the other hand, Dutch has absorbed many French 
words into the ordinary spoken and written language, though 
—as shown on p. 278—it has achieved a few native equiva¬ 
lents, where German has retained foreign terms. The fol¬ 
lowing is a selection of French terms in full use in contem¬ 
porary Dutch: horloge, pendule, vallei, rivier, pleizier, feit, succes, 
kalm, precies, logeren, vormen (Ger. ‘bilden’). 

18 


FGL 
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14 . Apart from the words Boot and Lotse English influence 
is not manifest until the late modern period. About a score 
of words, including Spleen, Lord, were known before the end 
of the eighteenth century, but it is the nineteenth and present 
centuries which witnessed the large influx. The chief spheres 
of life which draw on the English vocabulary are: (1) fashion, 
with words like Dress, Cut ‘cutaway’, Jumper, Sweater, Pull¬ 
over, Schal ‘scarf’, tailor-made and the adjectives fesch (from 
fashionable), smart; (2) business, with Clearing-house, Trust, 
managen; (3) politics, with Bill, Boykott, streiken, lynchen\ 
(4) sport, with Tennis, Racket, Turf, Tip, Training, trainieren. 
Box, gute Form, Maidenrennen, Start, Spurt, Rekord, Drahthaar- 
terrier, Gigvierer (in rowing), boxen, knock out (abbreviated to 
k.o.), kraulen ; (5) entertainments, with Clown, Girl, Film, 
Knockabout, Star, Jazz', (6) a miscellaneous group like Baby, 
Bowie ‘hock cup’, Humbug, Plaid ‘rug’, Park, Tunnel, Jury, 
Verdikt. Lore represents Lorry, Pinscher for a certain breed of 
dogs is said to come from pinching the ears and Ponylocken 
is used for a ‘ bang ’ or fringe. Some words are—as Hirt points 
out in his Etymologie der deutschen Sprache (Munich, 1921), 
p. 151—easily Germanized. Thus Dock forms Trockendock and 
technically ein-, aus-docken, trimmen ‘to trim a ship’ has 
vertrimmen, parken has Parkplatz, Film has a plural Filme, etc. 
Cf. further A. B. Stiven, Englischer Einfluss auf den deutschen 
Wortschatz (Zeulenroda, 1936). 

15 . A foreign word may be taken over in a form or meaning 
deviating from the original. In Germany der Keks, pi. die Kekse, 
is used for ‘ biscuits ’ and not cakes, Koks is used as a collective 
for ‘coke’, having been taken over from an old plural cokes, 
Schlips seems to be connected with slip, Gent has been used 
without the vulgar nuance of this abbreviation in English, 
and Flirt (as in French) means ‘ a flirtation’. Still more recent 
are tanken ‘to fill up (with petrol) ’, Tankstelle ‘filling station’; 
Tattersall ‘ riding school ’; Manchester (stress on second syllable 
as sometimes in North English usage) ‘corduroy’, Spleen for 
‘ crankiness ’ ( Verschrobenheit ) are, however, of long standing. 
French, too, has been mishandled with poussieren ‘to flirt’, 
Blamage ‘a let-down’ and Friseur ‘hairdresser’. The word 
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Smoking ‘dinner jacket, tuxedo’ in the continental languages 
perpetuates the former smoking-jacket worn by the military 
as part of a less ceremonious dress suit. 

16 . A foreign word, whether simple, composite or deriva¬ 
tive, may exert its influence by way of a literal translation. 
Thus the English word to cut ‘ to affect not to know socially ’ 
has suggested an extension of the use of schneiden, crossword 
puzzle gives Kreuzwortratsel (cf. Fr. concours de mots croises, 
Finnish risti-sana-arvoitus, etc.) and loud-speaker gives Laut- 
sprecher (cf. Fr. haut-parleur) . The process of translating ele¬ 
ment by element from a foreign language is known as 
‘Lehniibersetzung’ or loan-translation and the resulting pro¬ 
duct as an ‘Ubersetzungslehnwort’ or translation-loan (Fr. 
caique ‘tracing’). Many Latin and Greek words appear as 
translation-loans all over Europe. Some after being rendered 
in German passed into the Scandinavian languages and 
through Swedish into Finnish. The word chemin de fer arose 
in France, it was imitated in Italian with ferrovia, Span, ferro- 
carril, in German with Eisenbahn, in Swedish with jarnvdg and 
in Finnish with rautatie. A very full list of such words in 
German is given by Singer in the Zeitschr. fiir deutsche IVort- 
forschung, in, 220 and iv, 125. 

17 . A language often takes over from the foreigner whole 
phrases as well as single words. English has received from 
French le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle the idiom the game is not 
worth the candle, and a very large number of expressions are 
common to all the western languages. Sometimes they have 
their origin in popular speech and at other times they are 
literary. There is, of course, the possibility that certain sayings 
have originated independently in different countries, but 
there are also many cases where the migrations of a phrase 
are traceable. The sources of our knowledge of the early 
history of many are diverse. The short and pithy maxims of 
the Greeks and Romans are found in such popular medieval 
school-books as the Disticha de moribus adfilium (a compilation 
in hexameter couplets going back to the third or fourth 
century a.d.), the fables of Phaedrus which supply such inter¬ 
national expressions as vor Neid platzen, sich mit fremden Federn 
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schmiicken, warm und halt aus einem Munde blasen (found as far 
back as Aesop), der Lowenanteil (also Aesopian), old fairy 
tales of the Land of Cockayne {Schlaraffenland): dort fliegen 
einem die gebratenen Tauben in den Mund; the Herodotean 
Tischlein-deck-dich, etc.). The so-called ‘Sagwort’, e.g. de 
druwen sind suer, sag de Voss, as he nit derbi kunn, is at least as 
old as Phaedrus. 1 The classical sayings and proverbs came 
to Germany under the Carolingians and then, in a new 
influx, with the Humanists. Another source of many trans¬ 
lated sayings was the Bible in the Vulgate version; a glance 
at those given by Buchmann in his Gefliigelte Worte shows how 
many have entered into the everyday speech of both English¬ 
men and Germans. French, too, has added a large quota 
right from the Proverbes au vilain (a.d. 1174-96) onward. Der 
Appetit kommt beim Essen, das Bessere ist der Feind des Guten, jeder 
nach seinem Geschmack, keine Nachricht gute Nachricht, kein Rauch 
ohne Feuer and many others can be found in French. It is 
from the ‘fabliaux’ that the European languages draw die 
Haut des Baren, Siebenmeilenstiefel and die Kastanien aus dem 
Feuer holen. A great deal of information on these and other 
related points will be found in F. Seiler, Das Lehn-Sprichwort 
in his series Die deutsche Kultur im Spiegel des Lehnworts and in 
A. Taylor, The Proverb (Camb., Mass. 1931). 

18 . In discussing the desirability of foreign words in a 
language it is advisable to follow the lead given by T. Steche 
in Neue Wege zum reinen Deutsch (Breslau, 1925) and exclude 
from the discussion all guest-words ( Gastworter ) denoting 
exotic things, e.g. animals like the Kdnguruh, plants like the 
Pitchpine, potentates like the Sultan, implements like the 
Burnerang, geographical features like the Tundra, winds like 
the Sirokko or Monsun, customs, or rather ‘Unsitten’, like 
Pogrom, festivals like Ramadan, etc. These are obviously ir¬ 
replaceable and have to some extent the status of proper 
nouns. Nor can the regularly formed chemical terms in -an 
-ol, -id, -at, -it, etc., as laid down by the International Congress 
on chemical nomenclature held at Geneva in 1892, be touched. 
It is, indeed, not so much the recondite technical words of 

1 Cf. Phaedrus, Vulpis et Uca: “ Quam tangere ut non potuit, discedens ait:| 
Nondum matura est, nolo acerbam sumere”. 
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each science which are the subject at issue, though sporadic 
efforts have been made with varying success to germanize 
these, but rather those scientific words which both enter into 
the general speech of the educated and are taught in schools. 
Thus the biologist has brought in words like Urtiere (protozoa), 
Radertiere (radiolaria), Spaltpilze (schizomycetes), and the 
grammarian favours words like Dingwort or Hauptwort, Eigen- 
schaftswort, Fiirwort, Tatigkeitswort or fyitwort, Verhdltniswort 
(better than Vorwort), Bindewort; Werf all or erster Fall and so 
on, or Nennfall, fielfall, Besitzfall, Gebefall', Vorgegenwart 
(. Perfekt ), Vorvergangenhe.it ( Plusquamperfektum ), etc. Turning 
to the ‘Fremdworter’ which have crept into everyday speech 
and the average level of the literary language, we may with 
E. Richter ( Fremdwortkunde—AusNatur undGeisteswelt, No. 570) 
examine some of the motives which have led to their adop¬ 
tion. First we must recognize that to many the Fremdwort 
sounds grander and more aristocratic, e.g. Equipage {Waged), 
Diner {Essen), Toilette {Kleid). Hence it is often used for 
advertising, e.g. Hotel {Gasthof), prima. There is a certain 
flavour of international culture about words like Nuance, 
Milieu, Prazision, motivieren. Euphemism or delicacy explains 
the use of Honorar like our own ‘ honorarium ’ (but with h pro¬ 
nounced) and Matresse, which has now become so debased as 
to give way to {Haus)freundin. Sometimes the very looseness of 
meaning and vagueness of the foreign word is useful in helping 
the speaker over a gap, e.g. interessant, sympathisch, ‘likable, 
congenial ’, diskret, sich genieren, nervds, absolut. Occasionally the 
foreign word is easier to pronounce or easier to construct than 
the German equivalent, e.g. konstatieren for ‘festsetzen, fest- 
stellen’, which are both separable. At best the foreign word 
is welcomed in a desire for greater precision. The philosopher 
will require real and reell besides wirklich, ideal and ideell besides 
gedanklich and begrifflich, material and materiell besides stofflich. 
Hochschule is the genus of which Universitat is but a species. A 
Novelle ‘short story’ can be distinguished from a Kurzgeschichte 
‘ long short story, short novel ’ and poetisch is notwholly synony¬ 
mous with dichterisch. Sometimes, too, the foreign word provides 
a better nucleus for making derivatives, e.g. Centrum {zentral, 
zentralisieren, etc.), Telephon {-isch, -ieren), Harmonie {harmonisch, 
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harmonisieren) compared with Mittelpunkt, Fernsprecher (which 
has no easily formed adjectival or verbal derivatives, but cf. 
fernmiindlich), Ubereinstimmung ; here Finnish is better off, for 
it forms whole hosts of new derivatives with keski ‘centre’, 
puhelin ‘telephone’ and sopu ‘harmony’. 

19 . The way of the purist is hard, for the taste for foreign 
words may go back to the foreign governess in the nursery. 
Every time a new German equivalent is put forward it is apt 
to meet with stubborn resistance, but especially since 1918 
both the schools and administrative action have achieved 
much. The pioneer work had been done by Stephan, the 
popular Postmaster-General, who in 1874—5 succeeded in 
Germanizing many postal terms, so that now the normal 
forms are einschreiben (rekommandieren), postlagernd [paste restante), 
Umschlag (Kuvert) and recently Anschrifl for Adresse. The rail¬ 
ways, too, have adopted Fahrkarte (often reduced to Karte), 
-schein (Billett), Abteil (Rupee), Bahnsteig (Perron), etc. Auto, 
Chauffeur (Schoffor) and Radio are still pretty general in place of 
Kraftwagen —though Wagen is often used like ‘car’— Fiihrer and 
Rundfunk. As football became more popular, English terms 
were replaced by German terms like Tor ‘goal’, Sturmer 
‘ forward ’, abseits ‘off-side’, ackern ‘to dribble ineptly’, etc. Some 
words are extraordinarily hard to dispense with, e.g. System, 
Methode, methodisch. Dr Steche has rather a drastic suggestion 
to meet such cases. He would not so much resort to com¬ 
position as to derivation with affixes, e.g. Arbeitung (Methode), 
Warmheit (Temperatur), linisch (linear), etc., just as E. Richter 
suggests Richte for Anschrift more on the lines of children’s 
make-shift words like Liege for Chaise longue. A considerable 
number of proposals, too, have been published in the journal 
of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein (founded in 1885), 
which has done excellent work in sharpening the linguistic 
sense and making for precision and clearness. Among special 
vocabularies of recent date mention may be made of the 
mathematical and biological terms for which German equi¬ 
valents are proposed in Unterrichtsblatter fur Mathematik und 
Naturwissenschaften, 41. Jahrgang (1935), pp. 225-31, 231-8. 
They have the merit of stating clearly when the foreign 
term is irreplaceable (Faktor, Funktion, Periode, Pyramide, etc.). 
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Dutch in some cases has been more successful than German 
in finding native equivalents, e.g. wiskunde ‘Mathematik’, 
letterkunde ‘Literatur’, zenuw ‘Nerv’, stelsel ‘System’, etc. 
No Germanic language has, however, excelled the purism of 
modern Icelandic with rafmagn ‘electricity’ [raj ‘amber’), 
velhjol ‘motor bike’, bifreid ‘motor car’ (bif ‘motion’), sxma 
‘to telephone’, simskeyti ‘telegram’, etc. 

20 . We may now briefly consider the part played by 
German in supplying words to other languages. Some 
Germanic language—though probably not in Germany—was 
a source for adoptions by Finnish and Lapp, such as Finn. 
kuningas, rengas ‘ring’, etc. West Germanic tribes gave Latin 
such words as alces ‘ elk ’, urns ‘ aurochs ’ (both in Caesar), ganta 
‘goose’ (Pliny) and glesum (Tacitus), ‘amber’, cf. O.E. glser, 
and more specifically Frankish has left its mark on French. 
Some loans in Slavic may go back to the first Christian 
centuries, e.g. Czech nebozez< *naba-gaiza l \n\auger' and 
Old Russ, shelom < *xelma ‘helmet’. Gothic words appear 
to have spread from Southern Russia, e.g. khleb < hlaib, 
kupiP<kdupdn, lechit ’ ‘to doctor’< lekeis and steklo ‘glass’< 
stikls (cf. V. Kiparsky, Die gemeinslavischen Lehnworter aus dem 
Germanischen ( Anm. Acad. Sci. Fern, xxxii, 1934) reported on 
by A. S. C. Ross, Leeds Studies in English, m, 2). After about 
a.d. 600 these are followed by izba<stuba, myto<muta ‘ Maute ’, 
vitjaj < vikingr. Cf. further A. Stender-Petersen, Slavisch- 
germanische Lehnwortkunde (Goteborg, 1927). Gothic appears 
to have influenced Old Prussian and Lithuanian (cf. H. Hirt, 
Beitr. xxm, 344 ff.), and many German expressions were 
adopted subsequently with the advance of the Teutonic order. 
German, too, has furnished Russian with many words, e.g. 
military and technical, cf. O. Schrader, ‘Die germanischen 
Bestandteile des russischen Wortschatzes und ihre kultur- 
geschichtliche Bedeutung’ ( Wissensch. Beihefte zur Zeitschr. des 
allg. deutschen Sprachvereins, 4th series, Hefte 23, 24). The 
Hanse merchants brought many German words to the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries. German loan-words from the period 
abound in Lithuanian, cf. K. Alminauskis, Die Germanismen 
des Litauischen: Teil 1, Die deutschen Lehnworter im Litauischen, 
Kaunas, n.d. (after 1932). For Lettish Johann Sehwers has 
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supplied not only a glossary, but also a series of illuminating 
essays in his Sprachlich-kulturhistorische Untersuchungen vornehmlich 
iiber den deutschen Einfluss im Lettischen (Leipzig, 1936) in which 
he draws attention to the influence on terms of clothing, 
houses, implements, church, school, army, etc. For German 
influence on Polish, cf. W. Kaestner, Die deutschen Lehnworter 
im Polnischen, Leipzig, 1935, and on Wendish, cf. H. H. Biele- 
feldt, Die deutschen Lehnworter im Obersorbischen, Leipzig, 1933. 
English, too, received words from Low German, e.g. M.E. 
grote (from Bremen?), queer (if from quer), slot ‘bolt 5 , but it is 
not always easy to distinguish them from Dutch. The number 
of words taken directly from German is small, e.g. minerals 
like bismuth ( Wismut), cobalt, feldspar (Feldspat), gneiss, meer¬ 
schaum, quartz ( Quarz), shale, wacke, wolfram, zinc, to which the 
geologist might add Bunter, Keuper and the names of the glacial 
periods, etc. Apart from these we find hock (originally Hoch- 
heimer, then generalized), poodle, landau ( Landauer ), Zeitgeist, 
Ablaut, Wanderlust, kindergarten and some loan-translations like 
sound-shift, field-grey, psychological moment (from Moment really 
‘factor’), etc. Cf. C. T. Carr, German influence on the English 
vocabulary (Soc. Pure Engl. Tract 42, Oxford, 1934). 

ADDENDUM 

The nomenclature of loan-expressions was developed by W. 
Betz in Der Einflufi des Lat. auf den hd. Wortschatz—I Der Abrogans 
(1936) and Deutsch und Lateinisch (Bonn, 1949). A ‘Lehniiber- 
setzung 5 like Lautsprecher is distinguished from a ‘ Lehnubertragung 5 
like Vaterland (patria). E. Ohmannhas studied ‘Lehnwendungen 5 
or ‘loan locutions’ in M.H.G. and Middle Netherlandish. On all 
problems, cf. the useful summary by E. Haugen: ‘The analysis of 
linguistic borrowing’ in Language, xxvi, 21 off. 

Excellent work on Ialian influence on M.H.G. is found in 
E. Ohmann’s articles in Annales Ac. Scient. fennicae, li, 2 and by his 
pupil Marjatta Wis on Italianisms in German from 1350 to 1600 
(Ricerche sopra gli italianismi etc., Helsinki, 1955). For influence on 
N.H.G. cf. E. Ohmann in Neuphil. Mitteilungen, lii, i5ff. 

For English loans before 1700 (groom, park, etc.) P. F. Ganz, 
Der Einjlufi des engl. auf den deutschen Wortschatz 14.90-1815 (Berlin, 
1957) supplemented by Philip M. Palmer, The Influence of English 
on the German Vocabulary to 1800 (Univ. of California, i960) and 
E. Erametsa, Engl. Lehnpragungen in der deutschen Empfindsamkeit des 
18. Jahrhunderts (Helsinki, 1955). 



CHAPTER V 


A SURVEY OF THE GERMAN 
VOCABULARY 

I. THE NATIVE ELEMENTS 

1. The basis of the German vocabulary is still Indo- 
European. Among heirlooms from the distant past we find 
the pronouns like ich, mich, du, dich, der ; the numerals; the 
nouns of kinship like Vater, Mutter, Bruder, Schwester, Schwieger ; 
parts of the body like Auge, Nase, Ohr, Hals, Arm, Fuss ; 
domestic animals like Hund, Ochs, Stier, Schwein, Gans ; com¬ 
mon activities like bauen, beissen, binden, decken, fallen, fangen, 
gehen, stehen, sitzen, steigen, werfen, zeigen, wissen, among other 
prevalent categories. To be sure there is in Primitive Ger¬ 
manic a residue of untraced words which have led some 
scholars like S. Feist to postulate a non-Indo-European 
strain in the early vocabulary, but in some cases it would be 
safer to assume the loss of a word in other Indo-European 
languages rather than its non-existence within the family. 
Gothic shows us how words can be isolated. Thus haihs ‘one- 
eyed clearly cognate with Lat. caecus, stands alone within the 
Germanic group, as does also baups ‘deaf’, which appears to 
have a cognate in Welsh byddar of the same meaning. Some 
non-Indo-European words may have an onomatopoeic 
origin, as is suggested in the case of Miiwe and hissen. Schirmer 
in his Deutsche Wortkunde (Sammlung Goschen, No. 929, 
pp. 35 ff.) gives a formidable list of Germanic innovations, 
but parallels of greater or less plausibility have been dis¬ 
covered for a considerable number of them, e.g. Brot (Lat. 
defrutum ‘must boiled down’), braten (Lat. fretale ‘frying- 
pan’), Hand (*kont as in TpiocKovTa), etc. However, it must be 
admitted that even some of the commonest Germanic words 
have so far baffled the etymologist, e.g. breit, bringen (unless 
a blend of y/bher and y/enek ), dumm, halten, Luft, Re gen, treiben, 
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trinken and the sea-terms See, Klippe, leek and Kahn among 
others. 

2 . West Germanic brought its quota of additions to the 
vocabulary. Some words point to an advance in specific 
occupations, e.g. in brewing with words like Bier, Gischt 
‘yeast’, £uber and perhaps Bottich; in farming with Schaf, 
Rind, Fdrse ‘heifer’, Molke, Biest ‘beestings’, Halfter, Garbe, 
jaten and Herbst. Many new derivatives were formed especially 
to meet the requirements of abstract expression, e.g. lernen, 
dienen, Dienst, Kunst, Gedanke, Schuld. However, the specifically 
West Germanic is small compared with the enormous stock of 
Common Germanic stems. 

3 . During the O.H.G. period it was the clerics who trans¬ 
lated from Latin that enriched the vocabulary, and none 
more so than Notker. He displayed great tact and felicity 
in his Germanizations, many of which are based upon an 
analysis of meaning rather than a mere imitation of form, 
e.g. selbwaltig 1 free-willed ’, zuofuogi [applicatio) . Unfortunately 
he remained a somewhat isolated phenomenon, and it was 
not until the coming of the great mystics like Meister Eckehart, 
Suso, Tauler that the abstract vocabulary was set on a firmer 
footing. The mystics did not shrink from expounding the most 
baffling experiences. They stretched the use of words already 
existing and tried to make their meaning clearer by adding a 
number of synonyms or alternative expressions. They did not 
mind deriving new words sometimes independently and 
sometimes under the suggestion of Latin, cf. R. Fahrner, 
Wortsinn und Wortschopfung bei Meister Eckehart (Marburg, 
1928). Thus they formed a host of words in -heit, e.g. zitheit 
(temporalitas), kldrheit, persdnlicheit, nichtheit, and in -unge, e.g. 
schouwunge (visio ). They had a marked predilection for com¬ 
pounds and derivatives of bilde and vliegen, e.g. ebenbilde, 
innluz, uzoluz, cf. indruc, in which the impress of the seal 
symbolized mystical union. Here the foundation of philo¬ 
sophical terminology was laid. 

4 . In the eighteenth century Wolff did much to establish 
the modern vocabulary of the philosopher and mathematician. 
Many of the neologisms of the first half of the century were 
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pilloried by Schonaich’s Neologisch.es Worterbuch of 1754, who 
sets his face against such forms in present-day use as Abart, 
Abhang, Mittelding, Uberlieferung. In ‘Der Einfluss des Pietis- 
mus auf die Sprachedes 18. Jahrhunderts’ ( Vierteljahresschrift, 
xl, 1931) Sperber discusses such words as gemiitlich, Aufschluss, 
Einsicht, keiliger Schauer, entgegenjauchzen. 

5 . The revival of interest in the medieval, beginning with 
the Swiss critics and taken up actively by the writers of 
‘Sturm und Drang’ and the Romantic school, resuscitated 
such words as Fehde, Gau (recently popularized first by the 
‘Jugendbewegung’ and then by National Socialism), Haiti, 
Sippe (now a technical term in social history), bieder, hehr, kiinden. 
These compensate somewhat for the loss of many M.H.G. 
words like barn [bairn), diech [thigh), diet, gahen, wuofen [weep), 
wirs —a problem discussed by Karl von Bahder’s treatise Z ur 
Wortwahl in der Friihneuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache (Heidelberg, 

1925)- 

Klopstock did much to develop the expression of emotion 
and either originated or spread the use of words like entgegen¬ 
jauchzen, seelenvoll, hingegossen; Irre, Siisse and other abstracts 
in -e; simple verbs instead of composite, e.g. schrecken, dorren, 
schatten —all these tendencies anticipating those of Expres¬ 
sionism by over a century and a half. Goethe’s writings show 
the marks of all his different phases of interest, e.g. the 
anacreontic with words like munter, zartlich, Busen, succeeded 
by the ‘Sturm und Drang’ up to his classical period, when 
he strove for greater balance. He did not altogether eschew 
dialectal (principally Thuringian) words, e.g. Schlippermilch, 
gatlich, kauzen, and he coined a number of forms including 
Weltliteratur. Schiller is apparently responsible for intro¬ 
ducing Blaustruinpf [blue stocking', bas bleu) and made con¬ 
siderable use of archaisms in his historical dramas and of 
dialect forms especially in Wilhelm Tell, where he makes an 
effective use of Firn, Naue, Fohn, etc.—all from his reading of 
Swiss German. 

6. Among the principal innovations in vocabulary in the 
New High German period generally Behaghel in his Gesch. 
5th ed. pp. 45ff. mentions the following: the shortening by 
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suppression of an affix of such words as Ausdriickung ( expressio), 
Neugierigkeit, sichtbarlich, idealisch ; the emergence of ‘letter- 
words’ like D-zug ( Durchgangszug ), L-zug ( Luxuszug ), P.S. 
(Pferdestarke), G.m.b.H. (Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung)', 
the use of the agentive suffix -er to indicate a transient agent, 
e.g. Absender des Briefes, Verfasser eines Werkes; the formation 
of denominal verbs, e.g. ernten, maikafern ‘to get wound up 
to make a speech’, mensendiecken ‘to do physical training for 
women a la Mensendieck’ (a Dutch-American physician), 
kukirolen ‘to try a certain corn-cure’, mullern ‘to do Muller 
exercises’, etc.; the wide use of compounds with an adjective 
as first component, e.g. Altmeister, Kleinbahn, Vollmilch, Tief- 
stufe and a vast number of ‘coalescences’, e.g. Kurzarbeiter 
‘short-time worker’, Einfamilienhaus, Grundsteinlegung. 

Many writers and politicians have coined striking words 
or phrases ( Schlagworter , i.e. ‘catchwords’) born of the pre¬ 
occupations of the time and charged with emotion, e.g. 
Nietzsche’s Ubermensch, Herdentiere, blonde Bestie, der psycho- 
logische Moment, Bismarck’s Blut und Eisen, the critics’ Naturalis- 
mus, Heimatkunst, neue Sachlichkeit. A good collection is given 
by O. Ladendorf in his Historisches Schlagworterbuch (Strass- 
burg, 1906) and in numerous articles in the Zeitschrifl fur 
deutsche Wortkunde. In our own time we may observe how 
the scientific and technical cliches of the last century ( auslosen , 
Kraftfeld, fuchtwahl) gave way after 1918 to the expres- 
sionistic Ballung, Schau, etc. With the National Socialists 
came Nazi, N.S.D.A.P. ( = Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Ar- 
beiter-Partei); S.A. (= Sturmabteilung ‘storm detachment’), 
S.A.Mann ‘storm-trooper’, Braunhemd; S.S. (= Schutzstaffel 
‘bodyguard’), Schwarzhemd ; H.J. ( — Hitler-Jugend), Pimpf (cf. 
‘cub’); B.D.M. (= Bund deutscher Madel); Ftihrer, Fiihrer- 
prinzip (i.e. ‘Gehorsam nach oben, Verantwortung nach 
unten’); Gleichschaltung ‘co-ordination’ (metaphor from elec¬ 
tric power-stations); dynamic terms like Aufbruch, Umbruch, 
Einsatz', revival of older forms like Jungmaid (corresponding 
to Pimpf), Bannfiihrer, Gau (in Gauleiter), etc. 

7 . The following sections discuss (1) proper names ( Eigen- 
namen), i.e. A, personal names (Personennamen) ; B, place- 
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names (Ortsnamen) ; (2) group dialects (Sondersprachen) ; (3) 
changes of meaning ( Bedeutungswandel ). 

II. PROPER NAMES 

A. PERSONAL NAMES 
( a ) Forenames 

8. With the exception of the Italic branch, most Indo- 
European languages formed their personal names by com¬ 
bining two stems either of which could be a substantive or 
adjective, e.g. Gk. locpo-KAps (0-0965 ‘wise’, kAsos ‘fame’), Skt. 
Deva-datta ‘God-given 5 (cf. Theodore), Russ. Bole-slav (bole 
‘more 5 , slav ‘fame’), Germanic Hildebrand, Hadubrand, Grim- 
hild, etc. There is a considerable agreement between different 
languages in the meanings of the constituents, e.g. Gaulish 
Catu-rix, O.H.G. Hadu-rih\ Gaulish Catu-volcus, O.H.G. Hadu- 
walh, etc.; Gk. Aripo-odevris, O.H.G. Volk-hart; Gk. ©pocou- 
pouAos, O.H.G. Kuon-rdt. In Germanic women’s names had 
second components distinct from the males, e.g. -burg, -gard, 
-hild, -run. The components of names are often connected with 
warfare (hari- in Herwig, ger in Gemot, brand in Hiltibrand ), 
power and fame (rich in Friedrich, megin in Meinhold, mari in 
Dittmar, hruot in Ruprecht, Robert, and hlut in Ludwig), religion 
(Albwin ‘friend of the elves’, Anshelm, cf. arises or AEsir) and 
personal qualities (rat in Kuonrat, berht in Ruprecht, Berchthold, 
and Wolf'va. Wolfgang). Families tended to repeat one or the 
other component, e.g. Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand. For 
further particulars cf. F. Solmsen, Indogerm. Eigennamen als 
Spiegel der Kulturgeschichte and the article on ‘ Personennamen 5 
in Brockhaus, Konv.-Lexikon (with bibliography). 

9 . Beside the double names there were short forms like 
Hagano, Heimo, hypocoristic forms like Ebbo for Eberhard, Kuono, 
Gero and the Langobardic Ago for Agilulfus and Aggo for 
Agobardus (R. Loewe, Germ. Sprachwissenschaft, 4thed. 1, 101 ff.). 
Short names occurring in New High German are Heinze, 
Hinz for Heinrich, Wiilfing for Wolf-, etc. Then, too, there are 
children’s forms like Dudo for Liudolf, cf. Eng. Bob, Dick, etc. 
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10. It was not until the eleventh century that under the 
influence of Christianity the Old Germanic names were often 
supplanted by Hebrew, Greek and Latin names from the 
Bible and Saints’ legends, and by the fifteenth century 
‘Christian’ names predominate. They, too, develop hypo¬ 
coristic forms, e.g. Beppo for Josef, Hans for Johannes, Tonnies 
from Antonins, Lars from Laurentius, Lisa for Elisabeth, Kathe or 
Trine for Katharina, Grete for Margareta, Swiss Vroni for Veronica. 
After the Reformation the Protestants tended to use biblical 
names like David, Samuel, Elias, etc. and to form once again 
binary compounds like Gotthold or Gottlieb and phrase-words 
like Fiirchtegott, Leberecht. The Roman Catholics added a few 
of the newer Saints’ names like Xaver and Aloys[ius). Just as 
loyalty to the Royal Family in England produced an abun¬ 
dance of names like Victoria, Alexandra, etc., so loyalty to 
the Prussian dynasty led to a profusion of the names Friedrich 
and Wilhelm, cf. August in Saxony and Josef or Franz Josef in 
Austria. The eighteenth century saw the rise of double names 
(found in the sixteenth century), e.g. Christian Fiirchtegott, 
Friedrich Wilhelm 1 , as well as French names like Louise (hypo¬ 
coristic Lulu), Annemarie, Liselotte, English like Fanny or the 
Ossianic Oskar and Selma. In the most recent period there 
has been a return to the picturesque names of the Germanic 
past, e.g. Horst, Gunter, Wolf, Siegfried, Balder, or in its ‘ Nordic ’ 
form Baldur (cf. the names Torsten, Malte, Eilert from the 
North). 

(, b ) Surnames 

11 . In the oldest German, as in Hebrew and Greek, a 
person was often designated by a single name, e.g. Otfried, 
Radbert, like Abraham or Pheidias. Double names occur 
sporadically in such Latin forms as Hrabanus Maurus or Mother 
Labeo, in which ‘ labeo ’ is a nickname meaning ‘ thick-lipped ’. 
There is no trace, however, of the Roman use of triple names 
like Gains lulius Caesar. 

12 . All the Germanic languages have had recourse to the 

1 Eitel Friedrich, lit. ‘only Frederick*, where double names were usual, cf. 
M. Gottschald, Deutsche Namenkun.de, p. 53. 
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method of adding the father’s name as a further means of 
identification. Thus we find corresponding to such Hebrew 
forms as Joshua, son of Nun or Greek ’AAKi(3ia8r|S or Celtic 
Ap Rhys (Welsh), Mhic Dhomhnuill (Scots Gaelic), Ua ‘grand¬ 
son’ (Irish), the O.H.G. Hadubrand Hildebrandes sum, Norse 
Olav Audunsson, etc. These ever-shifting surnames survived 
longest among the Icelanders and the Frisians. 

In Germany we find cases of -sohn, e.g. Behrensohn, con¬ 
tracted -sen, Jakobsen (=Jameson), Hansen (=Jackson), 
Hinrichsen (= Harrison), Johannsen (=Johnson); genitive -s, 
e.g. Behrens, Bartels, Ebers, Sanders, Wilmanns, Helmholtz 
<Helmoldes\ Latin genitives in -i or -a, e.g. Adami, Georgi, 
Nicolai, Jacharia. ; and occasionally the uninflected form of the 
ancestral name, e.g. Hermann, Wilhelm. Diminutive endings 
occur in Bocklin, Siitterlin, Frankel, with which we can com¬ 
pare Grosshans and Kleinpaul. 

13. Sometimes, as in the case of the English surnames 
French, Scott, Welsh, we find in German national or tribal 
names, no doubt applied to the setder in the midst of a com¬ 
munity of different provenance, e.g. Baier, Deutsch, Fleming, 
Sachs, Schlesinger, Schwab, Wendt ‘a Wend’ and Unger ‘a 
Hungarian’. Just as in the Nibelungenlied place-names are 
used for specification, e.g. Hagene von Tronje (Tronege ), i.e. 
Kirchberg in the Alsatian Nordgau, but popularly con¬ 
nected with Troja or Riiedeger von Bechelaren (Pochlar on the 
Danube), so we find the name of the ancestral castle per¬ 
sisting through several generations in the case of Von Husen. 
Obvious cases of derivation from localities are Bach, Beethoven, 
i.e. ‘beet garden’, Berg, Brockes<Brockhaus ‘marsh-house’, 
Stein, Wiese, Weissenfels, in which the place itself suffices, 
Berger, Steiner, Tobler<tobel ‘a ravine, cleugh’, Neustatter, in 
which a personal suffix is added, and Arnberg, Imhoff, Jumsteg, 
in which the preposition is still observable. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the name of a house, the sign of an inn or shop 
may supply the family name, e.g. Abt, Engel , Kaiser, Ochs, 
Rebhuhn, Spiess, Wolf, but some may be nicknames or indicate 
retainership. The reference to a dwelling appears in Althaus, 
Neuhaus, Althof Neuhof 
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14. In English many names originally designated qualities 
of the individual, e.g. Black, Brown, Green, Grey, White, Long, 
Strong, Young, Whitehead, Curie ; these are paralleled by 
Schwarz, Braun, Griin, Grau, Weiss, Lang(e), Stark, Jung, 
Weisshaupt or Witkop, Kraus{e). Schiller is originally Schilher 
‘squinter’. Of the professional names two keep the old 
participial ending in -and, viz. Weigand or Wiegand ‘fighter’ 
and Wieland, the famous smith; many like Becker, Ferber, 
Gartner or Gartner, Gerber, Metzger, Schafer or Hirt and Seiler 
have English parallels in Baker, Dyer, Gard[e)ner, Tanner, 
Butcher, Shepherd and Roper respectively. The shoemaker ap¬ 
pears not only in Schumacher and Schumann, but also in 
Schuchardt and Schubert, both from schuoch-wiirhte ‘ shoe-wright 
Badeker is the Low German form of Bdttcher (= Ktifer ‘ cooper ’), 
Schroder and Schroer are synonymous with Schneider, Ayrer is an 
egg-dealer, Plattner an armourer, and Lachmann a leech. The 
persistence of such names is facilitated by the fact that many 
offices and professions were hereditary, hence too names like 
Graf, Kdmmerer, Marschall, Vogt; Meier is even commoner than 
our Farmer. Sometimes the professions are masked under a 
Latin name, e.g. Faber for Schmidt, Mercator for Kaufmann, 
Textor for Weber, Vietor for Fassbinder, Sartor for Schneider, Pistor 
(Pfister) for Backer. In the Renaissance many names were 
Latinized, e.g. Reimarus, Curtius ( Kurz), Gryphius ( Greif ), 
Thomasius, Vulpius for Fuchs, Magnus for Gross ; a few were given 
a Greek form, e.g. Neander for Neumann and Xylander or 
Psilander for Holzmann, or Melanchthon ‘Schwarzerd’. 

15. In many cases the Christian name of the ancestor has 
been much abraded in the course of time, e.g. Markus > Marx, 
Philippas > Lipps, Balthasar > Balzer, Swrit> Seujfert and Sievers, 
Hildebrand> Hilpert, Eberhard> Ebert. Goethe, Gotz are hypo¬ 
coristic for a compound of Gott-, cf. Godecke as diminutive of 
Gottfried, Wernicke of Werner, Uz of Ulrich, Lessing perhaps of 
Lazarus, Pietsch of Petrus, Thies of Matthias, Lons of Apollonius, 
Enders and Drews of Andrews, Noldeke of Arnold, Stinnes of 
Augustin, Niels and Nelson of Cornelius (but Scandinavian Nils 
from Nicolaus), Closs or Claus of Nicolaus, Dierks and Tietz and 
Tiedge of Dietrich, Heine of Heinrich, Frings of Severinus. 
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16. The time of the year when the birth took place is 
implied by such names as Lenz, Sommer, Winter, Freytag and 
perhaps—as Kluge indicates—by the Saints’ names in the 
genitive, e.g. Jacobi, Mickaelis. Cf. the use of Christmas and 
Noel as fore-names in English-speaking countries. 

B. PLACE-NAMES 

17. All the different settlers on German soil have left their 
mark on the place-names, whether of towns, villages, rivers, 
mountains, forests or fields. Among the oldest names of 
natural features, recorded by Roman writers, but going back 
to Celtic or pre-Celtic settlers are the following: (1) forests, 
e.g. Hercynia silva for the ‘ Mittelgebirge’ east of the Rhine 
and north of the Danube (Aristotle ’ApKuvia perhaps with 
Celtic loss oip- from Perkunia, cf. *perq v ‘oak’ or Goth . fairguni 
‘mountain’, also M.H.G. Virgunt between Anspach and 
Ellwangen), Abnoba ‘Black Forest’, Bacenis (in Caesar ap¬ 
parently the Harz, but the O.H.G. Buohhunna, lit. beech 
wood, was near Fulda) and the Teutoburgensis saltus, i.e. the 
Osning at the head waters of Ems and Lippe, Iripavct uAt} 
‘Thiiringer Wald’, T a|3pf|Ta uAr| ‘Bohmerwald’; (2) moun¬ 
tains, e.g. Alpes, Jura, mons Vosegus (cf. Wasgenwald ‘Vosges’), 
Taunus, Sudetes (then the ‘Erzgebirge’), Carpates, MtiAi|36kov opos 
‘Harz’, OuavSaAim opp ‘Riesengebirge’; (3) rivers, usually 
feminine in the Germanic areas of the centre, e.g. Rhenus 
[Rhein with Latin-influenced spelling from M.H.G. Rin with 
Celtic i<e), Vacalus (Waal), Scaldis (Scheldt), Mosa (Meuse), 
Mosella, Nava (Nahe), Lupia (Lippe), Moenus (Main), Nicur 
(Neckar); Danuvius (M.H.G. Tuonouwe fern.), Licca (Lech), 
Aenus (Inn); Amisia (Ems), Visurgis (Weser), Albis (Elbe), 
Sala (Saale), Uiadros (Oder), Varta (Warthe) and Vistula 
The origin of some of the smaller river names in Western 
Germany in -pe (shifted -ef) is still disputed. The pre-Roman 
suffix -aco appears in the towns Moguntiacum (Mainz), 
Antunnacum (Andernach) and Tolbiacum (Ziilpich), the Celtic 
noun -dunum in Jarten (Tarodunum) and the simplex Thun, 
and -magus ‘field’ in Noviomagus Batavorum (Nijmegen), 
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N. Treverorum (Neumagen), TV. Nemetum (Speier), Rigomagus 
(Remagen), Borbetomagus (Worms). Other settlement or for¬ 
tress names dating from the Roman period are Traiectum, 
lit. ‘ferry’ (Utrecht), Colonia Agrippina or Col. Ara Agrippinensis 
(Cologne)—an ‘oppidum’ of the Ubii renamed in a.d. 50 
in honour of the daughter of Germanicus— Divitia (Deutz), 
Confluentes, i.e. of Rhine and Moselle (Koblenz), Augusta 
Treverorum (Trier), Bingium (Bingen), Taberna (Zabern), 
Basilia (Basel) an encampment in a.d. 374. Some names 
have completely disappeared, e.g. Castra vetera (Xanten), 
Iuvavum (Salzburg), Argentoratum destroyed by the Alemanni 
in a.d. 357 and rebuilt as Stratiburgum (Strassburg) and the 
famous spas Aquae Mattiacae (Wiesbaden) from the tribal 
name and Aquae Aurelianae (Baden Baden) from the emperor 
Aurelian (t 275). To the south were Turicum (Zurich), 
Constantia (Konstanz) founded by Constantius Chlorus in 
a.d. 300 and Brigantium (Bregenz). The Danubian towns 
included Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg), Regina Castra (Re¬ 
gensburg), Batava (Passau) formerly the Celtic Boiodunum 
renamed after the 9th Batavian cohort, Lentia (Linz) and 
Vindobona (Vienna) a garrison town from about a.d. 50. 

In the post-Roman period Slavic (Wendish) immigrants 
from the east have left traces in such names as Jena, Liibeck , 
Leipzig ( Lipsk<lipa ‘lime-tree’), Dresden (Drezdzani ‘marsh- 
folk’), Potsdam ( Poztupimi , a Wendish fishing village) and 
Breslau (from the Bohemian duke Wratislaw I about a.d. 900) 
as well as in the suffixes -itz ( Strelitz, Liegnitz, Pegnitz ), -ow 
(. Levetzow, Treptow) and -in ( Berlin which is recorded in a.d. 
1244, Stettin, Schwerin, Wettin —all stressed on the last syllable). 
The Lithuanian -it appears in Tilsit. To the Merovingians 
Germany owes Duisburg (if from Dispargium of Gregory of 
Tours) and Wurzburg and to Carolingian military and mis¬ 
sionary activities Halle, Paderborn ( Patris brunna, i.e. source of 
the Pader), Corvey (the Benedictine abbey of Corbeia nova 
founded a.d. 816 and administered by monks from Corbie 
in Picardy), Osnabruck and Hamburg. These were followed by 
the establishment of royal residences at Ulm in a.d. 854 and 
Kassel in a.d. 913 and the emergence of Braunschweig (‘Brunes 
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wik’) in a.d. 1031, of Numberg (of doubtful origin— nurung 
‘new land’ or hypocoristic of Norbert), Stuttgart (lit. ‘stud 
farm’), Diisseldorf, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, and Hannover (hon 
overe, dat. on the high bank) in the twelfth century. 

18 . The German names are either simple like Au, Berg, 
Hof, Weiler or composite words consisting of a determinant 
word (j Bestimmungswort) and a nucleus ( Grundwort ). The de¬ 
terminant may be an adjective, e.g. Weissenfels, or a sub¬ 
stantive, e.g. Lindenfels, Feldkirch, Kirchheim. It is often the 
name of a settler or of some personage connected with the 
establishment of the locality, e.g. Hersfeld (Hariaulfsfelt), 
Konigsberg (founded by the Teutonic Order and named after 
King Ottokar II in a.d. 1255), Charlottenburg (after the castle 
built in 1696 by the Kurfiirst Friedrich III for his wife), 
Konigswusterhausen (seat of the ‘ Jagdschloss ’ and ‘Tabakskol- 
legium’ of King Friedrich Wilhelm I), Karlsruhe (established 
1752-82 by the margrave Karl Wilhelm von Baden-Durlach), 
Friedrichshafen (1811, after King Friedrich of Wiirttemberg, 
formerly called Buchhorn from the counts of that name), 
Ludwigshafen (formerly the Rheinschanze or bridgehead of a.d. 
1606, renamed in a.d. 1845 after the duke of Wiirttemberg). 

The second or nuclear component of the place-name may 
designate some natural feature of the landscape. Thus we find 
such designations connected with (1) the flowing water, as -ach 
from -acha ( Kirnach ), -bach (Katzbach ; L.G. -beck in Wandsbeck), 
-bronn (Heilbronn; L.G. -born in Paderborn); (2) lakes and pools, 
e.g. Maria Laach and various names in -pfuhl, -maar, -weiher; 

(3) marshes with -bruch (Wildenbruch), -moor, -moos, -marsch; 

(4) water-meadows with Au; (5) islands with -werd, -worth 
(Donauworth), -werder —cf. Eng. -worth; (6) mountains and hills 
with -hohe, -hiigel, -berg, -stauf (Hohenstaufen —originally a goblet 
without a stand), -halde, -leite (both meaning ‘slope’), -scheid 
‘water-shed’, etc.; (7) woods and forests with -forst (from forestis 
‘the waste’), -hart (a mountain wood, e.g. in Spessart from 
spehteshart), -horst (undergrowth, copse, e.g. in Freckenhorst), -busch, 
-lohe (loh ‘glade’, e.g. in Hohenlohe), -brtihl ‘marshy ground with 
much undergrowth’ (synonymous with -strut), -ried ‘reedy marsh 
land’, etc.; (8) fields, heaths, meadows with -fold, -heide, -wiese, 
-wang (‘a flowery mead’, e.g. in Feuchtwangen), -lar ‘cattle- 
pasture’ ( Wetzlar ). Among the designations of man’s handiwork 

19-2 
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we may refer to the names in the north in -deich and -damm ; words 
denoting a clearing made in the woodland like riuti with forms 
-reuten and in L.G. and C.G. -roden, e.g. Riitli, Wernigerode and 
Benrath ; the many ending in -furt, -heim, -stadt, -dorf, -weiler, -markt, 
-kirche, -miinster, -zell, -burg. The word -leben (Aschersleben ) found 
in North Thuringian has a parallel in the Jutish -lev; it means 
an inheritance and is thought to have been imported by the 
Germanic tribe known as the Varini. The -ing- suffix with dat. 
pi. ending occurs in Sackingen, Lothringen, etc., while the last 
syllable of Holstein and Wursten contains the L.G. word -saten 
‘settlers’. Sometimes names are taken along by colonists and 
given to a new town, e.g. Frankfurt an der Oder , and sometimes 
places of like names have to be kept apart by adding another, e.g. 
Monchen-Gladbach (lit. ‘Monks’ Gladbach’), Konigswusterhausen, 
Oberammergau. Many go back to old dative or locative cases, 
e.g. Andermatt ‘on the meadow’ (cf. in English Attercliffe), Alten- 
stadt, Altenburg, Munchen < Munichen ‘zu den Monchen’, Esslingen, 
Gottingen, etc. 


III. GROUP DIALECTS 

19 . We propose to use the term ‘group dialects’ as the 
equivalents of the German Sondersprachen and French langues 
speciales. The word contrasts with ‘regional dialects’, for it 
refers to those specific forms of a language which are em¬ 
ployed by groups of speakers in a particular social setting 
apart from a definite locality. They include occupational 
dialects ( Berufssprachen ), class-dialects ( Standessprachen ) ranging 
from thieves and beggars’ ‘cant’ ( Gaunersprache) to the 
fashionable slang of the smart set, sex-dialects or charac¬ 
teristic differences between the speech of men and women 
and age-dialects or differences between young and old. In 
the Berufssprachen the differences from the common language 
arise from the need for greater precision (thus a farmer 
distinguishes a Farse from a Kuh), from a certain desire to 
mark one’s profession off from the common herd, and from 
the possibility of using highly abridged forms (like the 
engineer’s A.K.V. ‘ausserste Kraft voraus ’) as the ideas ex¬ 
pressed are familiar to the group. The cants are often used 
to hide nefarious designs and the fashionable slangs more to 
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appear original and up-to-date and shock convention. Women 
naturally have certain peculiarities in their German as in 
other languages, whether in avoiding the more drastic ex¬ 
pressions, especially oaths and expletives of men, or in using 
rather effusive adjectives of quality like goldig, lieblich, niedlich 
to a greater extent. Children take time to grow into adult 
speech, but there is no great linguistic change in the civilized 
languages at puberty as there is in some primitive com¬ 
munities after the initiation ceremony. 

Rotwelsch 

20 . The lowest type of speech is the thieves and beggars’ cant 
known in German as Rotwelsch or Gaunersprache. The former word 
occurs in the thirteenth-century Passional (221, 20, ed. Hahn) and 
contains the cant-word rot ‘ beggar ’. Garner from the cant-word jongr 
means ‘knave’, as does also the term used by Gottfried von 
Strassburg when he accuses Wolfram von Eschenbach as being der 
msere wildensere, i.e. ‘faker, coper’. The word Shw/ter‘journeyman, 
tramp (cf. Sonnenbruder ), loafer’ is found as early as the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century in the sense of a throat slitter ( Halsabschneider ). 
Hochstapler comes on the scene in the eighteenth century and 
Schwindler, though not recorded before about 1800 in Germany, 
is said to have been brought by German Jews to London in 1762 
(cf. N.E.D. s.v. ‘Swindler’). There was a hawkers’ cant, some¬ 
times called Kramerlatein (cf. Dutch kramerslatijn ). Gant in German 
has drawn its material from many sources. It has juggled with 
native words, forming new derivatives of which some were probably 
used by apprentices ( Kundensprache ) when they were auf der Walze 
or on the road, e.g. Windfang ‘cloak’, Streifling ‘stocking’, Trittling 
‘boot’. It also adopted jocular nicknames for the various pro¬ 
fessions, like Pechhengst ‘shoe-maker’. In particular it drew upon 
the Hebrew constituents of Yiddish, e.g. Dalles ‘queer street’, 
kapores, Kassiber ‘a secret letter written by a prisoner’, kohlen ‘to 
bilge’, koscher, schakern ‘to flirt’, meschugge ‘cracked’, Schlamassel, 
Schmiere stehen ‘to keep a look-out’. Starting in North-West Ger¬ 
many the language of the Gypsies has supplied a few words like 
Gatscho ‘man’ (cf. gorgio in Eng. Gypsy), Grai ‘horse’ and Kehr 
‘house’, just as in English it has supplied pal. Many of the queer 
manipulations of the Gaunersprache are due to a desire for conceal¬ 
ment. Strangely enough the first concealment languages, or 
esoteric or secret languages (Geheimsprachen ), are found in monas¬ 
teries and convents. Bede mentions them in the eighth century and 
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Kuno Meyer 1 has investigated the various processes in use in 
medieval Irish monasteries for altering words in such a way as to 
make them incomprehensible except to those ‘in the know’, e.g. 
use of Latin metaphors and Hebrew words, additions to, elisions 
from and transpositions of the sounds of native words, rhyme- 
forms and spelling out words by means of new letter-names applied 
to the alphabet. Kluge* draws attention to the Geheimsprache of 
St Hildegard (a.d. 1098-1179), abbess of Kloster Rupertsberg 
near Bingen, who substituted funig for fort, nenig for Neffe, etc. In 
St Gall during the first half of the fifteenth century there was a 
so-called 6z-language, i.e. one in which b- was inserted as in 
Abavebe Mabaribiaba for Ave Maria, and there is mention of a 
similar language in Basel in the sixteenth century. School-children 
still use a tea-language. The Gaunersprache has words like elf eld for 
Feld, uckbre for Briicke, etc. Cf. further S. Wolf, Worterbuch des 
Rotwelsch (Mannheim, 1956). 

Student and School Slang 

21 . Those who have studied German student slang ( Studenten - 
sprache, in the eighteenth century Burschensprache) in relation to 
its influence on the general vocabulary have been impressed by 
the important part played by Jena. Zacharia in his Renommist 
tells how hard the Jena student found the task of adapting himself 
to the modish talk of Leipzig. Bruder Studio and Philister have 
been traced to Jena, the latter applied to the townsmen by the 
students being perhaps a reminiscence of Judges, chap, xvi, 
‘The Philistines be upon thee, Samson’, said to have been the 
text for a funeral oration on a student killed in a brawl with 
townsmen at Jena towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

Like all group languages student slang has a number of different 
designations for the people and things most familiar in student 
life. Many of these have passed into the current colloquial and 
are used familiarly, e.g. Fuchs ‘fresher’; Grillenfanger, Kopfhanger, 
Stubenhocker, Sauertopf Mucker for anyone who will not join in 
student activities, the specific term for the student outside the 
corps and Burschenschaften being Finke (whence Finkenschaft ); 

’ Cf. Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Jan. 1909. Cf. R. A. S. Macalister, The 
secret languages of Ireland; with special reference to. . .the Shelta language (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1937). 

* Cf. F. Kluge, Rotwelsch. Quellen und Wortschatz der Gaunersprache und der 
verwandten Geheimsprachen (Strassburg, 1901), vol. 1. The examples quoted above 
are from Unser Deutsch in the ‘ Wissenschaft und Bildung’ series; L. Gunther, 
Das Rotwelsch des deutschen Gautiers (Leipzig, 1905) and A. Bertsch, Worterbuch 
der Kunden- und Gaunersprache (Berlin, 1938). 
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Backfisch ‘teenager’, Besen or filia hospitalis ‘landlady’s daughter’; 
Pomadehengst ‘swell, swank’; Polyp for Polizist; Manichaer (with an 
echo of mahnen ) ‘dun’. Schwager for postilion is well-known from 
Goethe’s poem An Schwager Kronos, but occurs as early as 1738 
and goes back to the custom of calling the townsmen Schwager, whilst 
students called each other Bruder. As might be expected* many 
student-words are of Latin origin, e.g. Moneten ‘tin’, fidel ‘jolly’ 
Jux ‘lark’ from jocus, and many hybrid words have been derived 
by means of Latin, Greek and French suffixes, e.g. Schwulitdt, in 
Schwulibus, Fidibus ‘ spill, pipe-lighter ’ (said to be due to a student 
having made a spill out of a page containing Horace, Odes, 1, 36), 
Pfiffikus, Schwachmatikus, Bucketorum ‘hunchback’, gassatim laufen 
(from the fifteenth century onwards) ‘to run the gauntlet’, 
burschikos (now an adjective, but replacing the adverb studentikos 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the -ikos being the 
Greek ending -ikcos), Kneipier, schauderos, pechos (all nineteenth 
century). With some of them we can compare circumbendibus 
(quoted by N.E.D. from Dryden onwards), cockalorum. Occa¬ 
sionally the students helped to give wider currency to words 
from the Rotwelsch or cant, e.g. blechen ‘to fork out’, pumpen ‘to 
lend’, schwdnzen ‘to cut a lecture’, and from Yiddish (Hebrew), 
e.g. schofel ‘rotten’, mogeln ‘to cheat’. For further details cf. 
F. Kluge, Deutsche Studentensprache (Strassburg, 1895). 

22 . A word or two may be added on German school-slang 
( Pemalersprache) , to which a good introduction is provided—by 
way of comparison and a vocabulary—in R. Eilenberger, Pennaler- 
sprache — Entwicklung, Wortschatz und Worterbuch (Strassburg, 1910) 
and W. Gottschalk, Franzosische Schiilersprache (Heidelberg, 1931). 
Pennaler comes from Pennal ‘pencil-box’ as applied to a Latin 
school (now widely called Penne or Kasten). Some of the terms are 
paralleled in English schoolboy talk, e.g. Stinkraum, ‘stinks lab’, 
Der Alte ‘ the old man ’ (cf. sailors’ term De Olle) also der Direx, and 
such abbreviations as Reli, Ges, Spezi ‘special chum’. Many terms 
are common to schools, students and the colloquial, e.g. Pauker, 
pennen ‘to sleep’, Klappe or Falle ‘bed’, Hintere ‘behind’, Schwarte 
and Schmbker ‘tome’, Schlauch, Schimmel (Austr.) and Spicker ‘crib’, 
(ver)petzen ‘ to sneak ’, kapieren ‘ to twig ’, bummeln ‘ to slack ’, schnappen 
‘to snatch, pinch’, Bock or Schnitzer ‘howler’, schassen ‘to expel, 
chuck out’, verkloppen ‘to sell’, klauen ‘to nip, steal’, abhauen ‘to 
copy’, durchrasseln ‘to come down’. Some of the words show a 
sort of gallows wit like Giftblatt or Todesurteil for the ‘report’, 
Handvoll for a ‘five’ in marking, Gumminase for ‘Gymnasiast’. The 
top-boy is Primus and a ‘swot’ is a Streber or Biijfler. There are 
many local variations, but the above are all fairly widespread. 
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Sailors’ Talk and Nautical Terms 

23 . Like most group dialects sailors’ talk ( Seemannssprache) 
differs from the Standard in the possession of an extensive and 
precisely differentiated technical vocabulary (for the various 
parts of the ship, members of the crew, geographical and 
climatic features and details of navigation) and in the develop¬ 
ment of a peculiar slang which marks off the seaman from 
the land-lubber ( Landratte ). There are, too, certain features— 
which may be ignored here—peculiar to the various types 
of vessel, e.g. sailing-ships as against steamers, mercantile 
marine as against the navy. The very nature of the seaman’s 
profession makes him a great borrower of foreign words. 

Whether the Indo-Europeans sailed the seas or not, they 
were acquainted with boats, which they rowed with oars, 
cf. O.N. nor (Gk. vaus, Lat. navis, Skt. naus) and O.H.G. ruodar 
(Gk. epETpov, Lat. remus, Old Irish ram, Skt. aritram) . Schtitte 
has suggested in Our Forefathers that the Germanic, the Italic 
and the Celtic peoples were once in close contact on the shallow 
coast of the North Sea in North-West Germany, but—as we 
have seen—his equations are not conclusive. He might in¬ 
deed have added the word for ‘cod’: Dorsch, O.N. porskr, 
which has equivalents in Irish trosg and Russian treska, and 
Segel, which is comparable with Welsh hwyl, for, taken with 
the others, they do suggest a connection between the seafarers 
of the North Sea. Apart from all these words the basis of 
the German Seemannssprache is at least Common Germanic, 
e.g. Schiff, Bug, Steven, Deck, Bord, Stag ‘stay’, and some of 
these throw a sidelight on the early seaman’s activities. Thus 
Steuerbord is the side for the large steering-oar and Backbord 
‘port’ is the side to which the steersman turned his back. 

24 . From the Romans the Germans learnt the use of an iron 
anchor and borrowed the word Anker, and they took over Riemen 
(L.G. remen ) for the oar and Strippe (Lat. struppus ) for the oar- 
thong. The Latin word navis did not, however, get beyond the 
Swiss Naue ; the native cognate is Nachen. The restriction of this 
latter word to the south is typical of considerable divergences in 
vocabulary between north and south. Thus in High German 
(Swiss) as contrasted with Low German we find Gransen for the 
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prow and Biete for the stern, and along the Rhine such classes of 
boats as Weidling (Upper Rhine), Dreibord, Tanne and Lortanne, 
whereas Prahm ‘ferry-boat’ and Jille ‘river craft’ come from 
Slavonic and point to the Elbe and Oder. There are resemblances 
as well between north and south, e.g. osen ‘to bail out’, Riemen 
and PJlicht (L.G. plicht and O.E. plihtere ‘look-out man’) ‘fo’csle’. 

25 . Early traffic across the North Sea is attested by the adop¬ 
tion of English boat (O.E. bat) by Dutch and Low German at least 
as early as the thirteenth century. Brigg is found in the fifteenth 
century and somewhat later Lotse as a shortened form for Loots- 
mann (Eng. lodesman ). Teerjacke is an imitation of Jack Tar and with 
Dock (ein-, aus-docken ) is over sixty years old. The modern sailors’ 
slang is full of English, e.g. Kapten,jumpen, chartern, aufpicken,pullen, 
Englischmann, all right, plenty Geld, etc., in addition to more technical 
terms like Bunker, Tanks, Drifter, Plunger, backbrassen, etc. 

26 . From the seventeenth century on, when Holland came to 
the fore as a great maritime power, many Dutch words were 
taken over. Some are recognizable through their phonology, e.g. 
Kajiite (Du. kajuit), Kombiise ‘galley’, Kliiver ‘jib’. The word Jacht 
is Dutch, though formerly often spelt with Eng. y. Bake ‘ beacon ’ 
is originally East Frisian, showing a for Gmc. au, cf. O.E. beacen, 
O.H.G. bouhhan. Nobody knows the origin of the Dukdalben 
(first recorded a.d. 1567, apparently the Duke of Alva!) for the 
‘piles’ in the harbour-works, cf. Dutch dukdalven. For ‘to hail’ 
the Dutch use praaien (from precari ) and this is preien in German. 
Afsteker has been Germanized as Abstecher and gone into the 
colloquial. 

27 . Fundamentally the language of the sea is Low German. 
This shows itself among other things in the extended use of 
plural -s, e.g. Ankers, Segels, Presennings ‘ tarpaulins ’ and in the use 
of die before the names of ships, e.g. die Scharnhorst. 

Miscellaneous ‘Sondersprachen’ 

28 . We pass over briefly a few other group languages. The 
military vocabulary has retained but few Germanic words in its 
rank-designations, many of which go back to the Thirty Years’ 
War, e.g. Korporal, Kornett, Profoss (through Dutch), as do also 
Dragoner, Ingenieur, Bajonett, Protze ‘limber’ and others. General- 
Oberst and General-Capitdn (Fr. capitaine general) occur in the sixteenth 
century; Leutnant too is a loan from French of the same period, 
while other French loans like Sold, Soldner, Rotte, Kartaune are of 
earlier date. Gefreiter occurs in 1617 for a soldier exempted from 
sentry-duty. During the European war (1914-18) many terms 
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and phrases were introduced, e.g. Niemandsland, Bunker ‘pillbox’, 
dicke Luft (cf. ‘wind up’), including alphabetical words like 
Flak<Fliegerabwehrkanone ‘anti-aircraft gun’, AKO<Armeekom- 
mando Ost. The Second European war of 1939 has popularized 
a host of other terms, e.g. Ballonsperre ‘balloon barrage’, Boden- 
mannschaft ‘ground crew, ‘Brocken’ for bombs (cf. ‘eggs’), Karette 
‘Bren-gun carrier’, Rollfeld ‘tarmac’, tarnen ‘camouflage’, I gel 
and einigeln ‘hedgehog’, Leuchtfallschirm ‘flare’, etc. together with 
many abbreviated forms like Pak<Panzerabwehrkanone ‘anti-tank 
gun’, M.P.>Maschinenpistole ‘tommy gun’, Krad<Kraftfahrrad, 
Stuka<Sturzkampfflugzeug ’ dive-bomber’, V i<Vergeltungswaffe eins 
(cf. Wuwa< Wunderwaffe) , etc. Cf. further F. Stuhlmann, Die 
Sprache des Heeres, etc. (Berlin, 1939). 

The musical vocabulary, too, is to a large extent borrowed 
(from Italian). Some instrument names like Geige, Harfe, Horn, 
Trommel and the dialect word Schwegel are Germanic. M.H.G. 
took over from the Romance languages such terms as Rotte 
(originally Celtic) ‘a crowd’, Fiedel (Lat. vitula, cf. Fr. vielle 
‘hurdy-gurdy’), Posaune (Fr. buisine from buccina ), Flote, Laute, 
Trompete and £imbel. Klavier occurs for the key-board of an organ 
in 1616 and is Fr. clavier. It replaces Klavizimbel and the Italian 
Spinett. Pianino ‘upright piano’ dates only from 1850, but Fliigel 
‘ grand piano ’ goes back to the beginning of the eighteenth century 

The language of commerce retains from the Germanic stock 
such words as Kramer (O.H.G. kram ‘booth’), leihen, Wechsel, 
Handel, Wucher (connected with wachsen), Geld, fell, but it has no 
etymological equivalent of Eng. to buy (Goth, bugjan ) and has lost 
sellen (Goth, saljan). The Roman words are enumerated in the 
section on Loan-words. Latin continued right down through the 
Middle Ages to influence commercial expressions through the 
medium of the municipal chancelleries. From the thirteenth 
century on there was a great influx of Italian words from the 
North Italian cities and many of these are still clearly recogniz¬ 
able, e.g. Saldo, netto. Valuta, Spesen. This was followed in turn 
by French influence and to a small extent by Dutch, e.g. Borse 
(traced to a Bruges family van der Burse with a coat of arms bearing 
three purses), Aktie (as compared with Fr. action), Dividende, Preis- 
kurant, Lotterie. From the beginning of the last century onwards 
English has supplied many words, e.g. Jobber, managen. Trust, Limit, 
Gold Standard, etc. Some Low German words like Makler, Stapel, 
Fracht go back to the ‘Hansa’, and many German commercial 
terms like Gesellschaft, Geleitsbrief, Gewandhaus, Handgeld, Hoker 
‘ huckster ’, Kaufherr, etc. originated in the great medieval businesses 
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of the Upper German towns, owned by families like the Fuggers 
and Welsers at Augsburg. Of the coin-names Groschen is from 
M.H.G. gros, grosse from Lat. grossus ‘thick’, Gulden is from guldin 
pfeminc, Heller is a coin minted at Schwabisch-ZZa//, Kreuzer 
a coin with a cross stamped on it, Taler a gulden coined at 
JoachimstAa/ in Bohemia. A Mark originally meant half a pound 
of silver and may be connected with a mark on the scale. Pfennig 
from pfenning was thought by Sievers to be derived from a word 
for pan, either from its shape, or the vessel in which it was made; 
it has the same suffix as Schilling (orig. *skildling<skildus ‘shield’, 
cf. ecu<scutum) and Eng. farthing. 


IV. CHANGES OF MEANING 

29 . Just as sounds are liable to change, i.e. a given sound 
is replaced by another sound in a certain time and place and 
under certain conditions, so a given word used to refer to one 
thing or range of things at one time is found to refer to 
another thing or a different range of things at another. 
Sound-changes can often be brought together under a for¬ 
mula valid for the particular time and place, but semantic 
change ( Bedeutungswandel ) is much less amenable to rule. To 
meet new situations as they arise the individual speaker 
is continually stretching the applications of words, the 
meaning-nucleus of which is common to the members of his 
speech-community. Thus ‘wireless’ has been extended from 
telegraphy to telephony, ‘ booking-office ’ from the procedure 
of entering passengers’ names in a book in the old coaching 
days to a place where tickets are issued, etc. This is possible 
because many words are functional; they denote certain 
things used in certain ways. Thus ‘table’ or ‘Tisch’ may 
suggest a more or less definitely shaped object, perhaps a flat 
top supported by a leg or legs, but—as Schwietering has 
pointed out in the A.f.d.A. xliv, i6if.—a table is used for 
such different purposes as eating (hence it can become the 
equivalent of a meal, cf. nach Tisch), worshipping and 
deliberating (a ‘round table’ conference, etc.). Sometimes 
the one sphere may be predominant in the language and 
sometimes the other, and there may be wide limits in regard 
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to the physical form of the object, provided that it is still 
appropriate for its purpose. Thus Feder from denoting a 
‘ quill ’ came to mean any kind of ‘ pen ’ used for writing as 
well as a ‘spring’ (as in Uhrfeder), and Glas could be used 
for a vessel of a certain shape even if it were made of horn 
or celluloid. 

30 . The matter is complicated by the fact—well brought 
out by K. O. Erdmann in Die Bedeutung des Wortes, 3rd ed. 
(Leipzig, 1922)—that a word is not only the sign of a logical 
concept, but has a certain emotive value ( Gefiihlswert, Stirn- 
mungsgehalt) or resonance. If we take a series of words more 
or less synonymous, e.g. Sturm, Orkan, Windsbraut, each has 
a different ring and fits into a separate context. The same 
applies to speisenlessen, AntlitzlAngesichtjGesicht, verehrtjgeehrt, 
etc. It was Sperber who, in his Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungslehre 
(Bonn, 1923), tried to reach the aura of words used in medieval 
texts by the method of ‘consociation’, i.e. ascertaining the 
contexts in which they were used by reference to words often 
used in conjunction with them (e.g. herze in conjunction with 
ouge in the Court Romance). He tried to trace that factor 
which was decisive in giving a single uniform direction to 
the myriads of individual resolutions required to establish 
firmly a new meaning, and emphasized the importance of 
some common emotional experience like war or a religious 
revival. A speaker is always apt to give expression to his 
dominant interest or preoccupation. Thus in the war of 1914-18 
the troops used military expressions—which were associated 
for them with poignant experiences—far beyond their original 
sphere, e.g. Eng. dud, washout, go over the top, smoke screen —a 
phenomenon called by Sperber ‘expansion’—and on the 
other hand the troops used all sorts of nicknames and non¬ 
military metaphors for the military terms which obsessed 
them, e.g. dicke Luft, die dicke Bertha, Operette (going under an 
anaesthetic, cf. the ‘pictures’)—a phenomenon called by 
Sperber ‘attraction’. Sperber even went so far as to formu¬ 
late a ‘law’ of semantic change, viz. “If at a certain time a 
complex of ideas is so strongly charged with emotion that it 
causes one word to extend its sphere and change its meaning, 
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we may definitely expect that other words belonging to the 
same emotional complex will also shift their meaning”. 

31 . For purely descriptive as apart from explanatory 
purposes Paul’s classification of meaning changes is useful: 
(1) specialization or restriction of the field, e.g. gerben ‘to 
tan’ (from gerwen ‘to make “gar” or ready’); (2) generaliza¬ 
tion from a narrower range, e.g. ein Krosus, aufhoren ‘ to stop, 
cease’ (originally ‘to stop reading and prick up the ears’); 
gefalien ‘ to please ’ (originally used with wole or iibele, ‘ to fall 
to one’s lot’); (3) metonymy, i.e. some local, temporal or 
causal association, e.g. Frauenzimmer (place to person), Univer- 
sitat (collection of persons to place), auf die Walze gehen ‘to go 
on the tramp’; (4) hyperbole or exaggeration, e.g. riesig nett, 
heulen ‘to cry’, in Tranen gebadet, eine Ewigkeit —all with strong 
emotive tone; (5) litotes or understatement, in which the 
effect is produced by contrast with an expected hyperbole, 
e.g. ein trinkbares Weinlein, nicht so ohne, M.H.G. genuoc ‘much’, 
selten ‘not at all’; (6) euphemism, which dodges the direct 
expression of something unpleasant or offensive, e.g. der 
Hintere, Abtritt or Hauschen, Gottseibeiuns, Kammerjager ‘ one who 
exterminates vermin’; (7) irony, which negates a meaning 
while apparently maintaining it, e.g. eine schone Bescherung ‘ a 
nice mess’, ichfrage viel danach ‘a fat lot I care’; (8) drastic 
familiarity ( Derbheit ), which uses a term of abuse as a term 
of endearment, e.g. Schelm, Racker, Lausbub, Fratz . 

One of the fullest discussions of semantic change is G. 
Stern’s Meaning and Change of Meaning with special reference to 
English (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift, 1931). His work is 
discussed by S. Ullmann in ‘The Range and Mechanism of 
Changes of Meaning ’ ( Journal of Engl, and Germ. Phil, xli, 46). 
Stern’s types are correlated by Ullmann with the plan sug¬ 
gested by Z. Gombocs in his Semasiology (Jelentestan , Pecs, 
1926). In the following summary the categories of Gombocs 
are preceded by a number and the types of Stern by a letter: 
(1) Name-transfer through sense-similarity: (a) ‘substitu¬ 
tion’, e.g. Schiff through all changes of development; ( b) ‘cor¬ 
relative analogy’, e.g. the use of Bestandigkeit for a mental 
quality may condition the use of Beweglichkeit for a mental 
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quality; (c) ‘nomination’, e.g. the creation of a term like 
Labyrinth des Ohrs on the ground of a perceived resemblance; 
id) ‘transfer’, e.g. Bett eines Flusses, Tischbein and the syn- 
aesthetic adjectives hell (heller Laut, helle Farbe ), warm (warme 
Stimme), etc.; (e) ‘permutation’, e.g. Eng. tell one’s beads, 
grant a boon. (2) Name-transfer through sense-contiguity, 
especially various kinds of metonymy, e.g. Kognak, diu tiusche 
gunge. (3) Sense-transfer through name-similarity: the use 
of fast as an adverb for adjective fast ‘firm’ extends to its 
use for fast ‘quick’ and such popular etymologies as Sundflut< 
sint-vluot+Siinde. (4) Sense-transfer through name-contiguity, 
especially ‘shortening’ as Eng. private<private soldier, Ger. 
der Gefreite or das Gliick ‘luck’ in the sense of good luck. 
Gombocs’ scheme at least has the merit of being logically 
exhaustive within its own domain. 

32 . Much light is thrown upon the semantic development 
of words by a close study of the concrete objects to which they 
refer, and the fruitful results of such investigations are shown 
in the periodical Worter und Sachen, specifically founded by 
Meringer and others in 1909 for that purpose. Thus the helm 
of a ship is linked up with helmet when we observe the helmet- 
shaped piece joining the tiller to the rudder in a Viking ship, 
and the connection of (ein)laden ‘to summon, invite’ with 
Lade and ultimately with lath is indicated by the existence 
of special boards ( Ladebretter ) on which such summonses were 
conveyed. Words for persons are often names of inanimate 
objects used jocularly, e.g. Knabe and Bengel, which both go 
back to words which mean a ‘stick’, Knabe apparently being 
connected with Knebel and Bengel with bang, cf. Stiff. 

33 . As social customs and valuations change, we find 
great variations in level in the application of certain words. 
Words denoting persons and qualities, in particular, go up 
and down the scale and a few examples will repay con¬ 
sideration. 

The word Knabe, now belonging to a level rather higher 
than the ordinary colloquial where it is replaced in the north 
by Junge and the south by Bub', is etymologically identical 
with the word knave, which acquired its pejorative sense in 
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Middle English. In M.H.G. it meant a ‘young man’ or 
‘lad’, and then more technically a ‘servant’, ‘page’, or 
‘esquire’. In Modern German its implication is that of a 
male from birth to adolescence. Apart from the literary 
word Jungling there is no convenient personal term for a 
young man in his adolescence ( Jugendalter) except the sub¬ 
stantivized adjective der Jugendliche. If the English word 
knave shows a reduction of status in comparison with German 
Knabe, the converse is true of knight and Knecht. Kneht in 
M.H.G. could mean a lad or fellow in general, but applied 
more specifically to a ‘servitor’ (cf. Knecht Gottes ‘priest’), an 
‘esquire’ or a ‘feudal vassal’ (whence ‘knight’); it has now 
fallen on evil days and come to mean a ‘farm-labourer’ 
( Viehknecht , Ackerknecht) or a ‘thrall’ (in reference to history 
and figuratively). In the older stages of Germanic man could 
apparently refer to a human being of either sex as in O.E. 
wifmon ‘woman’, Goth, manna ‘Mensch’, and this still sur¬ 
vives in German in the indefinite personal pronoun man. 
Otherwise it is set off by contrast with wip as ‘ male ’ and as 
‘husband’, and then by contrast with hern as ‘vassal’ or 
‘retainer’. In the classical period of M.H.G. hern is used 
chiefly, though not exclusively, of men of knightly birth or 
of high standing (including the clergy, cf. the use by a 
Catholic mother of mein Herr Sohn ), and even to-day it is a 
more courteous word than Mann and thus still maintains its 
original flavour of seniority ( her-ir-o , comparative of her ‘ old, 
hoary’), cf. also bessere Herren. 

Among female designations the word Frau (M.H.G .frouwe) 
meant at first a woman of high position and authority in 
the political or social world and then a woman of good 
family or high status, a ‘lady’. The word has now so far 
widened its scope that Frau is the equivalent of ‘ woman ’ in 
all her social and cultural relations ( Ehefrau , Hausfrau, Putz- 
frau, Frauenbewegung, etc.). The juncfrouwe was at first a young 
lady whether married or not and then—as the knappe to the 
ritter —a woman of good birth in the service of some noble 
lady (whence later Kammerjungfer). It is true the implication 
of virginity is found in Late O.H.G. and this enabled the 
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word (cf. jungfraulich) to supplant maget in that particular 
application, which Madchen may still on occasion bear. As to 
Magd {maget), even in Luther’s day it meant a woman from 
childhood till marriage or loss of virginity and Wieland and 
other poets have tried in vain to revive this use, but now 
Magd has gone the way of Knecht and denotes a ‘serving- 
maid’ on a farm, a ‘dairy-maid’, and ‘handmaiden’ die Magd 
Maria. The North German diminutive Madchen and the 
originally South German but now widely used colloquial 
form Madel have superseded Magd in the sense of girl and 
servant-girl {Dienstmadchen). Tochterschule may have been in¬ 
fluenced by the French (-Swiss) use of ‘jeunes filles’, but 
Haustochter is a modern form to mark the difference from Haus- 
or Dienstmadchen. Dime (M.H.G. dierne ) has fallen lowest of all. 
Once applied to the Virgin Mary as the hand-maid of God 
the word through reference to the lowborn has come to mean 
a drab, except in the South German dialects, e.g. Gross- 
dirne, Dirndlkleid. Weib on the other hand has been raised a 
little towards the high valuation it carried to Walther von 
der Vogelweide. Right from the beginning the word wip 
(O.E. wif) was wide enough to include all females whether 
high or low (cf. Eng. woman from wif-mon). As it is the 
appropriate biological rather than cultural term, wip comes 
to be used to contrast with maget ‘virgin’ and to mean—as 
in Eng. wife —a married woman. It was then depressed by 
contrast with vrouwe. 

Social changes, viz. the distinction between an engagement 
and an actual marriage, have determined the use of Braut 
and Brautigam in Modern German. The earlier meaning is 
preserved in the Eng. bride, for in M.H.G. brut meant a 
woman (usually newly married) whose marriage was about 
to be consummated or had just been consummated (cf. 
Brautnacht, Brautbett) . Even hint, the equivalent in most con¬ 
texts of Kind and child, referred to child in the sense of 
offspring (cf. Childe Harold) rather than a human being of 
tender age, which is the nuclear meaning to-day (cf. Kinderhort 
‘creche’, Kinderfiirsorge, Kinderpsychologie, etc.). 

34 . Adjectives denoting both concrete and abstract quali- 
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ties have had their vicissitudes as well. Just as gross started 
from a meaning of gross, massive and coarse, so klein comes 
from a word meaning fine, thin, clean-cut (cf. Kleinod), 
dainty and tiny. Siech, now almost ousted by krank (first noted 
from the twelfth century), at first referred to a thin, slim 
figure and then from the meaning of excessively delicate and 
therefore weak was used in M.H.G. for poor in value, some¬ 
what like swach. Guot —connected with Gatte , like Kuchen with 
cake and Hut with hat —apparently meant well-matched; 
sleht has at first the good meaning of straight (cf. schlecht und 
recht ), smooth (now schlicht), then plain, simple and—through 
contrast with a more ornamental or refined article—poor 
(cf. plain meaning ‘ugly’ in English), the latest development 
‘bad, wicked’ carrying moral censure like hose (M.H.G. base, 
‘base, ignoble, mean, contemptible’). Feig, like Eng. fey, 
once meant ‘doomed to death’. Keusch, which once meant 
temperate in general, is now restricted to the sense ‘chaste’. 
Some adjectives, once commendatory, have acquired an 
ironic tinge, e.g. bieder from biderbe ‘useful, gallant, gentle¬ 
manly’ as contrasted with base, but now redolent of the 
‘petit bourgeois’ and the unpretentious Biedermeier period 
(1815-48) called after L. Eichrodt’s poems Biedermeiers Lieder- 
lust (1848). 

35 . Behind many abstract words it is possible to trace a 
concrete picture. Thus Angst is connected with eng in the 
same sort of way in which we speak of a ‘ pinch ’ ( Klemme) or 
being in a tight hole. Kummer (M.H.G. kumber) is the equiva¬ 
lent of cumber, i.e. ‘a load of misery’. Busse ( buoz , buoze ) 
means originally a making ‘better’, a mending, but has a 
large number of ramifications in the religious and legal 
spheres (cf. J. Weisweiler, Busse, Halle, 1930). Mage (fem.), 
which is connected with messen, came to mean a measure 
duly set up and not to be exceeded and then the disposition 
of a mind which practises self-discipline and maintains a 
good balance. Z u ^ is the actional substantive of ziehen, 
erziehen and in M.H.G. can mean the process of educating, 
punishment as a means to that end, and breeding and 
humaneness as a result of the process, whereas in Modern 
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German—apart from its use for the breeding of animals— £uckt 
implies discipline and restraint. Z orn ma Y originally have been 
connected with the verb to tear. 

36 . Like Z uc ht and Mass many words which played an 
important part in the M.H.G. poems are now much restricted 
in range. Thus the word meere was used in M.H.G. not only 
for a tale, rumour or report, but also more generally like 
N.H.G. Sache or Ereignis, Kunde, Angelegenheit, whereas except 
as an archaism in poetry it now exists only in the diminutive 
form Marchen ‘fairy tale’. Aventiure (lit. adventura ‘what will 
come to pass’) ‘Schicksal’, a word popularized by the 
Arthurian romances, meant a miraculous or striking event, 
often involving danger, e.g. a duel, or dependent on good 
luck, and then came to mean the narrative of such an event 
and was personified into the muse of story-telling. It now 
appears as Abenteuer (Luth. Ebenteuer) in a more general and 
sometimes jocular sense. The original meaning of muot ap¬ 
pears to have been mental excitement, e.g. anger (cf. Goth. 
modags ‘angry’) or a shifting state of mind, a ‘mood’ (Ger. 
Stimmung, but cf. hohen, guten, frohen Mutes sein), but by the 
M.H.G. period it has come to include all mental activity 
whether intellectual, emotive or conative, much like Eng. mind 
(whereas in German die Seele is often divided between Geist, its 
intellectual side, and Gemiit, its feeling side). It comes to 
mean the mental disposition, intention (cf. to have a mind to) 
and only rarely does muot mean courage, which is the nuclear 
meaning to-day except in zu mute, Gemiit, Hochmut and a few 
other cases. The English word mind is cognate with minne, which 
developed from a meaning of reminiscence to that of an affec¬ 
tionate musing and hence love, friendship and especially the 
spiritual and sensory devotion paid by the knight to his chosen 
lady. It was the sensual nuance of the word which led to its 
replacement from the fifteenth century onwards by Hebe, 
which originally meant joy or that charm of manner and 
graciousness which gives joy, but minne was reintroduced in 
the eighteenth century with the revival of interest in M.H.G. 
poetry, cf. Gottesminne, Frauenminne. Laster, which now means 
‘vice’, once conveyed the idea of opprobrium or disgrace and 
only secondarily the defect (a ‘reproach’) which occasioned 
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such treatment. Arbeit to the medieval writer implied distress 
or heavy, burdensome labour, toil and tribulation, travail, and 
secondarily the product of such toil; it had not the emotive 
colourlessness of the modern Arbeit for ‘work, labour’ in the 
economic sense. 

37 . Finally we may mention the word Ding, which in all 
the Germanic languages has attained the vastest range of any 
word. Like the Modern Scandinavian ting (as in Storting), 
Icelandic ping (cf. place-names in England like Thingwall), 
the O.H.G. ding originally meant an assembly meeting at a 
certain fixed time, then the court of law held at such an 
assembly and the actual proceedings at such a court. Thing 
and Thingstdtte —influenced by Norse—were much used after 
1933. Next ding refers to the issue raised in court, the ‘affair’ 
or matter in dispute, the ‘Sache’ (cf. Eng. sake, forsaken) or 
kosa ‘causa’. Just as causa in Fr. chose, Ital. cosa, etc. has 
come to apply to any entity whatsoever, so Ding has been 
extended in German, while Sache is used philosophically as 
a contrasting term to Person. The O.H.G. kosa from Lat. 
causa no longer exists, but by a strange irony the verb koson 
‘causari’, which might suggest the disputes of the law-courts, 
has survived only in ( lieb)kosen ‘to caress’. 

For the growth of the German vocabulary as a whole from 
Germanic to today, cf. F. Maurer and F. Stroh, Deutsche Wortges- 
chichte, 2nd ed. ig57ff. Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch was completed 
in i960. On recent developments, cf. L. Mackensen, Die deutsche 
Sprache unserer £eit (Heidelberg, 1956). 

Of studies of particular words and their history and cultural 
setting the following are typical: J. Weisweiler on Busse (Halle, 
1930), W. Armbruster on suss (Berlin, 1936), P. Wahmann on 
Gnade (Berlin, 1937), H. Rheinfelder on Person (1925), H. Sperber 
on Verhaltnis (Language, xiv, 187), F. Maurer on Leid (Berne, 1951), 
J. Trier on Pflug (Beitr. lx, 4off.) and Spiel (ibid. lxix, .jigfr.). 

On personal and place-names, cf. A. Bach, Deutsche Namenkunde 
(4 pts., 1952-54). Pre-Celtic origin is claimed for Erft and Eifel by 
W. Kaspers in Die Ortsnamen der Diirener Gegend (Diiren, 1949). 
Celtic setdements are sometimes suggested by * Walk-. 

P. 302, §31: Add a reference to S. Ullmann, The Principles of 
Semantics (2nd ed. Glasgow, 1957) and—especially in regard to 
‘ellipsis’—E. Wellander, Studien zum Bedeutungswandel im Deutschen 
(3 pts., Uppsala, 1917-28). 
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CHAPTER VI 


SYNTAX 

1 . Nobody has yet framed a universally accepted definition 
of Syntax. In this work we propose to take it as meaning the 
study of the grammatical expression of the relations between 
words within word-groups and between word-groups in larger 
complexes. A word-group is any combination of words inter¬ 
related logically. It can be a ‘phrase’ like das deutsche Reich 
or a ‘ clause ’ 1 like ich komme or menu ich komme. A ‘ sentence ’ 
is uttered on every fresh occasion a speaker makes a com¬ 
munication about something already given either in the 
situation or in a previous sentence—it is a predication about 
a subject and hence its normal organization is a group of at 
least two members. It expresses the analysis of a given state 
of things and indicates towards that state of things an attitude 
of emotion {Aufforderungssatz), volition (Iieischesatz), interro¬ 
gation ( Fragesatz ) or affirmation (Aussagesatz) ■ A sentence- 
group is made up of clauses which can be co-ordinate 
( gleichgeordnet) or in which one can be a subordinate clause 
(Nebensatz) dependent upon a main clause ( Hauptsatz ). 

2 . J. Ries, who has provided the most systematic study of 
word-groups in ‘ Zur Wortgruppenlehre ’ ( Beitrdge zur Grund- 
legung der Syntax, Heft n, Prag, 1928), classifies groups into 
(a) ‘loose’ groups comprising asyndetic series like Kind, 
Kirche, Kiiche as well as conjunctive groups like Mann und Frau 
and blends of series and conjunctive groups like Mann, Frau 
und Kind; ( b) half-close groups comprising ‘appositions’ like 
Heinrich der Vogler and ‘inclinations’ like als er ankam, miide...\ 

1 For the German Satz we use ‘sentence’ in the psychological and logical 
applications, i.e. as a unit of communication, whereas we follow A. H. Gardiner 
{Speech and Language, Oxford, 1933) in using ‘clause’ in the grammatical 
application, i.e. as a group containing a finite verb. We can thus include under 
‘sentence’ such ‘Einwortsatze’ as Feuer! or Hilfe! or Wmderschon! or Komm! 
or ich ihn rnraten? even though they are not ‘clauses’, and can use ‘sentence’ 
for a group of clauses, e.g. er kam, well ich ihn einlud. There is much controversy 
as to the definition of ‘Satz’, cf. J. Ries, Was ist ein Satz? (Prag, 1931). 
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(c) close or determinative groups like das gute Kind, sehr reich, 
regnet stark , etc. For the first type Behaghel uses the term 
‘Erweiterungsgruppen’, which we might render ‘extensional 
groups’, and for ( b ) and (c) ‘Bestimmungsgruppen’, i.e. 
‘determinative groups’. 

3 . Here our concern is in the main with determinative 
groups. In the first place certain features of the phrase will 
be discussed, e.g. the use of the articles, the functions of the 
strong and weak adjectives, those of the various cases, tenses 
and moods and the incidence of the phenomenon known as 
congruence (including the sequence of tenses). These sections 
will be followed by a study of sentence-groups. A brief survey 
is added of the ways in which words and groups are negated 
and finally some problems of word-order in German are con¬ 
sidered. 

Throughout this chapter the exposition is deeply indebted 
to Behaghel’s exhaustive treatise, Deutsche Syntax, in 4 vols. 
(Heidelberg, 1923-32). 

A. THE USE OF THE ARTICLES 

4 . In the Indo-European languages the definite article is 
more widespread and more firmly established than the in¬ 
definite. Traces of it are found in Indian, Old Persian and 
Armenian, it is fully developed in Ancient Greek and in certain 
of its uses it is Common Germanic. On the other hand the in¬ 
definite article is not even Common Germanic in the oldest 
period, for it is almost completely wanting in both Gothic 
and the oldest English. The function of the definite article is 
to pick out and distinguish a particular item from others of 
the same kind or to isolate an item which is unique of its 
kind; that of the indefinite article is to indicate some par¬ 
ticular item as member of a class, thus implicitly denying its 
uniqueness and abstracting from its differences as compared 
with other items. 

5 . The definite article has developed out of a demonstrative 
pronoun used anaphorically, i.e. to refer backward to an item 
already mentioned or forward to an item about to be men- 
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tioned. In Gothic sa indicates something known or definite 
when there is no further indication of definiteness, e.g. a weak 
adjective. The frequency of sa may be due in some measure 
to the prolific use of the definite article in the Greek original. 
The latter fact renders the comparison with Old High 
German misleading in so far as the German prose was 
translated from Latin originals (cf. H. Brinkmann, Sprach- 
wandel und Sprachbewegung in althochdeutscher £eit, Jena, 1931, 
6 ff.). Otfried appears to have inaugurated the more modern 
phase in the use of the article, and in spite of Behaghel ( Gesch. 
der deutschen Sprache, 5th ed. p. 14) Brinkmann suspects in¬ 
fluence by the parallel development of the Latin demonstra¬ 
tive in Merovingian and Carolingian France. Among the 
last types of substantives to tolerate the article are abstracts 
(;virtue , etc. still without article in Mod. English) and unique 
entities ( Heaven, Hell) . The introductory article placed before 
a word meaning a certain, at first unspecified, item of a set 
or member of a class is the indefinite article, which has de¬ 
veloped out of the numeral ‘one’. Thus a narrative begins: 
There was once a king, and continues: the {this, that ) king .... 
The idea referred to may not be explicitly mentioned in the 
context, it is sufficient if the situation suggests it, e.g. er tritt 
an den Kafig und fiittert den Lowen. The definite article is 
occasionally omitted in the older language where the item is 
definite, e.g. Musp. 90: dar seal denne hant sprehhan, houpit 
sagen, where N.H.G. would say die Hand, das Haupt. Middle 
High German, too, economizes when a relative clause follows, 
e.g. si sahen kampf (N.H.G. den Kampf) der vor in was (cf. Paul, 
Mhd. Gram. § 223, 7). 

The modern language favours the definite article after a 
preposition in many cases where M.H.G. omitted it, e.g. ze 
ritter werden, machen {zum Ritter), and in local determinations, 
e.g. ze walde {im Wald, in den Wald), ze velde, ze hove {am Hofe— 
of a position—but also bei Hof), ze kirchen, iiber mer (cf. Vbersee), 
where the determination is not restricted to a particular in¬ 
stance, ze {in, gein, von) himele, ze {in, von) himelriche, ze helle, 
in erde, where the substantive is a unique particular by nature, 
or ze lande {in das Heimatland ), her enlant (cf. hierzulande), under 
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arm, where it is unique by context. Apart from the last type 
(uniqueness by context) English, too, has continued to omit 
the article, which is now, however, usual in High German, 
e.g. im Himmel, zur Hoik, etc., but zu Wasser und zu Lande, 
zu ( nach) Hause, zu Bettgehen (but ins Belt gehen), an Bord, von 
Kopf zu Fuss, ausser Gefahr sein, zu Handen gehen, etc. 

Sometimes the insertion in Modern German is due to the 
need of marking the grammatical relation more precisely, e.g. 
der sweher Kriemhilde, now der Schwiegervater der Kriemhild to 
show the genitive of the uninflected feminine (cf. Paul, Mhd. 
Gram. § 223, 5). 

6. The indefinite article, which picks out one single item 
from a set of similar items, is not common Germanic, for 
neither Gothic nor the oldest English use it (Behaghel, 1, 38). 
It occurs in Old Saxon, but in Old High German it does not 
become normal till Otfried. In his phrase in dagon eines 
kuninges uuas ein ewarto the indefinite article introduces a 
definite, but as yet unspecified item. Otfried, however, omits 
the article in quam boto fona gote. The indefinite article further 
indicates an item as representative of a class and is equi¬ 
valent to ‘any’. Whereas the Heliand uses an article here, 
it is not yet employed in this function in Isidore or 
Tatian, e.g. thie thar gisihit wib ‘who seeth a woman’, and 
even Otfried omits it in some cases, e.g. so man guotemo seal, 
so muater kindeline duat; from Notker’s time onwards it is the 
rule to insert it, but even in M.H.G. we find nie keiser was 
so riche, cf. Paul, Deutsche Gram. Tl. iv, 3, p. 164. 

In some cases the item in question is one produced by the 
action expressed by the verb. Isidore and Tatian have no 
article here, e.g. Tatian, 2, 5: gibirit sun ‘shall bring forth 
a son’, and Otfried sometimes inserts and sometimes omits it. 
Notker still appears to be without it, but during the M.H.G. 
period it becomes the rule to insert it. 

With nouns designating an occurrence (process or state) the 
task of the indefinite article is to indicate a particular mani¬ 
festation or instance, e.g. Otfried, 11, 14, 43: thu mohtis einen 
ruamjoh ein gifuari mir giduan ‘ thou mightest perform a praise¬ 
worthy act and bring a solace for me’, cf. Iwein, 632: ez wsere 
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ein unmanheit ‘ an act of cowardice This continues sporadically 
down to the present day, e.g. eine Schande, ein Jammer (but 
schade where English says ‘a pity’). A curious development 
is the use of the indefinite article to make an occurrence more 
vivid. Just as in English we say: that was an earthquake (Amer. 
some earthquake ), so Goethe says: das war eine Freundschaft 
(G. xiv, 180, 3560). German from M.H.G. onwards has 
used the article with many infinitives just as English can 
with the verbal nouns in -ing, e.g. Iwein, 7428: ein vil gemiiet- 
lich scheiden ‘a very heartfelt parting’, Reinfried von Braun¬ 
schweig, 8018: durch ein schouwen ‘to have a look’. This con¬ 
struction is less common to-day, but we can still say: da gab’s 
ein Hasten und ein atemloses Schauen. 

Modern German is not partial to using ein with a mass- 
word (noun of material) to indicate a certain circumscribed 
portion. Middle High German has many instances, e.g. 
ein wazzer ‘some water’, ein stoup ‘a speck of dust’, ein gras ‘a 
lawn’, or in comparisons swsere alsam ein bli ‘as heavy as a 
lump of lead’. The modern language prefers to specify the 
nature of the portion, e.g. ein Glas Bier, eine Basse Kaffee 
(though the elliptical ein Bier, ein{en) Kaffee are often heard in 
restaurant orders), ein Stuck Fleisch, etc. Cf. further H. Ger- 
ring, Die unbestimmten Pronomina auf -ein im Alt- und Mittelhoch- 
deutschen bis zum Anfang des 14. Jahrhunderts (Uppsala, 1927). 

7 . Names of towns and villages, e.g. Berlin, Dover, do not 
require the article. In the older language we find it used 
while the names were still transparent, e.g. diu stat ze der 
niuwen burc, but once the name had become fixed, like Naum- 
burg, the article was dropped. Names of castles, forests, rivers, 
lakes and seas were at first often used without an article, but 
the more recent tendency has been to insert it. Thus as early 
as the Rolandslied we find der Rodanus, and in the Nibelungen- 
lied diu Tuonouwe ‘ the Danube ’, in Reinbot’s Georg der Kiemse, 
in the Trojanerkrieg der Swarzwalt (but in the Jiingere Titurel 
Swarzwalt) . Otfried uses the definite article with the Mount 
of Olives, der Oliberg, and it is only omitted now in poetry. 

Names of countries and regions of the masculine and neuter 
gender usually omit the article unless the last component of 
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a compound name is a clear appellative, e.g. der Breisgau, das 
Vogtland, das Karlsbad (Schiller), das Rheinland (though Deutsch¬ 
land and Osterreich now dispense with it, but of course: das D., 
das ich kenne, das 0 ., das ich liebe'). On the other hand it has be¬ 
come the custom to use the article with feminines, because they 
do not make so many flexional distinctions. The Kaiser- 
chronik has both durch Pulgrie and diu Bulgrie and many 
M.H.G. writers omit the article, but the modern language 
has die Schweiz, die Tiirkei, die Pfalz, etc. 

Names of peoples originally omitted the article, e.g. Otfried, 
Frankon, Kriachi, Romani, cf. Nib. ze Burgonden, originally 
among the Burgundians, the dat. pi. ending -en subsequently 
losing its significance and appearing in the regional names 
Sachsen, Franken, etc., all without the article. 

8. Modern German occasionally omits an article in cases 
where it was formerly used. The vocative of address some¬ 
times had the definite article, e.g. m zeige ms iiberz wazzer, daz 
aller wiseste wip (Nib. N 1483, 4 MS. B), and sometimes the 
indefinite, e.g. daz bedenke, ein schcenez wip. The article was 
used too in apposition after a vocative, e.g. ich vil dich warnen, 
Hagene, daz Aldrianes kint. In Modern German the article is 
either omitted or replaced by a personal pronoun like du, ihr. 
Omission is now frequent too in appositions containing titles 
or degrees of kinship, e.g. Ebert, Prasident, etc., or Wilhelm, 
Sohn des vorigen, etc. 

It is no longer possible in German to insert a definite 
article between an ‘indicator’ and substantive as M.H.G. 
could when a relative followed, e.g. dehein der gast, der . . . 
(N.H.G. kein Gast, der or keiner der Gaste, der), or to use—as 
the poets did—a definite article with the adjective in such 
cases as Arnive wart diu geile ‘ wurde froh ’, or to use it before 
a possessive, e.g. die sine man, or in cases like daz Etzelen wip, 
ein mannes he'll. 

B. STRONG AND WEAK ADJECTIVES 

9 . The peculiarities of the declension of the Germanic ad¬ 
jective are due to the collateral development of different inflec¬ 
tional systems, some endings being identical with those of 
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the nominal declensions and some showing affinities with the 
pronouns of the third person, cf. above. The true nominal form 
(of the vocalic declension), i.e. a form which in O.H.G.—-as 
well as in O.E. and O.S.—would appear to be flexionless, e.g. 
guot like tag, appears in the nom. sg. of all genders, the acc. sg. 
neuter and the nom. and acc. pi. neuter. This uninflected 
form comes to be the norm for the adjectival predicate and 
for the adjective when placed after its substantive. 

10 . The so-called ‘weak’ declension shows the endings of the 
substantives with stems ending in -n. It is from the outset 
used to indicate a ‘definite’ entity, whereas the ‘strong’ 
forms (both nominal and pronominal) are not thus restricted. 
Two uses of the weak forms have analogues in other Indo- 
European languages. The Germanic comparatives in *-izan, 
e.g. *sutizan —‘sweeter’, are cognate with Greek comparative 
stems like f] 81 ov-, peijov- and the preference for weak forms 
in the vocative may be related to the hypocoristic -n stems 
of the type ’Ay&Qcov (connected with ayctQos ‘ good ’), Lat. Cato 
(cf. catus ‘skilful’), Ger. Bruno, Kuono, etc. 

In course of time a progressive regulation of the use of 
strong (including pronominal) and weak forms has been 
effected, so that to-day it is customary to use the weak 
endings where the article, demonstrative or possessive, shows 
a clear case-ending, but to use the strong form where the 
case is not otherwise made clear. However, the form of the 
acc. sg. fem., e.g. eine (meine) gute Frau, has been assimilated 
to the nom. in agreement with the mixed declension of the 
weak nouns in N.H.G. in which die Zunge is used for both 
cases, cf. above. 

11 . Certain adjectives like voll, mitti, halb could, in the older 
stages of the Germanic languages, only be declined strong. 
With voll this state of things persisted in O.H.G., but in the 
case of the other two both declensions were admitted. On the 
other hand the Germanic comparative was weak, and this 
is the normal form in O.H.G. apart from a few traces of 
strong forms in Otfried, but already in M.H.G. it conforms 
to the positive, i.e. declines both strong and weak. As to the 
superlative, we find in collocation with a genitive (best of 
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men) strong declension in Goth., O.N. and O.E., but in 
O.H.G. it is with rare exceptions—e.g. Satanas altist in 
Muspilli—weak even when in the predicate. In the M.H.G. 
period it is already treated like any other adjective, e.g. 
Iwein, 4850: sin bester vriunt. In N.H.G. a clear distinction 
is drawn between the relative and absolute superlatives. The 
relative superlative is used attributively, e.g. in der [aller-\ 
beste, predicatively, e.g. in dieser See ist der tiefste and with an 
implicit comparison of unexpressed terms in hier ist der See 
am tiefsten (cf. at its deepest) and ich verdiene selbst am meisten 
dabei. The absolute superlative is indicated by the use of 
aufs + superb, e.g. er schreibt aufs schonste (cf. Du. op’t prach- 
tigst), the use of auf resembling that in auf einen hohen Grad, 
i.e. up to a high degree. In addition there are various kinds 
of stereotyped superlative forms used adverbially, e.g. the 
unsuffixed grading adverbs moglichst, hochst, dusserst, baldigst, 
langst; superlatives with a suffix -ens, e.g. bestens (cf. bestenfalls), 
meistens, hbchstens,friihestens, mindestens, wenigstens , where English 
often uses at + superl. {at best, earliest, etc.) and Norw. the 
preposition i (e.g. i det seneste, i det tidligste). Accompanying 
a negation im + superb is occasionally used, e.g. nicht im 
geringsten, nicht im entferntesten. 

12 . In the vocative it was at first customary to use the weak 
adjective, e.g. in Gothic, but in O.H.G. we find as well both 
uninflected forms like guot man and pronominal like alter 
Hun (Hildebrandslied). In M.H.G. the singular is strong 
except when the adjective is a superlative or lieb and in the 
plural the vocative adjective is normally weak and remains 
so into the nineteenth century. Now the vocative is not 
distinguished from other applications. 

13 . Attributively the adjective right from the beginning has 
used the strong form when the substantive is not a definite 
entity, e.g. Tatian, guot bourn ‘a good tree’, or Otfried, thu 
bist iudiisger man. In the M.H.G. period the uninflected form 
is still used indiscriminately beside the inflected in the nom. 
sg. (also acc. sg. neuter), e.g. ein guot/guoter man, ein guot/guotez 
wip, and this freedom persists till the sixteenth century, 
whereas now it is rare to find uninflected forms apart from 
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a few stereotypes like gut Freund (lieb Kind) sein mit, bar Geld, 
eitel Gold, lauter Soldaten ‘nothing but soldiers’, auf gut Gluck ; 
solch and welch followed by ein and/or adj. as in solck einen 
Glanz, solch herrliches Wetter; and in poetry, e.g. klein Roland, 
jung Siegfried, schon Rohtraut, Roslein rot, etc. 

When conjoined with a preceding genitive the older 
Germanic languages as well as Modern German show a 
strong adjective even when the substantive governed by the 
attribute is definite, e.g. Gottes heilige Gebote = die heiligen 
Gebote Gottes. 

14 . In one case where the adjective is used indefinitely the 
weak ending has in the N.H.G. period encroached on the 
strong, viz. in the gen. sg. masculine or neuter, where the 
ending -es of the following strong noun expresses the genitive 
clearly. Thus it is now customary to say guten Mutes, seligen 
Angedenkens, whereas the normal M.H.G. (Goth., O.E., O.S.) 
usage was e.g. guotes muotes. We still say keineswegs, though 
jedenfalls (beside jedes-), allenfalls have fallen into line. Goethe 
was in favour of the weak form, but Grimm (and before 
him Gottsched) wished to reinstate the strong. Some have 
sought the reason for this anomaly in Modern German in an 
attempt to dissimilate phonetically the endings -es + -es 
> -en+-es. 

15 . The true function of the weak adjective is to indicate 
definiteness. In the older stages it can do this by itself, e.g. 
O.N. Vqlsungr unge (= ‘the young one’) and even in Otfried: 
fon himilisgen liohte ‘ from the heavenly light ’. In Runic inscrip¬ 
tions strong forms occur with the article, e.g. sa wilagaR ‘ the 
wily’, as well as weak forms, and the weak adjective alone is 
often sufficient, e.g. Hariuka haitika farawisa, i.e. ‘I am called 
H. the one conversant with danger.’ With the rise of the 
definite article the latter usage becomes obsolete and the 
weak form is now especially associated—in the nom. sg. at 
all events—with the definite article or a demonstrative like 
dieser or jener. In Goth., O.N. and O.E. the definite article 
is normally followed by the weak adjective, but sporadic 
instances of strong forms occur in M.H.G., especially in the 
nom. acc. pi. and continue in Early N.H.G., even penetrating 
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into some of the Upper German dialects, e.g. Swabian. After 
‘this’ and ‘that’ West Germanic has the weak form, but 
once again exceptions occur, especially in the nom. acc. pi., 
as with the definite article. 

16 . When the possessive (min, etc.) precedes the adjective, 
the normal form of the latter in Goth., O.N., O.E., O.S. and 
O.H.G. is the strong one. Where it occurs in the weak form 
in West Germanic this may be due to transference from a 
vocative phrase preceded by mm or to the occasional addition 
of the definite article to the possessive. In N.H.G. the rule 
is consolidated that the strong inflexion is used when the 
form of the possessive shows no clear case-distinction; other¬ 
wise the weak is used. Once again the nom. pi. often shows 
strong forms in Early N.H.G. and later, e.g. Luther: meine 
rechte Jtinger. Both Goethe and some contemporaries show 
a tendency to use a weak form in the nom. sg. after unser, 
euer, owing to a feeling that -er is an inflexion and not—as it 
actually is—an integral part of the stem. 

17 . With the indefinite article it was customary in O .E. and 
O.S. to use the nominal or uninflected form in the nom. sg. 
and even Notker has ein churz wlla and ein wise diorna with 
uninflected forms. However, the normal procedure in O.H.G. 
is to affix the pronominal endings -er, -iu and -az to adjectives 
following the indefinite article, the reason being that the 
article is superadded to an originally self-contained indefinite 
group with pronominal inflexion. Especially with neuters 
the uninflected form remained to the nineteenth century and 
traces of this still appear in phrases like ein gut Teil or Stuck, 
ein klein wenig, ein andermal, das ist ein ander Ding ; ein gut Kind 
is common in the Rhenish dialects, cf. Du. een jong kind, een 
goed boek, etc., whereas Norwegian has pronominal neuter 
inflection in et godt barn. 

With quantitative ‘indicators’ like manch, beide, solch, etc. 
a certain amount of mechanical regulation has been effected, 
so that we say, e.g. solch guter Wein, but solcher gute Wein. 

18 . Following a personal pronoun (where in M.H.G. the ad¬ 
jective could be strong as well as weak) it is now usual to 
apply the strong form in the nom. sg., e.g. ich Armer or ich 
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armer Mann, but in the dat. sg. and in the pi. the weak form 
e.g. mir, wir Kranken, has been customary right into the 
modern period, but there is now considerable debate whether 
it is correct to say wir Deutsche or wir Deutschen. After certain 
‘quantifiers’ like einige, viele, alle usage varies, e.g. viele gute[n) 
Menschen, vieler edlen(-er) Weine, also when an adjective con¬ 
verted into a substantive has an inflected adjective before it, 
e.g. ein ehrwiirdiger Alte {Alter). 

When an adjective was used substantially it was the rule 
until the recent period to use the weak form in the case of 
persons, but German now differentiates—in accordance with 
the rule for the attributive adjective—and says ein Beamter, 
but der Beamte. With abstracts which have been completely 
and permanently substantivized, the form remains unin¬ 
flected, e.g. das Gut , Vbel, Leid, Recht; occasional substantival 
use being distinguished by pronominal or weak inflexion, e.g. 
Neues, ein Neues (Graf Rudolf: ein niuwez), das Neue (Tatian: 
thaz niuwe). Dutch uses the weak form even after the indefinite 
article, e.g. een zieke. English and the Scandinavian lan¬ 
guages can add ‘one’ or its equivalent to the adjective pre¬ 
ceded by the indefinite article, e.g. en god en, ‘a good one’, 
but English alone can say the good one, contrasted with the 
good as a collective abstract. 

19 . With very few exceptions the adjective used in the 
predicate was strong, and in the earlier stages of German the 
only variation is between uninflected and pronominal forms. 
In West Germanic the nom. sg. of all genders, and nom. pi. 
neuter, were left without ending, whereas the nom. pi. masc. 
and fem. took the pronominal inflexion. As to the inflected 
nom. pi. we find it becomes less frequent in the course of the 
O.H.G. period, the present and past participles being par¬ 
ticularly averse from inflexion. In the singular, on the other 
hand, pronominal forms are used to some extent, but without 
ever becoming predominant. By the M.H.G. period the issue 
is finally decided in favour of the uninflected form for all 
adjectives in the predicate, and there are but few exceptions, 
e.g. Hartm.: sin iamer wart so vester or daz man in so rehte 
herlichen vant. It is only the semi-predicate (the predicate 
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attribute), i.e. the attribution of a quality in the very act of 
predication, which retains into the M.H.G. period its pro¬ 
nominal inflexion, e.g. er bestuont si miieder ‘tired, he with¬ 
stood them’, er kam wol gesunder an daz lant ‘he came ashore 
safe and sound ’ (cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 203). A remnant of 
this usage is extant in the petrified nom. sg. masc. forms 
toiler, halber. Inflected forms occur occasionally when the 
predicative attribute is object of a verb, the inflexion being 
perhaps due to an implied comparison with als ein(en)..., e.g. 
Kudrun: si gewan ir Hartmuoten holden ‘ she made Hartmuot 
favourably inclined towards her’, or Walther: swa er ir gebeine 
blozez fiinde. 


C. USE OF CASES 
1 . NOMINATIVE 

20 . Right down from Indo-European times the nominative 
has served as the case both of the subject and of the comple¬ 
ment. In Germanic it assumes also the functions of the vocative 
(except in Gothic), but the use of the weak form of the 
adjective in such groups as lieben liute! indicates a vocative use. 

As subject or complement the nominative is often found 
in such verbless sentences as Ein Mann ein Wort or exclama¬ 
tions like ein schoner Tag or elliptical phrases like M.H.G. 
wan diu tarnkappe ‘had it not been for the hood’. 

As a complement the nominative occurs most frequently 
with the verb sein, but it is found too with werden, bleiben, 
heissen (originally with a passive form of the verb, but as early 
as O.H.G. the active voice is used with passive as well as 
active function), scheinen and in a few stereotyped phrases 
stehen, e.g. Burge, Pate stehen (cf. Eng. to stand surety, godfather; 
go bail, etc.). 

Rarely the nominative was found in M.H.G. as the predica¬ 
tive complement of heizen ‘to call’, nennen and even lazen, but 
the normal construction is an accusative, cf. below. 

It is noteworthy that corresponding to the German ich 
bin es, etc. the Scandinavian languages use the accusative, 
e.g. Norw. det er meg, ham (cf. Schleswig Platt dat is em). 
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2 . ACCUSATIVE 

21 . German has retained many of the traditional uses of 
the accusative, especially that of product or result, e.g. einen 
Kranz binden , and that of the object upon which the process 
designated by the verb bears (‘affected object’), e.g. Blumen 
zu einem Kranze binden, Geige spielen —a group like cine Sonate 
spielen being a sort of cross between the two. Some verbs like 
fallen, laden and schmieren take either an object of the material 
used in the process, e.g. Wasser fallen, Waren laden, Butter 
schmieren, or an object of the thing affected by the process, 
e.g. einen Eimer fallen, ein Schiff laden, einen Wagen schmieren. 
German now distinguishes between erben with accusative of 
the thing inherited {Geld, Hauser) and beerben of the person 
from whom the inheritance issues {den Vater beerben —formerly 
erben). The cognate accusative or ‘figura etymologica’ is 
found in M.H.G., e.g. den schuz schiezen, so swachen strit striten, 
er vuor ein angestliche vart, as is also the rather less restricted 
‘Akkusativ des Inhalts’, i.e. that which specifies in the form 
of a substantive a particular kind of the action denoted by 
the verb, e.g. Schritt fahren, Walzer tanzen, then Liebe, Tod 
blicken. 

22 . Among the freer uses prevalent in the older language we 
note the accusative of direction, e.g. heim gehen, comparable 
with Lat. domum ire; that of the space traversed, which occurs 
as early as Otfried (ninth century), e.g. er flouc sunnun pad, 
and is still found in such expressions as die Strecke fliegen, den 
kurzesten Wegfuhren; that of the time occupied after verbs like 
bleiben, dauern, warten and in the stereotyped ‘post-positional’ 
groups like die Nacht hindurch, zwei Tage lang, jahraus jahrein; 
that of the measurement or amount, e.g. 20 km. gehen, 
10 M. kosten, or the extent and range of an action, whence 
the use of the old neuter accusatives, e.g. viel {helfen), lutzel 
‘a little’, wenig, etwas, genug, etc. as adverbs of grade. 

It is curious that the use of the accusative to indicate a 
point of time, e.g. er kam Montag den ersten Mai, is not normal 
in M.H.G., which uses a preposition, e.g. an dem samztage, 
uf einen ostertac. 
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The use of the accusative absolute of the type einen Mantel 
umgeworfen or die Augen voller Tranen was somewhat encouraged 
by writers imitating French absolute constructions in the 
eighteenth century, but Behaghel has traced it back as early 
as the Rolandslied of the twelfth century. 

23 . A double accusative with lehren and hehlen persisted right 
from O.H.G. (Ludwigslied: thaz ni hilu ih thih) to the modern 
period, but now hehlen takes a dative of the person. The verb 
kosten is used with either dat. or acc. of the person, e.g. 
es kostet dich/dir viel Geld. Modern German has—under the 
influence of Latin and Greek—added fragen, e.g. ich will euch 
ein Wort fragen. The verb versichern, which usually took acc. 
and gen. (ich versichere Sie dessen), now commonly takes dat. 
and acc. ( ich versichere Ihnen dies), but can put the person in 
the acc. if a </aw-clause follows, e.g. ich versichere Sie/Ihnen, dass 
er kommen wird. 

24 . As the predicative complement of heizen ‘ to call ’, nennen 
and even lazen the normal case was accusative, but occa¬ 
sionally M.H.G. uses a nominative, e.g. Wolfram: der nennet 
sich der ritter rot ; Walther, n, ix: daz wir in hiezen herre ; 
Hartmann, Armer Heinr. v. 341: daz er si sin gemahele hiez‘, 
even in Luther (. Hosea , ii, 16): Alsdann wirst du mich heissen 
mein Mann und.. .nicht mehr mein Baal. ... The usual accusa¬ 
tive is found in einen ritter machen, die kilnegin er maget liez, etc. 
Otherwise we find hanfiir (with acc.) or han ze (with dat.) 
where Modern German uses haltenfur; zeln zelfiir ‘betrachten, 
schatzen als’, but cf. das Haus zahlt (is counted) zu den 
reichsten ; erkennen zelfiir ‘erkennen als’. Modern German use, 
zu with machen, wahlen, etc. (zum Kdnig machen), but als with 
betrachten, etc. (als eine Arme betrachten). 


3 . GENITIVE 

25 . It is convenient to distinguish between the ad-nominal, 
ad-verbal and freer uses of this case, which has in the modern 
language become considerably restricted in scope. 

(a) Ad-nominal uses. With a substantive the genitive 
indicates a relation of ‘appurtenance’ in the widest senses 


at 
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including possession in the concrete, e.g. der Ring des Poly- 
krates, or in the abstract, e.g. die Kraniche des Ibykus and die 
Tapferkeit des Soldaten. With a substantive denoting a process 
or action the genitive may indicate the object towards which 
the process is directed, e.g. gotes minna, which may be either 
a ‘subjective’ genitive in the sense of the love borne by God 
or an ‘objective’ genitive for the love felt for God (now 
expressed less ambiguously as Liebe zu Gott). English fre¬ 
quently has an ‘appositive’ or specifying genitive, e.g. the 
Isle of Man, the University of London, and this is paralleled in 
Old Norse by the poetic Tggdrasils askr ‘the Ash Yggdrasil’; 
in German such genitives occur mainly with abstracts, e.g. 
das Laster des Trunkes, also die Soldaten Frankreichs. 

Another early and still prevalent use of the genitive is to indi¬ 
cate the ‘divided whole’ (‘partitive’ genitive), e.g. evangeliono 
deil, ein sinero vingerlin, einige der Fiirsten, etc., though in the 
modern language we see von in competition and in the case 
of ‘measured wholes’ simple juxtaposition, e.g. zwei Glas 
Wein, zwei Pfund Tee, etc. (M.H.G. ein stiicke brotes, ein faz 
wines, etc.), but now even ein Liter frische Milch ; ein fug wilde 
Ganse side by side with the genitive. 

In older German as in Old Norse the genitive could express 
the amount of the measurement itself, e.g. zweier spannen breit 
(cf. O.N. tueggia alna breiS), including the amount of difference 
between two compared entities, e.g. dicker eines dumen ‘ thicker 
by a thumb’; in N.H.G. we use the accusative and in the 
latter case the accusative or an z/m-phrase. In M.H.G. the 
genitive could also indicate the material, e.g. ein briinne rotes 
goldes, where the modern language uses von or aus (O.N. 
af or dr). 

Of the adjectives requiring a genitive the construction with 
voll is common to many I.E. languages, but now also ein Beutel 
voll Geld; ein Krug voll Wein. In M.H.G. we find a genitive with 
the emotive adjectives fro ‘froh liber’, zomec ‘zornig auf’, 
stolz ‘stolz auf’, riuwec ‘reuig liber’, trurec ‘traurig fiber’; the 
separative los ‘ los ’ (now with acc.), ihn los sein or werden, but cf. 
still hoffnungslos, and predicative er ist sein(es) Geld[es ) los; here 
‘leer an’, bar; the perceptual or conceptual wis, gewis, gewar, 
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bewusst (now often with reflexive dat., e.g. ich bin mir dessen 
bewusst), eingedenk; the participatory adjectives voll, reich (now 
with an), gewon ‘an etwas gewohnt’ and those of equivalence 
like wert, wiirdig, schuldig, gelich, e.g. in min gelich, dergleichen, 
etc. Then, too, there were genitives of‘respect’, e.g. des llbes 
also kiiene (am Leibe), and ‘cause’, e.g. bluotes nag (von Blut), 
cf. Hungers sterben, des goldes milte ‘freigebig mit... 

26 . ( b ) Ad-verbal uses. Many verbs in the older stages 
of the language took a genitive where now the accusative is 
the rule. Sometimes it is possible to distinguish between an 
accusative, e.g. ich ezze daz brot, in which the whole object 
is affected, and a genitive, e.g. ich ezze des brotes (N.H.G. vom 
Brot), in which only an indefinite part of the whole object 
is affected, cf. Fr. du pain. 

The verbs requiring a genitive in O.H.G. and M.H.G. fall 
into several categories, of which the more important are those 
indicating: (1) the object drawn from or shared out, e.g. 
with schopfen, essen, (2) the object tentatively or partially 
affected, e.g. with kosten ‘to taste’, bruchen, helfen and even 
in N.H.G.—as an archaism—with pflegen and walten, (3) the 
object of striving or aspiration, e.g. with O.H.G. geron 
‘gehren’ and fragen, (4) the object of sensory perception, 
e.g. with M.H.G. losen ‘to listen’, ‘lauschen auf’, the ‘tenta¬ 
tive’ verb in contrast with the accusative construction of 
hceren and sehen, (5) the object of mental preoccupation or 
‘intention’, e.g. O.H.G. denken ‘denken an’ (but gedenken 
with gen.), dingen ‘to hope’, huggen, zvbifalon and in M.H.G. 
vergezzen (cf. Vergiss-mein-nicht), (6) the object of a communica¬ 
tion, e.g. with O.H.G. jehan ‘to say’, lougnen ‘to deny’, and 
in N.H.G. occasionally with erwdhnen (usually acc.) and 
schweigen (usually von), (7) the object of an emotion and its 
expression, e.g. with O.H.G. wuntarbn ‘sich wundern fiber’, 
lachen, klagon, (8) the object of a felt need, e.g. with O.H.G. 
thurfan (N.H.G. bediirfen), intberan (entbehren often with acc.), 
mangalon (now usually an), (9) the object of a separation or 
liberation, e.g. with O.H.G. losen ‘losen von’, biroubon (still 
with gen.), M.H.G. biiezen ‘biissen fiir’, genesen (still in sie 
genas eines Sohnes), and finally (10) the object as means or 
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cause of an action, e.g. M.H.G. leben, sterben, now limited 
to such phrases as des Glaubens, der Hoffnung leben ; eines jahen 
Todes sterben; reflexive verbs, M.H.G. sich schdmen, frouwen, 
trcesten or sich belgen, ziirnen; N.H.G. cf. schame dich deiner 
Schwache, er ( er)freut sich einer guten Gesundheit. 

In most of the above cases the genitive has been super¬ 
seded, but it still obtains with sich erinnern (in competition 
with an), entraten, verbs of accusation like beschuldigen, anklagen, 
and of deprivation like berauben. The verb wiirdigen ‘ to vouch¬ 
safe’ owes its genitive to the construction of the adjective 
wiirdig. 

27 . (c) Free uses. To the old locative function due to the 
syncretism in Germanic of the locative with the genitive we 
owe such local expressions as des Weges, nirgends, linker Hand 
and such indications of point or period of time as M.H.G. 
dritten dages ‘am drittenTag’, dieser Tage, seinerzeit, especially 
in N.H.G. for the indication of repetition in time, e.g. 
sonntags, abends ‘of a Sunday’, etc. 

Survivals of predicative genitives, once more frequent, are: 
des Todes, des Teufels sein; gates Mats, guter Laune sein; das ist 
nicht meines Amtes; anderen Sinnes werden; ich blieb guter Dinge, 
etc. 

There are a few instances of stereotyped genitive absolute 
constructions, e.g. unverrichteter Sache (Lat. re infecta), stehenden 
Fusses (Lat. stante pede), verabredetermassen, glucklicherweise. 
From wahrenden Singens, lit. the ‘singing continuing’, a new 
analysis has produced wahrend des Singens (cf. the development 
of during and French pendant). 

4 . DATIVE 

28 . Just as in Indo-European the accusative indicates an 
object upon which a process bears, so the dative indicates 
either the person or the purpose towards which the process is 
ultimately directed. In a group, of verb + subs., we find the 
dative used right from the outset to indicate the beneficiary 
or ‘recipient’ with verbs of (1) helping or harming, pleasing 
or displeasing, e.g. helfen, schaden, zurnen, trotzen, schmeicheln 
and the impersonal gelingen, glucken, (2) listening to, obeying 
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and serving, e.g. horchen, gehorchen (gehoren, lit. ‘to respond to’), 
dienen, (3) allotting, e.g. (zu Teil) werden, verfallen, (4) com¬ 
municating, e.g. rufen, beichten, telegraphieren, (5) affecting in 
mind or body, e.g. mir ist iibel, mir traumt, (6) being equivalent 
or corresponding, e.g. gleichen, enisprechen, folgen, and (7) con¬ 
forming, e.g. ziemen, sitzen ‘to fit’ and pas sen. In Gothic and 
the older stages of German fiirchten took the dative of the 
reflexive, cf. ‘to fear for one’s self’, but it now has the ac¬ 
cusative. 

In O.E., O.S., O.H.G. and Early M.H.G. a reflexive 
dative occurs with intransitive as well as transitive verbs 
(O.S. wesan, gangan, standan, etc.), e.g. O.S. geng, giwet imo; 
Hildebr. du bist dir, alter Hun, ummet spaher; M.H.G. do sprach 
sich; Kiirenb. ich stuont mir nehtint spate, etc. Behaghel thinks 
the construction was lost to Middle Low German under High 
German influence ( Syntax, 1, § 445). 

29 . Many verbs express a relation between three terms, a 
subject (the giver), an object (the given) and a recipient. From 
the beginning verbs of physical and mental transference put 
the object in the accusative and the recipient in the dative, 
e.g. geben, bringen, verkaufen, schicken, and sometimes the con¬ 
verse process, i.e. deprivation, took the same construction, 
e.g. rauben, nehmen (though not in English). Especially verbs 
of communication had accusative and dative, e.g. erzdhlen, 
sagen, zeigen, versprechen, erkldren, verleiden. 

30 . A special type of the dative of the ‘recipient’ is the so- 
called ‘ethic dative’ to indicate the person on whom an 
occurrence makes or is expected to make an impression, e.g. 
das war dir aber eine Freude, ich weiss mir nichts besseres, etc. and 
still more in the M.H.G. poem Morolf: die minnet dir ein heiden, 
and Luther: was ist mir das fur eine weyhe? (cf. Behaghel, Syntax, 
b § 444 ) • 

31 . The dative took over the functions of the old instru¬ 
mental, but now requires a preposition. The sole remains in 
Gothic bye and pe with their O.H.G. equivalents ( h)wiu, diu are 
now rendered by womit (wamite ) and damit. Whereas the Hilde- 
brandslied has instrumental in both adjective and substantive 
in 1. 40: dim speru ‘with thy spear’, it has in 11. 8-9 a dative (or 
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instrumental from -mis) her fragen gistuont fdhem wortum ‘ ask 
with few words’. Middle High German kept only a few pre¬ 
positional groups like mit alle, etc. (cf. above, Nominal De¬ 
clension; M.H.G. Period). 

D. USE OF VERBAL FORMS 
THE TEJVSES 

1 . THE INDICATIVE MOOD 

32 . Right from the beginning the present indicative has been 
the basic tense used for universal propositions like der Mensch 
denkt, Gott lenkt, for repeated occurrences without reference to 
particular occasions, e.g. er geht jeden Sonntag in die Kirche. 
When referring to a particular time the present normally 
indicates the longer or shorter stretch of time constituting 
the speaker’s now, e.g. ich schreibe einen Brief, but it can imply 
an immediate or not too remote future, e.g. er kommt heute 
morgen, iibermorgen, im nachsten Jahr, and is used especially to 
indicate prompt compliance with a request, e.g. ich hole es 
gleich. The so-called progressive form (e.g. I am or was writing ) 
is usually replaced in the Germanic languages apart from 
English by the simple tense (e.g. ich schreibe, schrieb ), unless 
the action still uncompleted at the given point of time is 
specifically indicated as in progress. In that case Dutch uses 
ik ben aan ’t schrijven, Danish jeg er ved at skrive, Norwegian 
jeg holder pa & skrive and Icelandic jeg er ad skrifa. Some 
Rhenish ‘parlers’, e.g. in Cologne, can even say ich bin 
einen Brief am schreiben (cf. Dutch hij was aan ’t aardappelen 
dollen). For the history of the English tenses with -ing, cf. 
F. Mosse, Histoire de la forme periphrastique etre + participe present 
en germanique, 2 vols., Paris, 1938. In M.H.G. the present 
participle in -ende (er ist lebende) was often used (cf. Paul, Mhd. 
Gram. § 287). The simple present is used in Modern German 
for stage-directions like geht ab, for which in the sixteenth 
century the preterite sometimes occurred. 

33 . To indicate the course of an occurrence retrospectively 
from the present moment as point of reference to its starting- 
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point in the past, German has right from the medieval period 
used the present tense in conjunction with a particle like 
‘already’ or a preposition like ‘since’, whereas English uses 
a perfect tense, e.g. er wohnt seit zwei Jahren in Berlin/he has 
lived or been living in Berlin for two years, cf. Norw. han harbodd 
i Berlin i to dr. If the present reference is to a past occurrence 
not continuing down to the present, but thought of as a point 
in a stretch of time lasting till the present, both German 
and English use a past tense (in German a perfect or— 
in the north—a simple preterite, in English a perfect or 
preterite), e.g. sindSie jemals in Berlingewesen? (North German 
also: waren Sie jemals in Berlin?), Eng. have you ever been to 
Berlin? were you ever in Berlin?/have you been to Berlin yet? 
cf. Norw. hvorlenge har De lest norsk? 

34 . There are special cases where the present may refer to 
an occurrence wholly in the past, viz. verbs of saying and 
speaking just like Latin inquit and the so-called historical—or 
as Jespersen calls it, dramatic—present, cf. Herchenbach, 
‘Das praesens historicum’ ( Palaestra, 25). Some have held 
that the latter was not in use in Primitive Indo-European, 
as it does not occur in the oldest Slavonic nor even in 
German before the twelfth century, except occasionally for 
vividness as in Ludwigslied, 45: Gode lob sageta, Her sihit thes 
her gereda. However, its prevalence in folk-tales (e.g. those of 
the Gypsies) shows that it is a genuinely popular usage. As 
Behaghel says, the present gives the impression that history 
is like a theatre with the figures directly presented and is often 
used in conversation to give an effect of vividness, e.g. denke 
dir, was mir gestern passiert. 

35 . In the older Germanic languages—as well as in Modern 
Finnish—the simple present was often used to indicate future 
time, and we have seen that this usage still survives in phrases 
like er kommt morgen, kommt der Freund morgen? Quite early, 
auxiliaries like ‘shall’, ‘will’, ‘must’, ‘may’, while still re¬ 
taining their specific meanings in other contexts, became 
indicators of futurity. Of these auxiliaries sculan was frequent 
in Old Saxon and in High German it remained in vogue 
right from O.H.G. to Late M.H.G. Sporadically the future 
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is indicated by wollen as late as Hans Sachs, but the third 
and fourth auxiliaries mtiezen and mugen are rare with reference 
to futurity. Several Germanic languages still use shall and 
will for the future. In English I shall, we shall and the interro¬ 
gative shall you? indicate the future in contrast with you shall, 
he shall, they shall, which imply obligation; you will, he will, 
they will indicate the future in contrast with I will, we will, 
will you, which imply a volition. In Norwegian the use of 
the persons of skulle and ville + inf. closely resembles English, 
e.g. jeg skal, han oil, but ville is said to be favoured by the 
literary language. For an impending event Norwegian some¬ 
times uses jeg kommer til & + inf. Icelandic still retains jeg 
mun for the future, but in speech often uses for ‘I am going 
to... ’ jeg setla ah + inf. Dutch uses zallen throughout for the 
future, e.g. ik zal, hij zal (Afrikaans sal) and West Frisian uses 
scille. Thus in forming the future with werde German is unique. 
In Gothic and in O.H.G. and even within M.H.G. werden with 
a present participle had inchoative force. In Notker (early 
eleventh century) werden is twice found in conjunction with an 
infinitive instead of a participle, and in the twelfth century not 
only werden but also sin occur with an infinitive. This supports 
the view advanced by Behaghel, Syntax, 11, § 690, that the 
emergence of the infinitive is due to a phonological weakening 
of the participial -ende in accordance with the operation of 
the ‘ Tieftongesetz ’ in a subordinate sentence, e.g. daz wir 
geben[de) sin or Iwsen(de) werden. In Early N.H.G. werden 
ceases to be used with the present participle, and in con¬ 
junction with an infinitive it supersedes sollen and wollen as 
indicators of futurity, being helped by the frequent ambiguity 
of those auxiliaries. In the dialects werden is well ensconced 
in Bavaria and Austria, but in Low German sollen is still 
common. The ‘immediate future’ is expressed in English by 
I am about to (lit. astir ) and in Latin by the future participle in 
-urus. Modern German has the following alternatives: (1) ich 
willlwollte eben ( gerade ) gehen, cf. Dan. jeg oil til at gaa; (2) ich 
bin daran (drauf und dran) zu gehen; (3) ich bin im Begriff zu 
gehen, cf. Norw. jeg star i begrepp med a ga (in German from 
the early eighteenth century, cf. in etwas begriffen ‘involved 
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in’); (4) ich bin (stehe ) auf dem Punkt zu gehen, cf. I am on the 
point of. . Du. ik ben op het punt te . . . (probably modelled 
on French je suis sur le point de. . ., the earliest [Southern] 
English quotation in the N.E.D. being under a.d. 1290 
ope pe poynte to falle ). Lessing uses ich bin gerade auf dem Punkt 
gewesen von hier wegzugehen (D. Wb.). 

To form a future infinitive it is not usual to employ werden, 
but in appropriate cases wollen can be used, e.g. es scheint 
regnen zu wollen (es will regnen). The idiomatic use in modern 
German of sollen and wollen to imply that a statement is 
based on hearsay whether through rumour (sollen) or the 
subject’s own claim ( wollen ) is spread somewhat unequally 
over the other Germanic languages. The German construc¬ 
tion er soli reich sein ‘he is supposed to be rich’ is at least as 
old as Wolfram, cf. sehs ritter solter han gevalt (Parz. 197, 18). 
It springs from the mandatory use of ‘ sollen ’ (people say so, 
therefore he is to be considered. . .) and is less assertive 
than ‘ miissen ’ which indicates a necessary inference from the 
facts of the case. Norwegian has han skal vxre rik, but as 
Dutch uses zullen for the future, it has to be content with 
moeten , e.g. hij moet nu weer in het land zijn (= man zegt, het 
gerucht wil, dat. . .). Modern English and Icelandic lack this 
application of‘shall’, cf. Icel. hann kvad vera rik. The comple¬ 
mentary use of wollen for a subjective claim, e.g. er will das 
gesehen haben, occurs in Dutch, e.g. hij wil dat gezien hebben, but 
apparently not in Norwegian (han p&star at. . .) or Icelandic 
(hann pykist hafa sed pad). The future tense (with werden) has 
come to be used in certain contexts with the force of a pre¬ 
sumption or supposition, e.g. ich denke, er wird schon da sein 
(cf. E. Hermann, ‘Der Ausdruck der Vermutung im Neu- 
hochdeutschen’, Z-fd-A. lv, 188-90). As in French and 
English it is also used as the vehicle of military orders. 
German, however, agrees with English (and the other Ger¬ 
manic languages) against French in using the present for the 
future in the subordinate clause, e.g. ich werde ihn sprechen, wenn 
er kommt ‘when he comes’ (Fr. quand il viendra). 

36 . All the extant Germanic languages have developed a 
periphrastic perfect tense by combining haben and sein with the 
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past participle. The phenomenon is Common Germanic rather 
than Primitive Germanic and is shared with the Romance 
languages, e.g. fai vu, ho veduto, etc. as well as Late Latin. 
The Slavonic and Baltic languages form their perfect tenses 
by means of tenses of the verb ‘to be’ with a past participle 
active. A similar procedure is adopted in Finnish. The 
Celtic languages have evolved a set of analytical perfect 
tenses by combining the verb with a prepositional phrase, 
e.g. ‘I am after eating’. The Germanic languages follow 
closely the pattern of Late Latin in which habeo is used with 
the past participle passive in the case of a transitive and sum 
with a past participle passive for intransitives. Brinckmann 
is probably right in his assessment of the influence of the 
analytical tenses of Merovingian and Carolingian Latin on 
the clerical authors of the Old High German period. Whereas 
the perfect is not yet in evidence in Isidor, Tatian uses it, 
even supplying—in imitation of Latin—an accusative in¬ 
flexion to the participle, e.g. arborem fici habebat plantatam = 
phigboum habeta gipflanzotan. Otfried, however, tends to dis¬ 
card the inflected participle and to use the perfect tense—in 
contradistinction to simple preterites in the same context— 
to indicate a reason or motive. In Notker, the perfect tense 
is already established even where there is no explicit object, 
e.g. ich han gisundot. Behaghel ascribes the origin of the per¬ 
fect to the use of the participle as a predicate of the verb 
‘to be’ or a predicative attribute of a direct object of the 
verb ‘to have’. Thus mortuus est = er ist tot, er ist ein Gestor- 
bener>er ist gestorben and ich habe es gefunden<ich habe ( besitze) 
es als etwas Gefundenes. In Latin the construction is as old 
as Plautus and includes verbs of cognition, e.g. cognitum habeo. 
Old Norse uses an accusative inflexion in hefe ek pik mintan 
‘I have remembered thee’. How far that construction is 
native remains to be ascertained. Modern Icelandic forms 
the perfect with hafa or eiga. For the latter, cf. O.H.G. 
Otfried: sie eigun mir ginomanan lioban druhtin minan. In col¬ 
loquial speech Icelandic often uses the periphrasis jeg er 
biiinn ad + inf. (lit. ‘ I am finished...’). In the Scandinavian 
languages as in English a specific nuance of the perfect is 
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conveyed by the use of get (O.N. geta, vinna; Norw .fa, etc.), 
e.g. I have got it done, got the letter posted. In regard to the alloca¬ 
tion of haben and sein to various classes of verbs we find in High 
German—as in the other Germanic languages—that verbs 
with an object (whether acc., gen. or dat.) usually take haben, 
e.g. habe gemacht, gesehen, gegeben, bedurft, gedient, geholfen. There 
are a few exceptions like folgen (with dat.) which took haben 
as late as the eighteenth century, though sein had crept in 
in the fifteenth, leaving the possibility er hat meinem Ra 
gefolgt, er hat gefolgt ‘obeyed’. Non-mutative verbs, i.e. those 
which do not indicate a change of state (becoming or ceasing), 
but an enduring state or a process in operation, form their 
perfect with haben, e.g. habe gelebt, geweint, gediirstet, gebetet. 
The one important exception is the ‘verbum substantivum’. 
In English, as well as in Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Icelandic the perfect tense is ‘have been’ (jeg har vsert, 
jeg hefi veriS, etc.). In Dutch and High German the tense is 
formed with the verb ‘be’, e.g. Du. ik ben geweest. This is 
usual, too, in Low German, e.g. dar is mal en Bur wesen. No 
example of ‘bin gewesen’ is forthcoming from the O.H.G. 
period, but sin is used with the participles gewesen, gewest, 
gesin in the M.H.G. period. This is curious in view of the 
use of haben with cessative verbs like abwirtschaften, aufhoren, 
auskdmpfen, but bin gewesen follows the analogy of verbs 
of motion like bin gegangen, gekommen, gefallen, or of change 
like bin geworden or its counterpart bin geblieben, whereas 
in English conversely ‘have’ has extended its sphere to 
these verbs as well, e.g. I have gone. In Modern German 
it is customary in the north to make a clear distinction 
between ich habe geschwommen ‘ I have been swimming ’ (non- 
terminate occurrence) and ich bin ttber den Fluss geschwommen 
(terminate occurrence). In M.H.G., too, we find ich han 
gelegen, gesezzen, gestanden ‘I have been lying, etc.’, but ich bin 
gelegen, gesezzen, gestanden in the sense of ‘ I have lain down, 
sat down, stood up’. In the south it is usual to use ich bin 
gestanden, etc. even in the non-terminate, durative sense of 
‘I have been standing’ as well as to retain the M.H.G. con¬ 
struction with a prepositional group and say er ist aufs Bett 
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gelegen (North Ger. hat sich.. .gelegt), auf den Stuhl gesessen 
(North Ger. hat sich .. .gesetzt), auf den Tisch gestanden (North 
Ger. hat sich. . .gestellt). In such cases Dutch uses phrases of 
the type hij is gaan zitten, liggen, etc. It is curious that Dutch 
says even with a direct object ik ben’t vergeten. Norwegian 
uses vsere as an auxiliary with begynne, e.g. Skolen er begynt, 
but ha is gaining ground. 

37. The combination of the preterite of haben or sein with the 
past participle originally indicated a state of things already 
existent in the past, e.g. er hatte etwas gefunden — ‘ er besass 
etwas Gefundenes’, er wargestorben= ‘er war ein Gestorbener’ 
(Behaghel, Syntax, n, § 712 ). Subsequently the combination 
indicates the process rather than the resultant state, viz. a 
process which has already taken place before an occurrence 
in the past, so that the pluperfect is an ante-preterite {he had 
just gone when I came). It occurs as early as O.S. and O.H.G., 
e.g. Otfried: thar sah si druhtin stantan joh habeta inan funtan. 
In the subordinate clause M.H.G. usually has the simple 
preterite (with a ge- prefix to indicate completion) where the 
modern language has a pluperfect, e.g. Wolfram: do du von 
ir schiede, zehant sie starp (‘nachdem du von ihr geschieden 
warst... ’); do der vride wart getdn (‘als der Waffenstillstand 
geschlossen worden war’); Iwein: do er viir mich gestreit unde 
uz disem lante reit (‘als er.. .gestritten hatte und im Begriff 
war.. .zu reiten’). 

2. THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

38. The subjunctive occurs in German in both main and 
subordinate sentences, e.g. es lebe der Kbnig and wie dem auch sei. 
Its two tenses—present and preterite—express modal rather 
than temporal differences. 

The present is a tense of wishes, doubts (dubitative) and 
requests. Corresponding to the optative in older Indo- 
European languages German developed the use of the 
auxiliaries miissen and mogen in present and past subjunctive 
for the expression of a wish, e.g. M.H.G. miieze ich {er), 
N.H.G. mage ich {er), mbchte ich {er), cf. Danish which tends 
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to coalesce the two auxiliaries under maa(tte), i.e. ‘mogen’, 
e.g. gid du maa leve Ixnge, cf. Du. moge dit jaar u veel geluk 
brengen or och, mocht mij dit nog te beurt vallen! The second person 
was used for verbs which had no proper imperative, e.g. 
O.H.G., M.HG. sit (N.H.G. seid) apart from wis, weset, 
O.H.G. wolles. The third person expresses either a wish, e.g. 
Dein Reich komme, even in Hildebr. 58f.: der si doch nu argbsto 
ostarliuto, der dir nu wiges warne ‘ let him be called... ’, or a 
request, e.g. jeder tue seine Pjlicht, or a communication of fact 
cloaking an intimation of a wish, e.g. daz si din morgengabe. 
In Modern German apart from Gott sei Dank, griiss Gott, 
behtite, etc. it is customary to substitute an auxiliary like sollen 
(in the pres, ind.), er soil jetzt gehen. Theadhortativc let us ... has 
been rendered since the fourteenth century by lasst uns (lassen 
Sie uns), though in O.H.G. and M.H.G. there was the use of 
the subjunctive, e.g. singem ‘psallamus’, Nib. nu binden uf die 
helme. In the modern colloquial wir wollen is frequent in this 
function. Dutch uses a ‘blend’ in laten wij naar huis gaan, 
whereas Norwegian, like English, says la oss ga. Icelandic 
prefers vid skulum ganga. 

In the potential function German uses kbnnen, mogen and 
dtirfen with different shades of meaning. Das kann sein leaves 
the whole question open, cf. Du. hij kan noch onschuldig zijn; das 
mag sein perhaps a little less in suspense, cf. Du. hij mag wel 
gelijk hebben ‘he may well be right’; das diirfte sein indicates 
a much stronger probability—it has no cognate equivalent 
in Dutch owing to contamination between duwenjdurfde and 
dorren ‘dare’, dorste, but Norwegian can say, e.g. det torde vsere 
vanskelig ‘it might well be difficult’. Icelandic would use 
the past subjunctive of kunna, e.g. Pad kynni ad vera. For the 
use of werden, cf. par. 35 above. 

The indicative of werden is sometimes used in a potential 
sense when there is strong presumption or probability, e.g. 
er wird ( wohl) krank sein ‘almost certainly he is ill’. 

39 . The preterite subjunctive in a main clause indicates an 
unrealizable wish. In M.H.G. it is frequently used in sen¬ 
tences introduced by owe, hei (Walther: hei solten si zesamene 
komeri), ach, cf. in Mod.G. ach, 0 wusstest du or hatt ’ ich ihn nur 
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gesehen. The wish is in abeyance in the potential use of a 
preterite subjunctive in unreal hypotheses and then as a 
modest, careful approach to an assertion, e.g. ich wiinschte, 
mochte, wiirde; es diirfte, konnte (so seiri); er sollte schreiben; ware 
es erlaubt einzutreten? In many dialects the preterite subjunc¬ 
tive is expressed by the analytic form ich tat bleiben or wenn 
ich bleiben tat, and this is a feature of the older folk-songs. 

3. THE PASSIVE VOICE 

40. Germanic retained in Gothic an inflected medio-passive 
present from Indo-European, but all the Germanic languages 
subsequently developed ways of expressing the passive by 
means of auxiliaries like ‘to be’ ( sein ) and ‘to become, get’ 
(werden ) or of the reflexive pronoun. Gothic uses -ada,-aza,-anda 
and -aidau, -aigau, -aindau for the present indicative and sub¬ 
junctive respectively, but for the past tenses uses was and warp+ 
past participle. The use of u-h p.p. indicates a result and of 
wairpip a future passive. In Old High German the position 
is more complicated. As in Gothic was and ward are used 
for the past and wirdit for the future passive till the time of 
Notker with whom wirdit indicates a present. In the oldest 
documents the use of «£+p.p. for the present passive may 
be due to Late Latin or Romanic influence, cf. the use of 
estre, but that it may have been a native development is 
suggested by the Old Norse of vera+ p.p. which differs from 
verpa in function. The substitution of man-(-active voice for 
the passive may be as early as West Germanic—it is paralleled 
by the Romanic development of homo>on. 

In High German from the beginning sein indicates result, 
e.g. die Tiir ist geschlossen, whereas to indicate a process in 
operation or an habitual action werden has come to be the 
appropriate form. After a.d. iooo a new future gradually 
emerges in which the present of werden is combined with a 
past participle + inf. werden, e.g. es wird getan werden. Dutch— 
like High German—uses both warden (= werden) and zijn 
(= sein), but whereas worden is used in the present ( het ei 
wordt gekookt), preterite (. . .werd gekookt), future (...gal 
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gekookt worden ) and conditional (. . . zou gekookt worden ), zijn 
by itself indicates the perfect, e.g. is gekookt ‘has been boiled’, 
was gekookt ‘had been boiled’, zed gekookt zijn, zou gekookt 
zijn (for High German, cf. par. 41). The Scandinavian lan¬ 
guages also keep apart sein (Norw. vsere ) and werden (Icel. 
verba, Norw. bli). In Norwegian the present is blir, the pre¬ 
terite ble, the future skal or oil bli, the perfect er blitt, the plu¬ 
perfect var blitt + past participle. A new development in 
Norse was the emergence of a type of verb in which the 
reflexive pronoun was coalesced with the verb, e.g. -mk, -sk, 
etc. to form a synthetic passive or middle voice. Subsequently 
the first and second persons were eliminated in favour of 
the third person sik contracted to -st in Icelandic and to -s 
in the other Scandinavian languages. In Modern Icelandic 
the function can still be reflexive, e.g. verjast ‘defend oneself’, 
or medial, e.g. ottast ‘fear for one’s self’, but also reciprocal, 
e.g. hittast ‘meet each other’ (cf. Norw. skilles ‘part’, sees 
‘see each other’, motes, treffes, slass ‘fight with each other’, 
etc.) and passive, e.g. ballast (= er kollud ‘is called’). The 
Norwegian -s form is usually replaced in the spoken language 
by bli + p.p., but is common after a modal auxiliary du bor 
henges ‘you ought to be hanged’ or in a medial function, 
e.g. det bores rart ( ut ) ‘sounds queer’, foies (cf.‘fuhlt sich. . . 
an’), kjennes, etc. and is particularly common in merkes ‘be 
aware’, undres ‘wonder’, mimes ‘remember’, trenges ‘be neces¬ 
sary’, lykkes (cf. Icel. heppnast) ‘gelingen’, Jinnes ‘sich be- 
finden’, trives ‘thrive’, synes ‘think, find’. The use of the 
reflexive in High German to indicate not so much an actual 
passive occurrence as its potentiality, e.g. das Jindet sich 
iiberall; es tanzt sich gut hier goes back to classical Middle High 
German (Iwein, Herzog Ernst) and parallels closely the 
French construction, e.g. cela ne se dit pas or cela se voit. In 
Old English the present of the passive was formed with eom, 
beam + p.p. as well as weorpan + p.p. In the past the simple 
preterite wearp (ingressive as well as perfective) and wxs+ p.p. 
(also for a continuous action) served the purpose of a plu¬ 
perfect in addition. Worth as an auxiliary to form the passive 
appears to have grown obsolescent by the fifteenth century. 
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41 . At first ward with the past participle indicated both the 
aorist preterite (point occurrence) and the perfect (past oc¬ 
currence with bearing on the present), but M.H.G.—with a 
first instance in Wolfram’s Parzival, 57, 29—developed a new 
perfect passive of the type bin gelobt warden on the lines of an 
adjectival phrase like bin gross ( ge)worden. This enables us to 
distinguish between das Buck ist vor zehn Jahren geschrieben 
worden and das Buck ist geschrieben. 


4. PARTICIPLES 

42 . The past participle as part of the compound perfect with 
haben or sein is now active in meaning; as part of the tenses 
formed with werden it is passive. In isolation it is normally 
passive, but all the Germanic languages appear to use drunken 
(Ger. trunken ) actively, and even down to the present day 
German has shown a certain number of active participles 
more or less stereotyped as adjectives, e.g. forms prefixed 
with un- like ungefriihstiickt, ungereist (cf. Eng. unbreakfasted, 
untravelled), ungelernt as well as gelernt (perhaps through con¬ 
fusion between lemen and lehren ), ein studierter Mann, ein 
ausgedienter Soldat, ehrvergessen, and a number of past participles 
corresponding to reflexive verbs like vermessen, verlegen, ver- 
sonnen (M.H.G. verdaht), verdient (ein verdienter Offizier). 

43 . Several uses of the past participle have become obsolete 
or rare. German still maintains the imperative force in 
stillgestanden! etc., a remnant of the full form es wird+ p.p., 
and has kept the peculiar use of the past participle as subject 
in such proverbial expressions as Jung gefreit hat niemand 
gereut and Frisch gewagt ist halb gewonnen, where the past 
participle originally appears to have been used as an im¬ 
perative and was followed by a pause. The past participle 
as subject was much commoner in M.H.G., e.g. vil wines 
getrunken machet vil zornes und manigen val (from a sermon, cf. 
Behaghel, Syntax, n, § 791). It was also much used as a 
predicative attribute, which Modern German often has to 
render by an infinitive or other construction, e.g. waz wait 
ich dar gesezzen? or waz touc diu rede gelenget? waz sol daz golt 
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begraben=‘ was niitzt begrabenes Gold?’ or ‘Gold, wenn es 
begraben ist’. 

44 . The use of a past participle with verbs of motion, e.g. er 
kam gelaufen ‘running, at a run’, kommt ein Voglein geflogen, 
occurs as early as the ninth century in the O.S. Heliand, 
555: .. .kumad gifaran, but 5961: quam thar tuo gangandi. Its 
origin is obscure. Dutch uses in such cases an infinitive, e.g. 
hij kwam op ons toeloopen (cf. Low Ger. si kommt glieks anlopen) 
and Norwegian a present participle, e.g. han kom springende. 
Cf. Paul, Deutsche Gram. Tl. rv, 7, §§ 323, 327. 

45 . The present participle belongs essentially to the Schrift- 
sprache; most of the dialects except on the southern and 
south-eastern fringe have given it up. Used attributively 
it could under Latin influence have a regime and follow its 
noun, e.g. Tatian, 64, 14: man filu ezzenti ; the numerous 
examples in Modern German literature, e.g. Gutzkow’s die 
beiden Giebel, ganz erinnerndan. .., are due to renewed influence 
on the part of Latin and French. Still less German in spirit is, 
however, the placing of the present or past participle with 
all its appurtenances in front of the substantive as in eine im 
dreizehnten Jahrhundert geschriebene Vorlage, though it is still 
frequent enough in writing. 

46 . Such curiosities as sitzende Lebensweise ‘sedentary life’, 
liegende Stellung ‘prone position’, i.e. ‘life of one sitting’, 
‘position of one lying’, etc. have numerous parallels in 
M.H.G., e.g. senede swaere ‘yearning grief’, klagende triuwe 
‘complaining loyalty’, etc. Still freer are such phrases as 
nachtschlafende %eit, reitende Artillerie, schwindelnde Hohe, still- 
schweigende Voraussetzung (Behaghel, Syntax, 11, § 760). 

47 . The use of a present participle with the verb ‘to be’ 
occurs in Goth., O.N., O.E., O.S. and O.H.G.-M.H.G., but it 
is only in English (- ing ) that it has come to be the normal 
expression of the progressive or imperfect aspect. After the 
medieval period the construction falls out of use in German 
and in the modern language it is only such participles as 
have practically become adjectives, e.g. iiberzeugend, reizend, 
that can be thus used. 

48 . The so-called gerundive, e.g. das zu schlachtende Vieh 
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(Behaghel, Syntax , 11, § 770), issues from the dative infinitive 
ze slahtende for ze slahtenne in das Vieh ist zu schlachten[de) ; the 
Latin gerundive in -ndus helped the diffusion of this German 
peculiarity in the Schriftsprache. 

5. THE INFINITIVE 

49 . The infinitive is an old abstract substantive with the 
I.E. neuter ending *-onom (cf. Skt. vartanam ‘turning’); it is 
only in Germanic that this substantive has assumed a verbal 
function. West Germanic has further a form in -ann[i)e, to 
which German has added a genitive in -annies and—very 
rarely—an instrumental. The dative in -ann{i)e was used only 
with prepositions like Goth. du, O.N. at and Norw. &, W.Gmc. 
ti (Eng. to, Du. te, H.G. zu); though it has now disappeared 
as a separate form, it survives in the combination of to, zu, etc. 
with the uninflected infinitive. 

50 . The ending *-onom, Gmc. *-an, *-anam, is best taken as 
an accusative of the object or goal, which is made more explicit 
by the above combination. The Germanic infinitive in -an is 
primarily active, but with the verbs lassen, heissen, sehen, horen it 
may easily appear to have a passive significance, e.g. ich hore 
singen (es wird gesungen), ich lasse mir einen Anzug machen (‘I 
have.. .made, cause.. .to be made’)—more especially if the 
agent is expressed as in ich lasse die Tiire durch den Schlosser 
sprengen or in Nib. 987, 2: nu laze ez got errechen von siner friund 
hant. It is not customary in German—-as it is in English—in 
such cases to use the passive infinitive formed with sein or 
werden, though occasionally such constructions are found, 
e.g. Walther, 79, 20: la einen sin geborn von kiineges rippe ‘let 
one be born... ’ or Homer lasst den Odysseus erschlagen werden 
‘Homer makes...out to be slain’. An infinitive with zu 
remains active when dependent on an adjective even when 
the dative (the syntactical subject of the infinitive) is omitted, 
e.g. es ist [mV] nicht leicht, den Text zu entziffern, but if the 
object of the infinitive is made a subject in the nominative, 
the infinitive becomes more passive, e.g. der Text ist nicht 
leicht [ fiirmich ] zu entziffern (cf. Eng. not easy [for me] to decipher ). 
The infinitive is completely passive in sense when in combina- 
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tion with es ist (steht, bleibt ); it then indicates the idea of a 
possibility or a compulsion, e.g. sein Ubermut ist nicht zu ertragen 
(but Eng. not to be borne or there is no bearing..es ist (steht) 
zu erwarten ‘it is only to be expected’. 

51 . The use of werden and sein with the past participle to 
form a passive infinitive, e.g. geschrieben sein (past active with 
present result) and geschrieben werden (present or future action), 
goes back to O.H.G., though the clear differentiation of the 
tenses is first found in Notker and the perfect infinitive 
geschrieben worden sein comes much later. 

52 . The infinitive can be the regime of either a verb, a sub¬ 
stantive or an adjective. Its use as a subject is frequent in 
M.H.G. as in Walther: tanzen unde singen zergat mit sorgen gar. 
It can be completely substantivized—at least in the singular 
—and take the articles. 

The simple infinitive is used with a verb not complete in 
itself (e.g. miissen, konnen ) with which it is felt to be closely 
connected and frequently used. In all the Germanic lan¬ 
guages the auxiliaries have continued to take the infinitive 
without preposition. Originally certain verbs of beginning, 
intending, expecting, thinking or stating are used in this way, 
but these now take zu. A German innovation is the simple 
infinitive with lernen, which occurs from the eleventh century 
(Notker); helfen (cf. Eng. help without to) occurs without ze 
as early as the twelfth century, when the infinitive signifies 
the same activity of subject and the person in the dative: 
er half ihm graben (= beim Graben) but er half ihm, sich wieder 
auf die Beine zu stellen. Gf. also ich gehe schlafen, einkaufen after 
verbs of motion to express the goal. 

The substitution of an infinitive for past participle after 
an infinitive (er hat kommen diirfen) is thought to be due to 
the coincidence of p.p. lazen (without gi-) with the infinitive 
in habe kommen lassen. In Early N.H.G. the construction was 
used with brauchen, helfen, pflegen, machen, anfangen, etc. (cf. 
Behaghel, ii, 366 ff.). 

53 . Where the infinitive was dependent on an accusative 
obj ect of verbs of effecting or permitting like lassen, heissen, lehren, 
it is left without preposition, e.g. ich lasse ihn schlafen, but 
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whereas English used bid with a simple infinitive, German 
now uses zu with bitten, but M.H.G. ich bat mich got genern. 

54 . The accusative with infinitive after verbs of stating and 
feeling belongs neither to Indo-European nor to Germanic in 
particular, though it can easily arise sporadically by analogy, 
e.g. the coexistence of ich sehe ihn kommen and ich sehe, dass er 
kommt may suggest the formulation ich sage ihn kommen side 
by side with ich sage, dass er kommt (Behaghel, Syntax, 11, 
§ 724). Cf. Notker: er sih saget kot sin (se deum esse dicit). 
It occurs occasionally with verbs like wissen and meinen even 
in the modern period, but its heyday lies in the Humanistic 
period, in which Latin influence was predominant. 

55 . The infinitive of purpose is now used with um zu (in certain 
dialects fiir.. .zu, cf. Eng. dial, for to, Norw. for a, Du. om te), 
anstatt zu, ohne zu, Du. zonder te, which appear to have developed 
through a shift in the sentence-grouping. Thus the addition 
of zu tun to a ready-made group like mir ist es um etwas ‘ I am 
concerned with something’ may lead to a new analysis by 
which um etwas is drawn closer to the infinitive (zu tun ) and 
the scheme then stereotyped (Behaghel, Syntax, 11, § 728). 
The Scandinavian languages go farthest in construing a pre¬ 
position with an infinitive (preceded by at, att or a), e.g. 
Norw. for a, til a, over a, gjennom a, etc. + inf., whereas English 
has a gerund, e.g. by making, etc. Only English can use a 
phrase like without my (or me) noticing, for High German must 
say ohne dass and Norwegian uten at. 

56 . After a substantive the infinitive could in Gothic and 
even occasionally down to M.H.G. times be used without pre¬ 
position. The use of tojzu is, however, commoner in all the 
Germanic languages and has become especially frequent in 
N.H.G. with nouns of capacity (Kraft, Geschick, Recht), occa¬ 
sion (Gelegenheit, Grand), inclination (Neigung, Mut), habit 
(Gewohnheit, Sitte), expectation (Angst, Hoffnung) and invitation 
(Bitte, Vorschrift). Right from the Germanic period the in¬ 
finitive has been used after adjectives of readiness, willingness, 
obligation, worthiness and guilt. However, Schiller’s da bin 
ich gewiss zu viktorisieren (Behaghel, Syntax, 11, § 736), so similar 
to the English I am certain to..., is abnormal in German. 
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57 . Nearly all infinitives can in Modern German be used 
as substantives, but in cases of prefixed verbs preference is 
often given to -ung derivatives. Such infinitives rarely form 
plurals, but Behaghel, Syntax, n, § 745, quotes from Parzival, 
295, 28: susgaitzwei bliuwen (two strikings) der gast. In O.H.G. 
and M.H.G. we sometimes find the genitive of the substan¬ 
tivized infinitive where we now use the construction with 
Zu + infin., Otfried: Petrus sar thes sindes begonda swimmannes; 
der kttnec sich vragens sumte niht. Cf. Unsers Bleibens ist hier nicht. 
In the dialects such a construction as er tut schlafen or wenn 
ich kommen tat is modelled on the common grouping of tuon 
with a noun-object, e.g. bete tuon, vrage tuon, ein weinen tuon, 
the infinitive being favoured by the existence of infinitival 
phrases in which tuon meant to ‘ make ’ or ! cause 5 (Behaghel, 
Syntax, n, § 746). 

58 . Next there are isolated infinitives used in various 
functions where they have stranded after the recession of an 
auxiliary like sollen, mtissen, diirfen, etc., e.g. the imperative use 
in Rechts gehen! and the exclamatory question ich das tun! (as 
early as Otfried). As early as Luther we find parallels to such 
phrases as Eng. to tell the truth or Fr. a vrai dire, e.g. die Wahrheit 
Zu gestehen, um nicht zu sagen, etc. 

59 . Owing to the assimilation of -nde to -nne and subsequent 
dropping of unstressed -e we find cases of confusion between 
infinitive and present participle and occasionally the infinitive 
form has superseded a participle, e.g. with bleiben, sich 
{schlafen) legen, (ein paar Lieder da liegen) haben. Norwegian, 
however, says bli liggende, sittende, staende, lesende. 

E. CONGRUENCE 

60 . We may define congruence with Behaghel, Syntax,111, 1 ff., 
as the agreement in respect of their modifiable characters 
made between expressions referring to the same entity. The 
relation between the expressions may be an attributive one, 
e.g. ein gutes Kind (in which the adjective gutes agrees in case, 
number and gender with Kind), or a predicative one, e.g. ihr 
liiget (in which the verb agrees in person and number with 
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its subject). Where there is a disparity between grammatical 
form and the meaning, sometimes the former prevails and 
sometimes the latter, e.g. when a neuter word like das Weib 
or das Fraulein designating a female is referred to by a feminine 
indicator like die or sie. This sort of congruence according to 
meaning is known as the ‘constructio ad sensum’ or ‘kotoc 
ctuvectiv ’. Thus Wolfram uses si to refer to ein edel magedin and 
even uses a feminine attributive adjective before the neuter 
substantive in ein offeniu stieziu wirtes wip (Paul, Mhd. Gram. 
§ 229). In too, it is not uncommon to find collec¬ 

tive words like gesinde, geselleschaft, ritterschaft, hundert and tusent 
(with genitive plural) to be followed by a plural verb, e.g. 
Nib.: do kom ir gesinde und truogen dar, cf. wahrend der ersten 
Wochen kamen . . . ein Tisch toll Leute (G. Keller), similarly 
quite frequent after Menge, Anzahl, Masse with a genitive 
plural. Where several words of different genders come together 
it was customary to use a neuter, e.g. beidiu, to refer to a man 
and woman together. Sometimes a masculine form like gast, 
vriunt or even kiinec was used as an epicene (common gender) 
form for men and women, cf. Flore, si was sinfriunt (N.H.G. 
Freundin, but Eng. friend), er ir amis and even in Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart in Mary’s words to Elizabeth: Regierte Recht, so 
laget ihr vor mir im Staube jetzt, denn ich bin euer Konig (where 
the office is the essential). 

The use of the neuter ‘it’, ‘this’ and ‘that’ as the undeter¬ 
mined subject of a predicate referring to a male or female 
person or persons, e.g. it was the king {queen) or es war der 
Konig (die Konigin), is Common Germanic. In German as 
in the older Germanic languages the neuter singular can 
be followed by a plural verb if the complement is plural, 
e.g. O.N. pat varu par Iqg ‘those were the laws there’ or 
O.H.G. (Otfried) thiz sint buahfrono ‘these are holy books’, 
cf. Behaghel, Syntax, hi, § 806 A in (c). Sometimes the neuter 
singular is used to sum up a preceding plurality, e.g. Nib.: ros 
unde kleider daz stoup in von der hant. In M.H.G., too, the verb is 
not infrequently in the singular when the subject consists of 
substantives connected by und, e.g. Kudrun: Hartmuot und 
Irolt zuo einander spranc, now possible only where two sub- 
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stantives are grouped in a higher unity, e.g. Wald und Anger 
prangt im Friihlingsschmuck. Sometimes, indeed, the verb is in 
the singular when the subject is a plural, especially if the 
verb comes first, e.g. Wolfram: an disen ahte frouwen was rocke 
griiener denne ein gras, but sometimes with verb at end, e.g. 
Ezzo Lied, 1 . 415 (Waag): wir gelouben, daz di namen dri \ ein 
wdriu gotheit si (i.e. congruence with predicative noun). 

61 . In regard to congruence of case in appositions it is rare 
in the older period to find—as often in the later stages—a 
nominative case corresponding to an oblique case of the 
antecedent. This incongruence may be due partly to the 
intercalation of a pause and in any case the speaker finds it 
inconvenient to carry dependence (as shown by oblique cases) 
for too long. In particular, als is often followed by the 
nominative, irrespective of the case of the antecedent member, 
e.g. Voltaires Charakter als Mensch (instead of subjective geni¬ 
tive) or als Reichsbeamter liegt mir die Verantwortung dafiir ob 
(instead of a dative, due to underlying thought: habe ich die 
Verantwortung ), cf. Behaghel, Syntax, hi, §828 B 1. Incon¬ 
gruence of case is often found in titles which are apt to form 
a close-knit group with a name, e.g. kiinec Artuses (genitive), 
cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 235, and N.H.G. mit Konig Friedrichs 
Macht. 

62 . Congruence in regard to person is seen when the verb is 
put into the first person plural if the subject contains a first 
person at all, whether combined with a second (I and thou, 
we and thou, etc.) or a third person (I and he), and into the 
second person plural if the subject contains a second person 
in combination with a third person (j you and he, etc.). This 
rule is probably Germanic in origin and still obtains. On 
the other hand the finite verb of a relative with a second 
person antecedent, e.g. Vater unser, der du bist in dem Himmel, 
could in O.H.G. and M.H.G. stand in the third person, 
e.g. Walther, 29, 15: ir fiirsten, die des kiineges gerne wxren cine 
(cf. Behaghel, Syntax, m, § 832 and Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 239). 

63 . Right from the Germanic period down to Late Middle 
High German sequence of tenses ( consecutio temporum, Zeitfolge) 
is the rule somewhat as in Latin, i.e. the present and preterite 
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tense of a main clause is correlated with the present and 
preterite subjunctive of the sub-clause respectively, unless it 
is necessary to mark a time-contrast between the main and 
subordinate clause. In indirect speech it is only from the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century that the Schrift- 
sprache has developed its present rule, viz. present sub¬ 
junctive in the 3rd pers. singular and in the 1st and 2nd pers. 
singular where the subjunctive differs from the indicative, 
preterite subjunctive in the plural except in the case of seien. 
Thus ( ersagte) er komme morgen, du seist krank, sie seien schuldig, sie 
hdtten das Geld, sie kame, etc. F or reasons of euphony werden werde is 
replaced by werden wiirde, and on the whole wiirde is commoner 
than werde except when the latter indicates a presumption 
and not simply the future, e.g. sie behauptete, er werde droben 
sitzen (quoted by Behaghel, Syntax, hi, § 1326 from Heyse). 
In the dialects and hence to a large extent in the Umgang- 
sprache it is the preterite subjunctive which prevails over the 
largest part of the country, e.g. Low German, Central German, 
Upper Franconian and the northern and eastern districts of 
Bavaria, so that in these districts the normal form is of the 
type er sagte, er ware krank. It is only in Alemannic and the 
Bavarian dialects adjacent to it that the present subjunctive 
is the rule. This state of things appears to have become 
established during the sixteenth century (cf. Behaghel, Syntax, 
hi, § 1324). 

F. NEGATION 

64 . The history of the negative in German is, in effect, that 
of the replacement of the Indo-European particle ne (surviv¬ 
ing in M.H.G. as ne, en, n) by the fuller word niht, which at 
first merely reinforced it. Niht, like iht, is from ( n)io-wiht, in 
which the substantive wiht is used as an accusative of extent 
or range. 

By about a.d. 1200 niht had become the indispensable 
supplement of en- in such sentences as er enist niht guot, or 
er enklaget niht (cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 310), but en alone was 
sufficient with a negative pronoun or adverb like nieman or 
niemer; with dehein ( dekein , kein) and deweder; with ander{s) and 
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words like mere, baz indicating continuance; with weder 
( neweder, enweder, deweder )— noch’, in short parallel sentences 
like si tuot, si entuot (cf. Eng. willy nilly from ne will he) ; with 
the auxiliaries miigen, kiinnen, diirfen, sulrt, wellen, tiirren, Ian, sin, 
han when no infinitive or sub-clause follows, e.g. ich enmac ‘ I 
can’t’, cf. enwil ‘won’t’, raw# ‘isn’t’, enhat ‘hasn’t’ and French 
je ne puis, je ne sais still often used without pas’, and with 
the verbs ruochen (nu enruoche ‘do not trouble’) and wizzen 
(when followed by an indirect question). On the other hand, 
several negative pronouns or adverbs could occur in close 
proximity in M.H.G. without cancelling each other out. 

65 . As in many dialects to-day, in French with ne.. .pas ‘ not 
a step’ and ne.. .point ‘not a dot’ and in Eng. with not a whit, 
a straw, etc., so in M.H.G. the negative could be reinforced 
by a word expressing something trivial or worthless, e.g. 
niht ein blat, ein bast, ein brot, ein ber ‘a berry’, eine bone, ein ei, 
ein har, ein stro, ein wint, umb den wint. Sometimes such words 
could be used without a negative particle, but with negative 
intent, especially ein wint, ein wiht. The M.H.G. writer, too, 
often had recourse to litotes or understatement and used 
liitzel, wenec and kleine for ‘not at all’, liitzel ieman for ‘no one’ 
and selten for ‘never’, or he used a negative expression to 
stress its positive counterpart: niht smal = breit, niht bloz = voll. 

We can no longer use un- with the past participle if the 
verb is used in its full meaning of occurrence, e.g. den han ich 
ungelonet ‘nicht gelohnt’. 

66. In a concessive sentence of maximum degree ( however 
much ) several Germanic languages have from of old used an ‘ir¬ 
rational ’ negative, e.g. Eng. be he never so (now usually ever so) 
powerful, he must yield’, Norw. om han er aldrig (never) sa makt- 
full.... The negative in such sentences arises from an under¬ 
lying idea of the type: he can never be so powerful as not to yield, 
which comes out well in the M.H.G. construction Karl der 
nist nie so riche, erne miieze im entwichen contrasted with the 
transposed subordination and the positive noch so of N.H.G. 
mag Karl auch noch so mdchtig sein, er muss vor ihm weichen (cf. 
Paul, Mhd. Gram. 12th ed. 339 Anm.). Wolfram and others 
have a construction nearer the English, e.g. Parzival, 153, 
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3 ff.: iuwer froude es wirt verzert noch von siner hende, ern si nie 
so ellende ‘though he be never so far from home’ (cf. W. E. 
Collinson, Mod. Lang. Rev. x, 349ff.). 

G. SENTENCE-GROUPS 

67 . Successive sentences may be closely connected in thought 
without showing any specific sign of their connection beyond 
a retrospective indicator like that, there, etc., or—in the spoken 
language—the suppression or abridgement of a pause and a 
particular type of intonation or sentence-melody. The sen¬ 
tences are on the same syntactic level; they are co-ordinated 
(gleichgeordnet). Such co-ordinated sentences may, too, be 
joined by conjunctions like und for enumeration, aber to 
indicate the adversative relation, denn for motivation, oder 
(preceded by entweder ) for alternation or disjunction and noch 
(preceded by weder ) for total elimination. A group of co¬ 
ordinated sentences is called a sentence-series ( Satzreihe ) and 
the structure is known as parataxis (adjective: paratactic). 
On the other hand, the dependence of one thought on another 
may be shown linguistically by some change of mood or tense 
in the dependent member or by some specific subordinating 
particle. A sentence-group containing at least one linguis¬ 
tically marked dependent or subordinate clause ( abhangiger 
Satz, Nebensatz ) is called a sentence-complex ( Satzgefiige) and 
the structure is known as hypotaxis (adjective: hypotactic). 

68. Parataxis is undoubtedly the most primitive type of sen¬ 

tence-grouping. Main clauses placed side by side may convey 
to speaker and listener the following relations among others: 
(1) simple enumeration, e.g. veni, vidi, vici or er las, [und) ich 
schrieb, sie nahte ; (2) contrast as in der Mensch denkt, {aber) Gott 
lenkt; (3) comparison as in Iwein: done muote mich niht so 
sere — ern hot mir nie die ere ‘da schmerzte mich nichts so sehr 
als dass er... (4) cause as in er kann nicht kommen — er ist 

krank\ (5) the object or content of a verb of thinking or 
saying, e.g. er geddhte — wie gesihe ich si (Iwein, 1425). 
Often a conditional relation is expressed by using in the 
protasis ( Vordersatz ) an imperative as in ‘spare the rod and 
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spoil the child’, cf. N.H.G. zugle deine Leidenschaften und Friede 
wird dir werden, or a direct question as in kommst du morgen, 
so werde ich zu House sein, in which the apodosis ( Nachsatz ) is 
marked by the particle so, cf. Dutch zou hij het doen ‘should 
he do it’, al ware het zoo ‘even were it so’, etc. and Norwegian 
skal du bli flink ‘if you want to get clever’. Parataxis is still 
particularly frequent in the case of sentences indicating rapid 
succession in time, e.g. Gottfried, 17,631: so schiere was der kiinic 
niht dan, hot erwachete und Tristan, or Modern German kaum hatte 
ich seinen Brief erhalten, und ich lief schon. .., etc. We can see to 
some extent how the relative came to be expressed by the 
torm of the interrogative pronoun (Eng. who, Ger. welcher) 
or of the anaphoric pronoun or ‘referential indicator’ (Eng. 
that, Ger. der), in so far as we find a direct question instead 
of a relative sentence in Parzival, 597, 28: wa hat diu helmsnuor 
ir stric? des turkoyten tjoste in traf alda, or an anaphoric pronoun 
in so many fairy tales, e.g. es war einmal ein Kbnig, der hatte 
eine Tochter, etc. English and the Scandinavian languages 
carry parataxis farther than German or Dutch in using a 
‘contact-clause’ (Jespersen’s term) for the relative clause, 
e.g. Norw. den mam, jeg sa ‘the man I saw’; den mam, jeg oil 
skrive om ‘the man I want to write about’. On the other 
hand, all the Germanic languages appear to be able to use 
parataxis with verbs of ‘stating’ and ‘believing’, e.g. er 
sagte, er ware krank (cf. (5) above). 

69 . We shall now proceed to discuss hypotaxis in complex 
sentences of such relations as those of time, comparison, con¬ 
dition, concession, cause, consequence, purpose. 

70 . Temporal clauses express the time-relation between two 
or more states of affairs, which can be either wholly or partly 
contemporaneous or not contemporaneous at all. To express 
contemporaneity the modern language uses wahrend, which 
arose in the early eighteenth century as an abridgement of 
wahrend dem ( dessen ) dass or wahrend dass and which—from the 
time of the Romantic schools onwards—could be used in an 
adversative connection as equivalent to ‘while’ in the sense 
of ‘whereas’. Indem goes back to an older in thiu thaz used 
as early as Otfried; it now often implies instrumentality, in 
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which case it is equivalent to dadurch dass. To indicate con¬ 
temporaneity Low German uses wiels and Dutch terwijl (from 
an old dative) in contrast with the preposition gedurende. 
Norwegian has idet (cf. indem ) and mens (cf. Goth mippanei, 
O.N. d mecfan, Swed. emedan, lit. ‘in the midst’). The simple 
priority of the occurrence referred to in the main clause to that 
of the sub-clause is now expressed by eke or bevor. Ehe is the 
old comparative e (from er), which in M.H.G. could stand 
alone as a conjunction or be followed by another particle, 
e.g. e dame, e dag. These and the simple dame (dependent on a 
comparative) are usually followed by the subjunctive, if the 
governing clause is positive, e.g. got halde dick, bat reden min 
muoter mich, e daz ich schiede von ir bus, Parzival, 147, 19, cf. 
149, 2 (simply e), diu krone ist elter dame der kiinic Philippes si 
(Walther, 18, 29), and by an indicative, if the governing 
clause is negative, e.g. er ist liitzel wiser denne ich bin (see Paul, 
Mhd. Gram. § 368). Bevor (O.H.G. bifora) as a conjunction 
does not occur till Early N.H.G. when it replaces ( be)vor e 
found in Parzival. If the duration of the event in the main 
clause is given an ending-point, we have ‘until’-clauses, 
expressed in M.H.G. by unz, unze, unze daz (unz being a 
H.G. conjunction from Gmc. *und ‘ till’ + at) and biz or biz 
daz. Unz and its combinations hardly last beyond the four¬ 
teenth century. Biz does not occur till the M.H.G. period 
and is peculiar to German. Dutch has totdat and Norwegian 
til, but Low German bet like bis. If attention is directed to 
the whole of the terminable time-stretch rather than to the 
ending-point itself, German now uses so lange ( als ), where 
M.H.G. could use die wile or die wile unz and Early N.H.G. 
dieweil, weil —now a causal conjunction. 

71 . If the state of affairs in the main clause is later than that 
in the sub-clause, the latter is introduced by a word meaning 
‘after’ or—with explicit reference to the starting-point—by 
‘since’. Nachdem was hardly used in the present sense before 
the fifteenth century, having previously indicated ‘con¬ 
formity ’ like the modern ye nachdem. Seit, seitdem have as their 
M.H.G. equivalents sit, sit daz, going back to O.H.G. sid, an 
old comparative meaning ‘later’ (cf. O.N. siSan, O.E. siSSan 
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from sib and pan). Walther, 6o, 12, gives an instance sit du 
mich dir dienen baste (Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 353, 3). 

72 . In Modern German a clause referring to an occurrence 
at a point of time in the past is introduced by als. This has 
developed from M.H.G. also , used like so and swenne for an 
event in the present or future, and only rarely found with a 
preterite, e.g. als er die stat an sack (cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. 
§ 348, 4). The normal equivalent of the modern temporal 
als in M.H.G. was do, which was absorbed by da (originally 
a demonstrative used in a relative function with an antecedent 
like Z e tt) • Da was used by Luther, where als would be to-day, 
but has since acquired a causal sense, e.g. da er schwieg, 
setzte ich die Rede fort. In popular speech the temporal als is 
often replaced by wie. With the present tense Modern German 
uses wenn, which replaces M.H.G. swenne, literally ‘whenever’. 
Swenne could be used with either present or past when the 
occurrence was repeated, but it could refer to a single occur¬ 
rence in the future, e.g. swenne ir uns hornet, ir werdet hohe 
emphangen (quoted from Walther, 28, 13, by Paul, Mhd. Gram. 
§ 348, 2). It had not then acquired the conditional nuance 
characteristic of the modern wenn. The distinction between 
als (M.H.G. do) with a past (indicating a single event) and 
wenn with a present is made in Dutch by toen<doen, e.g. toen 
hij hwam and als, e.g. als hij homt. Norwegian says da vi horn, 
but nar vi hommer ( naar<hvor naar, cf. O.N. five nser, O.Fris. 
hwaner, O.E. hwonne ser<*hwan+*air ‘ere, eher’, the Norse 
form being perhaps influenced by nser ‘near’, cf. L.G. wonem< 
wo neben ‘whereabouts’, but wonehr ‘when’, Du. wanneer). I 
the occurrence in the clause is a repeated or habitual one, it 
is introduced by N.H.G. wenn (or jedesmal, wenn), in Dutch by 
als and Norwegian by nar, cf. Eng. whenever. Low German 
follows High German usage in regard to als (as, ans) and wenn. 

73 . The conjunctions of cause in Modern German are the 
co-ordinating denn and the subordinating weil, da. Denn began 
to replace the older causal particle wan about a.d. 1400 after 
the homophone wan ‘except, but’—a word of totally different 
origin—had given way to denn. The retention of the word- 
order of the principal sentence after denn in Modern German 
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is due to the fact that wan goes back to hwanda meaning 
‘ why? ’ followed immediately by the answer (like the English 
exclamatory particle ‘ why 5 in ‘ there’s something wrong. Why, 
you’ve been crying’). Dutch still uses want ‘for’. Norwegian 
uses for, fordi (ti now being old-fashioned). Weil and the 
earlier dieweil (long favoured by the chancelleries) originally 
meant ‘during, so long as’. The causal da ‘as’ was still rare 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but came into 
full use in the eighteenth. For ‘as’ Dutch uses daar and 
Norwegian da. 

74 . Just as Modern German can use in a causal sense the 
temporal conjunctions nun (Paul quotes in his Deutsches 
Worterbuch from Goethe: nun ich sie dir empfehle, sterb' ich ruhig) 
and seitdem, so Middle High German could use nu or nu daz, 
e.g. nu ir sit so kiiene , and sit or sit daz, which was very frequent. 
The obsolete sintemal goes back to a M.H.G. sint dem male 
{daz). 

75 . Glausesofcomparison ( Vergleichungssdtze) can be classified 
in accordance with Behaghel’s procedure ( Syntax , m, §§ 12 71 ff.) 
into (1) those of equality, (2) those of approximation 
( Anndherungsvergleiche ) and (3) those of inequality (Ungleich- 
setzung). The first type is expressed in M.H.G. by so, also 
(1 alse, als), sam, alsam, swie, e.g. ez ist uns also leit so dir; also 
groze mime als ze einer kiiniginne; wiz alsam ein swan; sam zwei 
pantel (all quoted by Paul, Mhd. Gram. §318); Mod.G. wie 
was in M.H.G. still an interrogative word. Also (alse, als) is 
often a correlative to so and introduces a subordinate clause 
with a finite verb, e.g. so vil als ich ez iu bescheiden wil (Walther, 
25, 11); als er aller beste mohte (Iwein, 3874), cf. Paul, Mhd. 
Gram. § 348, 4. The approximating or hypothetical com¬ 
parison is usually expressed by als with inverted subject ( als 
hatte er...) or by als ob, als wenn —in either case with the 
subjunctive. In M.H.G. both als ob and als(o) are used with 
the verb in the subjunctive in the end-position, e.g. so liget 
er also er tot si. Another way of dealing with such comparisons 
is the use of sam(e), alsam(e) with the subjunctive, e.g. so die 
bluomen uz dem grase dringent, same si lachen (pres, subj.) gegen 
der spilden sunnen (Walther, 45, 37). Sam survives in gleichsam. 
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but this particle can no longer introduce a clause. A clause 
of inequality was introduced in West Germanic by *pan, 
M.H.G. dame (N.H.G. denn), now replaced by ah. Clauses 
in Modern German where there is no single quality as com¬ 
mon factor of the comparison, e.g. besser, dass einer stirbt, als 
dass, etc. or zu gross ah dass, were introduced in M.H.G. by 
danne daz (cf. Behaghel, Syntax, in, § 1281). 

76 . Under the clauses of comparison we may include those 
which express a proportionate change. In M.H.G. the usual 
conjunctions were so ie—so ie, e.g. so ich ie mere ziihte han, so 
ich ie minner werdekeit bejage (Walther, 91, 3, quoted by Paul, 
Mhd. Gram. § 348, 3), superseded in Modern German by 
je — desto, in which the aforfo-clause, i.e. the main clause, no 
longer places the verb at the end. Norwegian has taken over 
jo . . . desto. . . and for short sentences jo. . .jo. . ., whereas 
Dutch has hoe. . . hoe. 

77 . The consecutive clause has the indicative in all Germanic 
languages when the consequence is represented as having 
been realized, but the subjunctive may be used after a nega¬ 
tive or after an expression of wish or condition when the 
consequence has not as yet been realized, e.g. Schwaben- 
spiegel, 269, 5: man sol ixber die liute rihten also, daz man in daz 
houbet abe slahe. This usage is paralleled in Gothic and O.E., 
cf. Behaghel, Syntax, hi, § 1270. The conjunctions used are 
daz, also daz and in N.H.G. especially J0 + adjective or 
adverb + dass (when the consequence follows on a certain 
degree being reached) and so dass (with so drawn out of the 
main clause into the sub-clause). 

78 . The final clause has from the beginning normally required 
the subjunctive, and this prevails in German to the end of 
the M.H.G. period, e.g. Wolfram, Parzival, 499, 30: sorge umbe 
din ende, daz dort din sele ruowe dol ( =erdulde ), cf. Paul, Mhd. 
Gram. § 363. In the modern spoken language and in many 
dialects the indicative is much used, e.g. damit man erkennt, etc. 
The chief final conjunction is damit, originally an expression 
of the instrument in the main clause followed by dass, then 
drawn into the sub-clause and finally standing by itself. It 
replaces O.H.G. bi {in, zi) diu daz. The N.H.G. auf dass has a 
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counterpart in M.L.G. up dat, cf. Sw. pa det att (Norwegian 
for at). The negating final conjunction in Eng. lest (O.E. py 
lees =‘all the less’) has no equivalent in High German. 

79 . The conditional clause ( Bedingungssatz ) has the verb in 
the indicative when the condition is regarded as open, i.e. con¬ 
sistent with acceptance ( wenn er karri), and in the preterite sub¬ 
junctive when the condition is a mere hypothesis known to be 
not true or not realized or liable to considerable doubt. A tra¬ 
ditional way of expressing a condition in all the Germanic 
languages is to use a question with the intonation of a sub¬ 
clause, e.g. in M.H.G. gist du mir din swester, so wil ich ez tuon 
(Nib.332, quoted by Paul, Mhd. Gram. §335,2), cf. N.H.G. 
du mir, etc. In M.H.G. und could precede the conditional clause 
to express the single condition requiring fulfilment, e.g. ich 
weiz wol, und bistu niht ein zage (= ‘ wofern du nur kein Feigling 
bist’), so gesihestu wol, or to express the continued validity of 
a condition despite opposing considerations (‘even if’), e.g. 
ez wsere ze oil, und tsete ein tumher leie daz (= ‘selbst wenn, wenn 
auch... ’), this second type forming the bridge to the con¬ 
cessive sentences, cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 335 and v. Kraus, 
Z-fd.A. xl iv, 149. Where the condition was expressed by a 
subordinate clause, the conjunction most frequently used was 
Goth, jabdi, O.N. ef O.E .gif, O.H.G. (also M.H.G., M.L.G.) 
obe, the latter now supplanted by wenn from the temporal 
swenne. Ob is used in M.H.G. both to introduce an indirect 
question and a condition (waz drumbe ob ich von zorne jsehe, 
Minnes. F riihl. 18,4), whereas in N.H.G. it has become restricted 
to the first function. Swanne carries a hypothetical implication 
as early as Williram (eleventh century). The earlier N.H.G. 
conditional use of so springs from the temporal use, e.g. in 
M.H.G. ich siufte, so ich vro bin (Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 348, 3). 
Falls ‘in case’ does not appear till the eighteenth century, 
when it supersedes auf den Fall and im Fall (Behaghel, Syntax, 
in, § 929). In N.H.G. we also find sofern, soweit, insofern (under 
the influence of inmassen), wofern (cf. ibid. §§992, 996, 1032). 
In Dutch als is used like N.H.G. wenn, i.e. as a conditional 
particle before all tenses, as a temporal particle before present 
and future and as the equivalent of ‘whenever’. The 
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Northern languages use various particles including hvis, om 
and dersom. Hvis is the genitive of ‘ what ’ and its conditional 
use arises from a shift of meaning in such phrases as han tog, 
hvis han kunde (cf. Dansk Ordbog, s.v. hvis, and Arkiv for nord. 
filologi, xxi, ioi). Om is the modern representation of O.N. 
efa, ef (cf. O.E. gif, O.H.G. oba, Goth, iba, ibai) the nasal 
being due to assimilation in the negative nefa, Goth, niba, 
nibai>nema. Dersom represents the Old Norse par sem ‘then 
when’. 

80 . A negative conditional or so-called exceptive clause ( Ex - 
zeptivsatz) is introduced in Modern German by wenn nicht, wofern 
nicht, ausser dass or by es sei denn, dass. In O.H.G. there was 
a special conjunction nibu, niba like Eng. ‘unless’, but the 
normal construction in M.H.G. was the use of the proclitic 
negative en- (without any following niht) before the subjunc¬ 
tive of the verb, e.g. mich enmac ge trees ten niemen, si entuoz 
‘ unless she does ’. The en- may, however, be left out. A dame 
or denne can be inserted into the condition, e.g. ez entriinne 
dame balde ‘unless it ran away quickly’, and occasionally the 
periphrasis ez ensi daz or ez en wsere {dame) daz occurs as fore¬ 
runner to es sei denn dass. 

81 . ConcessivesentencesareexpressedinM.H.G.inavariety 
of ways, some of which have survived. Thus the concession 
can be contained (i) in an independent adhortative sentence 
with the subjunctive, e.g. si habe den willen den si habe, min 
wille ist guot (quoted by Paul from Walther, ioo, 21); (2) in 
a disjunctive clause of the same type, e.g. ir sit mir verre oder 
bi, so sol dock, etc., or ez wsere man oder wip, den gebot si alien 
(quoted from Wolfram, Parzival, 117, 21); (3) in the form 
of a question (cf. the conditional clause) with or without 
unde, e.g. sol ich den munt mit spotte zern, ich wil minen friunt 
mit spotte nern (Wolfram, Parzival, 144, 2), when the modern 
language would have the same construction, but with the 
addition of auch, viz. muss ich auch, etc.—with unde : ine ruoche, 
und ist mir iemer we (Gottfried, 18,600) ‘I reck not even if it 
is always to my hurt’; (4) in a sub-clause introduced by the 
conjunction doch with the subjunctive (cf. O.N. poat, Norw. 
endda, lit. ‘and though’, Goth, pauhjabai, O.E. peah, Eng. 
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though), a construction which survived till the thirteenth 
century, e.g. Erec, 820 (quoted by Behaghel, Syntax, in, 
§ 1296): doch er guot ellen triiege, Erec in von dem rosse schiet 
‘though he bore good courage’, etc.; (5) in a sub-clause 
introduced by swie from so wie so ‘however’, used either with 
an adjective, e.g. swie kurz er wsere ‘however short he might 
be’, or without, e.g. nu volge aber ich, swie ich es niht genie ze 
‘.. .although I do not profit by it’ (quoted by Paul from 
Walther, 71, 32); (6) in a clause introduced by oh, und ob, 
reinforced in N.H.G. by wenn, wenn schon, wenn auch, obschon, 
obgleich, e.g. Nib. 157, 2: und ob mir nimmer helfe iwer ellen 
getuot, Luther (Ein feste Burg) und wenn die Welt voll Teufel 
war’ ... (both quoted by Behaghel, Syntax, in, § 1297). 

82 . The ‘generalized relative’ followed by an adversative 
principal clause is formed in M.H.G. by swer, swaz, swelh, 
swenne, swa, swie, e.g. swaz si sagen, ich bin dir holt (Walther, 
50, 11) and June man, in swelher ahte du bist (Walther, 22, 33— 
both quoted by Paul, Mhd. Gram. § 347, 3). In Modern 
German the usual equivalent is the interrogative wer, was, 
warn, wie, etc. with auch and immer, e.g. wer es auch immer sein 
mag, a construction with which may be compared the Eng. 
whoever, etc.; it can, however, use so with an adjective and 
auch, e.g. so reich er auch immer sein mag, for which the Dutch 
equivalent is hoe rijk hij 00k zijn moge. The all- of the 
English although had its equivalent in M.H.G. al with the 
subjunctive, e.g. al si ich niht ein kiinegin (quoted by Behaghel 
from Tristan, 10,535); it occurred especially in the north¬ 
western or northern regions and survives in Dutch, e.g. 
zoo hij al rijk wordt, gelukkig wordt hij niet (Van Dale’s dictionary, 
s.v. ‘al 3 ’). Otherwise Dutch uses ofschoon ‘obschon’ and 
Norwegian skjont (the adverb of skjon ). 

H. ORDER OF WORDS 

83 . In our discussion of word-order in German we shall 
follow closely the authoritative work of O. Behaghel, 
Wortstellung and Periodenbau (vol. iv of Deutsche Syntax, Eine 
geschichtliche Darstellung, Heidelberg, 1932). 
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Regarded historically German word-order shows till recently 
a gradual loss of freedom. The fixation and regulation of 
certain types is a frequent accompaniment of the rise of 
any Standard language and in the case of the German 
Standard has been much helped by the schools. Right from 
the beginnings of German prose we can detect logicalizing 
tendencies due to scholasticism and Latin prose models. 
The Humanists gave their prose a still more Latin cast 
and dug a gulf between the natural spoken language and 
the language of writing. It is not until the victory of Rous¬ 
seauism in the writers of ‘Sturm und Drang’ that the Latin 
yoke is to some extent loosened and the Umgangssprache 
with its freer order allowed to exert its influence. Multiple 
subordination, of the type familiar to us from Cicero and 
Livy, continues in vogue almost to our own day, but recent 
writers have tended to break up the long and unwieldy 
periods and to favour principal sentences, a good example 
being W. Scherer’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 

84 . In dealing with word-order we find that some groupings 
are bound by tradition, but with possibilities of variation here 
and there, and that other groupings are comparatively free. 
We must, too, distinguish between ‘normal’ order and 
‘emergency’ order ( Bedarfsstellung ). Behaghel specifies the 
following as the main principles governing traditional order 
in German: 


A. Psychological 

(i) The closer grouping of members belonging together, 
e.g. a substantive and its genitive, adjective and substantives, 
adverb of grade and adjective, antecedent and relative, verb 
and complement; (2) the placing of more important items 
after less important, so that they are led up to and remain 
in the hearer’s ear, e.g. anaphoric expressions (e.g. the former, 
he, this) placed ahead of new matter; (3) the placing of the 
determinant before the determinate, e.g. possessive or adjec¬ 
tive preceding substantive, adverb of grade preceding adjec¬ 
tive. 


23-2 
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B. Rhythmical 

(i) The Taw of increments’ ( Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder ) 
according to which the longer expression tends to follow the 
shorter, e.g. bread and butter, without let or hindrance, Tod und 
Teufel, Kind und Kegel ; (2) the alternation of strong and weak 
syllables or syllable-groups in preference to the conjunction 
of two strong syllables, hence Eng. quite a long walk, half a 
mile (instead of a quite long walk, a half mile). Emergency 
orders bringing departures from the norm are due to (a) the 
emotional stress laid upon some particular item which cannot 
be held back, but is placed at the head, ( b) the desire to mark 
a contrast by placing at least one of the contrasted expressions 
first, (c) hesitancy as to what is coming, leading to a pro¬ 
visional closure of a group which would normally remain 
open, in order to proceed unhampered with the information 
sought for, e.g. dieses setzt sich zusammen aus. .. (where zusam- 
men is put earlier than its normal position), and ( d) the placing 
of sentences in parallel so that the main sentence and the 
sub-clause show the same order, e.g. in older German with 
‘proportional’ clauses like je toller das Bier gebrauet warde, 
je besser es mir schmeckte (Courage, 82, cf. Behaghel, iv, 
§ 1443 )- 

85 . Head-position of the verb has been prevalent from the 
earliest times in the assertory question, e.g. waren Sie da? 
Norw. var De der? etc., in exclamations issuing from assertory 
questions, e.g. ware er doch da! were he only a bit braver! in 
imperative or request sentences, e.g. komm her, come here, 
including the adhortative gehen wir and the concessive clause 
issuing from an imperative, e.g. sei er noch so klug, cf. Eng. 
be he ever so brave. In the 3rd person the subject now precedes, 
but the language has retained behiite Gott and the poets use 
some license. 

In the oldest stages the head-position occurred in state¬ 
ments as well, e.g. want her do ar arme wuntane bouga (Hilde- 
brandslied), and a remnant is found in N.H.G. in weiss Gott, 
weiss der Himmel, weiss der Henker, cf. Paul, Deutsche Gram, iv, 2, 
§ 62. In Modern as in Middle High German a common device 
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for placing the verb early in the sentence is the use of es (e'z) 
or da (do) in the head-position, cf. Eng. there. In the Late 
M.H.G. and Early N.H.G. period the verb re-emerges in the 
absolute head-position especially when it is one of saying like 
sfirach, antwurt. Some hold this order to be due to that of 
Latin inquit. Other verbs, however, are found in this position, 
which is particularly favoured by the ‘Sturm und Drang’. 
In such a case as sah ein Knab ’ ein Roslein stehn, where the 
order is reminiscent of folk-song, Paul thinks es may have 
dropped out before s (Deutsche Gram. Tl. rv, 2, § 62). 

German and English agree in placing the finite verb in the 
second position when the subject comes first, e.g. er kommt 
morgen and he is coming to-morrow. German, however, agrees 
with Dutch, Frisian and the Northern languages against 
English (cf. already O.E. prose sunnandseges cypinge we for- 
beodad) in retaining the second position of the verb and 
placing the subject after it (the so-called ‘inversion’ of the 
subject) when the head of the sentence is an object direct or 
indirect, e.g. den Sinn versteK ich nicht; an adjective, e.g. schon 
ist es; an infinitive, e.g. austoben muss er; an adverb, e.g. 
morgen kommt er or fort war er; a word-group, e.g. auf seine 
Ehrlichkeit ist kein Verlass; a subordinate clause, e.g. als er 
mich sah, ging er weg. It is rare to find such an English-looking 
order as in Albr. Schaeffer, Helianth (Insel-Verlag, 1924), 
hi, 729: hinter ihm Schley hatte seine Hand unter seine Achsel 
geschoben. English ‘inverts’ after there as sentence-head, e.g. 
there comes a man (cf. Norw. der kommer en mam), may do so 
with an interpolated verb of ‘saying’, e.g. how silly! said he 
crossly, as in Ger. wie dumm, sagte er argerlich, and after certain 
emphasized groups, e.g. in neither case would I be prepared to.... 
In both German and English the connective conjunctions 
or particles of transition (Ubergangspartikeln) like und, aber, 
sondern, allein, oder, entweder.. .oder..., weder.. .noch..., denn 
(and M.H.G. wande, wan) normally have no effect on the 
order of the following words. However, we sometimes find 
that denn could—like well —send the verb to the end, that 
entweder can invert (entweder muss er...) as can also und. 
Whereas in gestern kam niemand und wartete ich vergebens (for the 
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normal und ich wartete )—as Paul points out, Deutsche Gram, iv, 2, 
§ 66—the inversion may be explained by gestern being under¬ 
stood, the excessive use of inversion with und in commercial 
letters, e.g. Ihren Brief hab ’ ich erhalten und beehre ich mich, is 
usually condemned. 

Another anomaly—the use of head-position with a fol¬ 
lowing dock —is found as early as Luther, St Luke, i, 61: ist 
doch niemand in deiner Freundschaft, der also heisse. In colloquial 
speech head-position is common in exclamations or protests, 
e.g. bist du [aber\ dumm gewesen! Ist 1 das ein Wetter! Behaghel 
thinks the order is due to the influence of a question of validity 
(Entscheidungsfrage) —where head-position of the verb has 
been normal right from Primitive Germanic—e.g. bist du 
nicht wirklich dumm gewesen? 

86 . The end-position of the verb is now characteristic of 
the subordinate clause, but formerly—in Runic inscriptions, 
in Old English prose as well as poetry, in the heroic lay 
(Hildebrandslied: ik mi de odre met ) and in the heroic epic in 
Middle High German and the popular verses of Hans Sachs— 
this order was found in the main clause as well. In the more 
learned literature of Humanism Latin influence brought it 
into the main clause once more, but it was opposed by Opitz. 
Archaizing tendencies in the eighteenth century reinstated 
it in literary verse, especially in the ballad (cf. Paul, Deutsche 
Gram. Tl. iv, 2, § 64), so that it is easy to parallel Schiller’s 
Und hinein mit bedachtigem Schritt/Ein Lowe tritt. 

87 . As in Modern German, so in Old English and Old High 
German the normal position in a main clause of an infinitive 
or past participle dependent on an auxiliary or similar verb 
(perception, etc.) was at the end, e.g. ich kann das tun, ich 
habe das getan. When the participle was itself dependent on 
an infinitive, e.g. in the passive with sein or werden or in the 
active perfect with haben, the infinitive often stood first in the 
older stages (e.g. er solte in han gesprochen ), but from the period of 
the mystics onwards the post-position of the infinitive auxiliary 
has been the rule. Where the past participle has in conjunc¬ 
tion with an infinitive been replaced by an infinitive (e.g. 
er hat kommen konnen ) the older construction is characterized 
by the precedence of the superordinate infinitive, e.g. lassen 
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tragen, and this order still prevails in certain dialects like 
Silesian. Extensions of the infinitives and participles such as 
objects, prepositional groups, etc. sometimes follow their 
superordinates if they are of greater weight or length, and 
this order is occasionally found even at the present day, 
though it is a departure from the normal. A full discussion 
of the history of the various combinations is to be found in 
C. Biener’s ‘Die Doppelumschreibungen der Praterito-Pra- 
sentia’ {Z-f &■ Ph. lvii, i ff.) in which he enumerates (i) er 
will gesagt haben (normal M.H.G. order), (2) hat sagen gewollt 
(by the end of the fifteenth century), (3) hat sagen wollen 
(standard form since the Reformation), (4) hat gesagt wollen, 
and (5) hat gesagt gewollt. Alternative (q) is still prevalent 
in Low German dialects, e.g. de meisten hett he bistahn miisst 
‘hat er beistehen miissen’, dat harm i ok man don schullt ‘das 
hattet ihr auch mal tun sollen’ (both from Gustav Stille). 

In a subordinate clause the infinitive or past participle has 
usually preceded the finite verb ever since the time of Notker, 
the usage being paralleled in Old English. If there are two 
infinitives dependent on a tense of haben, it is now customary 
for the finite auxiliary to precede, e.g. da er nicht hat kommen 
konnen, but werden follows both infinitives. 

In Dutch the order of words in the modal auxiliary groups 
is close to High German, e.g. wie zou me geloofd hebben? 
‘who would have believed me?’ but when in the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses the past participle of the modal auxiliary 
is replaced by an infinitive, this precedes the infinitive object, 
e.g. hij had kunnen sparen/N.H.G. er hatte sparen konnen. This 
order applies also to the future, e.g. hij zdl het me moeten terug 
betalen ‘he will have to repay me’. The same arrangement 
is retained in the subordinate clause, e.g. een hoi, waarin geen 
vos zou willen wonen ‘would want to live’. The Norwegian 
groups are much closer to English. Thus the finite modal 
auxiliary precedes if its function is that of a subjunctive, e.g. 
jeg ville ( burde, kunne, etc.) ha gjort det ‘I would have (ought 
to have, could have) done it’. In the perfect and pluperfect 
indicative the verb har (hadde) precedes a past participle+ 
infinitive object, e.g. jeg har kunnet (mattet ) gjore det ‘ I have 
been able (been obliged) to do it’. 
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88 . In regard to the position of pronouns, where the com¬ 
plement of the verb contains two pronouns the accusative 
(except in the case of es) normally precedes the dative, e.g. 
mich ihm ( ihr, ihnen, euch ) and ihn mir {dir, ihm, ihr, euch), though 
mir ihn, dir ihn, ihr ihn are prevalent in the spoken language, 
especially when ihn is reduced to the enclitic form ’ n. This is 
found as early as Meier Helmbrecht (about 1270): gib mirn. 

When the accusative is es we find es preceding the heavier 
tins, euch, ihm, but often following mir, dir, ihr, especially when 
it is reduced to the enclitic form 's, e.g. sag mir's dock! 

When the pronoun, whether in the accusative or dative, is 
followed by a substantive or substantival phrase, it precedes 
the latter in accordance with the Taw of increments’, e.g. 
ich gab ihm das Buck, man ubergab ihn dem Richter, man brachte 
ihn vor den Richter. 

89 . With two substantives or substantival phrases, one of 
which is in the dative and the other in the accusative, it has 
been the custom right from Indo-European times to place 
the dative—usually the less important item—first, e.g. er gab 
einem Diener die Karte, but if the true predicate, i.e. the item to 
be communicated, is the recipient or beneficiary, the natural 
order is er gab die Karte einem Diener, cf. Eng. he gave a servant 
his card and he gave his card to a servant. With verbs taking two 
accusatives, like lehren, the personal object precedes the non¬ 
personal, e.g. er lehrte mich Latein, er lehrte den Jungen Latein. 

90 . The position of a genitive connected with a substantive 
is in N.H.G. less free than in M.H.G., where it may stand 
{a) like the first component of a compound, between article 
and substantive, e.g. der sanges meister (especially with got as 
in diu gotes hant and—in the heroic epic—with proper nouns 
as in daz Etzelen wip); ( b ) after both substantive and article, 
e.g. in the heroic epic hort der Nibelunges’, (c) before both 
article and substantive, e.g. siner mage ein ere ‘an honour to 
his kinsmen’, cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. §§ 190-2. In the Modern 
German Standard it is customary to place the genitive group 
after the substantive, e.g. die Wande des dimmers, die Freude 
der Kinder ‘the children’s joy’, except when a rhetorical effect 
is desired, e.g. meiner Kriegsjakre Qualen, or when the sub¬ 
stantive designates a person, e.g. meines Vaters Haus, Vaters 
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Haus, Mutters Haus (with the alternative das Haus meines Vaters, 
etc.), Onkel Friedrichs Wohnung, Gottes Gnade (die Gnade Gottes). 
The Scandinavian languages favour pre-position, e.g. sprakets 
natur ‘the nature of speech’, and English comes between them 
and German. For further particulars of German usage cf. 
Carr, Mod. Lang. Rev. xxvm, 465. 

In modern spoken German the components of woher and 
wohin are often separated, e.g. wo kommst du her? wo gehst du 
kin?, also in a subordinate clause, e.g. ich weiss nicht, wo er 
herkommt (hingeht ). Formerly this use of ‘straddle’ position 
(1 Spreizstellung ) was more prevalent in the literary language 
than in the present standard, e.g. M.H.G. da wont ein sselec 
geist bi (Walter) or in a subordinate clause da din herze inne 
swebt (Iwein, both M.H.G. quotations from Paul, par. 193) 
and in Early N.H.G. ein Weib, da der Mann keine Freude an hat 
and der Berg, da du auf wohnest (both quoted from Luther by 
Curme, p. 201). In modern Dutch it is still customary to 
separate the components of the er-compounds ( eraan, etc. 
like Ger. daran, etc.), e.g. denk ergoed aan ‘think well about it’, 
we hebben er haard voor gewerkt (cf. Koolhoven, p. 73). 

91 . In the subordinate clause the normal position of the 
verb is at the end, e.g. wenn er in Paris ankommt. A non- 
essential determination may, however, be tacked on to it, 
e.g. wenn er nach Paris geht zu seinem Freunde, especially when 
there is an infinitive with zu, e.g. dass er mich bat mich begleiten 
zu diirfen. In M.H.G. there was greater liberty than in the 
modern language, but there is now a noticeable tendency to 
relax the rule and in many cases only ‘Sprachgefuhl’ can 
decide for or against. Dialects differ greatly in regard to 
word-order in both main and subordinate clauses. The 
Schleswig Platt, for instance, often comes near to the Danish 
(and English) order, e.g. he fangt an to snacken mit er\ lop, dat 
du kommst hen na unse Nachbar-, de Knecht is al weg, as wenn 
dar is Fur achter em (all from G. F. Meyer, Mannshand baben, 
Hamburg, 1925). 

92 . The value of ‘Sprachgefuhl’ is shown by a recent 
work on syntax, which cuts new ground: E. Drach, Grund- 
gedanken der deutschen Satzlehre, Frankfurt am Main, 1937. He 
studies the limits of permissible rearrangements of words or 
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phrases within the sentence, e.g. in das Madchen backt jeden 
Tag schone 11 Kuchen im Ofen, noting the implications of giving 
head-position to jeden Tag, etc. If im Ofen heads the sentence, 
he would prefer the uncontracted in dem (or diesenri) Ofen. 
In his opinion it would be ‘sinnlos 5 to place schone Kuchen 
at the head. It is this concern with the vital problems of 
speech-situations rather than mere grammatical ‘schemata’, 
which leads him to formulate analyses of the ground-plans 
of German sentences on a tripartite division into Vorfeld 
(forefield), Mitte (centre) and Nachfeld (backfield). In type I, 
e.g. u endlich \ kam \ die ersehnte Nachricht or be^straft \ muss 
er | werden, the ‘ Vorfeld ’ is the emotive or expressive position 
(Ausdrucksstelle), the ‘Mitte’ the occurrent ( Geschehen ) and the 
‘Nachfeld’ the place for supplementations ( Erganzungen ) or 
clarifications ( Erlauterungen ). In type II, e.g. nach langwierigen 
Untersuchungen \ erging \ das 11 Urteil or all dies \ lehrt \ ms Christen 
die 11 Bib el, the ‘Vorfeld’ contains the words serving as con¬ 
nectives with the previous utterance, or the ‘datum’ or new 
incidentals, the ‘Mitte’ is—as usual—the occurrent, but the 
‘Nachfeld’ is the position of impact ( Eindrucksstelle ) con¬ 
taining a significant word or phrase as the result of a judg¬ 
ment or as a means of impressing the hearer. In the normal 
objective and non-emotional statement the occurrent (usually 
a finite verb) occupies the centre, whereas theyes\no question 
begins with the verb. Thus the two expressive ‘poles’ of the 
German sentence are the beginning and the end with alter¬ 
natives as shown in types I and II above. Drach studies also 
the ground-plan of the subordinate clause or member-clause 
{Gliedsatz) treating departures from the ‘schema’ like wir 
Wingen den Toten an diesen Ort {damit er \}Eingang findet ]} zur 
bRuhestdtte seiner 1 Ahnen as conditioned by speech-situation. 

93 . The relegation of the finite verb in a ‘Gliedsatz’ to 
end-position has gone further in High German than in the 
other Germanic languages. In Dutch the finite auxiliary may 
precede its infinitive, but the perfect (tense of zijn or hebben) 
normally follows its participle, e.g. with the infinitive ik wou, 
dat ik groen kon dragen ‘ I wish I could wear green ’ or ik hoopte, 
dat hij het me vragen zou\ with the past participle hoewel hem 
gezegd was to blijven ‘ though told to stay ’ or ik denk, dat werken 
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beter voor hem geweest zou zijn dan dansen. In Norwegian the order 
is much closer to English, e.g. dajeg vargutt ‘when I was a boy’ 
or han sa, at jeg skulle gjare det. Only certain adverbs like ikke 
‘not’, aldri ‘never’, gjerne precede the verb in the subordinate 
clause, e.g. jeg tenkte meg, at han aldri (or ikke ) ville komme. 

The fact that of the Germanic languages German and 
Dutch alone treat the finite verb in a radically different way 
in the main and subordinate clauses respectively, makes it 
difficult to trace this distinction back to Indo-European dif¬ 
ferences of stress. It seems more likely that the fixation and 
regularization of end-position in the subordinate clause are 
due to a large extent to the influence of teachers and writers 
following certain Latin models. 
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ADDENDUM 

On German syntax generally the most remarkable work since 
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fully reviewed by W. G. Moulton in Language, lxxiv, i 75 ffi, cf. also 
an article by J. Erben: ‘ Prinzipielles zur Syntaxforschung’ in Beitr. 
lxxvi, 14411. Substantial studies of specific problems include 
Lars Hermodsson, Reft, und intr. Verba im alteren Westgerm. (Uppsala, 
1952) and Gunnar Bech, Studien iiber das deutsche Verbum infinitum 
(Ac. Copenhagen, Hist.-fil., 35, 2), in two volumes. 
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We have seen how consonantal changes antedating the 
O.H.G. literary period supply us with criteria for dis¬ 
tinguishing dialects. It is easy to show, too, that some of the 
larger divisions thus constituted within the German area 
correspond roughly to ancient tribal divisions. Thus the 
Benrath-line (cf. p. no) separating High and Low German 
marks the boundary of the (Low) Saxon tribes, and within 
their territory again we can still see the traces of a former 
organization into Westfalians, Engrians, Eastfalians and 
North Albingians. Similarly, the dialect of the Swabians or 
Suevi is still marked off from the surrounding dialects of 
Alemannia. However, many of the smaller groupings we 
find to-day are due to the social and administrative boun¬ 
daries of later medieval times. The ‘Grafschaft’ of Henne- 
berg, for instance, shows particular characteristics within 
East Franconian. In the Rhenish dialects it is possible to 
trace the influence of cultural diffusion down the Rhine from 
Upper Germany and up the Rhine from Cologne, and to 
observe the waxing and waning in the power of the various 
bishoprics, cf. Th. Frings, Rheinische Sprachgeschichte (1922). 
Often we find a wedge of linguistic innovation along the 
rivers and highways with relict-areas preserving ancient forms 
on the high moors and along the wooded hills; it is note¬ 
worthy that neither the Rhine nor the Danube forms dialect 
boundaries. 

Linguistic geography ( Sprachgeographie ) has made progress 
in correlating dialect areas with the diffusion of certain cul¬ 
tural features (objects, customs, folklore, etc.) and de¬ 
limiting ‘Sprachlandschaften’, cf. Aubin-Frings-Muller, Kul- 
turstromungen und Kulturprovinzen in den Rheinlanden (Bonn, 
1926); Ebert-Frings-Gleisser-Kotzschke-Streitberg, Kultur- 
raume und Kulturstrdmungen im mitteldeutschen Osten (2 vols., 
Halle, 1936). 
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In subdividing the dialects to-day it is possible to utilize 
in addition to the consonantal features such more modern 
phenomena as the diphthongization of M.H.G. i, u and iu 
in min, hus and vriunt to mein, Haus and Freund, and the form 
of the diminutive suffix. 

We append a summary classification of the Modern 
German dialects, adding a few notes showing their chief 
distinguishing features and mentioning certain writers who 
have used them. For specimens of the various dialects cf. 
the collection of J. M. Firmenich, Germaniens Volkerstimmen, 
4 vols. 1843-58. Among more recent dialect dictionaries are 
O. Mensing, Schleswig-Holsteinisches Worterbuch; R. Wossidlo 
and H. Teuchert, Mecklenburgisches Worterbuch ; W. Ziesemer, 
Preussisches Worterbuch', E. Ochs, Badisches Worterbuch', W.Jung- 
andreas, JViedersachsisches Worterbuch (Neumunster, 1953!.); 
W. Mitzka, Schlesisches Worterbuch (Berlin, 1962- ). 

I. LOW GERMAN 

The dialects west of the Elbe and extending into Schleswig 
and Holstein are indigenous and can be grouped together as 
Low Saxon [NiedersachsiscK), whereas those east of the Elbe are 
the Colonial Low German and Low Franconian mixed dia¬ 
lects ( Ostniederdeutsch ) developed from the middle of the twelfth 
century by the settlers on land formerly held by Slavs. The Low 
Saxon dialects right up to Liibeck have the 1st and 3rd pers. 
pres. ind. plural levelled to the 2nd in -et, e.g. wi, sei etet, where¬ 
as the Colonial dialects, like Low Franconian, use wi, sei ete{n ). 
The Low Saxon dialects include: (a) Westfalian—with its 
characteristic pronunciation S-chinken (see above)—spoken 
from the Zuyder Zee to the region of the Ems, also in the 
Miinsterland and Osnabrlick; (b) Engrian in and around 
Paderborn, Lippe, Gottingen, Grubenhagen, Hanover, Ra- 
vensberg and ( c) Eastfalian—east of the watershed of the 
Werra and Fulda—spoken in Hildesheim and Goslar; (d) 
North Low Saxon with the so-called ‘Ostfriesisch Platt’ 
between Ems and Weser, the dialects of Oldenburg, Bremen, 
Luneburg and the so-called Nordalbingisch dialects of Dith- 
marschen, Holstein (with Hamburg) and Lauenburg. Over 
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most of the Low Saxon area the dative of the personal pro¬ 
nouns is mi and di with accusative either the same or mik, 
dik\ only in the south-east between Weser and Elbe the 
dative is merged with the accusative as mik (mek), dik (dek). 
This south-eastern area has as its nucleus Eastfalian dis¬ 
tricts—for its exact boundaries from Rinteln on the Weser 
to the confluence of Ohre and Elbe, cf. Behaghel, Gesch. der 
deutschen Sprache, p. 162. 

East Low German dialects include: (a) those of Mecklen¬ 
burg and Pomerania as far as the Oder; ( b ) those of the 
Priegnitz, the Altmark, Brandenburg and the Ukermark with 
a tongue of Central German protruding to Berlin and Pots¬ 
dam from the south; ( c ) dialects between the Oder and 
Vistula which drop -n in inflexions other than the gerund; 
(, d ) West Prussian and unshifted East Prussian (see below) 
from the Vistula to the Lithuanian frontier and extending 
into the Low German settlements in the Baltic states in so 
far as these have survived. Prussian drops -n in all inflexions. 
Low Franconian (Niederfrankisch) is separated from Low 
German proper by a line passing west of Olpe, then between 
Barmen and Schwelm, Miilheim and Essen, Wesel and 
Dorsten and continuing northwards to the Zuyder Zee. 
Dialects spoken within the Reich include: (a) Bergisch in 
Remscheid, Elberfeld, Solingen, Werden and Miilheim an 
der Ruhr; (b) Limburgisch between Diisseldorf in the south 
and Krefeld and Venlo in the north; (c) Geldersch with Cleves, 
characterized by the High German shift -k>-ch in ich, mich, 
dich, sich, auch and the suffix -lich. The line limiting this shift 
is the so-called Urdingen line beginning at Tirlemont, passing 
through Venlo and Cleves, going up the Rhine to Wesel 
and Duisburg, then south-east between Werden and Velbert, 
Elberfeld and Ronsdorf, Ltittringhausen and Remscheid 
(cf. Behaghel, Gesch. der deutschen Sprache, p. 161). 

[Inliterature the Holstein dialectis well represented by Klaus 
Groth (1819-99), Quickborn, etc., J. H. Fehrs (1838-1916), 
Maren, etc.-—one of the greatest novelists of Northern Germany 
—the Mecklenburg dialect by F. Reuter (1810-74), Lauschen 
un Rimels, Ut mine Festungstid, etc., and John Brinckmann 
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(1814-70), Voss un Swinegel, Kasper-Ohm un ick, the North 
Albingian by the Hamburg dramatists F. Stavenhagen 
(1876-1906) and H. Bossdorf (1877-1921). A translation of 
the New Testament has been published in the Mecklenburg 
dialect: Dat Ni Testament (Berlin, 1929), and two in the 
Holstein colloquial: J. Jessen, Dat Me Testament in unse 
plattdiitsche Modersprak (Brunswick, 1933); Dat Ole Testament 
(selections—Gottingen, 2nd ed., 1964)]. 

II. CENTRAL GERMAN (. Mitteldeutsch) 

In the O.H.G. period almost the only representatives 
are the Franconian dialects of the Rhineland and Hesse, i.e. 
what would now be classed as West Central German , unless we 
assume a Thuringian home for the ‘ De Heinrico ’ poem with 
Unwerth, Beitr. xli, 3i2ff., but since the M.H.G. period 
the area of Central German takes in Thuringia, Upper 
Saxony (Meissen), Silesia and a portion of East Prussia—all 
grouped under the term East Central German. Both sets of 
dialects have diminutives in -chen as against Low German 
-ken and Upper German -lein, though this is by no means 
rare in Central German documents of the M.H.G. period. 
The geographical boundary is the watershed of the Fulda 
and Werra and the distinguishing characteristic the retention 
of initial unshifted p- in the west and its shift to pf- and 
further to f- in the east. Two Franconian dialects—East and 
South Franconian—grouped together as Hochfrankisch or 
Oberfrankisch, have developed in such a way as to bring them 
nearer to Upper German (cf. F. Wrede, £.f.d.A. xxxvii, 288), 
at all events since M.H.G. times, and we shall arrange them 
accordingly. 

1 . The West Central German dialects are: 

(a) Middle Franconian (Mittelfrdnkisch) , with it, dit, dat, 
etc. (see above, p. 88) and with spirants v and f in geven, 
wif. Within Middle Franconian the Ripuarian dialect (Cologne, 
Aachen) keeps unshifted rp, rd in werpen and hard and -p in 
up (up) as against Moselle Franconian or Moselfrankisch (ex¬ 
tending north to the Eifel westwards into Luxembourg round 
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Thionville, Lorraine and Arlon and eastwards to the Wester- 
wald and Siegerland—its chief centre being Trier), a dialect 
which shifts -rp- > -rf- and in some parts has uf. From the Moselle 
spring the German dialects of the so-called ‘Siebenbiirger 
Sachsen’ of Transylvania which was settled in the thirteenth 
century. 

[Specimens of the Moselle Franconian (Eifel) dialects are 
found in Ons Muselland, ed. J. Feiten, Spoo, (Trier, 1950). 

(b) Rhenish Franconian ( Rheinfrdnkisch ) extending north¬ 
wards to Kassel, westwards into Lorraine (apart from the 
Moselle Franconian area) and southwards to the northern 
part of Baden and Wiirttemberg. It includes: (1) the Lor¬ 
raine ( Lothringisch ) and Palatinate ( Pfalzisch ) dialects ex¬ 
tending to the Rheingau and the Odenwald from which 
regions the ‘Swabians’ of the Banat in Southern Hungary 
migrated; (2) Hessisch-Nassauisch with leib and gout for lieb 
and gut ; (3) Low Hessian ( Niederhessisch ) extending to the 
Low German line. The chief Rhenish Franconian towns are 
Frankfurt, Mainz, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Giessen and Fulda. 
Its boundary over against MiddleFranconian begins atFalken- 
berg on the French frontier, crosses the Rhine near Boppard 
and proceeds to the Low German line via Siegen on the Lahn. 

The Rhenish-Franconian dialects are in some parts charac¬ 
terized by the elision of -n in the infinitive (e.g. esse ) and—in 
agreement with Moselle Franconian of the Saar-Nahe- 
Moselle area—in the past part, gebroche, begrawe. In them 
inter-vocalic t, d become r , e.g. Vore for Voter. Germanic p-, 
-pp- remain unshifted. 

[Specimens available in Fr. Stoltze (1816-91), Gedichte in 
Frankfurter Mundart. For general treatment, cf. R. Schutz- 
eichel, Die Grundlagen des westlichen Mitteldeutschen (Tubingen, 
1961).] 

2. The East Central German comprises: 

(a) Thuringian, with the Rennstieg of the Thuringian 
Forest as its southern and the foothills of the Harz as its northern 
boundary. It has initial f- from older pf- from p-, but in the 
southern part has mpf monophthongizes in the eastern part 
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ei to e {Ben) and au to 0 {Bom), shows a for old e and elides 
in the infinitive, e.g. asse, gelern {lernen), a characteristic of 
the dialect as early as M.H.G. times. 

[Literary specimens: L. Storch (Ruhla dialect), Poetischer 
Nachlass, 1882; J. K. Neumann (Wasungen), Gedichte, 1845; 
L. Bechstein (Weimar), Sagen in Steinbacher Mundart (ab. 
i 8 35 )-] 

{b) Upper Saxon {Obersachsisch or Meifinisch) in the 
former kingdom of Saxony, parts of the province of Saxony 
and Anhalt. It obliterates the distinction between b and p, 
d and t, g and k, has monophthongization of ei and au like 
Thuringian and—in common with the latter and Silesian— 
has initial f- from p-, retains mp unshifted, but shifts Ip, rp to 

If, rf- 

[Literary specimens in G. Schumann (1851-97, Leipzig), 
the father of the so-called ‘Bliemchen-Literatur’, and in 
Edwin Bormann’s (1851-1912) humorous prose narratives 
and poems.] 

(c) Osterzgebirgisch-Nordbohmisch in Bohemia and on both 
sides of the Erzgebirge. 

{d) Silesian {Schlesisch or Lausitzisch-Schlesisch). This is 
spoken in Prussian and Austrian Silesia and includes the dialects 
of North-Eastern Bohemia and most of German Moravia 
{Sudetendeutsch), viz. part of the German minority in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and of the Zips in Hungary. It keeps the distinction 
between t and d, etc., has/- for pf-, u for 0, e.g. gegussa, and— 
in the southern parts—uses the Upper German diminutive 
ending -el, e.g. Biissel, Liedl. The mountain dialects show -a 
for unstressed -en, e.g. beissa, haba, gegussa. 

[Silesian was used by A. Gryphius in Die gelibte Dornrose 
(1660), by Karl von Holtei (1798-1880) in Schlesische Gedichte, 
by M. Heinzel (1833-98) in A Schlasches Pukettel and—in the 
drama—by G. Hauptmann in De Waber (1892), For Sonnen- 
aufgang (1889) and others.] 

{e) East Prussian, i.e. the dialect of the land of the 
‘ Preussen ’ conquered and colonized by the ‘ Deutsche Orden ’ 
in the thirteenth century. The official and literary language 
of the ‘Orden’ was of East Central German character and 
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flourished in religious poetry and chronicles down to the 
early fifteenth century. Cf. W. Ziesemer, ‘Deutschordens- 
dichtung’ in the Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, i, 
i84ff. After the downfall of the Order the Central German 
dialect of the area was superseded by a Low German (East 
Elbian) dialect, of which interesting literary specimens are 
preserved in Simon Dach’s Grethkelied (R. Priebsch in Mis¬ 
cellany presented to K. Meyer, 1912, pp. 65 If.) and H. Albert’s 
famous ‘ Anke van Tharaw’ (cf. Reallexikon, n, 722f.), formerly 
attributed to Dach. 

III. UPPER GERMAN ( Oberdeutsch) 

The main division is that into High Franconian-Alemannic 
on the one hand and Austro-Bavarian dialects on the other, 
the former group showing the diminutive suffix in the form 
-la, -le or -li and the latter -el (also Alsatian) or -erl. A further 
characteristic of the first group (or at least parts of it) is the 
pronunciation of st, sp as st and Ip, e.g. stein, rast, haspe, in all 
positions in the word. 

{a) High or Upper Franconian ( Hochfrdnkisch, Ober- 
frdnkisch ) includes South Franconian and East Franconian 
and is spoken in the valley of the Neckar and the Murg and of 
the Main from Wurzburg to Bamberg and includes the towns 
of Karlsruhe, Heilbronn and Niirnberg and the Vogtland. 
The High Franconian dialects agree with the other Upper 
German dialects in shifting p and d, the latter becoming 
identified with t in Tag and Dach. The western part of East 
Franconian agrees with Rhenish Franconian and Thuringian 
in eliding -n in unstressed syllables. In Henneberg on the 
Upper Werra hs has become ss, e.g. hesse ‘Hexe’, and w- 
in wer, was, wie becomes b-. 

[Specimens in J. K. Griibel, Gedichte in Niirnberger Mundart, 
4 vols., Niirnberg, 1798-1812.] 

( b ) The Alemannic group includes Swabian (Wurttem- 
berg, North-West Tirol to the Lech), which diphthongizes in 
Zeit and Haus and elides n before s with nasalization of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel, e.g.goUGans’.pl.glJ, ‘Ganse’; High Alemannic 
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(with ‘ Schwyzerdiitsch ’ and the dialects of the southern 
parts of the Black Forest and Vorarlberg), which shifts k- to 
the spirant ch-, e.g. Chind, and does not diphthongize; Low 
Alemannic (Alsace apart from the northern strip, Baden 
south of Rastatt and north of the Feldberg, the town of Basel 
and part of Vorarlberg), with k- unshifted and—in Alsatian— 
the change of the u to it, e.g. hits, and of M.H.G. a to closed 
0, e.g. rhymes jaren : toren, getan : ton, diphthongization only 
in hiatus and in final position, e.g. reue, frei. 

[Among the chief Swiss dialect writers the foremost are 

J. M. Usteri (1763-1827) and J. Gotthelf (1797-1854). To 
Low Alemannic (South Baden) belongs the famous J. P. 
Hebei (1760-1826) with Alemannische Gedichte (1803), to 
Strassburg, G. D. Arnold (1780-1829) with the comedy 
Pfingstmontag, and to Swabia, Seb. Sailer (1714-77).] 

(c) The Bavarian-Austrian group includes the dialects 
of Old Bavaria with a southern set of dialects spoken in the 
Bavarian Alps, the Tirol, Styria (Steiermark) together with 
the Heanzian dialect of the Burgenland Carinthia (Karnten), 
the Sette and Tredici Communi south of Trient in Northern 
Italy and the enclave of Gottschee in Jugo-Slavia 1 ; Mittel- 
bairisch north of the Alps and in Upper and Lower Austria 
and Salzburg; Nordbairisch-oberpfalzisch north of Regensburg 
extending to Niirnberg on one side and Western Bohemia on 
the other. 

Bavarian has a rounded form of a (as have many other 
dialects), a long is very open, ai from M.H.G. ei becomes oa 
(stoan ), but ei from M.H.G. i becomes ai (zait) ; it retains the 
old duals os and enk, but in the sense of ihr and each. In the 
southern set of dialects k has become an affricate (£y) or 
aspirate. 

[Specimens of Austro-Bavarian dialects occur in the works 
of L. Anzengruber (1839-89), P. Rosegger (1843-1918), 

K. Schonherr (b. 1869), L. Thoma (1867-1921), J. F. 
Castelli (1781-1862, Vienna) with Gedichte in niederoster- 
reichischer Mundart, F. Stelzhammer (1802-74, Upper Austria) 
and many others.] 

1 For the exceptional position of Gottschee cf. Beitr. lvi, 378 ff. 

24-2 
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For a full bibliography of dialect grammars and dic¬ 
tionaries cf. O. Behaghel, Gesch. 5th ed. Of more recent 
publications there are the works of Jutz on Alemannic 
dialects, that of Schatz, Die tirolische Mundart (1903, reprinted 
1928), and a popular, but sound book by Lachner entitled 
999 Worte Bayrisch (G. Muller, Munich). Of dialect dictionaries 
still in course of publication the more important are a 
Rheinisches Worterbuch (ed. Josef Muller, from 1928), Schweizer- 
isches Idiotikon (ed. Staub and Tobler, from 1881), Schwabisches 
Worterbuch (ed. Hermann Fischer, Tubingen 1904-36), 
Badisches Worterbuch (ed. E. Ochs, from 1925), Altkolnischer 
Wortschatz (ed. A. Wrede, from 1928). 

Yiddish ( jiddisch , judendeutsch ) is the generic term for certain 
varieties of German modified by the Jews. It begins to emerge 
in the M.H.G. period in the Rhenish Palatinate, but subsequently 
developed on an East Central German basis and therefore in¬ 
cludes some Upper German features. Its phonology and syntax 
as well as vocabulary appear to have been influenced by Hebrew 
and when Jewish fugitives took their dialect into Poland, Galicia, 
the Ukraine and the Baltic provinces, it incorporated some 
Slavonic, chiefly Polish, elements. It is characterized by such 
diphthongizations as azoi ‘also’, houz from My, lejbn ‘leben’. 
In the eastern countries it split up into two main dialects, the 
a-dialect forming the basis of the literary language and spoken 
in Poland, Galicia, the Ukraine and White Russia, its chief 
characteristic being u<a, e.g. dernuch ‘danach’, amici ‘einmal’, 
and the o-dialect spoken in Lithuania and North-West Russia. 
Jewish immigrants spread Yiddish in America and the total 
number of speakers in the world is estimated at twelve 
millions. Newspapers and books are written in a Rabbinical 
Hebrew script. The literature has been created by such well- 
known authors as Schalom Asch and Scholem Alejchem, cf. 
Camb. Hist, of American Lit. (New York, 1921), iv, 598 ff. For the 
language cf. S. Birnbaum, Praktische Grammatik der Jiddischen 
Sprache (Bibliothek der Sprachenkunde, Vienna); F. J. Beranek, 
Das Pinsker Jiddisch in seiner Stellung zum Gesamtjiddischen Sprachraum 
(1958); U. Weinreich, Yiddish Language and Folklore—a Selective 
Bibliography for Research (The Hague, 1959) and College Yiddish 
(New York, 1949). The earliest dated document in Yiddish is in 
the Cologne records and goes back to a.d. 1396, cf. Beitr. lvi, ii. 
Cf. L. Landau, Arthurian Legends (1912). 
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Pennsylvania German is a dialect of High German with an admix¬ 
ture of English words, spoken in parts of Pennsylvania, by 
descendants of German immigrants (from the Rhenish Palatinate) 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, cf. R. C. Wood, 
‘Pennsilfaanisch’ in Deutsche Phil, im Aufriss (ed. W. Stammler, 
vol. 1, 1652). 

German dialects spoken in the U.S.S.R. prior to the invasion 
of Russia in 1941 included: (1) the West Middle German of 
the Saratov colonists whom Catharine II settled between 1763 
and 1773 and who subsequently—after receiving accretions of 
Bavarians, Swabians, Saxons and Danzig Mennonites—formed the 
nucleus of the Volga German republic; (2) Rhenish Franconian 
dialects in Chernigov, the Crimea, Odessa, Kherson and Meli¬ 
topol; (3) South Franconian from Northern Alsace north of 
Mariupol and West Prussian near by; (4) Swabian in Odessa, 
round the Sea of Azov and in Transcaucasia; (5) North Bavarian 
from the region east of Niirnberg at Jamburg on the Dniepr 
(see V. Schirmunski, ‘Sprachgeschichte und Siedlungsraume’, 
Germ. Rom. Monatsschrift, xvm, 113 if. and 171 ff.). 

The best atlas of the German dialects on German soil is an 
edition of the maps prepared originally by Georg Wenker: 
Deutscher Sprachatlas, auf Grund des von Georg Wenker begriindeten 
Sprachatlas des deutschen Reichs. . .unter Leitung von Ferdinand 
Wrede (Marburg, 1926), which is being continued by W. 
Mitzka, cf. his Handbuch zum deutschen Sprachatlas (1952). An 
atlas of German-Swiss dialects began to appear in Bern in 
1962, cf. R. Hotzenkocherle, Einfuhrung in den Sprachatlas der 
deutschen Schweiz. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN 
STANDARD LANGUAGES. AN HIS¬ 
TORICAL SURVEY 

1 . In tracing the development of the modern Standard or 
‘ neuhochdeutsche Schriftsprache ’, it is appropriate to begin 
with an explanation of the term deutsch itself. The first men¬ 
tion of the word in the guise of the Latin adverb theodisce 
and adjective theodisca in connection with lingua is found in 
Latin documents of the eighth and ninth centuries. These 
expressions apparently arose in monastic circles as attempts 
to latinize a Germanic adjective formed from *piudd (Goth. 
piuda, O.E. peod, O.H.G. diota ) ‘people’ and the suffix -isc, 
*piudisk- meaning perhaps originally ‘pagan’ or ‘gentile’, 
for both Gothic and Old English use the plural of *piud 5 to 
translate the biblical eQvq, Lat. gentes. The word theodisce 
could have been introduced into Latin only by an already 
Christianized Germanic tribe, and it is possible that the word 
was imported by English missionaries under St Boniface to 
denote the language of the heathen Germans whom they 
had come to evangelize. In any case the Latin expression 
acquired the meaning of lingua vulgaris as opposed equally 
to lingua Latina and lingua Romana. Thus the Annals of Lorsch 
of a.d. 788 use it in a passage recording the condemnation 
of the Duke of Bavaria for desertion (quod theodisca lingua 
herisliz dicitur ); in 813 the synod of Tours decides that every 
bishop easdem homilias transferee studeat in rusticam Romanam 
linguam aut Theotiscam. When Otfried of Weissenburg brought 
out his versified harmony of the Gospels in German about 
a.d. 870 he wrote a Latin preface to Archbishop Liutbert 
to justify his procedure and entitles it cur scriptor hunc librum 
theotisce dictaverit, meaning in lingua vulgari, for in the German 
poem, the first O.H.G. religious epic in a language of 
Christian rather than heathen character, he calls his language 
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frenkisg. In the early German glosses .t. (= theotisce) is fre¬ 
quently prefixed to indicate either a particular vernacular or 
in lingua Germanica. The latter sense is clearly intended by 
Walahfrid Strabo (f 849), who says that the Goths at the 
time of their conversion to Christianity spoke nostrum, i.e. 
theodiscum sermonem. However, it is not until the time of 
Notker of St Gall (f 1022) that the word in its German form 
diutisc is firmly established with unmistakable reference to 
the language of the German people. In the same century— 
the eleventh— diutisc comes to be applied to land and people 
as well; in a Strassburg MS. (destroyed in 1870) of the 
tenth-eleventh century Germania is glossed by thiudisca liudi, 
and towards the end of the century in the Annolied we find 
the phrases diutischiu liute, diutschi man, in diutischemi lande, 
wider diutschiu lant. 

From deutsch English has formed the word Dutch, the ap¬ 
plications of which have been treated above in the Germanic 
section. 

2 . We first meet with writings in the vernacular ( *in 
diutiscero zungun) in the second half of the eighth century. 
The scribes were missionaries, monks and priests. Exceptions 
were very few, e.g. the learned layman Einhard to whom we 
owe the names of the months in German as translated by 
Charlemagne. The documents are almost exclusively con¬ 
nected with the Roman Church and in most cases go back 
to Latin sources. Of poetry outside the ecclesiastical and 
Latin sphere there is hardly a trace in writing, but this is 
not surprising for, after all, the older Germanic lays were 
intended to be transmitted by word of mouth rather than 
committed to parchment. It is only by a stroke of good luck 
that the Hildebrandslied, the Merseburg and a few other 
charms, survivals of old Germanic poetry, have been pre¬ 
served for us by monastic scribes. The precious collection of 
lays which Charlemagne ordered to be made, as Einhard 
informs us in Chap. 29 of his Vita Caroli Magni in the words 
item barbara et antiquissima carmina, quibus veterum regum actus 
et bella canebantur, scripsit memoriaeque mandavit, has disappeared 
without a trace. Had it survived, we should have learnt a 
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great deal more especially in regard to syntax and vocabulary 
about the poetic diction of the West Germanic scop whose 
alliterative poems were popular in the Southern German 
regions. Unfortunately, the extant O.H.G. glosses and Latin- 
German dictionaries betray all too clearly the influence of 
classical and vulgar Latin and of the Bible on points of 
syntax and vocabulary, as well as here and there some slighter 
influence of Gothic or Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, the form 
of the language was not only affected by Latin sources, but 
Latin script—or rather several types developed from Old 
Roman script—was the vehicle for writing the vernacular 
texts (cf. ‘Handwriting’ below). It is also true that this 
German language of the Church brought a considerable 
increase of ad hoc created abstract formations and of ritual 
terms taken from the Church Latin and Greek (cf. Almosen, 
Messe, Mette, Feier, Pfingsten, opfern, predigen ) or of loan trans¬ 
lations (cf. for as ago =‘ propheta ’, boto= ‘apostolus’, etc.). 

3 . During the O.H.G. and parallel O.L.G. or O.S. 
period—say from a.d. 750 to 1050—documents in the ver¬ 
nacular are very unevenly distributed in both time and 
space. In particular, the second half of the tenth century 
is singularly poor in such writings, and some dialects, e.g. 
Middle Franconian and Thuringian, are hardly represented 
at all. There is no definite literary centre and the documents 
emanate from the more important monasteries, viz. St Gall, 
Reichenau and Murbach, on Alemannic territory; Freising, 
Regensburg (Ratisbon), Monsee, Tegernsee, Wessobrunn, 
in Bavaria; Weissenburg, Fulda, Mainz, Wurzburg, Bam¬ 
berg, in South Rhenish, Rhenish and East Franconia; 
Werden and Essen, in Low Saxon territory. In their scriptoria 
monks copied and illuminated their Latin MSS., occasionally 
filling blank pages or margins with poetical passages in 
German. To such fortuitous entries we owe the only extant 
fragments of the alliterative Old Saxon Genesis and the 
Hildebrandslied. Sometimes they wrote German equivalents 
above or beside the Latin words either individually or in 
groups, or added them in the margins, thus producing what 
are called interlinear versions, and textual or marginal glosses 
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respectively. There are, however, cases where a whole codex 
or MS. book is in the vernacular, e.g. Heliand, Otfried, and 
others where a column in German flanks one in Latin, e.g. 
O.H.G. Isidore, Tatian. 

4 . The monastic scribe or author did not necessarily use 
the dialect of the region in which his monastery was situated, 
for he may have come from a different part of the country 
and brought his native dialect with him. Though Fulda is in 
Rhenish-Franconian territory the various scribes responsible 
for the MS. of the O.H.G. Tatian used an East Franconian 
dialect. Some monasteries maintained an association with 
others at some distance from them. Thus it happened that 
a MS. of Otfried’s Evangelienbuch was lent by Weissenburg—a 
South Rhenish-Franconian monastery—to Freising in Bavaria 
to be copied there. When transcriptions were made in a 
different linguistic region, we often find blends of different 
dialects. As to the origin of the Bavarian traces and of 
influence by Western Franks (of Tours?) on the phonology 
of the Isidore-group, cf. E. Sievers, ‘Neue Ahd. Sagverstexte’ 
(Beitr. Ln, 171). Thus the Monsee fragments ( Fragmenta theo- 
disca) of the Rhenish-Franconian Isidore and the Freising 
Otfried just cited show considerable traces of Bavarian in¬ 
fluence. 

5 . It is not too much to say that right down to modern 
times the history of the German language is, in effect, a 
history of its various dialects—more exactly, it is a history 
of the literary dialects ( Literaturdialekte ) used by men of cul¬ 
ture in the various regions. Such literary dialects develop 
at a slower pace than the spoken language, of which but a 
few stray specimens have survived, e.g. the Altdeutsche Gesprache 
(cf. G. Ehrismann, Gesch. der deutschen Lit. 2nd. ed. 1, 254). 
The earlier periods did not produce a literary or standard 
language [Literatur-, Kultur- or Kunstsprache) in the modern 
sense. It was only in the last four centuries that we witness 
the gradual emergence of a Koivf) expressing the finest nuances 
of modern civilized life, drawing its vigour from the living 
dialects and ‘ Standessprachen ’ and in its turn influencing in 
an ever-increasing measure the daily speech of the people. It 
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is not that the conditions were in the O.H.G. period com¬ 
pletely hostile to the formation of a common language over 
and above the various literary dialects. The social and 
political predominance of the Franks, indeed, provided a 
favourable basis. If, however, the endeavours of Charlemagne 
to further his native language—as Einhard says: inchoavit et 
grammaticam patrii sermonis —had been successful, the result 
would have been a frenkisg rather than a common O.H.G. 
standard. It is possible that the language spoken at the 
emperor’s court (die karolingische Hofsprache) had a slight in¬ 
fluence on a small number of literary works, and it is certain 
that there was some standardization of spelling, this being 
due in the main to intercourse between different monasteries, 
but the fact remains that the first period of the German 
language, the period of Benedictine culture, was characterized 
by the variety of its literary dialects. German in this respect 
differs from the English of the late ninth century, when we 
find a West Saxon literary language emanating from the royal 
chancery at Winchester and attaining a wider influence than 
the karolingische Hofsprache. (Cf. K. Luick, Historische Gram, 
der engl. Sprache, i, 35.) 

6. By the last quarter of the eleventh century the full 
vowels of the unstressed syllables—especially the case and 
personal endings—had been so far reduced as to justify us 
in speaking of a new period, that of Middle High German. 
The change did, indeed, proceed at varying rates in different 
regions, Alemannic especially being retentive of the old 
endings, but by 1100 there is—apart from this dialect—wide¬ 
spread agreement in the result. (Cf. above, Vowels in the 
M.H.G. period.) 

Within the Middle High German period we can delimit 
an earlier period ( friihmhd .), followed about 1190 by classical 
M.H.G., which lasts till about 1250, and is succeeded by a 
later, transitional period (spatmhd.) till about 1350. In 
Early M.H.G. there is a dearth of literature in the vernacular 
apart from a number of by no means unworthy religious 
poems in a terse, paratactic style, influenced by the language 
of the pulpit, mainly of an ascetic and didactic tendency, 
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pointing the sharp antagonism between the service of God, 
the ‘summum bonum’ and the vile pleasures of the world 
( werlt, mundus) and occasionally indulging in rather socialistic 
ideas. For a century literature is as in the O.H.G. period 
borne by the clergy, whether monks, secular priests or lay- 
brethren, and by the gleemen or minstrels ( spilliute, varnde 
diet), whose writings, however, have, short of complete dis¬ 
appearance, for the most part been transmitted in much later 
MSS. Neither set of writers was confined to a single region 
and they all show the same regional features, e.g. Bavarian, 
Alemannic, Thuringian, Hessian, Middle Franconian, etc., 
which confront us in O.H.G. 

7 . Of the literary dialects Middle Franconian, centring on 
Treves and Cologne, acquired some prestige in the second half 
of the twelfth century as a vehicle of a new type of poetry and 
its influence on vocabulary, phraseology and cliches is still 
discernible in Rhenish poems even as late as 1300 and after. 
Middle Franconian was the vehicle of Pfaffe Lamprecht’s 
Alexander epic and the later redaction known as the Strassburg 
Alexander, the fragments of the Visions of Tundalus and of Herzog 
Ernst and the story of the youthful lovers Floyris and Blancheflor. 
Even the Low German knight, Eilhart von Oberge, used it 
for his Tristrant and the Netherlander Heinrich von Veldeke 
appears to have followed it at least in the first redaction of 
his Eneit, before he came into close touch with the Thuringian 
court and its particular literary dialect. 

8. The temporary ascendancy of Middle Franconian is of 
small import in comparison with the literary and poetic 
standard ( Literatursprache, Dichtersfirache) evolved during the 
greatest period of M.H.G. literature (1190-1250), which saw 
the culmination of the Minnesang in the lyrics of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, the fashionable court romance in the 
works of Hartmann von Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Gottfried von Strassburg and the heroic epic in the Nibelun- 
genlied. The culture of the times is aristocratic in spirit, 
following the ideals of maze (moderation, balance), hoveschheit 
(courtesy), zuht (breeding) and kiusche (self-discipline and 
purity of life), and the language attunes itself to these ideals 
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and attains a flexibility and urbanity which it had hitherto 
lacked. The poets weave rich and subtle designs with their 
words, and even if the language lost something of its phonetic 
variety when mennisco became menesch or salida sselde, the 
resources of the vocabulary are utilized to the full and serve 
equally well to sustain the limpidity of Hartmann, the rug¬ 
gedness and eccentricities of Wolfram, the melodious patterns 
of Gottfried, the freshness and humour of Walther von der 
Vogelweide and the satirical combination of courtly finesse 
and uncouth rusticity of Neidhart von Reuental. Thus they 
and many others made the words of the anonymous author 
of the Pilatus (H. F. Massmann, Deutsche Gedichte des 12. 
Jahrhunderts, 1837, 1, I45ff., w. 1—9) ring true: Man sagit 
uon dutischer zungen, \ si si unbetwungen, | ze uogene herte | swer 
si dicke berte, | si wrde wol zehe, \ als dem stale ir geschee, \ der 
mit sinem gezowe | uf dem anehowe \ wrde gebouge. 

9 . The poets made a conscious endeavour to lift their 
language above the regional by avoiding in their rhymes 
speech-forms, which would not prove acceptable in other 
districts. It is a process of selection. Thus Alemannic poets 
rhyme httete : gilete despite the retention in the dialect of the 
ending i (gtieti ) from O.H.G. z, or hinnen : beginnen and varn : 
bewarn despite dialectal hinnan, bewaron. They also avoid 
altogether such Alemannisms as kiln (for klein), urchig and 
urche (Swiss for ‘pure, genuine’). Bavarian poets of the 
classical period eschew the old dual pronouns ez, enk, enker, 
which occur in the poetry of the fourteenth century (cf. the 
Marterbuch, D.T.M. xxxn, about 1310) and have survived 
even to-day as plurals, or the construction of gegen and wider 
with the genitive of the personal pronoun. Poets sometimes 
practise a voluntary self-limitation in their rhyme-forms as 
they are aware of their local peculiarities. Thus in his most 
mature work, Iwein, Hartmann avoids hate as preterite of 
haben and kam, kamen, kseme, while Wolfram restricts the use 
of adverbial san in the latter half of Parzival and in Willehalm, 
and has az (pret. of ezzen) no doubt because others used az 
(cf. K. Zwierzina, ‘ Beobachtungen zum Reimgebrauch 
Hartmanns und Wolframs’, pp. 437ff. in Abhandlungen zur 
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germ. Philologie, Festgabe fur R. Heinzel, 1898). In com¬ 
pensation we find borrowing of rhyme-forms from one 
region to another. Thus Bavarians, whose forms are gen, 
sten, sometimes adopt the Alemannic gan, stan and vice versa. 

10 . A similar phenomenon is observable in the vocabulary. 
Apparently dialects of the north-west, viz. Middle and 
Low Franconian, supplied—first of all as rhymes and 
then as welcome additions to the spoken language—such 
epithets as fin, klar, cluoc, wert, gehiure, all now part of the 
common stock. Owing to the high reputation among the 
Germans of the knighthood of Brabant and Hainault 
(Hennegau) some words showing Flemish phonology crept 
in, whether through oral intercourse or literary influence, 
e.g. ors (as against H.G. ros ), wapen (H.G. wafen) now diffe¬ 
rentiated as Wappen ‘escutcheon’ and Waffe ‘weapon’, dorper 
(H.G. dorfsere), blide ‘blithe’ (cf. Du. blij), soldierse ‘soldier’s 
wife’, perhaps the i of ritter (H.G. rltsere), diminutives like 
schapellekln ‘chaplet’, pardrlsekin ‘partridge’, merlekin ‘thrush’, 
bluemekln. In court circles it became a sign of culture to inter¬ 
lard one’s speech with Flandricisms, this fashion being called 
vlaemen. No doubt it was through Flemish and the dialects 
of the Lower Rhine that so many French words connected 
with chivalry and venery, fashion, art and commerce effected 
a lodgment in German, though in some cases but a temporary 
one. Such borrowings were part and parcel of the conversa¬ 
tional speech of the nobles and appear in the court poetry, 
but they are noticeably less frequent in the court lyric, e.g. 
of Walther von der Vogelweide, than in the court epic, 
e.g. of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

11 . As a set-off to the influx of new words we observe a 
deliberate avoidance of certain native expressions of venerable 
antiquity, which maintained a precarious existence in the more 
tradition-bound Spielmann’s poetry. Such words are the 
substantives degen (cf. thane), recke (cf. wretch, first ‘outlaw’, 
then ‘warrior’), wlgant ‘fighter’, belt (since rehabilitated, 
though—since 1914—often used with a tinge of irony), 
wic ‘fight’, ellen ‘valour’, rant (lit. ‘rim’, then ‘shield’), 
ger ‘spear’ (cf. gore), ecke ‘sword’ (lit. ‘edge’), Isengewan, 
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‘byrnie’, wal ‘stricken field’, marc ‘steed’ and the adjectives 
bait ‘bold’ (with synonyms ellentrich, -haft, vermezzen), msere 
‘famed ' ,fruote ‘sage’, gemeit ‘mirthful’, snel ‘doughty’. These 
words must have had a crude and old-world ring about them, 
reflecting, as it were, an heroic ideal of a bygone epoch. 
When court poets use these ‘ unhofisch ’ words, it is often with 
satiric or humorous intent, as Walther does when he rails 
at the swashbucklers at the Thuringian court (Lachmann’s 
edition, 20, 4) or Hartmann von Aue in Iwein, 3028 and 7741. 
Wolfram is not quite so prejudiced against them as Hartmann 
and Gottfried are, but even his works show a progressive dimi¬ 
nution in their use. 

12 . These various features justify us in positing for this 
period a literary or poetic form of language (Dichterspracke), 
overriding the local dialects and striving in some measure 
to become a unified standard or Koivf), although the degree 
of regularity suggested by our ‘critical’ editions was never 
realized in practice. It is true that agreement in matters of 
syntax, rhythm and exactitude of rhymes is more marked 
than in phonology and inflexions, though even in these the 
language of the best writers like Hartmann and Walther 
affords us but scanty clues as to their narrower region. 
Resting on an Upper German basis (Alemannic, East Fran¬ 
conian, Bavarian) this somewhat artificial idiom soon ex¬ 
tended its influence over Central German and even over the 
Low German poets of the thirteenth century who felt the 
superiority of High German literature. Such writers as 
Albrecht von Halberstadt with his Metamorphoses, the Duke 
of Anhalt, Otto IV of Brandenburg, Berthold von Holle, 
Wernher von Elmersdorf, Brunn von Schonebeck, Eike von 
Repgowe in the rhymed preface to his Sachsenspiegel con¬ 
siderably modified their native dialect in deference to High 
German usage especially in the rhymes and in vocabulary 
(cf. G. Roethe, ‘Die Reimvorreden des Sachsenspiegels’, 
Berlin, 1899—in Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, phil.-histor. Klasse, N.F. 11, 8, and A. Gotze, 

‘ Die mhd. Schriftsprache ’ in feitschr. fur Deutschkunde, xliii, 
1 3-31; cf. further the sceptical article of O. Behaghel, ‘Der 
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Stand des germanischen b im Anlaut des Bairischen und die 
mittelhochdeutsche Schriftsprache ’ (Beitr. lvii, 240). 

13 . The rise of this Dichtersprache is understandable, for 
poets wished to appeal to a wide public. Courtiers, noble 
lords and dames in their castles and patricians in their towns 
alike found mental stimulus and recreation in poetry and 
made the poet, often himself a knight, a welcome guest, as 
we gather from the careers of Walther and Wolfram. Even 
a poet of bourgeois origin like Gottfried von Strassburg was 
made free of cultured society provided that he had talent, 
and it is noteworthy that Gottfried frankly says in his Tristan, 
11. 7964 ff., that he would rather pass over a certain matter 
in silence than displease his audience by using rede, diu niht 
des hoves si; surely a testimony to the aesthetic trend of court- 
speech as well as to its limitations. 

14 . We may sum up the qualities of the Dichtersprache 
by claiming it as a regionally neutral and culturally refined 
vehicle of a poetry which embodied the ethical ideals and 
celebrated the exploits of a privileged society. 

Unifying tendencies must have been at work in the spoken 
language as well. Knights streamed together from all 
over the empire to participate in the imperial diets, great 
court festivals like weddings or accolades, tournaments and 
the continual wars in Italy and the Holy Land. This meant 
a certain amount of give and take and mutual adaptation. 
It is a remarkable fact that two members of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, Henry the Sixth and ‘Kiinic Kuonrat der junge’, 
i.e. Konrad IV (f 1254), figure among the Minnesingers. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MODERN GERMAN STANDARD 

15 . The time around 1350 is a convenient starting-point 
for the New High German period, for it marks the emergence 
or extension of such important changes as the obliteration 
of ablaut-distinction between the singular and plural of the 
preterite of strong verbs and the spread of the new diph¬ 
thongs produced from i, u and iu over the greater part of 
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High German. It is a time, too, when spelling is being re¬ 
gularized by the chancery of Charles IV at Prague and when 
literature begins to shift from Upper to Central Germany. 

We may subdivide this period of nearly six hundred years 
into the following sub-periods: (a) Earliest N.H.G. or alteres 
Friihnhd., 1350-1520; ( b ) Early N.H.G. or Friihneuhoch- 
deutsch, 1520 (Reformation)-i650 (grammatical work of 
Schottelius), including a period of consolidation 1620-50, 
cf. V. Moser, Friihnhd. Grammatik, 1, 1-3; (c) Modern German 
or Neuhochdeutsch proper from 1650 onward. 

16 . The influence of the aristocratic written and spoken 
language characterized above is discernible throughout the 
thirteenth century both in secular and religious poetry (e.g. 
in the rhymes of the poem Marien Himmelfahrt by an 
anonymous Hessian, 1250-60). As even the new prose litera¬ 
ture bears its imprint, it is more appropriate in this post-classical 
or ‘Epigonen’ epoch to replace the narrower term Dichter- 
sprache by the more comprehensive term Literatursprache or 
literary language. As a good prose specimen we reprint 
below the translation of a Latin exemplum or homiletic 
anecdote found in the West Central German prose treatise 
(quoted above) ‘Die heilige Regel fur ein vollkommenes 
Leben’ (second half of the thirteenth century) in D.T.M. 
vol. xvi. Though not free from dialectal and orthographical 
peculiarities, due partly to the scribe, this piece is so modern 
in syntax and style that it could be- rendered in Modern 
German with hardly a single change of word-order. In this 
respect it differs widely from most of the German prose of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

(p. 2, 23) Ein junger phaffe, einez richen mannes sun, gelobete unser 
vrowen sinen magetum und reine zu blibene, also daz er nummer wibes 
lip wolde gewaldik werden. Diz hilth er an den werken und och mith 
willen, aber sien herze waz vrolich und mit lichtekeit biegriffen. Her gink 
gerne zu tanze unde da man der werlde vroude machte, und waz jungen 
und schonen vrowen heimelich uber maze, daz von iren worten und och 
geberden sien herze dicke wart virirret und bekummert. Eines tages ershein 
ime unser vrowe und brachte einerhande spise, die waiz gar vorwenet und 
gelustik zessene. J\fu waz daz waz fuul und gar unreine, daz di maiden 
und di wiirme da uz gingen in di spise, und machten sie ungiithlich an zu 
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sehenen. Do sprach Gotes muter: ‘ Liber wrunt, dise spise han ich dir 
brach, der scholth du essen also oil dich gelustet’. Der jungelinc sprach 
do mit grosen worchten: ‘ Vrowe, genade, was ist diz? Die spise ist edele 
und gar gelustik, aber di schuszele da si inne ist, di ist also widerzeme 
und also gar unreine daz mich ir nicht gelustet’. ‘Also ist’, sprach die 
reine maget Marie, ‘ din leben un din dinest edele und gelustik, aber din 
herze ist also widerzeme und also gar unreine daz mich und min libes 
kint dines lebenes nicht gelustet.’ Do sprach der jungelinc mith weinenden 
ougen: ‘ Wrowe dez himeliz und muter aller barmunge, ich bin bereith ze 
bezeren mit libe und mit selen al na diner lere’. Do sprach unser vrowe 
mit gutelichen worten: ‘Liber vrunt getruer, wilth du daz Gate und mir 
din leben gezeme, so mide und laz alle di wege und stete, da din reinekeit 
gemasiget und geunreinet mag werden’. Dis hielt her stete und half ime 
unser vrowe, daz er bihalten ist an der selen. 

17 . With the supersession of knighthood and the rise of 
the townsman a new set of social values and political ideas 
demanded a new form of expression, more adequate to its 
needs than the refined, but limited language of the court 
poets. The realistic tendencies of the time find their way into 
the language and especially the vocabulary: crude and drastic 
expressions, involved sentence-constructions. Matter-of-fact¬ 
ness on the one hand, euphuism ( gebliimte Rede) on the other, 
become the linguistic feature of the period. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the literary language (in the sense 
indicated above) has become dispersed into as many local 
literary dialects ( Schriftdialekte, Literaturdialekte). A contem¬ 
porary writer, the schoolmaster Hugo of Trimberg near 
Bamberg on the Main, who wrote the Renner—a cumbrous 
didactic poem like the Cursor Mundi —was well aware of his 
East Franconian proclivities, when he says ( 11 . 22,306if.): 

ein ieglich mensche sprichet gem 
die sprach bi der ez ist erzogen. 
sint miniu wort ein teil gebogen 
gein Franken, nieman si daz zom, 
wan ich von Franken bin geborn. 

And in the same section ( 11 . 22,253 ff.) he gives us a phonetic 
picture of the principal German dialects. 

18 . Forces, however, were soon operating to produce the 
modern Standard. Both imperial and territorial chanceries 
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came more and more to discard Latin for their edicts and 
charters and adopt German in its place. Right from the outset 
their official language was raised above the local speech of 
the district, for it was conservative in retaining certain 
archaisms of language and spelling and it had to cater for 
business relations between distant centres. This fact comes 
out quite clearly in writings issued from the chanceries of 
the dioceses of Treves and Magdeburg about 1350. 

19 . Under the Luxemburgers, Charles IV (1347-78), his 
son Wenceslas (1378-1400) and Sigismund (1410-37), the 
imperial chancery was located at Prague in Bohemia, a 
country where—especially in the centre and south—Upper 
and Central German elements were blended. Here Charles 
and his chancellor Johann von Neumarkt, Bishop of Olmutz, 
took a lively interest in the Italian humanistic literature (e.g. 
Rienzo, Petrarch, Boccaccio), which had some influence on 
the German prose style of writing emanating from the 
Bohemian circle, e.g. Joh. von Neumarkt’s Leben des heiligen 
Hieronymus and the famous Ackermann aus Bbhmen by Johann 
von Saaz, a true product of the Renaissance. The language 
of the imperial chancery itself was evolved from the German- 
Bohemian business language, based ultimately on that of the 
older Austrian chancery and the contemporary speech of the 
educated classes in Prague. It showed on the one hand the 
Austro-Bavarian diphthongs ei, au, eu for i, u, iu ( U ), and 
on the other the Central German monophthongs i, u, U 
for ie, uo, tie, both of which phenomena still characterize 
Modern German and indicate a complete break with the 
M.H.G. literary language. Furthermore, the Upper German 
p- (poum ) and ch-, kh- (chint ) have in the main given way to 
b- and k-, thus bringing the consonants more into line with 
those of the High Franconian dialects. Often the unstressed 
e is written i in the Central German fashion and it is to Central 
German that we may ascribe the tendency to protect un¬ 
stressed e from the Upper German elisions. It is interesting 
to note the rapid concordance in these essential points of 
the language of the Brandenburg chancery, the chanceries of 
the Duchy of Wettin at Dresden, Torgau and Weimar, and of 
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the Duchy of Silesia at Breslau with the Bohemian chancery. 
By the end of the fifteenth century this influence extended 
to the law courts in Upper Saxony and to the universities of 
Leipzig and Wittenberg, a symptom of the convergence to¬ 
wards a Standard German. 

20 . Under the Hapsburg rulers Albrecht 11 and Frederick III 
(1440-93) the imperial chancery moved to Vienna, and 
naturally the Austro-Bavarian elements (e.g. the consonantal 
notation kh, ckh , kch for k(ch), p for b; w<b and vice versa 
w> b) came into their own again though not to such an 
extent as to efface the impression of a blended Austrian and 
Central German idiom. The next step forward was taken by 
Maximilian I (1493-1519) and his chancellor Anzelm Ziegler, 
for under them all official documents issuing from the im¬ 
perial chancery showed substantial agreement in phonology, 
inflexion and vocabulary, no matter in what part of Germany 
they originated. 

21 . Meanwhile, by the end of the fifteenth century, two 
other chanceries—both situated in Central German terri¬ 
tories—felt their way towards Common German (das Gemeine 
Deutsch) and showed their catholicity by adopting the Austro- 
Bavarian diphthongs ei, au, eu. They were the chancery of 
the Saxon electorate at Wittenberg under Ernst, Albrecht 
and Frederick the Wise (1486-1525) and the chancery of 
the elector of Mainz, Albrecht (1480), himself the son of the 
Saxon elector Ernst just mentioned. The Mainz chancery was 
under the control of an excellent chancellor in the person of 
Dr Spigel. How far these two chanceries came under the 
influence of the imperial chancery is difficult to determine. 
Especially in the Saxon electorate the approach towards 
Common German may be due in no small measure to the 
nature of the regional dialect itself, for East Central German 
grew up amid German colonists drawn from several different 
dialect areas and is a somewhat mixed or compromise form 
of speech. 

Here, then, we see certain important ingredients of a Koivrp 
In particular the official styles provided patterns for the 
selection of acceptable sounds and spellings, and perhaps, 

25-2 
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too, of sentence-constructions and a certain ornateness 
achieved by reduplications [zwei-und dreigliedrige Ausdriicke) and 
the use of synonyms and metaphors. However, the chancery 
languages were in no wise literary languages in the sense of the 
M.H.G. Dichtersprache and are merely stages on the road 
towards a true literary Standard. 

22 . Two factors were of great importance in paving the 
way towards unification: (a) the colonization beginning in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of East Central Germany, 
i.e. Thuringia, Upper Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia and East 
Prussia, by heterogeneous bands of settlers coming from the 
Middle Rhine through Thuringia and from Bamberg and 
Regensburg through Plauen and Eger, together with Low 
and Middle Franconians, Low Saxons, Swabians and Alsa¬ 
tians, whose dialects merged to form a mixed language con¬ 
taining Low, Central and Upper German ingredients (as in 
the language of the Luxemburg chancery and of that of the 
Saxon electorate already referred to); ( b ) the constant im¬ 
provement in communications and the consequent facilitation 
of commercial dealings between different parts of the German 
community resulting in increased intercourse between indi¬ 
viduals speaking different dialects. 

23 . Nor was this all. At the opportune moment came 
the invention of printing. The trickle of German books from 
the earliest presses became a flood in the following century, 
and whereas manuscript copies had had but a limited local 
circulation, the printed books, being relatively cheaper as well 
as more abundant, were sent forth from the officinae all over 
the empire. An impetus was given to reading both inside 
and outside the schools, and grammars, readers and treatises 
on rhetoric were produced to meet a real need. The publishers 
and printing houses naturally aimed at good sales and the 
more important of them recognized the advantage of a regular 
orthography. Either the imperial or the local chancery could 
serve as models, but they did not scruple to go beyond 
chancery usage in the direction of Common German. Thus 
soon after 1500 the Augsburg and Niirnberg presses followed 
the imperial Hapsburg chancery, while those of East Central 
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Germany, e.g. at Wittenberg, Erfurt, Leipzig, favoured the 
chancery of the Saxon electorate. In Strassburg and Basel 
the printers introduced the Common German diphthongs 
even in advance of the chancery and against their own local 
dialect. Of special importance for the presses was the printer’s 
language ( Druckersprache) used in the Mainzer ‘ Reichstagab- 
schiede ’ in conformity with the chancery of the Archbishop 
of Mainz, then Imperial Chancellor. There is no doubt that 
by the middle of the sixteenth century the printing presses 
had done much to mitigate local differences between the 
books they issued and did not shrink from altering the author’s 
manuscripts in the interests of Common German. They cer¬ 
tainly helped greatly to bring to fruition that literary German 
of which the chanceries had sown the first seeds. 

24 . On the stylistic side an important development is due 
to the early German Humanists, especially in their transla¬ 
tions from the classics. Some like Nicholas von Wyle (f 1478 
or 1479) and his followers advocated close imitation of the 
Latin period. Though others—like Albrecht von Eyb and 
Steinhowel—were less exacting in their demands, it is true 
to say that Latin constructions and in particular Latin word- 
order have left an indelible mark on German prose. Influenced 
by Latin, authors took to framing long and involved periods 
in which clause was fitted into clause and though German has 
recently turned away from such Einschachtelung or ‘incapsula¬ 
tion’, it still retains as a regular feature the relegation of 
the finite verb to the end-position of a subordinate clause in¬ 
troduced by a conjunction or relative. 

25 . A survey of the linguistic position in the early part 
of the sixteenth century shows us the official languages of the 
chanceries, the literary languages of the printing presses— 
and, for that matter, of scriptoria as well, for printing did not 
at once completely oust the manuscript—all converging in 
different degrees towards a Common German Standard. 

26 . It was precisely at this moment that Martin Luther 
came upon the scene and consolidated in a single aim all the 
separate tendencies. For the second time the words of the 
anonymous author of the Pilatus had come true. 
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As Luther himself informs us in the 70th chapter of his 
Tischreden, in the passage ich rede nach der sechsischen Cantzeley 
he went to the official language of the Saxon electorate in 
selecting the sounds and inflexions for his translation of the 
Bible, of which the New Testament appeared in September 
1522 and the whole Bible in 1534. As his work proceeded 
East Central German elements became more pronounced 
and, important though it was, the influence of the chancery 
was by no means the sole or even paramount factor. In any 
case the Upper Saxon presses had already had recourse to 
the chancery language and the Wittenberg printer Hans Lufft, 
and his ‘corrector’ had for some time emended Luther’s 
proofs without the assistance of the author. In the choice 
of his words and in matters of style, Luther was bound to be 
more independent, for neither the chancery nor humanistic 
translations could supply him with material adequate for his 
creative spirit. In a very real sense he himself ‘ created ’ the 
modern literary language by deliberately assimilating to his 
purposes the everyday speech of the common people. He 
tells us that he observed die Mutter im Hause, die Kinder auf der 
Gasse, den gemeinen Mam auf dem Markte in his endeavour to 
find ‘echtes Deutsch’. The spoken language has always been 
a rejuvenating force in literary diction. Luther was especially 
fortunate in that—even in respect of literature—the centre 
of gravity had shifted from Upper to Central Germany from 
the fourteenth century onward and writings of some weight, 
especially the works of the mystics, who had enriched the 
language by creating new expressions for philosophical and 
theological ideas and by giving a deeper spiritual significance 
to words already existing, had prepared the way for his 
decisive action. Luther knew and esteemed the pulpit oratory 
of the mystics, especially the writings of Tauler, and he himself 
edited the Theologia deutsch of the so-called Frankfurter (about 
a.d. 1400). He brought a host of dialect words, pithy sayings 
and proverbs into the language of his Bible, which still 
astonishes the reader by its strength, naturalness and fluent 
rhythms. That he had his difficulties we gather from the 
Sendbrief von Dolmetschen (1530) and from the linguistic dis- 
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cussions with his friends, an account of which has been 
preserved; but his interest in his language never flagged and 
his perseverance was amply rewarded. 

27 . This ‘ Luther-Deutsch ’ based on Central German thus 
became the foundation of the modern literary language, 
though much time was required to complete the super¬ 
structure. We find that his influence did not permeate the 
whole area with equal rapidity. Naturally Upper Saxony and 
Meissen, Thuringia and Silesia were not backward in sup¬ 
porting him, and this is important because it was precisely 
these regions which subsequently became recognized models 
for those wishing to write the Standard. Nor did Luther’s 
language meet with any obstacles in spreading to the Pro¬ 
testant regions of Low Germany, especially the towns and 
districts east of the Saale and Elbe like Magdeburg, Hamburg, 
etc. The Bible, indeed, continued to appear in Low German 
throughout the sixteenth century, but about 1550 the 
chanceries were adopting the Lutheran High German and 
were followed by the preachers and the printers. The last 
Low German Bible before our own day was published at 
Goslar in 1622. Thus it was that the Low German literary 
Standard, which had been evolved under the influence of 
the municipal laws ( Stadtrechte ) and the Hanseatic towns 
during the late fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, was 
superseded by High German for good and all. 

28 . To the Catholics of Southern Germany (Bavaria and 
Austria) and of the Rhineland (Treves, Cologne) the adop¬ 
tion of Luther’s grammar and phraseology appeared like a 
surrender to Protestantism. Both they and the Calvinists in 
Switzerland put up a stubborn resistance, which greatly re¬ 
tarded the process of unification. Austro-Bavarian and High 
Alemannic maintained their individuality and were for a 
time backed by the local printing presses. Even in 1593 
S. Helber, a schoolmaster and notary of Freiburg im Breisgau, 
mentions in his Syllabierbtichlein (ed. G. Roethe) three separate 
literary dialects employed by the printers: (1) Mitter Teutsch, 
used by the presses at Leipzig, Erfurt, Niirnberg, Wurzburg, 
Frankfurt, Mainz, Speier, Strassburg and Cologne (in so 
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far as the last attempted to print Ober- or Hoch-Teutsch ); 
(2) Donauisch, prevalent in South Germany, in Bavaria and 
Swabia proper, especially Augsburg, this idiom being con¬ 
sidered particularly ‘zierlich’, so that ‘die red dorther von 
Swaben’ is mentioned in a German Priamel as an essential 
qualification of a beautiful woman; (3) Hochst-Rheinisch, cor¬ 
responding to Swiss German. 

Thus at the end of the century German was far from having 
attained the goal of complete unity, but from the number and 
location of the towns favouring ‘Mitter Teutsch’ it is pretty 
obvious which literary dialect was destined to predominate. 
The growing prestige of East Central German is further 
attested by the very title of a grammar of which the first 
edition appeared in 1578: Grammatica Germanica ex bibliis 
Lutheri Germanicis et aliis eius libris collecta. To the author, 
Johann Clajus, Luther’s German was evidently a firm founda¬ 
tion. 

29 . During the seventeenth century the Silesian poet, 
critic and founder of German Renaissance literature, Martin 
Opitz, in his Buck von der Deutschen Poeterey advocated purer 
rhymes, thus reviving an ideal of the great medieval poets, 
and suggested a regulation of the unstressed e. His efforts 
were well seconded by the greatest grammarian of the time, 
J. G. Schottelius, who in his Teutsche Sprachkunst (1641) and 
his Ausfiihrliche Arbeit von der Teutschen Haupt-Sprache (1663) 
showed a clear conception of a Standard as an artificial 
written language overriding the local dialects and examined 
the origin and development of High German with greater 
thoroughness than any of his predecessors. Then, too, 
there were the language societies ( Sprachgesellschaften ) formed 
on the model of the Accademia della Crusca at Florence. 
The Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft had for its founder Prince 
Ludwig of Anhalt-Kothen. The Deutschgesinnte Genossenschaf 
in Hamburg, founded by the poet Philipp von Zesen, 
counted among its members Harsdorffer, author of the famous 
Niirnberger Trichter for coaching young poets, S. von Birken, 
the grammarian Johann Klaj (Clajus) and even the Dutch 
poet Vondel. Another important society was the Elb- 
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schwanenorden in Liibeck founded by J. Rist. All these 
‘academies’ tried hard to protect German from becoming 
completely overgrown with French and Spanish borrowings. 
The great philosopher Leibniz (f 1716) showed that his 
mother-tongue was very close to his heart in two—post¬ 
humously published—tracts entitled Unvorgreiffliche Gedanken, 
betreffend die Ausiibung und Verbesserung der deutschen Sprache and 
Ermahnung an die Teutschen, ihren Verstand und Sprache besser zu 
iiben. The ‘Sprachgesellschaften’ had vindicated the claims of 
German to a place beside or even above Latin, but a decisive 
step was taken, when in 1687 Christian Thomasius delivered 
lectures in German at the University of Leipzig, this being 
the first recognition of German as an academic language. 

30 . Luther’s German had been progressively modernized 
by the baroque writers (Silesian school), and had become 
more uniform even if less powerful. Its influence was en¬ 
hanced by the fact that many of the scholars who wrote 
grammars and dictionaries hailed from Northern Germany 
and either were members of, or at least were in close touch 
with, the ‘Sprachgesellschaften’ domiciled there. The only 
drawback was that High German, as taught in their books, 
was apt to become a rather stiff and artificial product when 
deprived of the invigorating life of the dialects. 

The consolidating work of the grammarians has already 
been traced in our sections on conjugations and declensions. 
The chief points regulated were (1) the vowel-differences 
between the singular and plural of the strong preterite 
(starb : starben against Luther’s starb : sturben), (2) the rein¬ 
statement of unstressed e in such words as Knabe, Jude and Pfaffe 
which—in Upper German—had been elided, (3) the fixation 
of the mixed declension (Frau — Frauen, Ohr — Ohren), (4) the 
extension of plural -er to masculines like Wald and Geist, and 
(5) the spread of mutation as a characteristic mark of the 
plural, e.g. Vater, Garten. 

In spite of all, it is significant that the Viennese preacher 
Abraham a Santa Clara (f 1709) used a highly local form 
of speech and that even in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Swiss poet Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) could 
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exclaim: “I am a Swiss, the German language is strange to 
me and its selection of words almost unknown to me”. Here 
is clear evidence of the backwardness of the south and south¬ 
west in regard to standardization, but a comparison of 
the successive editions of Haller’s poems reveals an ever- 
increasing endeavour to approach the ‘German’ type of 
language. 

31 . The final consolidation of the German Standard in its 
outward forms is mainly due to the Leipzig professor J. C. 
Gottsched (especially Deutsche Sprachkunst, 1748) and J. Ch. 
A delung ( Grammatisch-kritisches Worterbuch der hochdeutschen 
Mundart, 1793-1801; Umstandliches Lehrgebaude der Deutschen 
Sprache, 1782, 2nd ed. 1792, 3rd ed. 1806). Gottsched based 
himself on the daily speech ( Umgangssprache) of the educated 
classes of Upper Saxony (Meissen) and the literary tradition 
established by the best authors. His ideal—shared by 
Adelung—was a correct and elegant diction which would 
shun all provincialisms, archaisms and neologisms and be a 
highly rationalized medium. Such a language might be 
regarded as authoritative for the fixation of outward gram¬ 
matical forms, but was hardly fitted for poetry, and a strong 
counter-movement set in. Following on the theoretical work 
of Bodmer and Breitinger, who championed the claims of 
poetic imagination, Klopstock opposed to Gottsched’s desic¬ 
cated pedantry a poetic glow fanned by his love for Milton’s 
poems. The ‘Sturm und Drang’ writers under the leadership 
of young Goethe and then the Romantic poets enriched 
German by reviving many picturesque and potent expres¬ 
sions drawn from medieval German and from Luther’s Bible 
as well as from everyday speech. In the calmer atmosphere 
of the great classic writers like Herder, Wieland, Schiller and 
Goethe in their maturer periods, Standard literary German 
attained stability in its sounds and forms. In their hands it 
became a highly plastic and adaptive medium, informed by 
grace and dignity, and need no longer fear comparison with 
any other of the great ‘Kultursprachen’. 

32 . It must not be assumed that even to-day the German 
literary Standard is completely and irrevocably standardized. 
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Just as the language of Opitz and Schottelius had moved 
some distance from that of Luther, so we may observe a 
certain development during the nineteenth and present 
centuries. There has been, for instance, an official spelling- 
reform which has brought a greater simplicity and consistency 
into the orthography by reducing such cumbrous groups as 
th and double vowels. Some words which were current a 
hundred years back have acquired an old-fashioned or bookish 
flavour, while many others have been introduced from 
various dialects. In particular, many new compounds and 
derivations have come to the fore and this process continues. 
Even though the general public is not prepared to go the full 
length of the demands of the purists, there is an increasing 
tendency in public life to replace the foreign word by a native 
form, if only by way of element by element translation (see 
section on Foreign Words). Journals and literary works 
emanating from German Switzerland and Austria still bear 
the marks of their origin. Austrian authors often use heuer 
for ‘dieses Jahr’, schiitter as the opposite of‘dicht’ and even 
occasionally vergessen auf erinnern fur (Wiener Sonn- und Montags 
Zeitung, 24th April 1933), or the plural die Wdgen. 

33 . The everyday language of the educated classes {Um- 
gangssprache ) shows much sharper divergences from region to 
region even in those cases where the speakers are totally 
ignorant of the local dialect. In pronunciation it is still often 
easy to pick out the North-Western Germans (Hamburg, 
Bremen, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Hanover) by their pro¬ 
nunciation of sp, st, with s instead of /; the North and Central 
German by the pronunciation of final g {Tag, Teig ) as a 
spirant ( ch ); the Upper Saxon and East Central German by 
his unrounding of 0 in schdn, it in griin and eu in Freund', 
certain Central and South Germans by their use of ‘lenis’ 
sounds for the voiceless stops and for voiced j; the South 
German by his omission of the glottal stops in words like 
’ er’obern; Central Germans including Rhinelanders by their 
coalescence under [<?:] of the long vowel in gebe and gabe. 
The intonation which includes not only tone-movements and 
tone-intervals, but also the general level of the voice ( Stimrn- 
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lage) together with relative speed of utterance (Sprechtempo ), 
voice quality and loudness of speech, constitutes the most 
characteristic—but hitherto the most elusive—distinction 
between North, South and Rhineland. Attempts of great 
importance have been made to mitigate all these differences of 
pronunciation. In 1898 a commission was set up, consisting 
of University professors and representatives of the German 
stage-society (Deutscher Buhnenverein) , and the outcome of their 
deliberations was the establishment of certain norms of pro¬ 
nunciation for use in the royal theatres of Prussia. The specific 
recommendations are embodied in a book by Prof. T. Siebs, 
Deutsche Biihnenaussprache, now Deutsche Hochsprache (16th ed. 
revised, Berlin, 1953). The influence of this regulated stage- 
pronunciation is already marked through the medium of the 
schools, and the latter are playing a considerable part in re¬ 
moving the Umgangssprache still farther from local influences 
by basing the language of instruction more strictly upon the 
literary language. There are, of course, many varieties within 
the spoken language itself dictated by various occasions, e.g. 
the academic, the oratorical and the current colloquial, just 
as within written German it would not be hard to discover 
characteristic differences between the epistolary, the official 
and the literary types. 
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ADDENDA 

P. 374, § 1: The form theodisce —with eo and not iu —suggests, as Frings 
pointed out, the Low Franconian region (cf. the later Dietsc). According 
to some there may be English influence, for in England theodisca lingua 
was used for the ‘vernacular’ in contrast with Latin. 

P. 377, § 5: On standardization in O.H.G., cf. Brigitta Schreyer, ‘Eine 
ahd. Schriftsprache’ {Beitr. lxxiii, 3518!.), which posits a Franconian 
‘Hochsprache’ centred on Fulda (a.d. 825-90) and based on East 
Franconian and Alemannic. 

P. 390, § 26: Cordes holds that the ‘sechsische Cantzeley’ chosen by 
Luther as his model is that of Wittenberg and not Meissen. 

P. 393, § 29-30: Gf. E. Blackall, The Emergence of German as a Literary 
Language 1 yoo-i 775 (Cambridge, 1959)—an authoritative account of the 
language of German prose and poetry from Leibniz to Goethe’s Urfaust 
with a full discussion of native and foreign influences. 

P. 396, §33: For the fostering of contemporary German the well- 
known society ‘ Der Allgemeine Deutsche Sprachverein’ was reconstituted 
at Luneburg in 1945 by A. Goetze and Lutz Mackensen as ‘Die Gesell- 
schaft fur Deutsche Sprache’. Its organ is Muttersprache (from 1949). For 
Standard German used by actors, announcers and for serious purposes 
the current term is die Hochsprache (both written and spoken). As there 
is no Standard Low German, broadcasts and books use the regional 
dialects. For the past influence of Low German, cf. Max S. Kirch, Der 
Einfluss des Niederdeutschen auf die hd. Schriftsprache (Giessen, 1952). 



CHAPTER IX 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN 
HANDWRITING 

1 . Right down to the modern period our knowledge of the 
literary dialects is necessarily dependent on written sources. 
It is only in our own day that phonetic transcripts or gramo¬ 
phone records have been made of living speech and these help 
us towards the solution of many linguistic problems. Before 
the first printed books appeared about a.d. 1450 the written 
sources consist of either inscriptions on metal, stone or wax 
tablets, or—far more frequently—manuscript books and 
charters, written on parchment or vellum. This material for 
manuscript books and charters is not superseded by paper 
before the fourteenth century, though the earliest instance 
of a charter on this material is a Latin mandate issued by 
Frederick II in a.d. 1228. The manuscripts call to mind a 
vivid picture of life in the scriptoria attached to monasteries 
or—at a later period—run by professional scribes ( Lohn - 
schreiber), and of the book-trade in olden days. The actual 
letters used enable us to discern dimly phonetic differences 
between dialects, and they also reflect the successive changes in 
final syllables and inflexions due to weakening. Some manu¬ 
scripts use accents, which afford us clues to the rhythm of 
the sentence, to word-stress and to the quantity of vowels in 
stressed and unstressed syllables. Moreover, by characteristic 
palaeographical errors (e.g. p for A. Sax. p) they sometimes 
afford an important clue to the geographical expansion of a 
text or proof of connection between distant scriptoria. No 
serious student of language and literature can afford to 
neglect the study of medieval manuscripts and should cer¬ 
tainly seek first-hand acquaintance with the documents 
rather than depend exclusively on modern transcripts. 1 

1 For an introduction to the study of Palaeography we recommend: B. Bret- 
holz, Lat. Palriographie (Leipzig and Berlin, 1912, 3rd ed. 1926) (Grundriss d. Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft, ed. by A. Meister, 2nd ed., vol. 1,1); M. Tangl, ‘Deutsche 
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2 . Here it is proposed to give a brief survey of the various 
types of handwriting in vogue in German documents, of which 
only a few can be selected, down to the sixteenth century. This 
will be followed by a discussion of the German alphabet, indi¬ 
cating the devices adopted from time to time to render sounds 
with greater accuracy. 

3 . A few single words and short sentences have been pre¬ 
served from the pre-literary period (sixth to seventh century) 
in Runic characters, e.g. the fibulae of Charnay (Bur¬ 
gundian?), of Bezenye near Pressburg (Langobardic?), of 
Nordendorf (Suevic) and especially of Freilauberheim in 
Rheinhessen bearing a sentence of which the first part runs: 

miit fcm =Boso wraet runa, i.e. ‘Boso cut or wrote 
(the) runes’. 

In comparison with Scandinavia and Britain Germany has 
but few Runic inscriptions. 1 The only literary document, the 
so-called Abecedarium Nordmannicum in a ninth-century St Gall 
MS. (cf. G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. deutschen Lit. 1, 349f.), is of 
little importance. As to the origin of the Runic writing 
scholars are still at variance. It is generally agreed that the 
Runes were not indigenous to the Germanic peoples, but 
there is no agreement as to their source or as to the Germanic 
tribe or tribes which first used them. Some hold that their 
prototype is to be found in cursive forms of the classical, more 

Schrift’ in Hoops’ Reallexikon d. germ. Altertumskunde, ign, i, 395ff.; E. A. 
Lowe, ‘Handwriting’ in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, ed. by Grump and 
Jacob (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926), pp. 197fT.; P. Lehmann, ‘Lateinische 
Palaographie’ in vol. I, pt 10 of A. Gercke and E. Norden, Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1925). For facsimile reproductions of German 
MSS.: M. Enneccerus, Die altesten deutschen Sprachdenkmaler (Frankfurt a. M. 
1897); E. Petzet and O. Glauning, Deutsche Schrifttafeln des IX. bis XVI. Jahr- 
hunderts (Leipzig, 1910-30); G. Baesecke, Lichtdrucke nach ahd. Handschriften 
(Halle, 1926); G. Konnecke, Bilderatlas z- Gesch. d. deutsch. National-Literatur, 
2nd ed. 1912; T. H. Gallee, Altsachsische Sprachdenkmaler (Leiden, 1895); 
E. Crous and J. Kirchner , Die gotischen Schriftarten (Leipzig, 1928); O. Clemen, 
Handschriften-Probenaus der Reformationszeit (Zwickau, 1 g 11); F. Steffens, Lateinische 
Palaographie (2nd ed.. Trier, 1909); G. Battelli, Leziom di Paleografia (Vatican 
City, 1939); A. Chroust, Monumenta Paleographica (Munich, 1902 fT.); G. Mentz, 
Handschriften der Reformationszeit (Bonn, 1912); G. Eis, Altdeutsche Hss. (Munich, 
1949). Students desiring to consult German Original MSS. in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian or Cambridge University Library, will find the material 
in R. Priebsch, Deutsche Handschriften in England, 2 vols. (Erlangen, 1895-1902) 

1 Cf. R. Henning, Die deutschen Rutwndenkmaler (Strassburg, 1889). 
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especially Greek, alphabets, and suggest that the Goths 
fashioned them in the third century a.d., owing them perhaps 
to some Gothic soldier or workman in the service of Rome. 
From the Goths, it is claimed, they spread to Central and 
Western Germany, to the countries round the Baltic and to 
England (cf. O. von Friesen, ‘Runenschrift’, in J. Hoops, 
Reallexikon der germ. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1911 fF., pt iv, 
pp. 5 fF., and his Runorna i Sverige, Upsala, 3rd ed. 1928; 
further, K. Simon, c Die Runenbewegung und das arianische 
Christentum’, i^.fd.Ph. liii, 41 ff.). Others seek the origin of 
Runes in North Etruscan 1 and Old Gaulish Latin alphabets 
(cf. C. Marstrander, ‘Om runene og runenavenes oprindelse’ 
in the Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 1, 58 ff.), or again 
in a Celtic alphabet of the Alpine regions disseminated 
over Northern France, Britain and Ireland, leaving its last 
traces in the so-called Old Irish Ogam writing (cf. Mag¬ 
nus Hammarstrom, Om runskriftens hdrkomst, Helsingfors, 
1929). Cf. further H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde (Halle, 
1 935 ) an( l W. Krause, Runeninschriften im alteren Futhark 
(Halle, 1937). 

Marstrander thinks that the Runes were first propagated 
not by Goths but by Marcomanni or Quadi, Germanic tribes 
in Bohemia and Moravia, possibly in the first century a.d., 
whereas Hammarstrom goes back as far as the third or 
second century b.c. On the whole the Gothic theory appears 
to be losing ground. 

4 . Runic writing was insufficient for literary purposes. The 
first books in a Germanic language—Gothic—were written 
in an alphabet based on Greek mixed with some Runic and 
Latin letters. For literary and diplomatic purposes a Latin 
alphabet and a Latin script of various types obtained a firm 
and lasting hold in Germany through the Roman Church. 
By dint of copying Latin, monks came to handle freely a writing 
they could adapt even to their own vernacular, German. 

It must be emphasized at the outset that Latin or Roman 
writing is the basis of all the Western and Northern European 

1 Cf. also P. Kretschmer, ‘Das alteste germ. Sprachdenkmal* in Z.f.d,A* 
LXVI (1929), iff. 
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hands of the Middle Ages. Bavaria in the eighth century and 
Ireland are both equally dependent on Roman script, though 
on different types which they imitated and practised. While 
some nations developed a variety of types used simultaneously 
or successively, the monasteries of Ireland, of Spain with their 
littera Toletana , of Southern Italy with their littera Beneventana, 
adhered more tenaciously to the type first approved and 
individually developed, the Irish being the most conservative. 
All were acquainted with the Roman majuscule types—the 
Capitalis Quadrata and Rustica and the Uncialis (scriptura ) and 
their cursive types, but in documents written in German— 
which will now be treated to the exclusion of others—the use 
of such types is confined to initial letters, titles, chapter- 
headings or subscripts, much as they occur to-day in printed 
books or on posters. 

PLATE I 


tinjcc mcch* jnconcilimn • urj 

dy^vtuccf fcit* 

g-munj cc<tr* CccclyJ&nrc • 


ungamah■ In concilium- un 
gamez • abluit • arwaskit • 
emundat • cachrenit • la 


5 . Our chief concern is with the various types of minuscule 
writing of which the Caroline is the best-known variety. In 
minuscule the letters are so organized that they fit into a 
framework of four imaginary horizontal lines, which limit 
their shafts and loops above and below, whilst the majuscule 
types are confined within a two-line system. 

The oldest German or rather Latin-German MS.—the 
Codex St Gall 911 (PI. I)—is written in a pre-Caroline 
minuscule. It contains (a) the so-called Keronian glossary 
or the German ‘Abrogans’—from its first ‘lemma’ abrogans — 
a Latin-German alphabetical glossary, cf. the facsimile plates 
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21-3 in G. Baesecke, Lichtdrucke and pi. X in his edition 
(1930), and (b) the St Gall Paternoster and Credo , cf. M. Ennec- 
cerus, pis. 18-20, occupying a final portion of the MS. (pp. 
291-323) bound up with the other at a later date. The 
writing is rather crude minuscule, of a type we may call 
Rhaetian, containing cursive and half-uncial elements and 
rather favouring ligatures or junctions of letters like ri, re, mi, 
ni, nt. The ‘Abrogans’ (a) is written by a number of hands 
and occasionally shows the influence of Irish penmanship 
in such letters as broken l, b and in the coloured dot orna¬ 
mentation of the capital letters, an influence likely to be 
observed in St Gall, Reichenau and Murbach in view of 
Irish missionary activity there. We shall not go far wrong 
in assigning as its date a.d. 790-800. 

6. Apart from this unique specimen the period round 
a.d. 800, including the first few decades of the ninth century, 
is marked by two distinct types of writing, of which we have 
a number of good examples in German documents, viz. 
(a) the Anglo-Saxon or Insular script, and ( b ) the Early Caroline 
minuscule at various degrees of perfection. 

7 . The Anglo-Saxon type is a remarkable development 
from Roman half-uncial effected by the Irish and introduced 
into English by way of Iona and Jarrow. In German docu¬ 
ments it occurs usually in the pointed (Lowe: minuscule ) form 
and, but rarely, in the round (Lowe: majuscule) form. Though— 
as also the Irish type—used more frequently for Latin MSS. 
on the continent, it is not surprising that it came to be an 
accepted form of writing for German documents, for hundreds 
of Englishmen, and women too, carried out a peaceful 
penetration of Western and Central Germany as missionaries 
in the eighth century, the greatest of all being Winifrid 
Bonifatius (f 754). Boniface founded the monastery of 
Fulda in Rhenish Franconia in a.d. 744, and there even 
to-day a manuscript is shown which is said to be sprinkled 
with the blood of the martyred saint. Both monks and nuns 
brought MSS. with them and drew further supplies from 
England; many wrote MSS. themselves and—most important 
of all—taught their style of writing in the scriptoria of the 

26-2 
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monasteries founded or inhabited by them. We can thus 
account for the multitude of Latin codices in Anglo-Saxon 
script preserved for us by the monasteries of Amorbach, 
Echternach, Fritzlar, Lorsch, Freising, Regensburg (Ratis- 
bon) and especially Mainz, Wurzburg and Fulda. 

8. Of documents in German written entirely in this script 
we may adduce the Vocabularius St Galli, a Latin-Old High 
German dictionary, probably copied from a Fulda original 
before the close of the eighth century (cf. G. Baesecke, Der 
Vocabularius St Galli, Halle, 1933 (with facsimiles). It draws 
upon the etymologies of Isidore of Seville, Aldhelm’s glosses 
to De laudibus virginum and the Anglo-Saxon Corpus glossary. 
The script is round Anglo-Saxon, though of a more or less 
cursive ductus, somewhat resembling that of the Epinal glosses 
(H. Sweet, The Epinal Glossary, 1883). For a facsimile cf. 
F. Vogt and M. Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Lit. 3rd ed. (1910), 
p. 30 and J. Clark, The Abbey of St Gall (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1926), p. 68, where the influence of Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon monks is discussed. 

Two baptismal vows—the ‘Franconian’ and the ‘Old 
Saxon’ vow respectively—may be assigned to Fulda or one 
of its daughter foundations, or in the case of the Old Saxon 
text, possibly to St Alban’s at Mainz. The Franconian vow 
is preserved in a Latin codex at the cathedral of Merseburg 
and is written in the round hand (cf. Enneccerus, pi. 6). The 
Old Saxon vow is in the Vatican Library and is a good 
specimen of the pointed hand (see PI. II and—for complete 
facsimiles—Konnecke, p. 8; Gallee, pi. 11). It is followed 
immediately—in the same hand—by the Indiculus super- 
stitionum et paganiarum in Latin interspersed with Old Saxon 
words, an index of superstitions and heathen customs 
(Gallee, l.c.). 

Fulda may, in addition, be considered the original home 
of a MS. now in the University Library at Basel (F III, 15 a), 
which contains on folio I7r an entry by three scribes in the 
pointed hand dating from about a.d. 800, viz. the Basel pre¬ 
scriptions ( Baseler Rezepte). One in Latin followed by a 
translation into O.H.G. is a specific against fever, the other 
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in O.H.G. is a specific againstcer and appears to be an can 
adaptation from an Anglo-Saxon original. For facsimile cf. 
Enneccerus, pi. 17. 

PLATE II 


j|b|Yachtptbiobola^'-ecpojvjvuho bmtolut?- cdlun) dioboL 
'•^6u>^|^j35n fii&ec]p < T u ( uc ^‘ > “U««n*‘®4ot 


Forsachistu diabolae? et respondet: ec forsacho diabolae end allum 
diobolgeld?? respondet: end ec forsacho allum diobolgeldae end 


A few other documents show traces of Anglo-Saxon let¬ 
tering, especially the ?-(?-) rune for w and d (Anglo-Saxon S) 
for the voiced spirant. Such are (a) the unique copy of the 
Hildebrandslied (Enneccerus, pis. 1-4; Konnecke, 2nd ed. 
pp. 6, 7) which was inserted about a.d. 815 by two monks 
of Fulda in a Latin codex now in the Landesbibliothek at 
Cassel, and ( b) the fragment of an O.H.G. translation of the 
Lex Salica (facsimile, Konnecke, p. 9). 

Influence of the Fulda scriptorium or perhaps direct Anglo- 
Saxon monastic influence on St Emmeram at Ratisbon in 
Bavaria may account for the presence of the Runic * (cf. 
Beitr. lvii, 161 f.) for the prefix gi- ( ga -) and of 7 (in reality 
a Tironian note (grammalogue) for Lat. et) for the conjunc¬ 
tion enti ( und ) in the Wessobrunn Prayer (see PI. Ill), and also 

PLATE III 

Cot tSthaUtico Ju 

kvmi iTercU,^ UUO|Ccl>TOf*- 

Cot almahtico du 
himil enti erda gaworahtos 

in the writing of the O.H.G. (Bavarian) glosses inserted in 
a Latin MS. of the Canones dating from the early ninth century 
and now preserved in British Mus. Arundel 393. These MSS., 
being unique in using both these signs, may be assigned to the 
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same Bavarian monastery. If the glosses and the Prayer are 
the work of a single scribe, we have a case of two varieties 
of an identical type of writing, one showing a careless (cursive) 
and the other a careful calligraphical hand (cf. below). The 
use of the Runic sign in question is thus probably a mere 
scribal whim. 

Thus the occurrence of Anglo-Saxon script and of certain 
individual letters in German documents is no mere chance, 
but rather one of several clear indications of the influence 
of Anglo-Saxon culture generally on the monastic life of 
Central and Southern Germany. 

9 . In the Western Frankish empire the Insular script on 
the continent could not survive the onset of the Caroline 
minuscule spreading from St Martin’s at Tours, and came to 
an end before the middle of the ninth century. The struggle 
is clearly reflected in some Latin MSS. of the first half of the 
century. 

The Caroline minuscule is the consciously elaborated result 
of repeated attempts made in various scriptoria of the 
Frankish empire and Northern Italy to attain a well-pro¬ 
portioned, harmonious minuscule in which each letter is for 
the most part kept separate and ligatures are rare. It has 
a forerunner in the Maurdrammus script, named after an 
abbot of Corbie, who died in a.d. 778 (cf. pi. 33 in E. A. 
Lowe, Handwriting), and was evolved with the help of the 
Half-Uncial, Book Cursive and Cursive Uncial. The Caroline 
minuscule is, after all, but a natural consequence of the con¬ 
solidating and cleansing classical tendencies of the epoch. 
Under the patronage of Charlemagne and his palace school 
it spread to Northern and Central Italy and naturally to the 
German monasteries as well. Thus it came to be the com¬ 
mon script for all documents in the vernacular—whether in 
High or Low German—from the ninth to the twelfth century 
and ousted both the Insular script and the pre-Caroline 
minuscule. However, calligraphic purity and harmony were 
not attained in equal measure by all the German scriptoria. 
Around a.d. 800 and during the first few decades of the ninth 
century we are confronted with a more or less marked ad- 
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mixture of archaic forms, i.e. pre-Caroline elements in the 
shape of various letters (e.g. a, xc, cc=a; E = c; y = r) and in 
the use of ligatures (e.g. er, rt, ct, nt, ti (5,^), li, re. ra, ri, ni) 
and clubbing of the upper shafts. 

10 . A considerable number of O.H.G. manuscripts are 
available for study of the archaic features, e.g. Rhastian as in 
the MSS. mentioned in § 5 above (cf. Bruckner, Studi medievali, 
N.S. 4 [1931], 128, n. 3) and for an assessment of the extent to 
which a given script has diverged from a perfectly formed and 
harmonious Caroline minuscule. Once again we may refer 
to the Wessobrunn Prayer (PI. Ill) in the God. lat. 22053 at 
Munich, from the Bavarian monastery of Wessobrunn, but 
perhaps originating in St Emmeram at Regensburg (cf. Beiir. 
xlvi, 441 IT.), for—apart from the Runic letter and Tironian 
note—it is written by a hand of the beginning of the ninth 
century in a carefully formed, broad Caroline minuscule of 
archaic character (cf. open a, broken c, long r, ligatures re, ra ). 
Facsimiles, Petzet and Glauning, 1, pi. 1 and Enneccerus, 
pis. 9 and 10; Konnecke, p. 5; facsimile edition of the whole 
illuminated codex by A. von Eckardt and C. von Kraus 
(Munich, K. Wolff-Verlag). Then, too, there is another docu¬ 
ment of pronounced archaic character, viz. the O.H.G. prose 
translation of the Exhortatio ad plebem Christianam in a Munich 
copy (from Freising) and a Cassel copy (from Fulda), followed 
by the Cassel glosses. Both MSS. are to be assigned to the 
early ninth century. Cf. for the first copy Petzet and Glauning, 
1, pi. 2 and Enneccerus, pis. 32, 33; for the second, W. Grimm, 
Exhortatio, etc. (Berlin, 1848); Konnecke, 2nd ed. p. 9, and our 
PI. IV. For a closer study of the archaic type students will find 
it instructive to examine (1) the facsimile edition of the O.H.G. 
Isidore (the translation of Bishop Isidore of Seville’s tract 
De fide Catholica contra Judeos) made from the Paris codex 
2326 by G. A. Hench, Strassburg, 1893, (2) the facsimile of 
one folio of the Monsee Fragments (a Bavarian copy of the 
Rhenish-Franconian Isidore) edited by the same scholar, 
Strassburg, 1890, (3) the facsimile of the Murbach Hymns from 
Cod. Junius 25 of the Bodleian Library, cf. G. Baesecke, 
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Lichtdrucke, pis. 28, 31-3, and (4) the various hands of the 
Weissenburger Katechismus, Enneccerus, pis. 21-8. 


PLATE IV 




ftmpluri 

daz diu allem christanem 
za galauppenne ist 
ia auh simplun za pigehanne 

11 . Though the German scriptoria certainly continued to 
use more or less archaic types till well on in the ninth century, 
we do find documents of that century which are free—or 
nearly so—from such features and display a neat and pleasing 
Caroline minuscule. In this connection we adduce Heliana 



iX dU 


b 


PLATE V 


T To telet tf Tax luid aaeroJ xpear'chemu L vnde- xllurnu- 

Ze fsrr folc miltd fid&riro fraho giuuW an d>xc gfbi njt uppan 

Umo rtUeofl wuxlAxnA an tf innLteon 

Tho telet that liud uuerod aftar themu lande allumu • 
te for folc mikil sidor iro fraho giuuet an that gebirgi uppan 
barno rikeost uualdand an is uuilleon 


M and P, M being the Munich Cgm. 25 (from the Cathedral 
Library at Bamberg, which may have received it as a gift from 
the founder of the bishopric (1107), the Emperor Henry II) 
(PI. V) and P being the fragment (w. 958-1105) in the Uni¬ 
versity Library of Prague. Both of these MSS. of the famous 
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Old Saxon life of Christ in alliterative verse are probably 
not later than the middle of the ninth century and both are 
in a regular and symmetrical minuscule pleasing to the eye, 
the somewhat frequent use of a majuscule N chiefly at the 
end of words being perhaps a notable feature. For a fac¬ 
simile of M cf. Petzet and Glauning, 1, pi. 7; Gallee, pi. Ia; 
Konnecke, 2nd ed. p. 11, and for P Gallee, pi. I c. Un¬ 
fortunately we do not know in which scriptoria the two MSS. 
were written. 

A small and rather cramped, though not unsightly or in¬ 
distinct type, is observable in Heliand V and the fragment 
of the Old Saxon Genesis entered in Cod. Palatinus latinus 
no. 1447 of the Vatican Library, a MS. known to have been in 
a.d. 1479 in the Cathedral Library of St Martin’s at Mainz 
(having come from St Alban’s in that town) and subsequently 
in the Bibliotheca Palatina at Heidelberg. The passages in 
question—vv. 1279-1358 of the Heliand and the fragments 
of the Old Saxon Genesis —appear to have been inserted 
before the middle of the ninth century on blank leaves of 
the codex by three (!) scribes, the first of whom on the 
evidence of the written form of the last words of the con¬ 
cluding lines of fol. 2r and 10 v (cf. Zangemeister-Braune, 
pis. II and IV) would seem to have been conversant with 
the charter script of the period. Complete facsimiles in 
K. Zangemeister and W. Braune, ‘Bruchstiicke der altsach- 
sischen Bibeldichtung aus der Bibliotheca Palatina’, JVetie 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, iv (1894), 205-94; cf. also Gallee, 
pis. XVII a and XVII b. We have not sufficient data to 
decide for certain whether the entries were made in the 
scriptorium of St Alban’s at Mainz, though the presence of 
Franconian orthography and word-forms makes it probable. 

We are faced with a problem of a totally different nature 
in the fourth Heliand MS. known as Heliand C (PI. VI), i.e. 
Cottonian MS. Caligula A. VII in the British Museum. 
It was written not earlier than the last two decades of the 
tenth century and is thus a good century later than the 
other MSS. It is on the whole an indifferent piece of calli¬ 
graphy, but from the shape of some letters, ligatures and 
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occasional word-forms, we may infer that the MS. represents 
the attempt of an Anglo-Saxon scribe to reproduce to the 
best of his ability a Caroline exemplar, betraying his origin 
here and there by a reversion to an Insular type. Its un¬ 
reposeful writing is, perhaps, not altogether unsuited to the 
style of the poem itself. Cf. R. Priebsch, The Heliand Manu¬ 
script Cotton Caligula A. VII in the British Museum (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1925). Other facsimiles, Gallee, pi. Ib; 
Konnecke, 2nd ed. p. 11. 

PLATE VI 

Tbaxr <$irum'chdzxbi' y^iceo cnfb 
undar mdncunn&L martzha ^tfnwntdd 
mtduuoydun endt mid tmefcun 

that giruni that the riceo crist 
undar mancunnea maritha gifrumida 
mid uuordun endi mid uuercun 

The four Heliand MSS. thus enable us to study certain 
of the variations which a single type—here the Caroline 
minuscule—may assume when treated by different scribes. 

12 . Once again we come across an attempt by an Anglo- 
Saxon scribe (of Canterbury?) to copy a German exemplar 
in the Caroline minuscule, a type which had by the time 
in question, viz. the eleventh century, come into vogue in 
England for MSS. in Latin, the copy still retaining clear 
traces of the scribe’s native type of writing. It is the unique 
MS. of the ‘Cambridge Songs’ (MS. Gg. V, 35 of the 
University Library, Cambridge), a collection containing ‘De 
Heinrico ’ and a poem—unfortunately half obliterated— ‘ The 
Cleric (or knight?) and the Nun’, both of which are com¬ 
posed in alternate Latin and O.H.G. lines. Cf. the facsimile 
edition by K. Breul (Cambridge, 1915), the review of this 
edition in the Mod. Lang. Review, xi, 499-502 and the edition 
of K. Strecker, Die Cambridger Lieder {Mon. germ, hist., Berlin, 
1926). 
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13 . Inferior to Heliand M and P in calligraphy, but by 
no means contemptible as examples of the Caroline minus¬ 
cule, are the MSS. of the second great religious poem of the 
ninth century, Otfried’s Book of the Gospels or Liber Evan- 
geliorum. Cf. the plates in Piper’s Otfried und die iibrigen 
Weissenburger Schreiber des g. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt, 1899); 
Konnecke, 2nd ed. pp. 12 and 13; Enneccerus, pis. 37 and 
44; Petzet and Glauning, 1, pi. 8. The latter shows the last 
page of the Freising copy made by the priest Sigehart between 
a.d. 884 and 906. It is of special interest to note that the 
illuminated Vienna MS. no. 2687 of the National Library— 
known as V—was prepared under the supervision of Otfried 
himself at Weissenburg, and that he has added several verses 
and made numerous corrections introducing syntactical and 
rhythmical emendations. V can thus be dated about a.d. 870. 

14 . We may cast a brief glance at the neat hand of the 
end of the ninth century which inserted the O.H.G. 
Ludwigslied and an Old French sequence of St Eulalia 
(cf. Enneccerus, pis. 40-3; Konnecke, 2nd ed. p. 14) in a 
Latin codex now in the public library of Valenciennes, but 
traceable to the monastery of St Amand sur l’Elnon. The 
remarkable fact of the juxtaposition of a German and a French 
text written by the same scribe indicates a scriptorium some¬ 
where on or near the Middle or Lower Rhine. For the script 
of the additions made to the ‘ Psalter of Lothaire ’ (British 
Mus.,Add. MS. 37768) a . d . 910-924 at theAbbey of St Hubert 
(near Liege), cf. reproduction in Pal. Soc., Sec. I, pi. 94. 

15 . These MSS. all show practised monastic school-hands 
varying only in calligraphic finish. In comparison with them 
the hand which wrote the interesting O.H.G. (Bavarian) 
alliterative poem Muspilli appears to lack both skill and 
training. It has been inserted on margins and blank pages 
of a fine Latin MS.—Cod. Lat. 14098—now at Munich, but 
formerly at St Emmeram in Regensburg, which codex con¬ 
tains the Sermo Augustini de Symbolo contra Judaeos. It is a 
presentation copy given to King Louis the German by Adal- 
ram, Archbishop of Salzburg, shortly before 827. It is not 
surprising that the disfigurement of the codex should have 
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been attributed to either the King himself or his Queen 
Hemma, daughter of the Bavarian Count Wulf. Whether this 
be so or not, we have here an interesting example of a 
crude, irregular and, we may say, cursive type of Caroline 
minuscule standing apart from the tradition of the scriptorium. 
For facsimiles cf. Enneccerus, pis. 11—16; Petzet and Glaun- 
ing, i, pi. 6; Kdnnecke, 2nd ed. p. 14. 

PLATE VII 



VSSER. MM. MIXMMo 


caffe iihef.mun 
^ def '. D icco at. 
bieHormir fine bxonft 
p,ppktaf' 


Ciisser mih mit demo ciisse sines miindes. Dicco gehiezzer mir 
sine chuonft per prophetas. 


16 . It was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries that the 
Caroline minuscule may be said—together with the art of 
book-illumination—to have attained its greatest excellence. 
Both Latin and German MSS. share in this development. 
We may mention in this connection a fine Munich MS. from 
Ebersbach, viz. Cod. germ. 10—containing the late O.H.G. 
paraphrase of the Song of Songs by Williram, Abbot of 
Ebersberg in Bavaria. 1 The MS., if not written under the 
eyes of the author himself, is certainly one of the earliest and 
best copies of the original, which was composed between 
1059 and 1065 (PI. VII)—cf. Petzet and Glauning, 1, pi. 15; 
Kdnnecke, 2nd ed. p. 19. Then, too, there is the Viennese 

1 There is another fine copy of the work in the British Museum MS. Harleian 
3014, eleventh-twelfth century. 
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MS. no. 2681 of Notker’s Psalter from the end of the eleventh 
century; cf. facsimile, Salzer, Gesch. der deutschen Lit. x, 
opposite p. 106. 

17 . In the second half of the twelfth century credit is due 
to the beautiful penmanship of a Munich MS. of the inter¬ 
linear version of the Psalms of Windberg (Bavaria) in Early 
M.H.G., cf. Petzet and Glauning, n, pi. 19. 

To the same period belong some other Early M.H.G. manu¬ 
scripts very clearly written in relatively large letters, furnished 
with ornamented initials and—in some cases—with some 
remarkable coloured drawings. One—MS. no. 11 of Vorau 
(a monastery belonging to the Canons Regular in Styria)— 
was written not long after 1163 and contains among numerous 
other texts the only surviving copy of PfafFe Lamprecht’s 
Alexanderlied and the earliest copy of the Kaiserchronik, cf. for 
facs. Konnecke, 2nd ed. p. 31; J. Diemer, Deutsche Gedichte des 
XI. und XII. Jahrhunderts (1849); E. Schroder, Die Kaiser¬ 
chronik (1892). Another, the Milstatt-Klagenfurt MS. (Mil- 
statt being a Benedictine abbey in Carinthia), contains the 
rhymed version of the Genesis and Exodus and the Physiologus, 
all of which reappear in the Viennese MS. 2721 (cf. for both, 
Konnecke, 2nd ed. pp. 22, 23). Finally there is the Heidel¬ 
berg MS. of Pfaffe Konrad’s adaptation of the Song of Roland 
(Konnecke, 2nd ed. p. 20; W. Grimm, Ruolandes liet (1838), 
8° and plates in fol.). 

In these and other MSS. of the second half of the twelfth 
century we note an increase of size in the individual letters 
and at the same time a tendency for the round strokes to be 
replaced by more angular forms. This latter point indicates 
that the Caroline minuscule which had borne undisputed 
sway for four centuries was beginning to merge into a new 
script, which we call Gothic. 

18 . The term Gothic script ( Gotische Schrift, also M'dnchs- 
schrift, Gitterschrift ) is, like Gothic architecture, a misnomer. 
On ‘ Gothic ’ script, cf. G. Wehmer, Die JVamen der gotischen 
Buchschriften (Berlin diss. 1932)—also in ^entralblalt fur Biblio- 
thekswesen, 49. Gothic here has nothing to do with the Goths, 
but was an opprobrious epithet applied by Italians as early as 
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the sixteenth century to a form of northern art which they 
considered barbaric. To us Gothic script designates simply a 
direct development from Caroline minuscule. The substitu¬ 
tion of angular for rounded strokes, especially in the letters 
u, n, m, h, g, e, d, v, o, p and b, is the chief characteristic of 
this new type and is much more pronounced in France, 
England and Germany than in Italy, where the type never 
became popular. The verticality of the upright strokes be¬ 
comes more defined and a clearer distinction is made between 
the heavily shaded principal strokes and the delicate hairlines 
used for joining shafts of letters or finishing off c, e, r, t, f at 
the end of a word. Fine ornamental tags are attached to 
b, h, k, l, etc. The upright d yields ground to the uncial 3 . 
The round s gains on the long f in the final position. After 
a letter ending in a bow the form ^ is often used in preference 
to r —in fact, the general principle emerges of joining two 
letters to form a ligature when one ends and the other begins 
with a bow, e.g. de,ax>. x 

At the same time the process of breaking the round strokes 
finally results in what may be termed double fracture (tn). 
In the most carefully executed specimens of this type of 
writing it is not so much the single word or even the line but 
rather the whole page which leaves the impression of an 
harmonious unit. Its affinities with Gothic architecture have 
been aptly described by E. A. Lowe, l.c. p. 223. 

19 . The period when this type flourished in a number of 
more or less differentiated forms ranges from about a.d. 1200 
to 1500. Even though we may group many specimens together 
under the title of Gothic minuscule or book-hand ( Gotische 
Buchschrift) , it is a long way from the small, delicate minus¬ 
cule of the Munich Parzival (cf. Petzet and Glauning, in, pi. 33) 
or from the plain and unpretentious writing (Pi. VIII) from 
MS. Additional 9048 of the British Museum* to that of the 
passage (PI. IX) from the Jena Songbook ( Jenaer Lieder- 

1 Cf. W. Meyer, ‘Die Buchstabenverbindungen der sogenannten gotischen 
Schrift 1897 ( Abhandlmgen der Kgl. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, philos.- 
histor. Kl., N.F. I, no. 6). 

1 Cf. R. Priebsch, ‘ Die heilige Regel fur ein vollkommenes Leben ’ ( Deutsche 
Texte des Mittelalters, Bd. xvi), where the complete page is given in facsimile. 
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handschrift ) of the fourteenth century, cf. Konnecke, 2nd ed. 
p. 74 and a complete facsimile edition by K. K. Muller, Die 
Jenaer Liederhandschrift (1896). The monumental writings of 
the latter characterized by more or less pronounced double 
fractures of the shafts and often by ornamental tags is called 
Textura or—being used chiefly for missals and liturgical works, 

PLATE VIII 

^xoett i»z ft turner ton twrfj -wvcmtr'- fajtf picgK vuT- tmge 
mitr -wwbr to uwdjte' vdpr fi.mwrte'teme' 

opte qptvoea gcnr dmiF. -va m. -oenx. f/ceu. Ub tyriben.- dmet mT 

Di getruwe sele, were daz si nimer Ion noch wroude sunder pine 
und ungemach mite ir wurbe, so mochte si nicht gelazen si muste 
deme guten getruwen Gote dinen und in van hercen lib haben. Si 
dinet ime 

PLATE IX 

Jn gaftes vjis id) taws 
mantgss cMcn gur grnjmne 

In gastes wis ich iares maniges edelen gut gewynne 

or psalters and books of Hours— Missal- or Psalterschrift or 
Litera grossa. A fine example is to be seen in the Viennese 
MS. of the Bible of St Wenceslas ( Wenzelbibel ), cf. the fac¬ 
simile of a page in Vogt and Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Lit. 
3rd ed. vol. 1, after p. 286. Others are the Dresden MS. of 
the Sachsenspiegel (Facsimile edition by K. von Amira, Leip¬ 
zig, 1902) of the end of the thirteenth century; the interesting 
fragments of an illustrated MS. of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
Willehalm (Facsimile edition by the same, Munich, 1921) 
written between 1250 and 1275; the Manesse MS. of the 
Minnesinger in Heidelberg ( die grosse Heidelberger Liederhand¬ 
schrift) of the fourteenth century, cf. Konnecke, 2nd ed. 
pp. 64, 67, and now in a complete facsimile edition ( Die 
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Manessische Lieder-Handschrift, Facsimile Ausgabe, Insel-Verlag). 
All the above are quarto or folio MSS., equivalent to what we 
should now call editions de luxe. 

20 . A late-sixteenth-century development of the Bastarda 
and of a still more highly ornamental style ( Zierschrift ) is the 
so-called Fractura (cf. A. F. Johnson, Trans. Bibliogr. Soc. 
1928-9, pp. 362-3) of which our specimen (PI. X) shows a few 
lines from the Theuerdank, printed in 1517 by Hans Schon- 
sperger of Augsburg, who enjoyed the patronage of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. (Cf. also Konnecke, 2nd ed. pp. 128, 


PLATE X 



Die Rat waren daran beniiegich 
Ein yeder gegem Kiinig neygt sich 


129, and for a MS. page in the same type cf. Crous and 
Kirchner, pi. 58; also A. Hessel, Die Schrift der Reichskanzlei seit 
dem Interregnum und die Entstehung der Fraktur [Nachr. von der 
Gesells. der Wissens. zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., Fachgruppe 
II, N.F. II, Nr. 3, 1937].) For the genesis of Fraktur, cf. 
Kantzch, Die Entstehung der Fraktur schrift (Mainz, 1922). 

21 . From the thirteenth century onward the Gothic minus¬ 
cule developed a cursive script used for business and the 
affairs of everyday life. Its principal features were the loops 
and slopes of the ‘ tall ’ letters d, b, l , k, h —still characteristic 
of Modern German handwriting as against print—and the 
use of diagonals to join the shafts of the letters i, n, m, u, viz. 

Since the fourteenth century the Gothic book- 
hand began to be permeated by this quicker and more easily 
formed cursive, the result of the mixture being the Bastarda 
(PI. XI), which is in a sense a new departure, though not 
specifically German in its origins. It is represented by 
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numerous MSS. showing considerable variety. During the 
whole of this period, and especially in the fifteenth century, 
we note a large increase in the number of professional scribes 
(Lohnschreiber) outside the monastic scriptoria. Some, like 
Diebold Lauber of Hagenau in Alsace, acted as publishers 
and employed a staff to help them. Some German MSS. 
from his officina actually contain an advertisement page, viz. 
one in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28,752, fol. 2r. Recently an 


PLATE XI 



Ane orteyl zu dyner wertschaft var Dominum 
persona ad Mariam leniter: swiget vrowe muter 
myn dy rede dy mag nicht gesy dy wile 
su in der werlde warn. Guter were su verbarn 


attempt has been made by E. Crous and J. Kirchner, l.c., to 
group the German MSS. of the Bastarda type in the Prussian 
Staatsbibliothek according to provincial peculiarities. Speci¬ 
mens of Upper-Rhenish, Swabian, Bavarian and other types 
are shown in pis. 31-51. Our PI. XI, containing a passage 
from the Morality of the Foolish Virgins, is an Alsatian 
Bastarda of the fourteenth century from a Miihlhausen MS. 

22 . In comparison with the Bastarda the ordinary cursive 
(PI. XII) and more elaborate court-hand or Kanzleischrift 
(PI. XIII)—both plates taken from the ‘Familien-Buch der 
Koler’ in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 15,217—did not play any 
important part as book-hands, nor did the so-called Notary 
script, a type with well-defined, thickened upper shafts, 
pointed lower shafts and ornamental tags (cf. Petzet and 
Glauning, v, pi. 56). Crous and Kirchner give some speci- 
27 


FGL 
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mens of the cursive ( Kurrentschrift ) and Kanzleischrift in pis. 
54-7 from the sixteenth century, while pis. 61 and 63 show 
their further development in the seventeenth century. The 
chief domain of the cursive is that of private letters, legal 
instruments and authors’ MSS., e.g. those of Hans Sachs and 
Adam Puschmann (cf. Konnecke, 2nd ed. pp. 148, 149, 152) 
or of Luther (ibid. p. 139). 


PLATE XII 






-«W./ 


1st ein gedechtniis der wahrer altten Statt Rom 
in Ittallien Darnach ich Hieronimus Coler 
vor Jaren sampt einem Grauphen so ein 


PLATE XIII 

t§cd }vn QVfW .Twi sXwi gtwvi 

x>(kr wt ^)mj ; tmr^ 3m md) Vv nn 

zwischenn Berg unnd thal im Gras geschlaffen. Von dan genn 
Arcessenn uber vil Berg unnd im felldt gelegenn Darnach in ein 
Dorff 

23 . Finally Germany, too, came under the influence of a 
southern type. Round about a.d. 1400 the Italian Humanists 
evolved a new script, or rather abandoned the barbaric 
Gothic which had become repugnant to them and reverted 
to the harmonious Caroline minuscule as written in Latin 
MSS. of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The revival was 
carried out so efficiently that it is sometimes by no means 
easy to distinguish an original of the earlier period from a 
copy made in the fifteenth century. The Humanists designated 
their script Antiqua; it is now commonly known as Roman 
script. It was in part due to the direct influence of Enea 
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Silvio de Piccolomini that the type spread to Germany and 
ultimately came to be used in the chanceries under Frederick 
III and Maximilian I and the printing presses of the late 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. PI. XIV shows a few 


PLATE XIV 

N anegenge vn an 
\et$e 'Bift Du got C' 
etvig lebenDe * 


In anegenge und an letze. Bist du got 
eewig lebende. 


PLATE XV 

1 


/vu. sJbr Hi 

\ fry 

"NO — > ^Vv»y^v 


olyivw, 

Miror tamen das in eynem Jar 
ex nihilo etwas sail werden, und 
vyl gelten vnd keyn auspeiit nhemenn 
Scribite iuditium vestrum 


lines taken from the Jungere Titurel printed in 1477 (cf. 
Konnecke, 2nd ed. p. 73). Side by side with the Antiqua 
the Humanists developed a cursive (Lateinschrift), cf. PI. XV, 
taken from a letter of Christian Beyer, 1535. Cf. O. Clemen, 
Handschriften-Proben, p. 5a v . 

24 . In modern Germany the Kurrentschrift (‘deutsche ’ Schreib- 

27-2 
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schrift), a gradual development from the Gothic cursive, is still 
commonly taught in the schools, though—for correspondence— 
an increasing use is being made of Lateinschrift, which has 
won the victory in England, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. Printed works, including newspapers, still favour 
the Gothic, especially when intended for wide circulation, 
though it is worthy of note that the Berliner Tageblatt favoured 
Antiqua, which, too, is becoming increasingly used for scien¬ 
tific and technical publications. In 1933 theNational Socialists 
organized an exhibition to popularize the Fraktur by 
demonstrating artistic varieties. In 1941, however, with a 
view to furthering the use of German in occupied countries, 
the German newspapers, led by i 4 regn#”(May 31 st) and Volkischer 
Beobachter (June 1st), and the German publishers decided to 
print exclusively in Roman type. Holland, the Scandinavian 
and Baltic countries have long given up Gothic, the more 
easily, no doubt, as Gothic was not felt so strongly as in 
Germany to be a distinctive national script. As we have seen, 
Gothic is in reality no more national than Antiqua, both 
having developed from the Caroline minuscule. 



CHAPTER X 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

ALPHABET AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

1 • We have seen that the various types of German hand¬ 
writing, in common with those of the other western nations, 
are ultimately traceable to Ancient Rome. It is not without 
significance that German took over from Latin the words 
scribere, scriptum (still surviving as schreiben, Du. schrijven, 
Norw. skrive and Ger. Schrift, etc.), in contrast with English 
which retained the Germanic *wrltan (cognate with reissen ‘to 
scratch ’) originally applied to the incision of Runic inscrip¬ 
tions. Simultaneously with the script the letter-values of the 
Latin alphabet were imported and adapted to vernacular 
uses, though not without considerable difficulty in view of the 
sharp phonetic differences obtaining between Latin and the 
Germanic languages. This handicap was realized as early as 
a.d. 860-870 by the Weissenburg monk Otfried, who in a 
Latin dedication of his German Evangelienbuch addressed 
to Liutbert, Archbishop of Mainz, says: Interdum vero nec a 
nec e nec i nec u vocalium sonus praecavere potui, ibi y graecum mihi 
videbatur ascribi .... Apparently he could hear certain nuances 
unprovided for by the Latin vowel signs and uses y graecum 
as an emergency letter. Thus he writes the prefixes yr- and 
fyr- where others have ir- and fir-, and uses y in such diph¬ 
thongs as in gimyato, syazo, dyet (duot ). He saw further the 
desirability of making a more general use in German of the 
Latin litera superfi.ua k in view of the fact that Latin c had 
assumed the value of a dental affricate ( ts) before the front 
vowels e and i. He therefore writes kirihha with k instead of c, 
but Macedonia. He does not object to c in such forms as 
cruces, bicleibit or scale, for in such groupings (cr, cl, Ic ) no one 
would be led to assume a dental pronunciation. 

2 . The Latin alphabet is inferior to the Greek in having 
no special means of indicating the duration of vowels. Greek 
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distinguishes between e and r| and between o and co. Non¬ 
differentiation of short and long vowels was accordingly often 
a drawback in German. Thus er could be either the personal 
pronoun, written by the grammarians er, or the temporal 
adverb er ‘formerly’; sat when short means ‘sated, satisfied’, 
but when long (sat) means ‘ seed ’; wara means ‘ attention ’ (cf. 
wahrnehmen ), whereas wara means ‘truth’. Occasional at¬ 
tempts to mark length were made in the older language, but 
never became general. In the St Gall MS. of the O.H.G. 
interlinear version of the rule of St Benedict doubling is used, 
e.g. leeran, manomees, etc., and sporadic cases of such doublings 
occur in Isidore, Tatian and other O.H.G. writings. A re¬ 
crudescence of this tendency to double is noticeable in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth and more particularly in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. During the same period, 
especially in the Central German area, the custom arose of 
adding e, h after i, e.g.friede (for Jride), schrieber (for schriber), 
ihm, ihr, or adding either e, i or h after other vowels, e.g. jaer, 
groiss, Soest, huis, gehn, iahr. All these devices (except i which 
survives in Voigt and Duisburg) are still in vogue. Thus we find 
doubling in Saat, Beet, Beere, Boot, but never in the case of i, 
or u; eh used, apart from proper nouns, only after i, e.g. Friede, 
ie having become a prevalent group with the value of i after 
the monophthongization of ie in such words as dienen ; h occurs 
after all vowels, e.g. Wahn, nehmen, ihr, Ohr, Uhr, and arose 
from its retention in the spelling of such words as Stahl after 
the vowel had become lengthened and h had dropped out in 
the pronunciation altogether. Modern German, however, 
frequently omits to make the duration of the vowel clear, 
e.g. a is short in scharf, hart but long in Art, Bart ; e is long in 
erst, Erde, er, etc. 

On the other hand Dutch has frequent recourse to doubling, 
e.g. aan (formerly aen), neef, oom; i is doubled as ij with the value 
ei [si]; it retains the digraph oe, e.g. in roepen, for what was originally 
5 but is now u, and ui, e.g. in huis, for what was originally u 
and is now the diphthong ay. The Scandinavian languages do 
not make such distinctions, though Danish formerly used aa for 
the sound designated in Norwegian and Swedish by a. 
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3 . Another device for indicating length was the use of an 
accent. O.H.G. occasionally and M.H.G. rarely use a cir¬ 
cumflex (*) over the vowel and even—though very seldom— 
an acute ('), perhaps adopted from Anglo-Saxon usage, e.g. 
brahta, chlagom in the Hrabanus glosses (R). Notker in his 
prose writings was most careful in distinguishing strongly 
stressed long vowels (sometimes also unstressed long vowels) 
by the circumflex from stressed short vowels which have the 
acute. He goes so far as to differentiate the diphthongs ie, do 
from ei, ou. A similar tendency is observable in a paraphrase 
of the Song of Songs by Williram of Ebersberg. Cf. P. Sievers, 
Die Akzente in ahd. und alts. Handschriften (1909). 

4 . In accordance with Latin usage the signs i and u (v) 
represented both the vowels i and u as well as the consonants j 
and w, and u (v) was employed for Germanic f e.g. ia=ja; 
ueiz (also uueiz, vueiz, vveiz), varan = far an, cf. below, §11. Our 
letter w for the bi-labial semi-consonant was developed from 
a combination of two zfs (as Latin had no sign) as late as the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the Hildebrandslied MS. 
(about a.d. 815) and in the O.H.G. Lex Salica fragment w is 
represented partly by the Runic P, showing the influence of 
Anglo-Saxon orthography (cf. above, Handwriting). The letter 
j emerges about the end of the fourteenth century, but the 
clear distinction between i and j is not found before the seven¬ 
teenth century. In Early N.H.G. w was occasionally used in 
MSS. and printed works to express the vowel u (zw, kwe) and 
as the second component of the diphthongs aw, dw, ew, ow, 
dw. In Bavarian MSS. w is used for b, e.g. offenwar, and in 
Central German for/ (v), e.g. wolck ‘Volk’, wrowe ‘Frau’. 

5 . In O.H.G. there were two distinct e-sounds, a half¬ 
open [e] (represented by e in the historical grammars) and 
a half-closed [e], the result of mutation of a\ M.H.G. added 
a third e lower and more open than e, the result of a less 
complete mutation (sometimes represented by a in our critical 
texts). Latin had but one single e for all three varieties, and 
for the most part German made shift with this. However, some 
early sources made a commendable effort to differentiate. 
Thus Isidore occasionally writes ae or g (the Latin e-cauda) 
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for e and M.H.G. MSS. often use a or a, e.g. geslahte, for the 
most open sound (a). In addition the Latin e had to repre¬ 
sent the long sound e and in the M.H.G. period even the 
mutation of a. For this latter (like a a very open low-front 
sound) Upper German MSS. regularly use the ligature ee, 
while Central German and Alsatian MSS. invariably write e. 
The N.H.G. literary language employs two symbols e and a 
(from a, a), without discriminating between long and short. 
a is used when stems with a are felt to belong to the same 
series or paradigm, e.g. Vdter as plural of Vater (in contrast 
with Vetter, where the connection is historical and no longer 
present to consciousness), cf. Handle due to Hand (but behende) 
and Machte due to Macht, but Geschlechter from Geschlecht in 
spite of Late M.H.G. geslahte (from O.H.G. gislahti) and the 
presence in N.H.G. of ungeschlacht. 

6 . The mutated vowels, in particular, caused both monks 
and professional scribes a great deal of trouble. In O.H.G.— 
as we may gather from the chapter on Phonology—only 
tentative efforts were made to designate them. Apart from 
the more prevalent e from a (the latter often being retained 
owing to traditional usage), there are traces of ui for u and 
of iu (Notker) and ui (Williram) for the mutation of u; also 
of ue and ui for the mutation of uo. Even in M.H.G. many 
texts fail to indicate mutation, but on the whole this period 
shows a greater variety of mutated vowels in writing. Thus 
we find e and a; se from a; it, iu from u; oe from 5 ; tie, oi, au — 
also u (•&); d, 9 ; 6 u, Si, eu, etc. Under the influence of Norse 
script some Low German MSS. use 0 and ^ for the mutated 
0 and u. 

7 . As to the consonants Latin fell short of German require¬ 
ments by its lack of signs for the voiced and voiceless dental 
spirants (p) and (#) respectively. The Anglo-Saxons and 
Norse overcame the difficulty by using the Runic letter p and 
by crossing the 5 , but used both indiscriminately. The O.H.G. 
scribes stumbled on the combination th, dh, both of which they 
apparently used for the voiced sound. Old Saxon monastic 
scribes hit upon an imitation of the Anglo-Saxon d by crossing 
the vertical shaft of d, e.g. quedan, nid in the Heliand, and 
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followed this up by ingeniously adapting b by a cross-stroke, 
e.g. getan, selbo, to designate the voiced labial spirant (0). 

8. In High German the consonantal shift had produced 
two new sounds in the dental series, viz. an affricate ( ts) 
and a double voiceless spirant, somewhat similar to but not 
identical with s(s). The problem was to find a suitable 
spelling. The ‘litera superflua’ z was welcome for this pur¬ 
pose, but unfortunately it had to do duty both for the 
affricate, e.g. zwene ‘two’, holz ‘holt’, sizzen ‘to sit’, diz ‘this’, 
and for the voiceless spirant as well, e.g. wizzan ‘to wit’, 
wazzar ‘water’, ezzan ‘to eat’, laz(z)an ‘to let’, etc. 

9 . This incongruity was evidently felt by the anonymous 
translator of Isidore. He indicated the affricate by z, e.g. 
zwene, ziohan, when initial, by tz, e.g. setzan, when developed 
from Gmc. tt, and by z, e.g. diz, when final. The spirant he 
represented by zss medially, e.g. wazssar, and by zs finally, 
e.g. dazs. The Isidore translation, however, is an isolated case. 

10 . In loan-words z was used more often than c to repre¬ 
sent Latin c before e and i, e.g. zins (census), cruzi (crucem ), 
dezemo (decima); some words, however, like Citrone and Ceder 
kept c down to the late modern period, but are now officially 
spelt with z . Vice versa, c is sometimes written in the older 
language before e or i in place of the affricate, e.g. ciuhit 
‘draws’, lucil ‘little’. In the Late M.H.G. period and the 
first stage of Early N.H.G. the representation of the affricate 
Z by cz, tz, zc, tcz and of the spirant by fz, ff, fss, ss, s, J 3 
becomes more common—a sign that the original phonetic 
difference between z(z) and s(s) has disappeared. Hence, 
too, z is occasionally used for etymological s, e.g. ez for es 
(genitive of er), waz = was ‘war’ and vice versa was = waz 
‘what’ or in Middle German MSS. zune ‘sun’, zen ‘to see’, 
alzo, etc. (cf. Mod. Dutch usage zoon, zien, alzo) ; also fi for 
ZZ and ss. After long uncertainty and vacillation the N.H.G. 
Standard uses ff (ss) medially after a short vowel indiscrimi¬ 
nately for the old dental spirant (spelt in MSS. ZZ and in 
modern critical editions distinguished as 33) and for the old 
ss, e.g. Wasser, essen, Gasse, lassen, miissen as well as Esse, Kissen 
(M.H.G. kiissen), Rosse. Medially after a long vowel the 
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ligature fi (from fz) is written for old zz, e.g. beijien, Bufie, 
Mufte. The same symbol f> is used finally after either a long 
or a short vowel, e.g. blofi, Fuji and Biji, Fafi, fiirbafi, and 
for Germanic s(s), e.g. blaJ 3 , gewifi, Kuji, Rofi. Medial s is 
but rarely rendered by j < 3 , e.g. Geifiel (M.H.G. geisel), but 
the converse case—the representation of medieval z(z) by s — 
occurs in Ameise (M.H.G. ameize = emmet ), Erbse (M.H.G. ar- 
weiz, arwiz), Kreis, Krebs (M.H.G. krebez), Los (Eng. lot), es 
(Eng. it), was (Eng. what), aus (Eng. out). The pronoun das 
has been differentiated from the conjunction daJ 3 (Eng. that 
in both cases) since the early seventeenth century. From all 
these examples it is clear that Modern German orthography 
affords no clues to the etymology of its r-sounds. 

11 . Asa further result of the High German consonantal shift 
there were two kinds of /in the language: the labio-dental/ 
inherited from Germanic, which we may call/ 1 , and the bila¬ 
bial / (phon. F) developed from Germanic p, which we may 
call/ 2 . In view of the phonetic difference the Latin letter u 
or v began to be used for f 1 as early as the ninth century, 
more frequently in the medial than in the initial position and 
never when final, e.g. uater, uior, uilu in addition to fater, etc.; 
zwival, nevo, hevit ‘he lifts’ and wolves (but always wolf). To 
ensure clearness in writing, / was retained both in O.H.G. 
and M.H.G. before l, r, u, u as a general rule and before t 
and s invariably, e.g . fri, fluz, fuore and luft,wefsa ‘wasp’. 
From the sixteenth century on the use of v for f 1 was much 
restricted and, though not altogether abolished, it appears 
somewhat anomalous in the modern Standard. Medially it 
occurs only in Frevel, but is not infrequent initially, e.g. Vater, 
Vetter, Vieh (O.H.G .fihu, vihu), viel (but fiel<falien), vier, Vogel, 
Volk, voll (but according to the old rule: Ftille, fallen), von, vor 
(but fiir), vorn (but fort), etc. as contrasted with English, which 
retains initial/in father, four, full, fowl, etc. and has v, e.g. in 
vat and vixen, only as the result of adopting southern forms. 
German also uses v in loan-words when it is pronounced 
/ and in less completely assimilated foreign words in which 
it is pronounced v. To the first class belong: Veilchen, Vers, 
Vogt (Lat. vocatus), Vesper, Veit {Vitus), and to the second: 
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Vagabund, Vampir, Vasall, Vanille, violett, Venus, Verb, Ventil, 
Vokabel, etc. The Greek ph (cp) is retained as in English 
in such modern terms as Phosphor, Photograph, Phonograph as 
contrasted with Du. fosfoor, fotograaf, etc. and Norw. fosfor, 
fotograf, etc. 

12 . High German experienced considerable difficulty 
hitting upon a suitable way of writing the labial affricate 
{pf), as Latin had no specific sign to offer. Right down to 
the fifteenth century both pf and ph are employed, the latter 
preponderating ( phlegen, emphangen) . However, with the influx 
of Greek and Latin words in ph —pronounced/—and the use 
of ph to represent an aspirated p in such dialects as Rheno- 
Franconian which left p unshifted, it proved less ambiguous 
and more convenient to concentrate upon pf, which has pre¬ 
vailed since the end of the fifteenth century. 

Another source of difficulty due to the lack of appro¬ 
priate characters in the Latin alphabet was the representa¬ 
tion of the velar affricate and spirant. In Upper Germany 
(x) was represented by ch or kh initially and by ch or cch 
medially, e.g. chorn ‘grain’, dechan or decchan ‘to cover’, 
khuninc ‘king’. The double velar spirant was first represented 
by hh, e.g. mahhon ‘make’, but with the tenth century it was 
superseded by ch, e.g. machon, and thus—in Upper Germany 
—the same digraph ch represented both an affricate and a 
spirant. Notker writes chalp, chind as well as brechan, sprechan. 
Such ambiguity may have been one reason why Alemannic 
scribes tended to abandon initial ch- from the twelfth century 
onwards, whereas Bavarian MSS. retain ch till the fourteenth 
century, subsequently introducing kh, kch, ckh, which pre¬ 
vailed even beyond the Early N.H.G. period. 

13 . In sk, the k at first remained unshifted, e.g. O.H.G. 
skeidan, scur, but even in the early period there was a strong 
tendency towards the development to s, the intermediate 
stage being the combination of s with a voiceless palatal 
spirant, i.e. sch, which is occasionally represented in the MSS. 
by sch and sg. The process was completed in M.H.G. times— 
much as O.E. sc became sh, sch in Middle English—and sch 
became the prevalent spelling down to the present day. 
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Certain MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(especially Middle German) show simple s, e.g. s(c)rift, 
sreyen ‘schreien’, Jleis ‘Fleisch’, and occasionally the older 
traditional form sc. It is noteworthy that to represent the 
single sound (I) at least two separate letters of the Latin 
alphabet had to be taken just as in the case of the spirant (x). 

14 . A further difficulty occurred with g, for German had 
to distinguish between a voiced stop and a voiced spirant and 
Latin offered but a single letter g for both. The O.H.G. Isidore 
renders the spirant by gh-, a usage frequently met with in 
the M.H.G. and older part of the Early N.H.G. periods in 
Rhenish and especially Middle Franconian MSS. This gh- is 
found in printed works from Cologne as late as the sixteenth 
century. Down to that century, too, g was used especially 
by Alemannic writers to designate the semi-vowel (j) or (i), 
e.g. negen ‘nahen’, eiger ‘Eier’, meigen ‘Mai’, vygent ‘Feind’. 
A remnant of this usage—but with pronunciation of g as a 
stop—is found in Ferge, Scherge. 

15 . The h of Classical Latin had become mute in Vulgar 
Latin, but the sound was frequent and clearly distinguished 
in the Germanic languages as the result of the Germanic 
sound-shift. Romance scribes writing Germanic names either 
left it out or substituted ch, c, e.g. Chatti, Catti; this West 
Frankish orthography left its mark on the South Rhenish 
Franconian translator of Isidore’s use of ch and c. During 
the M.H.G. and Early N.H.G. periods medial h between 
vowels was elided in speaking though h was often retained 
in writing, and hence the letter h came to act as a mere sign 
for separating the syllable and often took the place of the 
M.H.G. inter-vocalic w, j when these had become mute, 
e.g. die ehe, drehen, wehen, nahen, die miihe, and was extended 
to cases where it had no justification at all, e.g. gehen, stehen, 
Michahel, remaining in many instances to the present day, 
but is now rarely pronounced in careful speech. In cases 
where an unstressed vowel was elided, h came to stand 
before a consonant, e.g. Gemahl, Stahl, Fehde, £ahre from 
gemahel, etc. This, too, was the case when h was transferred 
from the position immediately following / or r to the position 
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before, e.g. befehlen , Mahre, Mbhre, Fbhre from M.H.G. bevelhen, 
etc. As the vowel in all these cases had invariably become 
lengthened—if it was not, indeed, already long—the sign h 
came to be regarded as a mark of length and inserted without 
historical justification, e.g. ohne, ihm (see above). 

16 . From of old, h served in the digraphs ht and hs and 
after liquids to designate the velar spirant (x), e.g. naht, 
kneht, hcehst, solher, welher,forht ‘fear’, but from the fourteenth 
century onwards it was replaced by ch, which alone obtains 
to-day. 

17 . Under the influence of Greek and Latin models th and 
rh became frequent combinations, especially in the seventeenth 
century. Fortunately, the modern language has now aban¬ 
doned the use of th in German words, replacing e.g. That 
by Tat, etc., while leaving the loans Thron, Theorie, etc. Rh is 
limited to such names as Rhein (Lat. Rhenus), Rhon, Rhone 
and technical terms from Greek, e.g. Rheuma, Rhythmus, etc. 

18 . The Latin letter x was used increasingly in the Late 
M.H.G. and Early N.H.G. periods in German words to 
represent the sound-groups ( ks ), especially if from earlier hs, 
and {gz), e.g. flux ‘flugs’, hexe from M.H.G. hegezisse, axt from 
ackes, blixen from blickezen, lux ‘Luchs’, wax ‘Wachs’, sex 
‘sechs’, waxen from wahsen. The modern language retains x 
in but a few words, e.g. Axt, Hexe, Nix(e), Bergfex ‘keen 
alpinist’, Faxen, as contrasted with English where x is the 
regular representative of both {ks) and {gz) except when s 
is a plural ending, e.g. fox, but locks. Dutch, Norwegian and 
Danish use ks even in foreign words, but Swedish has x. 

[Gf. for the complex orthography of the Early N.H.G. period 
especially the section Orthographie in V. Moser’s Friihneuhochdeutsche 
Grammatik, 1, Heidelberg, 1929. The spelling of Low German 
has not yet been fully standardized owing to the conflicting claims 
of various dialects. The ‘Liibecker Richtlinien’ prescribe doubling 
to mark length of vowel in closed syllables {Roop), a single vowel 
in an open syllable being treated as long {ropen). A distinction 
is made between ‘open’ and ‘closed’ vowels by a hook under 
the open vowel, e.g. lebenjegen, KqrnjKoken, konen/kofen. The 
consonants conform closely to the orthographic principles of 
High German.] 
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PUNCTUATION 

1 . Writing and punctuation go hand in hand. To-day 
punctuation is specifically taught at school, but in German 
documents of an earlier period the use of punctuation is 
neither regular nor systematic. Old High German MSS. 
showing any punctuation at all make use of the full stop 
( Punkt ) or more rarely a comma. The full stop indicates the 
end of a period and frequently separates co-ordinate sentences 
connected by enti ( und ); it also serves to separate the various 
members of parallel expressions from each other and occa¬ 
sionally portions within a sentence marked by a possible 
pause, e.g. forgip mir.. .rehta galaupa. 7 {enti) cotan uuilleon. 
uuistom enti spahida. 7 craft, tiuflan za uuidarstantanne. This 
quotation is taken from one of the oldest German documents, 
the prose part of the Wessobrunn Prayer (cf. the facsimile in 
Petzet and Glauning, Deutsche Schrifttafeln, 1, pi. 1). The poetical 
part of the Prayer has only the metrical full stop, i.e. one 
used to mark off the end of the alliterative long lines which 
are written continuously, and on three occasions it marks the 
caesura as well. Here there appears to be some approach to 
systematization, but an example of a wholly arbitrary use 
of both full stop and—occasionally—of a comma is afforded by 
another O.H.G. poem, the Muspilli {l.c. 1, pi. 6), e.g. daz in. 
es sin muot. kispane daz er kotes. uuillun. kerno tuo enti. hella 
fuir. harto. uuise, pehhes. pina dar piutit. der satanaz, altist. heizzan. 
lauc. 

As might be expected, Notker of St Gall (f 1022) made a 
fairly extensive use of the full stop within the above limits. 
So, too, does the Munich MS. {l.c. pi. 15) of Williram’s para¬ 
phrase of the Song of Songs, which shows—in addition to the 
full stop—the colon (:), semi-colon (;) and a sign like the 
note of exclamation, e.g. Dm namo. ist uzgegozzenaz ole: Din 
namo. ist uuiteno gebreitet! manta none dir xpo. heizzen uuir 
xpiani. 

2 . The punctuation continues to be irregular in the MSS. 
of the M.H.G. period. The writing of poetry as verse, line 
by line, becomes more and more frequent from the thirteenth 
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century onward. However, some MSS. adhere to the 
‘metrical’ full stop (see above) as the only sign of punctua¬ 
tion beyond, possibly, a full stop to separate parallel expres¬ 
sions, whereas others discard it altogether or nearly so. As 
good examples we may contrast Petzet and Glauning, l.c. in, 
pi. 35, the Munich MS. (G k ) of Wolfram’s Parzival or pi. 41 
Der jiingere Titurel with pi. 36 Ulrich von Lichtenstein’s 
Frauendienst , the latter being of special interest, because 
col. D. 11. 17 fT. contain one of Ulrich’s own lyrics inserted 
in the text not written in successive verse-lines, but provided 
with the regular ‘metrical’ full stop. 

3 . During the M.H.G. period prose is ahead of verse in 
respect of punctuation. As an instance we may quote MS. 
Add. 9048, late thirteenth century, of the British Museum, 
viz. Die heilige Regel fur ein vollkommenes Leben, edited with 
two full-page facsimiles as vol. xvi of the Deutsche Texte 
des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1909). The following points are worthy 
of mention: (1) A new sentence and sometimes a principal 
clause preceded by a subordinate clause may be indicated 
by using a majuscule for the first letter of the introductory 
word, e.g. Wan sie sprichet Ich bin gates muter ; (2) the full stop 
or, instead, a virgula, i.e. a short slanting stroke (/) is used: 
(a) to mark the end of a sentence or of a portion of a sentence 
followed by a pause, ( b ) to separate parallel expressions of 
various classes of words, (c) to mark off a single word or 
phrase, e.g. Man sal ein patf nosP. od ! ein. aue Maria, also 
vlizikliche / vh also langseime spreche / als ob ma nim ! niht andh 
mer solte gebeten, (d) to separate an interposed subordinate 
clause from the principal, e.g. Dv mineste gnade die got dem 
mesche tot. danket im d* mesche als er ce rehte sol. so gibet sich got 
selbe i d$ gnade. A sign resembling our mark of interrogation 
(in regular use since the sixteenth century) occurs only twice 
and there are but the rudimentary beginnings of any attempt 
to separate words by a thin slanting stroke like the virgula. 
Yet we can discern in effect a conscious, even if inconsistent, 
effort to punctuate and this text may be taken as a fair 
average of what the M.H.G. period could achieve in the 
matter of punctuation in prose texts of a religious as also 
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in those of a scientific (e.g. medical) character emanating 
from monastic scriptoria (cf. the well-punctuated medical 
fragments from about a . d . 1200 in the Mod. Lang. Review, 
xi ( 1 9 1 6), 321 If.). The public scribes or ‘ Lohnschreiber ’ of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries seem to treat punctuation 
much more negligently. The difficulty of forming a judgment 
is aggravated by the use of modern punctuation by editors 
of texts, who unfortunately often omit to describe the actual 
conditions obtaining in the MSS. 

There are some exceptions. In an article in Beitr. liv 
l 1 930), iff., F. Schnellbogl examines the use of punctuation 
in Heidelberg MS. 364 of Wolfram’s Parzival (G*). Following 
a suggestion made by K. Helm in a paper ‘Uber die 
Bedeutung der Interpunktion fur die Erkenntnis der mhd. 
Sprechpausen ’ ( Festschrift fur 0 . Behaghel, Heidelberg, 1924, 
pp. noff.), Schnellbogl seeks the reason for the employment 
of a full stop in an attempt on the part of the scribe to mark 
rhetorical pauses ( Sprechpausen). However, in a note on 
p. 19 of Schnellbogl’s article, E. Sievers holds that the 
insertion of the full stop in the cases adduced takes place 
whenever the natural intonation of German is characterized 
by a considerable ‘jump’ (Intervallsprung). We may gather, 
then, that our knowledge is at present inadequate and that 
a careful sifting of much MS. material both in Latin and 
German is called for. In Beitr. Li (1927), 35-53, A. Witte 
discusses the somewhat intensive use of punctuation made 
by the third scribe of Parzival MS. D (= Codex No. 857 
of St Gall). Cf. also G. Rosenhagen, D. T.M. vol. xvn, p. 25 f., 
and G. Ehrismann, Der Renner, vol. iv. 

4 . The Early N.H.G. period kept the difference in punc¬ 
tuation between religious books like sermons, translations of 
the Bible (e.g. the Mentel Bible of Strassburg, a.d. 1466 and 
Luther’s of a.d. 1522 and following years), learned treatises 
and more serious literary works (e.g. Luther’s tracts issued 
from the Wittenberg ojpcina; translations by Humanists) on 
the one hand, and popular literature in the form of song-books, 
chap-books, pamphlets, news-sheets, etc. on the other hand. 
In the course of the period, however, punctuation came to 
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be regarded as a valuable aid to syntax and secured the 
recognition of the theorists and grammarians, e.g. Kolross 
in the sixteenth, Gueintz, Schottel and Stieler in the seven¬ 
teenth, Freyer, Aichinger and Adelung in the eighteenth 
century, each of whom devoted a separate chapter to the 
subject in their works. Ever since the seventeenth century 
punctuation has been regularized. It now serves syntactical 
and grammatical purposes. Thus the comma is used to 
separate relative clauses (e.g. der Mann, welcher. ..), indirect 
statements or questions (e.g. er sagte, dass er krank sei; er sagte, 
er sei krank', er fragte, ob ich krank ware), other subordinate 
clauses (e.g. er kam, well ich. ..) and even infinitive phrases 
(e.g. er tat es, um zu beweisen ...). There is, however, in con¬ 
formity with French and English usage, a certain reaction 
against this rigidity. 

The standard guide for questions of spelling and punctua¬ 
tion is the Duden-Rechtschreibung (15th ed. by P. Grebe, 
Mannheim, 1957). A special Duden for the D.D.R. was 
published at Leipzig in 1952. In regard to certain proposed 
reforms in orthography, e.g. less use of capitals; ways of 
indicating length of vowels; distinctions between fjv, ejd, ssjji\ 
writing together of components of phrases, cf. J. L. Weis- 
gerber, ‘Die deutsche Rechtschreibungsreform’, in Der 
Deutschunterricht, vii (1955). 



CHAPTER XI 


THE GENIUS OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE 

1 . It is a hazardous undertaking to attempt a correlation 
of linguistic features with the mental characteristics of a 
speech-community and to analyse in specific terms the 
qualities which constitute the ‘genius’ of a particular lan¬ 
guage. There are two difficulties in the way: the fact that 
individuals of varied mentality and often of different races 
share in a common speech-tradition and th at traditional form 
are apt to persist long after the period in which they arose. 
One may well be deterred by the absurd interpretations of 
English and French mentality by certain exponents of ‘ Kul- 
turpsychologie’, who have singled out isolated grammatical 
phenomena and speculated on them from a patently national¬ 
istic point of view. One writer stated that the English are 
unacquainted with ‘ Schadenfreude ’, as they have no exact 
equivalent for that word, and another suspected a harsh 
militaristic spirit in the French use of the future for an im¬ 
perative (e.g. vous m’apporterez du cafe ), 1 but he was corrected 
by a fellow-countryman, who pointed out that German outdid 
French by the occasional use of a present indicative (e.g. du 
gehstheute!) forperemptoryrequests! We can, however, concede 
that the customary attitudes and mental disposition of a 
people leave some impress on its language. Different pursuits, 
occupations and hobbies direct the choice of metaphors and 
comparisons, certain temperaments are reflected in the tight¬ 
ness or looseness of the constructions and the explicitness or 
implicitness of the relations between words and sentences. 
The phenomena must, however, be considered in the mass 
rather than piecemeal. It is therefore proposed to incor- 

1 A German could say to a valet or maid: Sie werden heute das Haus [ nicht ] 
verlassen, and might use werden to a chauffeur, but never to a waiter. In English 
you will ... is characteristic of orders not necessarily harsh. 
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porate observations on the psychology of the German speaker 
within a synthetic survey aiming at a summing up of the chief 
characteristics of German phonology, morphology, vocabu¬ 
lary and syntax as they appear in comparison with French 
and English. The inferences drawn are those of an English 
observer, who is well aware of the fundamental resemblances 
between English and German as well as of the points of 
difference. It has been found useful to check these observa¬ 
tions by those of a Frenchman, C. Bally, presented to the 
2nd Congress of Linguistic Science at Geneva in August 
1931 (cf. Propositions published by the Comite d'organisation, p. 65). 
It is also most instructive to compare the section written by 
a German, E. Lerch, on the general characteristics of Spanish 
in the Handbuch der Spanienkunde (Frankfurt a. M., 1932). 
A Frenchman’s view of German and a German’s view of 
Spanish provide good cross-lighting on the subject. On the 
psychological side much can be learnt from R. Miiller- 
Freienfels, Psychologie des deutschen Menschen und seiner Kultur 
(1922). Some useful hints can be gleaned from Jespersen’s 
illuminating book on The Growth and Structure of the English 
Language, 5th ed. (Leipzig, 1926). 

2 . Phonetically German occupies a position between 
English, which has a basis of articulation near akin to that 
of North German at least, and French. Its nearness to English 
is shown particularly in its inherent rhythm, its distribution 
of main, secondary and weak stresses and its sentence-melody. 
There is a fundamental structural similarity in compounds like 
'Milchfanne ( ^milk\ can), * Vater\ land {father \ land ), in word-groups 
like Goethes Vater {Goethe's father) or der Vater des Dichters {the 
father of the poet) and in sentences like er geht 1 weg {he goes a'way) 
or der Vater ist 1 gut {the father is 'good). The normal intonation 
of the statement is falling, as is also that of the word-group. 
Bally points out that the rhythm of French is ‘oxytone’ in 
respect of single words like habit, moisson, of groups like pot a 
lait and sentences like la terre est ronde, and this principle applies 
even within the syllable itself, for French—unlike German and 
English—lacks the falling diphthongs [at], [au\, [oi] , but 
favours rising groups as in moi, huit. Above all, German and 

28-2 
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English agree with each other and differ from French in the 
importance attaching to stress as an organizing factor. 

3 . The articulation of the consonants in German, even in 
the north, is less energetic and precise than that of French, 
in which p, t, k are immediately followed by the vowel without 
the intermission of the breath on-glide (so noticeable in 
English and German) and in which b, d, g are fully voiced. 
These features lend a certain definiteness and metallic ring 
to French speech. The final consonants b, d, g in German are 
less precise than the fully voiced English sounds in cab, wood, 
bag. The back arA-sound, the z'cA-sound, the uvular r and the 
frequent s combinations give to German what is often called 
by the foreigner its ‘guttural’ character. There is no denying 
that in the mouth of some speakers German sounds harsh 
and this impression is emphasized by the force and loudness 
which many employ. The Romans said of the Germanic 
names that they could hardly be pronounced by a Roman 
tongue and no doubt consonantal combinations (such as still 
obtain in words like Angstschweiss, feststellen, geschlechtlich) are 
often heavy to a Latin ear. However, English shares at least 
some of this characteristic, and it may be freely admitted that 
as languages of polite conversation neither English nor 
German is as polished or elegant in the utterance as French. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that even pho¬ 
netically German is an ideal language for lyric poetry and 
song, but that is due partly to the avoidance of heavier 
consonantal groupings, the prevalence of disyllabic words 
like Liebe, triibe, dunkel with a ‘murmur’ vowel—often the 
despair of English translators—and the variations which can 
be played on the vowels. The latter are clearer than in 
English, which diphthongizes e and o, providing them with 
a finish or off-glide. German is altogether neater and more 
orderly than English in its vowel-system. The English vowels 
tend to the neutral or mixed position and the vocalic com¬ 
ponents of the diphthongs are not kept well apart, but pro¬ 
duce a blurred impression. Articulation is on the whole slack 
and lazy and there is but little lip-rounding. German has 
pure vowels including the lip-rounded a and b and has clearer 
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diphthongs. It has also organized its vowels so that the long 
vowels are pronounced with tense articulation and the short 
vowels are slack. The use of the glottal stop in (North) German 
before the initial vowel makes a clear-cut division between 
words and often between prefix and stem, e.g. ’eine ’alte 
’Amme, Ver ’ein, \r ’ innern , whereas the French use of liaison 
fuses words and affixes even more closely than does English. 
To sum up, the German phonetic system is characterized by 
considerable force and by good order. 

4 . To the Englishman and the Frenchman the morpho¬ 
logy of German is of a terrifying complexity, and this im¬ 
pression was confirmed by a Chinaman who at a meeting 
of Esperantist teachers convened by the League of Nations 
in April 1921, put the chief European languages in the fol¬ 
lowing ascending order of complexity: English, French, 
German, Russian. It is well to remember, however, that the 
written language has lagged behind the spoken language 
and that many dialects have gone a long way in casting off 
inflexions. After all deductions have been made, it still appears 
that High German is in its inflexional system the most con¬ 
servative of all the Germanic languages except Icelandic. By 
its retention of three genders, of a fully inflected definite and 
indefinite article and attributive adjective with strong and 
weak forms, of four cases (though in words like Tag, Gast, Sohn 
the nominative and accusative singular may in the spoken 
language coalesce with the dative) High German is at an 
earlier stage of development than Low German, Dutch, the 
modern Scandinavian languages, Frisian and English, except 
for the more highly developed consonantal system resulting 
from the second sound-shift. To a thoroughgoing rationalist 
the triple expression of the plural in die guten Menschen 
followed by a plural of the verb will seem in comparison 
with the bareness of English a cumbrous superfluity, but 
others may appreciate the interlacing pattern. Perhaps it is 
not too fanciful to see in this morphological conservatism a 
reflexion of the German’s strong sense for history and the 
‘organic’ rather than the purely rational and utilitarian. 
This view is rather supported by the deference paid by the 
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early philologists in Germany like F. Schlegel and Schleicher 
to such highly inflected languages as Sanskrit. On the other 
hand, there are Germans who would welcome a further 
development towards simplification, though few would go so 
far as E. Schroder ( Kolonial-Deutsch , Munich, 1916), who saw 
the handicaps of German compared with English as a lan¬ 
guage for the African natives. Here is a specimen: ‘ich tat 
lernen die neue sprache von einige kameraden, die sind gewesen in 
schule von die mission’ . It will, indeed, be a long time before 
that stage is reached. One thing is curious when we con¬ 
sider the richness of the inflexional system: the not infrequent 
ambiguity of sie (Sie ) ‘ she, her, they, them, you ’ and ihr ( Ihr) 
‘of her, to her, ye, your, their’, an ambiguity particularly 
noticeable in a subordinate sentence in which one is not sure 
whether subject or object precedes, e.g. die Frau, die sie sah 
(avoided by careful writers). 

5 . Compared with the noun-system the verbal conjuga¬ 
tions and classes approximate to English simplicity. Where 
the English verb differs radically from the German is in the 
provision of ‘progressive’ tenses, a feature which English 
shares with Spanish, Italian and the Celtic languages. Lerch 
adduces the Spanish construction, e.g. estoy escribiendo ‘ I am 
writing’, as a sign of the ‘realism’ of the Spaniard, and there 
is something to be said for the view that speakers who feel the 
necessity for and make a consistent use of the progressive 
tenses do so because they see events in operation and clearly 
visualize the factual situation. Here German is more ‘ab¬ 
stract’ in concentrating upon the occurrence itself as a unit 
or at most adding eben, e.g. ich schreibe eben. In the tense- 
system German has an achievement to its credit beyond that 
of the other Germanic languages, viz. the provision of the 
future tense with werden, an auxiliary specially assigned (from 
the seventeenth century onward) to this function in contrast 
with English shall/will, Dutch zullen, Norwegian skullejville, 
in which the function of marking the future is dovetailed to 
some extent with meanings of obligation and wish. It is 
tempting to take the successful regulation of the future tense 
with other phenomena as an expression of a certain organizing 
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and generalizing capacity so often seen in German thinkers 
and administrators. 

6. In regard to word-formation German is singularly rich 
in living prefixes and suffixes and in the wide range allowed 
to composition. Bally remarks that it is very difficult for 
French to render the nuances indicated by art-, aus-, er-fullen 
or be-, ver-, zer-, an-, aus-, ab-schneiden, etc. German, like 
English, favours series-forms ( Reihenbildungen ). Thus the idea 
of ‘reducing to fragments’ is rendered by zer-, which can 
form a series zerbeissen, zerbrechen, zerscklagen, etc. with the 
simple verbs, cf. Eng. to bite in pieces, break in pieces, etc. By 
its compounds, too, German can make many clear dis¬ 
tinctions sometimes neglected by the other languages, e.g. 
Uhr ‘timepiece’ with Turmuhr, Wanduhr, Standuhr, Taschenuhr, 
Spieluhr. The power to form compounds is a great boon to 
the investigator, who is not driven as in England or France 
to synthesize some Latin or Greek form. Some are almost 
impossible to render in English especially in their derived 
forms, e.g. geisteswissenschaftlich, geistesgeschichtlich, Deutschkunde, 
zwangslaufig, and yet they at once suggest distinct meanings. 
The pupils at school find it easier to read their way into 
books on physics and biology in so far as words like Schwer- 
kraft, Urtiere, etc. are more easily grasped than gravitation and 
protozoa. The Frenchman Meillet, on the other hand, objects 
to Fernsprecher, etc. as removing the German vocabulary from 
the sphere of European international culture. Someobject, too, 
to many compounds on the ground of their lack of precision, 
e.g. Erdteil, which might mean any part of earth not neces¬ 
sarily a ‘continent’, but this is a matter of convention and the 
existence of contexts and situations which preclude misunder¬ 
standing. It is for the native speaker to decide whether he 
prefers a German compound or transparent derivative to the 
foreign international word. At least it may be said in favour 
of the former that unassimilated, i.e. clearly distinguishable, 
foreign words like Persiflage, enndyieren, Nationality are apt 
to break the rhythm of the German sentence and often leave 
the impression of stuck-on ornaments. This applies especially 
to words with French suffixes like -ier, -age, -ade, etc., whereas 
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on the other hand many German writers have shown a 
remarkable deftness in assembling appropriate elements to 
form new compounds, thus reminding us of the technical and 
engineering skill for which the German nation is justly famous. 

7 . In its prose vocabulary German often prefers tools of 
precision to rough and ready ‘gadgets \ The very word gadget 
as a ‘passe-partout’ term for any kind of apparatus or device 
is characteristically English. It is on a par with the universal 
providers get (transitive, intransitive, factitive, etc.) and put 
(cf. Fr. mettre). The word get has a host of renderings, e.g. 
bekommen, werden, geraten, gehen, lassen, etc., and with put the 
speaker has to choose between setgen, stellen, legen, tun (which 
does show a slight tendency to become more highly general¬ 
ized in the colloquial language, e.g. Brillantine aufs Haar tun, 
pucker in die Tasse tun, etc.). The German is a more careful 
and thorough manipulator of language, and he does not in 
general tend to strike the line of least resistance and smooth 
over differences. The English words put the speaker to the 
minimum of trouble and are an excellent labour-saving 
device. If they conduce to economy in speech, it may also 
be fairly claimed that they enable both speaker and listener 
to concentrate on essential matters. 

8. In the expression of relations, too, German often shows 
a greater precision than English. It makes a much clearer 
distinction between ‘rest’ and ‘motion’, the static relation 
and the dynamic or directed relation. This it achieves partly 
by the retention of specific words, e.g. wohin, dahin or dorthin, 
hierher or hierhin, in contrast with wo, da, hier, just as older 
English could use whither, thither, hither, and partly by the 
possession of an accusative (for direction) and a dative (for 
rest). The Englishman not only says, come here, leaving the 
verb to convey the idea of direction, but also write on the 
blackboard {an die Tafel schreiben) or to note in a book (ins 
Notizbuch schreiben). Dutch and the Scandinavian languages 
resemble High German in maintaining the distinction be¬ 
tween direction and rest, for Dutch has waarheen/waar, 
daarheen/daar (though hier is used for direction as well) and 
Norwegian has not only hvorhenjhvor, hitjher and dit/der, but 
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also hjem/hjemme, bort/borte, inn/inne, ut/ute, opploppe, ned/nede, 
framlframme. High German, again, is unique in distin¬ 
guishing between a relation directed towards the speaker 
{herein, heraus, herunter, etc.) and one directed away from 
the speaker ( hinein, kinaus, kinunter, etc.), but especially 
in the colloquial speech of Northern Germany the her- 
compounds have encroached on the /dra-compounds, e.g. 
’runter (for herunter and hinunter, South Ger. ’ nunter ). In indi¬ 
cating the ‘passage-point’ (cf. The Expression of the Ending- 
Point Relation in English, French and German by E. Sapir and 
M. Swadesh in Language Monographs, No. 10, Philadelphia, 
1932), German is very explicit with an — vorbei, an — voriiber, 
tiber — hinaus, iiber — hinweg, etc., where English is often satisfied 
with the word past, but English is—strangely enough—more 
particular in specifying the nature of the movement from a 
‘starting-point’, e.g .from under, from within, from among, from 
off, etc., where German uses a rest construction with the 
dative and indicates direction by kervor, e.g. er kroch unter dem 
Tisch hervor (though it has vom Brett herunter, etc.). 

9 . If German is peculiarly well adapted by reason of the 
vitality of its native word-building resources to be a language 
of technology, science and philosophy, it is certainly—though 
for totally different reasons—no less fitted for lyric poetry, 
to which its phonetic features also contribute (cf. p. 436 
above). Here it is the very vagueness and lack of definition 
of many simple words which show that logical blurring does 
not interfere with a strong appeal to the emotions. It is the 
twilit and mysterious words which give the German lyric its 
glamour. Their very simplicity is disarming and has beaten 
many a translator. It is extraordinarily hard to render in 
English such adjectives as herb, grell, leise, sinnig, duftig, innig 
or the distinctions between the words for dark, viz. dunkel 
(towards ‘obscure ’),finster (towards ‘sinister’), duster (towards 
‘murky, gloomy’), triibe (towards‘dull’). The difference be¬ 
tween Geist as the intellectual and Gemiit as the emotive side 
of the mind is clearer in German than English, and gemiitlich 
with its mingled associations of cosiness and intimacy, easy¬ 
going and genial, has no equivalent. Stimmung, a term from 
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music meaning ‘attunement’, is a better word than either 
mood or atmosphere. Another characteristic word is ahnen 
(and still more schwanen), far more poetical in sound and 
range than feel, let alone suspect. And how much superior 
empfinden is to the neologism ‘to sense’! If the English have 
the reputation of being fond of the home, their language 
cannot match the profusion of German terms daheim, Heimat 
(cf. home-town, home-region, home-country) and anheimeln. Then 
there are the various synonyms for the idea of ‘ sound ’: 
Schall (the most general), Laut (of men or animals), Klang 
(of music) together with the picturesque Klang far be ‘timbre’, 
sometimes adapted by American psychologists as ‘clang- 
colour’. The German poets, too, have often made a lavish 
use of sound-imitative words in which the language is excep¬ 
tionally rich. Good examples are to be found in Goethe’s 
‘ Hochzeitlied ’ characterizing the dwarfs: 

Da pfeift es und geigt es und klinget und klirrt, 

Da ringelt’s und schleift es und rauschet und wirrt, 

Da pispert’s und knistert’s und fliistert’s und schwirrt. 

Or in the ‘Heinzelmannchen’ by Kopisch. Another master 
of onomatopoeia is Lenau in the description of Mephisto’s 
playing the fiddle as Spielmann in his ‘Faust’, or in some 
of his ‘Schilflieder’. Even as early as the thirteenth century 
we note the same liking for sounds in the description of a 
great tussle between a polar-bear and a faun: nu kratza kratz, 
nu krimma krim | nu blza biz, nu limma lim (from ‘ Schratel und 
Wasserbar’, ed. A. Bernt in Heinrich von Freiberg, 1906). Cf. 
too, ‘Der Frauen Turnei’, ed. v. d. Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer, 
1, p. 378, 11 . 59b Man hort da niht dan klinga klink! \ und sah da 
niht dan: dringa drink! In the case of Goethe’s poem the 
indefinite, impersonal es adds a touch of queerness to the 
situation. 

10 . In the sphere of social relations and the linguistic 
forms of polite intercourse the German love of order is 
reflected in the custom of using a title indicating status or 
profession as a form of address and even extending it to the 
wife. This is not the outcome of class-snobbery, of which 
indeed there is less in Germany than in many countries, but 
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rather due to respect for a calling and a desire to grade 
occupations in some order. The language still retains the 3rd 
pers. pi. ( Sie ) for the polite form of address and in addressing 
a ‘superior’ the more deferential use a title with the verb 
in the plural, e.g. Herr Doktor wollen. On the other hand, it 
is likely that the forms used in speaking of royalty, e.g. 
Allerhochstderselbe geruhen, will become museum pieces pending 
the return of the monarchy. Neither German nor English 
has succeeded in producing a universal polite form of address 
for men, for mein Herr, which tends to become archaic, is still 
less a sign of equality of social status than sir, which is used 
out of deference to age or professional seniority. Gnadiger Herr 
is not used so much as a form of address (except in Austria) 
as one of reference, e.g. a wife asking if her husband (the 
‘master’) has returned might ask the servant ‘ist der gnadige 
Herr zu House?’ On the other hand gnadiges Frdulein and 
gnadige Frau are much more readily used when talking to 
equals than English Miss (never used alone by speakers on 
an equal footing), Madam (formal), and are as useful as, even 
if more unwieldy than, the French Mademoiselle and Madame . 1 
German shows a greater deference than English with Ihr Herr 
Vater, Ihre Frau Mutter (cf. Ft. Monsieur votre pere, etc.), Ihre 
Frau Gemahlin, and in its retention of the aristocratic forms 
of address Durchlaucht (Illustris of the Gothic and Frankish 
kings) applied to ‘Fiirsten’ and Erlaucht to the ‘mediatized’ 
counts shows its conservatism, for apart from this use the 
participles have long been durchleuchtet and erleuchtet. In this 
respect German is, however, well matched by English, where¬ 
as French has eliminated a great many distinctions. 

11 . One marked characteristic of the German vocabulary 
is the bewildering variety of words used in different regions 
for everyday things even in the speech of the educated. In 
his Wortgeographie der deutschen Umgangssprache (Gottingen, 

1 The Austrians differ from the Germans in the use of certain polite phrases, 
e.g. the salutation Kiiss die Hand, gnadige Frau (with appropriate action), 
Griiss Gott (also frequent in South Germany); the familiar form of parting 
between equals Servus (the Latin equivalent of Gehorsamer Diener). In Germany 
supporters of the National Socialist government greeted each other with ‘Heil 
Hitler’ with a right-hand salute ( der deutsche Gruss ). 
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1918), P. Kretschmer has given a full discussion of many such 
cases. Thus the foreigner must choose between Apfelsine, 
Orange and Pomeranze ; Bindfaden, Schnur and Spagat (Austrian); 
Somabend (north) and Samstag (south and west); Taschentuch 
and Sacktuch', Treppe and Stiege; Tischler and Schreiner, ffiege 
and Geifi, Biene and Imme, Harke and Rechen, Raff and Spreu, 
Kamin and Herd, Krume and Brosame, fett and feist, arbeiten and 
schaffen, platten and biigeln, klingeln and schellen, kammen and 
strahlen (the North German form being put first in each case). 
A question addressed to three German students as to the 
equivalent of‘rolling-pin’ elicited: Rollholz (Berlin), Teigroller 
(Westfalia), Wellholz (Freiburg im Breisgau). This goes beyond 
any divergence of local usage found in educated English, let 
alone in the highly centralized French. It is a sure sign of the 
regionalism and lack of homogeneity so often deplored by 
German writers themselves in their political history. It is due 
to the ease with which the educated classes ‘rest off’ in an 
easy-going language full of local forms, whereas in England 
as a rule the educated classes tend to rid themselves of all 
traces of dialect, but in their off-moments generally use a 
slang not tied to a particular region. 

12 . Syntactically German is characterized by the explicit¬ 
ness with which its grammatical relations are expressed and 
the rigidity with which the order of words is fixed in phrase 
and sentence. Where English leaves unexpressed the relation 
of the recipient to an object and its giver, e.g. he gave the boy 
the book, German uses the dative case for the recipient and 
the accusative for the direct object. English is content to say 
to appoint president, to anoint king (cf. Fr. nommer president, devenir 
roi), but German brings out the relation by saying zum 
Prdsidenten ernennen, zum Kdnig salben. As to word-order there 
is an important difference even in the principal sentence 
between German on the one hand and French and English 
on the other. Where German uses an auxiliary verb it frames 
the objects and circumstantials between the auxiliary and the 
infinitive or participle, thus constituting a fixed framework 
and causing the speaker to keep the significant verb in 
suspense, e.g. ich werde morgen um 8 Uhr von London abreisen, 
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ich habe ihn gestern am Bahnhof getroffen. The construction is a 
closed one, it is, to use Dr Otto’s term, ‘circular’, whereas the 
English and French constructions are open, or again, to use 
Otto’s term, ‘linear’, e.g. I met him at the station yesterday at 
2 o'clock on the mainline platform with two friends, etc., je I’ai vu 
hier a la gare, etc., in which the speaker can keep on adding 
determinants as they occur to him. In point of fact the 
German speaker often does the same thing, but the normal 
order of the words necessitates a more complete effort of 
thought and an ability to hold on to the thread which the 
foreign learner does not find it easy to acquire. The end- 
position of the verb in the subordinate clause appears to 
the Englishman somewhat stiff and pedantic and reminds 
him of school Latin, but as Behaghel has shown, non- 
essential additions are often made after the closure of the 
sentence by the finite verb. Still less does the foreigner like 
the usage known as ‘incapsulation’ (Einschachtelung) , of which 
a humorous example is: derjenige, der denjenigen, der den Pfahl, 
der an der Briicke, die auf dem Wege, der nach Worms fiihrt, liegt, 
steht, umgeworfen hat, anzeigt, erhalt cine Belohnung. This is in 
reality an alien Latin construction, superimposed on German. 
Often used to excess, though less so now than formerly, the 
periodic style does at least show a remarkable capacity for 
organizing a complex mass of thoughts and making explicit 
their mutual relations. That the modern reader is repelled 
by the long and entangled growths of a past age is clear from 
the issue of a work like that of H. E. Fischer, Kritik der reinen 
Vermnft von 1 mm. Kant in stilistischer Uberarbeitung (Munich, 
1920), in which the revision consists in breaking up the 
periods and rearranging the component clauses. He would 
have found his task easier, if German were provided like 
English with a verb form in -ing to be used after a preposition, 
for how much simpler it is to say ‘through my asking him’ 
than dadurch dass ich ihnfragte. 

13 . German has one Greek characteristic which makes 
it neater and fuller of expressive shades than English, viz. 
the use of sentence-particles ( ja, doch, eben, mal, etc.) and 
their cumulations (ja doch, ja wohl, auch nur, denn doch, etc.). 
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Here again there are characteristic differences between North 
and South. The North German has a predilection for mal and 
man (nur ) whereas the South German makes frequent use of 
halt, gleich and freilich. English on the other hand often either 
omits the expression altogether, leaving it to the tone of 
the voice to indicate what is needed, or it uses a phrase 
like I dare say, I suppose, as a matter of fact, etc. The German 
particles show the speaker’s attitude both to the content 
of the utterance (conviction of its truth, doubt, etc.), to its 
connection with some previous situation (confirmation) 
and to the partner of the conversation (protest, encourage¬ 
ment, etc.). Their use may fairly be taken as an index 
of the thoroughness which does not like to leave anything 
unsaid as well as of a certain modicum of deference and a 
desire to urge a point of view on the listener. Particles are 
often tools for driving home an argument more insistently; 
they may be highly disputatious. It is noteworthy that some 
of the German particles have found their way into the 
Scandinavian languages, e.g. Norw. vel (hesitant supposition, 
cautious inquiry), jo (as you know), nok (I am sure, I am 
afraid), da vel (cf. doch wohl), etc. Dutch has developed a 
distinction between doch ‘yet, still’ as a mere adversative 
particle and toch like Ger. doch, e.g. ik hoop toch , dat. . . or 
laat me toch .... 

14 . If we survey the history of German literature we soon 
discover how great has been the number of different purposes 
for which German has had to fit itself. The hammered staves 
of the Hildebrandslied, the analytic expositions of Isidore and 
Notker, the light conversational tone of Hartmann von Aue’s 
Iwein and the crystalline purity of his narrative, Wolfram’s 
strong and deep personality and his sly humour, Gottfried’s 
melodious play with the sounds and forms of words, the 
ineffable experiences of the mystics, Luther’s sturdy polemics, 
the flourishes of the Baroque and the pretty delicacy of the 
Rococo, the serenity of the Classicists and yearnings of the 
Romantics, the technical detail of the Naturalist, the subtlety 
of the Impressionist and the dynamic force of the Expres¬ 
sionist—all alike have found a congenial medium in the 
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German language which is as multiform and—to use Miiller- 
Freienfels’ phrase—as ‘vielspaltig’ as the German nation it¬ 
self. A glance at a work like W. Schneider’s Ausdruckswerte der 
deutschen Sprache—Eine Stilkunde (Leipzig and Berlin, 1932) 
shows that German can adapt itself to the most diverse styles, 
serving alike the generalizers and the particularizers, those who 
are terse like Lessing and H. von Kleist or prolix like Gottsched 
in his encomium of Martin Opitz, the clear expositors like 
Schiller and the profound, but obscure aphorists like Hamann 
and F. Schlegel, the writers who keep their distance like 
C. F. Meyer and those who appeal directly to the public 
like Liliencron, those who tone down like J. P. Hebei and 
Stifter or exaggerate like K. Edschmid, and so with many 
another distinction. 

15 . Thus we have seen that the German language brings 
out in various ways the qualities which the foreigner quickly 
discerns in the German nation: orderliness and organizing 
capacity which, if carried too far, lead to dullness and 
rigidity; a power of abstract thought sometimes too prone to 
scorn the concrete aids; inexorable thoroughness not exempt 
from the danger of tediousness; deference within both family 
and society, at worst tending to obsequiousness; and above 
all a warmth and depth of feeling which in the finest achieve¬ 
ments of its literature strikes a responsive chord in our English 
hearts. 

ADDENDA TO PART I, CHAPTER IIIA 

P. 60: Germanic consonants are discussed by W. G. Moulton in 
‘The Stops and Spirants of Early Germanic’ ( Language , xxx, 1 ff.). 
The consonantal shift is treated by J. Fourquet who—in 
Les Mutations Consonantiques du Germanique—Essai de Position des 
Problemes (Paris, 1948)—applies the phonemic method to I.E. 
consonants in their groupings and ‘oppositions’. Germanic is 
placed with Celtic, Albanian, Armenian, Balto-Slavic and Indo- 
Iranian as a bharami language, i.e. in which voiced bh at first 
remains, in contrast with th ephero languages, e.g. Italic and Greek. 
Fourquet holds that the shift indicates a weakening of articulation. 

P. 61: On the impact of Verner’s Law on nouns and adjectives, 
cf. C. C. Barber, Die vorgeschichtliche Betonung der germ. Substantiva 
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und Adjektiva (Heidelberg, 1932) and K. Helm ‘Zur Betonung der 
germ. Substantiva’ ( Beitr. lxxi, 25off.). The voiced spirants after 
unstressed syllables should normally be conjoined with low or 
reduced grade of vowel (cf. p. 73 above), e.g. *kuzi ‘choice’ against 
*ansu ‘god’. Owing to levelling there are many divergences 
between Gmc. languages, e.g. O.E. iren/ O.H.G. isarn; Goth. 
tagr/ O.H.G. zahar. 

P. 69: In regard to alleged Pre-Germanic loans in Finnish 
E. Ohmann advances strong counter-arguments in Die altesten 
germ. Lehnwbrter im Finnischen (Ac. Gottingen, 1954). 

P. 70, §9: W. M. Austin adduces I.E. laryngeals (cf. p. 6 above) 
in Language, xxxrv, 203 to explain Gmc. ‘Verscharfung ’ or doubling, 
e.g. O.E. cwicjGoth. qius ; O.E. haccianjO.H.G. houwan. 

P. 70, § 11: Cf. W. F. Twaddell ‘ The prehistoric Germanic 
short syllabics ’ ( Language , xxiv, 139 ff.) and W. H. Bennett, ‘ The 
Germanic Development of Indo-European e’ (ibid, xxvi, 232IF.) 
including reference to O.E. se and e. 

P. 77, § 24: It is possible that I.E. -er, -er-, became -ar in Gmc., 
cf. Goth, fadar (though bropar may represent Gk. ppariap) and 
anpar (O.H.G. andar, ander ; O.N. annarr ) < *ant-er-. 

P. 79, § 1 ff.: In ‘A West-Germanic reflex of the Verscharfung’ 
(Language, xxv, i82fF.) E. G. Polome has applied the laryngeal 
theory. 

P. 102, § 41: It was H. Collitz in Das schwache Prdteritum und seine 
Vorgeschichte (Hesperia, vol. 1, 1912) who showed the importance of 
medio-passive perfects like Ae-Av-roci (reflected in Gothic medial 
present nasja-da with d<t according to Verner’s law). In Language, 
xxvii, 121 ff. and xxviii, io4ff. G. Must adduces the I.E. 2nd 
person form in -tha and compares the e and 0 in the inflexions of 
the Gmc. weak preterite with Gk. iSdp-rjv, ayr/s and Lat. eras, -bas 
respectively. In Beitr. (Halle), lxxxii, 265, E. A. Sehrt seeks the 
origin in compounds with the imperfect of *dhe\*dho, citing Lith. 
panedavam and Lat. calefacere, patefacere. 
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Aal, 18, 191 
Aar, 145, 179, 193 
ab (af, O.H.G.), 91, 145 
ab-, 439 

abarbeiten, sich, 258 
Abart, 283 
abbalgen, 257 
abbiegen, 257 
Abdruck, 179 
Abend, igi 
abendlich, 249 
abends, 146, 181 
Abenteuer, 271, 306 
abermals, 181 
Abfuhr, 202 
abgehen, 257 
Abgott, 195 
Abhang, 283 
abhauen, 295 
Abkehr, 202 
ablative, 91 
ablaufen, 257 
‘Ablaut’, 73ff., 135, 280 
‘Ableitung’, 232 
Abnahme, 231 
Abnoba, 289 
abnutzen, 258 
Abraham, 286 

‘abschliessende Intonation’, 84 

abseits, 278 

Absender, 284 

absolut, 277 

Abstecher, 297 

absteigen, 257 

Abt, 287 

abtakeln, 127 

Abteil, 278 

Abtritt, 301 

Abwasser, 198 

ach, 252 

-ach, 244, 291 

Achs und Os (die), 204 

Achsel, 179, 202, 243 

acht, 63, 71, 78 

achzen, 252 

achzig, 97 

Acker (akkar, O.H.G.), 46, 66, 71, 79, 
140, 186, 192, etc. 

Ackerknecht, 303 
ackern, 278 

ada (Grim. Goth.), 33f. 


Adami, 287 
Adel, 154 
adelig, 126 
Adelheid, 186 
Adelung, 144 
Ader, 156 
Aderlass, 192 
Adjektivabstrakta, 161 
Adler, 193 
Adresse, 278 
telf (O.E.), 28 
af (Goth.), cf. ab 
Aflfe, 146, 264 
affoltra (O.H.G.), 79 
Afrikaans, 51 
After, 193 
-age, 244 

aggilus (Goth.), 268 
Aggo-, 285 
aggws (Goth.), 67 
Agilulfus, 285 
ago (Lang.), 285 
Agobardus, 285 
Agricola, 272 
aha (O.H.G.), 120 
-ahi (O.H.G.), 188, 244 
ahma (Goth.), 269 
ahnen, 442 
Ahre, 7, 159, 203 
aichen, 266 

aih/aigum (Goth.), 62, 103 

aihfatundi (Goth.), 235 

dinlif (Goth.), 9, 97 

dins (Goth.), 72 

aipiskaupus (Goth.), 268 

airjpakunds (Goth.), 236 

diws (Goth.), 72 

akkar (O.H.G.), 46 

A.K.O., 298 

Aktie, 298 

A.K.V., 292 

a la mode, 273 

Alarich, 142 

albeg (M.H.G.), 128 

Alberich, 28 

albern, 134 

Albino, 204 

Album, 201 

ale, 26 

Alemanni, 51 f. 

Alexandra, 286 
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all, 207 

all-, 354 

alle, 318 

allenfalls, 316 

allenthalben, 133 

allerlei, 272 

alles, 112 

allmachtig, 83 

allmahlich, 83, 126 

all right, 297 

Almosen, 140, 376 

Aloys(ius), 286 

alp (pi. elbe), O.H.G., 28 

Alpdriicken, 28 

als, 263, 349 f. 

Alsace, 52 
also, 263 

alt, 106, 132 
Alte (der), 295 
Altenburg, 187, 292 
Altenstadt, 292 
altfiant, 234 
Althaus, 287 
Althof, 287 
Altmeister, 284 
altnordisch, 35 
alttuom (O.H.G.), 247 
alweg, 128 
Ambach, 187 
ambaht (O.H.G.), 15 
Amberg, 287 
Amboss, 133, 191 
Ameise, 426 
Ammer, 193, 203 
Amsel, 7 

Amt, 15, 197 

an-, 258, 439 

an (prep.), 145 

an (O.H.G.), 171 

-ana, 202 

anbeissen, 258 

anbringen, 258 

-and, 288 

Andacht, 155, 199 

andanahti (Goth.), 13 

andawaurdi (Goth.), 13 

ander, 41, 98, 131, 166, 207, 344 

Andermatt, 187 

Andernach, 289 

anderthalb, 134, 189 

Andrews, 288 

andstandan (Goth.), 254 

anfangs, 181 

anfassen, 258 

angeblich, 155 

Angel, 203 

Angeln, 42 

angenehm, 249 


Anger, 192 
-anges, 48 n. 

Angesicht, 300 
Anglist(ik), 238 
angreifen, 258 
Angst, 305, 340 
Angstmeier, 240 
Angstschweiss, 436 
Anhangsel, 243 
anheimeln, 442 
anhero, 208 
Anker, 185, 266, 2g6f. 
anklagen, 324 
ankommen, 258 
Ankdmmling, 239 
Ankunft, 131, 245 
Anlass, 192 
‘Anlautsgesetz’, 118 
anlegen (das Gewehr), 258 
anmutig, 248 

Annaherungsvergleich, 350 
Annemarie, 286 
Annenkloster, 186 
anreden, 258 
anriihren, 258 
Anschrift, 278 

anst (O.H.G.; ansts, Goth.), 90, i6of. 

ant-, 82, 143, 257 

antfancnissa (O.H.G.), 242 

antfriston (O.H.G.), 137 

Antlitz, 128, J97, 254, 300 

Antonius, 286 

Antrag, 192 

Antwort, 146 

antworten, 224 

anpai, 98, 448 

An wait, 193 

anwesend, 228, 249 

anziinden, 258 

Apfel, 79, 264 

Apfelsine, 444 

apful, 79, 264 

apocope, 84 

apodosis, 347 

Apollonius, 288 

Appetit, 276 

April, 193 

apulder (O.E.), 79 

ar [arme] (O.H.G.), 253 

Arbeit, 199, 202, 307 

arbeiten, 444 

Arbeitung, 278 

Argwohn, 153 

-Sri (9.H.G.), 237 

Ariovistus, 72 

Arm, 191, 281 

armahairts (Goth.), 235 

armaherzi (O.H.G.), 268 
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armallh (O.H.G.), 142 
Armel, 193, 236 
Armenian, 7 
Armensiinderhemd, 83 
arming, 238 
Armut, 146, 203 
arn, erne, 189 
Arnold, 288 
arrow (E.), 17 
Arsch, 125, 154 
Art, 154, 182, 199, 422 
artig, 248 

arundi, arunti (O.H.G.), 

269 

arzat (O.H.G.), 145 
Arzt, 140, 192, 267 
ardr (O.N.), 16 
Aschersleben, 292 
asega (O.Fris.), 27 
Asgard, 29 
Assel, 203 
Ast, 6, 192, 231 
atajmi (Goth.), 13 
Atem, 156 
athematic, 104 
Athenienser, 237 
atmen, 214 

Attila (Goth.), 33, 236 
atzen, 79 
Au, 291 

audahafts (Goth.), 250 
Aue, 17 

auf, it if., 258, 315 
aufbliihen, 255 
aufbrechen, 258 
Aufbruch, 284 
aufbiigeln, 258 
auf der Walze, 293 
Aufenthalt, 192 
auferstehen, 268 
aufessen, 258 
aufifarben, 258 
aufheben, 258 
aufhoren, 301 
aufkaufen, 258 
aufkleben, 258 
aufkochen, 258 
aufmachen, 258 
aufpicken, 297 
aufrichten, 258 
aufsagen, 258 
aufschneiden, 258 
aufschreiben, 258 
aufsteigen, 258 
auftun, 258 
aufzahlen, 258 

Auge (ouga, O.H.G.), 46, 88, 90, 157, 
175, 184, 201, 281 
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Augsburg, 290 
August(in), 286, 288 
auhns (Goth.), 17 
aukan (Goth.), 72, 75 
aurochs, 279 
aus-, 257, 439 
ausarbeiten, 258 
ausbalgen, 257 
ausbedingen, 225 
ausbreiten, 258 
Ausdruck, 179 
Ausdriickung, 284 
Ausfuhr, 202 
ausfuhrlich, 83 
ausfiillen, 258 
ausgehen, 257, 261 
ausgleichen, 63, 224 
auskramen, 258 
auslosen, 284 
ausnutzen,258 
aussteigen, 257 
austrocknen, 258 
auswandern, 258 
Auswuchs, 192 
ausziehen, 258 
Auto, 278 

aventiure, 189, 200, 306 
awcpi (Goth.), 17 
awistr (Goth.), 17 
Axt, 134, 429 
Ayrer, 288 
az, 143 

baby, 274 
Bacenis, 289 
Bach, 287 

-bach (Katzbach), 291 
Backbord, 296 
backbrassen, 297 
Backer, 288 
Backfisch, 294 
Bachforelle, 83 
Backwerk, 245 
Bad, 187 
Badeker, 288 
baden, 301 
Baden, 187 
Baden-Baden, 290 
Badetuch, 142 
Bahn, 202 
Bahnsteig, 278 
bahuvrihi, 234 
Baier, 191, 287 
bairan (Goth.), 71, 76 
bairhts (Goth.), 140 
Baiuarii, 52 
Bajonett, 297 
Bake, 127, 297 
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Bakkalaureus, 272 
Balder, 286 
Baldrian, 128 
Balg, 159, 196 
Balken, 194 
Ballen, 194 
Ballon, 204 
Ballonsperre, 298 
Ballung, 284 
bait (M.H.G.), 382 
Balthasar, 288 
Balzer, 288 
Band, 74, 197, 231 
bang(e), 132, 209 
baniere (M.H.G.), 200 
banc, 48 n. 

Bankert, 240 
Bann, 185 
Banner, 154, 271 
Bannfiihrer, 284 
bar, 322 
Bar, 276 

-bar, 209, 246, 249 f. 
bar, 154 
barbein, 235 
Bardengau, 41 
barditus, 25 
Bardowieck, 41 
barfuss, 154 

barhoubet (M.H.G.), 235 
barmherzig, 268 f. 
barn, 283 
Barren, 194 
barrow (E.), 69 
Barsch, 125, 191 
Bart, 154, 192, 422 
Bartels, 287 
bartoht (M.H.G.), 248 
Basel, 290 
Bass, 192 
Bastard, 240 
‘Bastarda’, 417 
Bat(w)ulf, 142 
Batzen, 194 
Bau, 181, 191 
bauan (Goth.), I3n. 
Bauch, 192 
bauchlings, 262 
Baudihillia, 29 
bauen, 33, 38f., 128, 281 
Bauer, 146, 200 
Baum, 180, 192 
Baumgarten, 146 
Baumwolle, 146 
baurisch, 146 
Bausch, 192 
baud’s (Goth.), 281 
Bavarians, 52 


Bayeux, 44 

B.D.M., 284 

be-, 82, 144, 439 

Beamte(te), 224, 318 

Becher, 181, 265 

Bechlaren, 287 

-beck (Wandsbeck), 291 

Becken, 181 

Becker, 288 

Bedarfsstellung, 355 

bedaz, 144 

bedding (E.), 243 

Bede, 29 

bedeutend, 249 

‘Bedeutungswandel’, 285, 299 

bedingt, 225 

bediu, 144 

bedtirfen, 323 

beerdigen, 252 

Beere, 188, 203 

Beethoven, 287 

befehlen, 140, 145, 218, 429 

beflugeln, 253 

Begehr, 200 

beggaert (Middle Du.), 240 
begge (N.), 33 
Begierde, 154, 245 
beginnen, 219 
beglaubigen, 252 
begleiten, 146 
begniigen, 146 
begrilfiich, 277 
behende, 144, 246 
Behorde, 245 
Behrens, 287 
Behrenson, 287 
bei-, I43f. 

Beichte, 156, 189, 199, 202, 

268 

beide, 33, 138 
beidenthalben, 133 
beilegen, 259 
beiliegen, 259 
beimischen, 259 
beipflichten, 259 
beispringen, 259 
beissen, 281, 426 
beistehen, 259 
bekehren, 268 
beklagen, 253 
bekommen, 440 
Bengel, 204, 302 
Benrath, 292 
Beppo, 286 
bequeath, 62 
bequem, 249 

beran (O.H.G.), 78, 87, 100, 104k 
135 . 156 
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Berchthold, 285 
beredt, 224 
‘ Bereichskasus89 
Berg, 117, 287, 291 
-berg, 291 
bergan, 262 
Berger, 287 
Bergfex, 429 
Berghaupten, 198 
Bergholunder, 83 
berhaft (O.H.G.), 142 
beraht (O.H.G.), 140 
Berlin, 290 
Berliner, 248 
Bernhard, 240 
bersten, 220 
Bertram, 191 
‘Berufssprachen’, 292 
berusjos (Goth.), 106 
Besan, I30n. 
bescheiden, 221, 249 
Bescheidenheit, 246 
Bescherung, 301 
beschieden, 249 
beschmutzen, 253 
beschuldigen, 324 
Beschwerde, 245 

Besen, 130, 140, I7gf., 193, 206, 294 

Besitzfall, 277 

besonnen, 249 

bespritzen, 253 

besser, 97 

bessern, 251 

Bestandigkeit, 301 

best(e), 97, 262 

Bestie (blonde), 284 

Bestimmungswort, 291 

betahus, betohus (O.H.G.), 142, 234 

betalle (Instr.), 130, 208 

bete, 184 

beten, 154 

betohus (O.H.G.), 234 
Betrag, 192 
Betrubnis, 199 
Bett, 187, ig6f., 201 
Bettelei, 241 
Bettler, 237 
bevor, 348 
bewaffnen, 253 
bewahren, 224 
bewandt, 224 
bewegbar, 250 
bewegen, 213 
beweglich, 250 
Beweglichkeit, 301 
beweinen, 253 
Bewertung, 244 
bewusst, 323 


Bewusstsein, 241 
be33iro (O.H.G.), 97, 142 
bi-language, 294 

bieder (bitherbi, O.H.G.), 82, 116, 
.283, 305 

Biedermeier, 240, 305 

biegen, 79, 116, 135, 154, 171, 2i3ff. 

biegsam, 250 

Biene, 203, 444 

Bier, 26, 282 

Biest, 282 

Biete, 297 

bieten, 80, 139, 154, i67f., 231, 237 

Bild, 82, 187, ig6f. 

bilden, 273 

Bildner, 237 

biliban (O.H.G.), 251 

Bill, 274 

Billett, 204, 278 

billig, 126 

Bilse, 124 

Bims(stein), 126 

bin, cf. sein 

Binde, 74 

binden, 74, 98f., 132, 135, 2i2ff., 219, 

231 

Bindewort, 277 
Bindfaden, 444 
Bingen, 290 

biocherin (O.H.G.), 137 
Birne, 126, 136, 184 
birschen, 125 
bis, 348 

Bischof, 192, 268 
Biss, 158, 191, 426 
Bissen, 194 
Bistum, 247 
bit (mit), 130 m 
bitherve, 116 
Bitte, 340 

bitten, 101, 167m, 2i5f., 340 

bitter, 249 

Bitterkeit, 246 

bitterlich, 262 

blackberry (E.), 232 

blackbird (E.), 232 

blakhol, 46 

Blamage, 241, 274 

blanc, 48m 

Blankenese, 83 

Blasien, St, 187 

blass, 426 

Blatt, 153, 195, 201 
Blatter, 156 
blattern, 251 
blau, n 6, 128, 264 
blauen, 219 
Blaufuss, 235 
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Blaustrumpf, 283 
blechen, 295 
Blei, 264 
bleiben, 39, 135, 146, 155, 319 
bleich, 249 
bleiern, 248 
blenden, 224 
bleu, 4811. 

blickezzen (O.H.G.), 252, 429 

blide (M.H.G.), 381 

blind, 95, 132, 141, 164, 175, 262 

blindlings, 262 

Blindschleiche, 203 

blinzeln, 133 

blinzen, 133 

blir (Norw.), 335 

blissom, 47 

Blitz, 133, 193 

blitzen, 252 

bliuwen (M.H.G.), 217 
Block, 192 
bloken, 127 
bloss, 426 

blotinassus (Goth.), 242 

bliihen, 172, 223 

Blume, 203 

Blut und Eisen, 284 

blutarm, 82 

Bliite, 202 

Blutstropfen, 181 

Bock, 70, 192, 295 

bdckeln, 252 

Bocklin, 287 

Boden, 130, 192 

Bodenmannschaft, 298 

Bogen, 74, 179, '94 

Bohmen (Bai-haim), 187 

bokareis (Goth.), 237 

-bold, 240 

Boiler, 154 

Bolzen, 195 

Boot, 127, 274 

Bord, 132, 296 

-born (Paderborn), 291 

Bornholm, 33 

Borse, 154, 298 

Borste, 182, 202 

Borte, 203 

bose, 209, 305 

Bosewicht, 195 

Bosheit, 246 

Botaniker, 238 

botascaf (O.H.G.), 142 

Bote, 136, 141, 146, 179, 231, 236, 376 

Botin, 239 

Bottcher, 288 

Bottich, 126, 191, 266, 282 
bougen (M.H.G.), 74 


bough (E.), 63 

boumach (O.H.G.), 188 

bow (E.), 63 

Bowie, 274 

Box, 274 

boxen, 274 

Boykott, 274 

Brackwater, 41 

braid (E.), 74 

Brand, 192, 285 

braten, 281 

Braten, 194, 281 

Brauch, 192 

Braue, 128, 188 

brauen, 33, 149, 219 

Braun, 288 

braunlich, 249 

Braunschweig, 290 

Braut, 198, 304 

Brautbett, 304 

Brauterich, 240 

Brautigam, 145, 193, 198, 304 

Brautkauf, 17 

Brautlauf, 18, 142 

Brautnacht, 304 

Brautraub, 17 

brav, 273 

brechen, 112, 153, 2i5f. 

‘Brechung’, 135?. 

breeches (E.) (Bruch, H.G.), 16, 

Bregen, 41 

Bregenz, 290 

breit, 281 

Breite, 245 

breiten, 70 

breitspurig, 232 

Breitspurigkeit, 233 

brennen, 119, 135, 223f., 250 

Brenner, 238 

Breslau, 290 

Brett, 153 

bridge (E.), 6 

Brief, 151, 191, 267 

Brigg, 297 

bright (£.), 130 

bringen, 63, 155, 223f., 281 

briss, 47 

Brocken, 194, 298 
Brockes, 287 
Brockhaus, 287 
brode, 70 
Brodem, 130 
Brombeere, 156 
-bronn (Heilbronn), 291 
Brosame, 140, 444 
Brot, 281 

bropar (Goth.), 71, 448 
-bruch (Wildenbruch), 291 
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-briick, 187 
Briicke, 137, 184 

Bruder, 71,116, 119, 151,156^,159^, 
179 . 190. 281 
Briiderchen, 144 
Bruderschaft, 247 
Brugge, 127 
-briihl, 291 
brun, 48 n. 

Brunhild, 27, 186 
Briinig and Briining, 131 
Briinne, 27 
brunnekresso, 142 
Brunnen, 1946 
Brunnquell, 195 
Brunst, 241 
bruoh (O.H.G.), 72 
Brust, 130, 161, 183, 198 
Brut, 202 

brutlouft (O.H.G.), 18, 142 

brygge (N.), 33 

Bub, 302 

Buch, 157 

Buche, 18 

Bucherei, 241 

Buchhorn, 291 

Biichse, 267 

Buchstabe, 183 

buchstabieren, 252 

Bucht, 199, 202 

Buckelorum, 295 

biicken, 79 

Biiffler, 295 

Bug, 296 

bugan (O.E.), 100 
bugeln, 444 
bugjan (Goth.), 298 
Bugspriet, 127 
‘ Buhnensprache’, 114, 125 
buhurdieren (M.H.G.), 272 
buhurt (M.H.G.), 271 
Bumerang, 276 
bummeln, 295 
Bund, 74, 192, 231 
Bunker, 298 
bunt, 126 
Bunter, 280 

buoz (O.H.G.), 87, 189 
-burg, 187, 285, 292 
Burg, 88f., 161, 180, 183, 190, 199, 
202, 236 
Burge, 235 
Burger, 237 
burrow, 36 
Burschenschaft, 294 
‘ Burschensprache’, 294 
burschikos, 295 
Busch, 192 


-busch, 291 
Biischel, 236 

Busen, 130, 156, 185, 192, 283 
Busse, 268, 305, 426 
biissen, 323 
Butjadingen, 456 
Buttel, 231 
bygge (Norw.), 33 

cakes (Keks), 204, 274 
calf, 66 
canif, 48 n. 
canunih, 267 
Capitalis, 402 
cast, 37 
Cellist, 238 
chaiselongue, 278 
chance, 50 
Charlottenburg, 291 
chartern, 297 
Chatti, 47, 428 
Chattuarii, 43 
Chauffeur, 278 
cheapjack (E.), 240 
Chef, 204 
Chemiker, 238 

-chen, 179, 187, 197, 236, 367 
chimeinidh (O.H.G.) ,‘Gemeinde’ 87 
chindiliu (O.H.G.), 141, I58f., 187 
Chinese(r), 238 
choisir, 48 n. 

Chor, 198 

chrisamo (O.H.G.), 140 
Christ, 191 
Christenheit, 246 
Christentum, 247 
Christian, 286 
Chronik, 272 
church (E.), 57 
chussiu (U.G.), 159 
circular, 445 
Claus, 288 
Clearing-house, 274 
clet, 36 

clever (E.), 165 
Closs, 288 
clothing (E.), 243 
Clown, 274 
cluoc, 381 

cnuosal (O.H.G.), 243 
cobalt, 280 
Cologne, 290 
comitatus, 25 
Constantin, 187 
corker (E.), 238 
Cornelius, 288 
Corvey, 290 
Coupon, 204 
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couth (E.), 103 
crawlen, kraulen, 274 


cud (E.), 47 
curds (E.), 47 


Curtius, 288 


Cut(away), 274 


da, 129 
Dach, 187 
Dachs, 191 

dagafrist (O.H.G.), 142 
dagen (O.H.G.), 13 
daha (O.H.G.), 122 
daheim, go, 262, 442 
dahin, 440 
Dalian, 53 
Dalles, 293 
Dame, 273 
damit, 325 
Damm, 127, 192 
-damm, 292 
Dampf, 127, 192 
Dane, 38, 191 
dann, 262 
danne, 351 
danser, 48 n. 

Danuvius, 72 
dar, 129, 262 
darbei, 129 
darben, 62 
dare (E.), cf. turren 
darinne (M.H.G.), 129 
dark (E.), 69 
darlegen, 129 
Darm, 192 
Darmstadt, 291 
darstellen, 129 
Dasein, 241 
dass, 351 
Dauer, 202 
dauerhaft, 250 
Dauerhaftigkeit, 246 
dauern, 127 
daug (Goth.), 103 
Daumen, 194 
Daune, 127 
David, 286 
-de, 245 
Dechant, 134 
Deck, 296 

decken, 170, 281, 427 
deep (E.), 65 
Degen, 381 
dehein, 163, 344 
‘Dehnstufe’, 73 
-deich, 292 
Deich, 127 


Deichsel, 17 
dek (Eastfal.), 366 
Demut, 231, 267 
denkbar, 250 
denken, 155, 223 f., 323 
denn, 349 ff. 

Dentist, 238 

der, die, das, des, der, dem..., 94, 
112, 162, 164, 2o6ff., 281 

‘Derbheit’, 301 
derentwegen, 133 
derer, 207 

derk/therke (M.E.), dark (E.), 69 
dero (M.H.G.), 207 

des, 207 
deshalb, 207 
dessentwegen, 133 
desto, 208, 351 
deswegen, 207 

deutsch, 31,122,127,144,248,287,374 

Deutschkunde, 439 

Deutz, 290 

Devadatta, 285 

di (L.G.), 366 

diabaulus (Goth.) 268 

Diakonus, 267 

dicht, 155, 209 

dichten, 127, 267 

dichterisch, 248, 277 

Dichtersprache, 379, 382, 388 

dick, 209 

dicke Bertha, 300 

dicke Luft, 298, 300 

Dickicht, 134, 188, 24 

Dieb, 139 

diebisch, 248 

Diebstahl, 199 

diech (M.H.G.), 283 

dienen, 231, 282, 325 

Dienst, 231, 282 

Dienstag, 30 

Dienstmadchen, 304 

Dienstmann, 240 

Dierks, 288 

dieser, 93f., 163, 208 

diet (M.H.G.), 283, 374 

Dietrich, 240, 288 

dietsc, 398 

dieweil, 348, 350 

digan (Goth.), 17 

dik (Eastfal.), 366 

dilegian (O.E.), 269 

Dilettant, 238 

dinarisch, 53 

Diner, 277 

Ding, 152, 197, 307 

dingen, 225 

Dingwort, 277 
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diohbruoh (O.H.G.), 233 
Direx, 295 
Dime, 155, 304 
dirre (M.H.G.), 208 
diskret, 277 
disputieren, 252 
Distel, 203 
dithe (E.), 47 
Dittmar, 285 
diu (Instr.), 91 
diupif>a (Goth.), 245 
diuwe (M.H.G.), 188 
Dividende, 298 
diz (M.H.G.), 208 
doch, 445 f. 

Docht, 127, 191 
Dock, 274 

docken, aus-, (ein-), 274 
dogga, 63 
Dogge, 127 
Dohle, 127, 153 
Dolch, 270 
Dolde, 127, 203 
dolen (O.H.G.), 71, 223 
Dolmetsch, 269 
Dom, 127 

Donar (O.H.G.), 29, 136 

Donau, 127, 289 

Donauworth, 291 

Donner, 120, 154 

Donnerstag, 30 

doppelt, 127, 134 

Dorf, 152, 158, 187 

-dorf, 187, 292 

Dorn, 158, 191, 201 

Dornach, dornahi (O.H.G.), 244 

dorper (M.H.G.), 133, 381 

dorperheit (M.H.G.), 246 

dorperie, 271 

dorren, 283 

Dorsch, 127, 296 

dort, 262 

dorthin, 440 

Dotter, 127, 193 

douwen (O.H.G.), 170 

Drache(n), 127, 194, 265 

Dragoner, 2g7 

Drahthaarterrier, 274 

Drangsal, 199, 242 

draiihtinassus (Goth.), 242 

drehen, 172 

Dreher, 241 

Drehtiir, 234 

drei, 61, 166, 211 

Dreibord, 297 

Dreifuss, 235 

‘Dreimorengesetz’, 77 

Dreizack, 194 


dreschen, 130, 220 

Dresden, 290 

Dress, 274 

Drews, 288 

Drifter, 297 

dritt(e), 98, 166 

Drohne, 127, 203 

Drossel, 127, 200 

drostolos (O.H.G.), 142 

drouwe (M.H.G.), 188 

Druck, 179 

Druckeberger, 240 

Druckersprache, 389 

Drude, 127 

druoan, 172 

Druse, 202 

drusen, 41 

dryht (O.E.), 27 

dryhten (O.E.), 27 

du, dich, dein, deiner, dir, dein (Poss.) 

92f., 162, 205, 281 
Dudo, 285 
Duellant, 238 
Duft, 127 
duftig, 441 
Duisburg, 290 
Dukaten, 194 
Dukdalben, 297 
dulden, 132 
dult, 269 

dumm, 127, 132, 152, 281 
dummdreist, 234 
dunkel, 127, 441 
diinken, 223 
dtinn, 160 
Dunst, 127 
durch, 140 
durcharbeiten, 239 
durchkampfen, 259 
Durchlaucht, 224, 443 
durchleuchten, 443 
durchlochem, 251 
durchliigen (sich), 259 
durchrasseln, 295 
durchreisen, 259 
durchsitzen, 259 
durchsiissen, 259 

dtirfen, 62, 103,120,171, 227,333, 341 

duriwart (O.H.G.), 142 

dursten, 148 

Diisseldorf, 291 

duster, 441 

-du]? (Goth.), 13 

Dutch, 49 

Dutzend, 127, 134 

duzen, 252 

dweorg (O.E.), cf. Zwerg 
D-Zug, 284 
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e (O.H.G.), 129 
-e, 239 
eat (E.), 65 
ebanmazi (O.H.G.), 250 
Ebbe, 126 
Ebbo, 285 
eben, 154, 445 
ebenbilde, 282 
Eberhard, 288 
Ebers, 287 
Ebert, 288, 313 
echt, 123, 138, 155 
Ecke, 127 

ecke (M.H.G.), 381 

ecso (O.S.), egesa (O.E.), 

edel, 137, 209 

edeling (M.H.G.), 238 

egg (E. and N.), 33, 37 

Egge (egida, O.H.G.), 7 . 

eggen, 16 

ehe, 146, 348 

Ehefrau, 303 

eher, 146 

ehern, 17 

Ehre, 146 

eht (O.H.G.), 138 

-eht, 144, 249 

ehu (O.S.), ‘horse’, 235 

-ei, 202, 241, 244 

Ei, 33, 428 

Eiche, 182, 199, 202 

Eichel, 145, 184, 236 

Eidam, 130 

Eider, 42 

Eifel, 307 

eigan, eigun, eigut (O.H.I 
Eigenheit, 247 
Eigenname, 284 
Eigenschaft, 247 
Eigenschaftswort, 277 
eigen tlich, 133 
Eigentum, 247 
Eilert, 286 
Eimer, 131, 265 
ein, 165, 312 
ein-, 258 

Einbahnstrasse, 234 
Einbildung, 244 
Eindruck, 179 
ein(er), 165, 207, 210 
einfalt, 166 
Einfamilienhaus, 284 
einfassen, 259 
einfrieren, 259 
Einfuhr, 202 
eingabeln, 259 
eingedenk, 323 
eingemeinden, 259 


106 


69, 127 


•)» 171 


einheitlich, 249 
* Einheitsdruck ’ 83 
Einhorn, 235 
einige, 318 
einluzze, 166 
einnebeln, 259 
einnissi (O.H.G.), 242 
Einode, 203 
Einodenhofe, 52 
Einsatz, 284 

‘ Einschachtelung389, 445 
einschlafen, 255 
einschreiben, 278 
Einsicht, 283 
einsparen, 259 
eintrocknen, 258 
Einwand, 192 
‘Einzelhof’, 26 
einzig, 124 
Eisen, 15, 264 
Eisenbahn, 275 
Eitel Friedrich, 286 n. 

Ekel, 127, 156 

-el, 187, 191, 203, 369 

Elbe, 38, 289 

Elend, 197 

elf, 155 

Elf, 28 

elfeld (Gaunersprache), 294 
Elias, 286 
Elisabeth, 286 
elk, 279 

ellen (M.H.G.), 381 
ellentrich, 382 
-ein, 237, 251 
Elsass-Lothringen, 234 
Else, 186 
Elster, 155, 184 
emiceio (O.H.G.), 116 
empfangen, 133, 427 
empfehlen, 133 
empfinden, 133, 442 
empor, 131, 154 
Ems, 289 


en-, 344 

-en, 144, 187, 191, iggf., 203, 207, 369 
Ende, 196, 201 
enden, 224 
Enders, 288 

endidago (O.H.G.), 142 
eng, 67, 132, 209 
Engel, 181, 185, 268, 287 
-enges, 48 n. 

Englischmann, 297 

enihc (O.H.G.), 138 

enis (O.H.G.), 138 

enk (Bavarian), 93, 205, 371, 380 

enker, 205, 380 
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ens, 315 

ent-, 82, 232, 257 
entarten, 255 
entbalgen, 257 
entbehren, 218 
entbieten, 255 
entbinden, 255 
entblattern, 255 
entbrennen, 255 
Ente, 199, 202 
enteignen, 255 
Enterich, 193, 240 
entflammen, 255 
entfuhren, 255 
entgasen, 232 
entgegen-, 257, 283 
entgelten, 255 
enthaaren, 255 
enthaupten, 255 
entlaufen, 255 
entlausen, 251 
entnehmen, 255 
entriimpeln, 255 
cntschieden, 262 
entschlummern, 255 
entsprechen, 325 
entweder, 346 
entziickend, 249, 262 
entzunden, 225 
enz (Bavarian), 28 
Enzian, 129 
eorlscipe (O.E.), 247 
eoten (O.E.), 28 
6pargner, 48 n. 

Eppich, 125 
Equipage, 277 
er-, 82, 143 

-er (Compar.), -iro, -oro, 96 

-er, 187, 191, 203, 239, 241, 249, 257, 
284, 361 

er, ihn, sein, seiner, sein (Poss.), 93b, 
109, 1 54 . >62, i6 4 . 205 
Erbarmen, 241 
Erbe, 15, 196, 235 
erben, 320 
erbetteln, 253 
erbitten, 253 
Erbitterung, 244 
erblassen, 253 
erbliihen, 255 
erbrechen, 253 
Erbse, 202, 264, 426 
Erchtag, 269 
erdbiba (O.H.G.), 142 
Erde, 154, 184, 198 
Erdenrund, 198 
erdhus (O.H.G.), 233 
erdichten, 254 


Erdmannchen, 28 
Erdteil, 439 
erfassen, 253 
Erfolg, 192 
erfrieren, 253 
ergotzen, 152 
erhaben, 249 
erhangen, 253 
erheben, 255 
Erhorung, 244 
-erich, 240 
erinnern, 254, 395 
Erkenntnis (f.), 199, 242 
Erkenntnis (n.), 242 
erklaren, 325 
erklettern, 253 
erkranken, 253 
Erlach, 244 
Erlass, 179 
erlauben, 253 
erlaucht, 224, 443 
erleuchtet, 443 
erliegen, 253 
-ern, 248, 251 
Emte, 132 
emten, 284 
ernust (O.H.G.), 136 
erobern, 395 
erortern, 251 
erpinomo (O.H.G.), 233 
erschallen, 220 
erscheinen, 254 
erschiessen, 253 
ersitzen, 253 
erst, 98, 155, 166 
ertrinken, 254 
erwahnen, 323 
Erz, 264 
erzahlen, 325 
erziehen, 305 
es (genitive), 112, 206 
-es, 239b 
-esch, 144 
Esche, 202 
Esel, 265 
-esse, 239 

essen, 65, 71, 79, 135, 140, 2i6f., 300, 
323 . 425 
Essen, 241 
Essig, 126, 265 
Esslingen, 292 

-est (Superl.), -isto, -osto, 96b 

Estrich, 266 

etliche, 163 

Etzel, 186 

eu (O.S.), 93 

euch, 93, 204 

euer, 93 
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euich (O.H.G.), 139 
Eule, 188 
Evangelist, 238 
ewarto (O.H.G.), 27 
ewe (E.), 17 
ewig, 116 
Ewigkeit, 246, 301 
Exemplar, qoi 
Extemporal, 201 
‘extrusive’ compound, 234 
Exzeptivsatz, 353 
ez (M.H.G.), 205, 380 

f a (N.), 331 
Fabel, 272 
Faber, 272, 288 
Fachwerk, 27 
Fackel, 266 
Facsimile, 204 
Faden, 130, 154, 192 
fahig, 248 
fahl, 165 
Fahne, 203 
Fahnrich, 130 

fahren, 155, i67f., 171, 213, 251 

Fahrkarte, 278 

Fahrschein, 27.8 

Fahrt, 132, 199, 203 

Fahrte, 203 

faihido, 102 

fairguni (Goth.), 68, 289 
Faktor, 279 
falb, 165 

faldastol (Franc.), 48 n. 

Falian, 53 
‘falisch’, 43 
Falle, 295 

fallen, 70, 2i5f., 281 
fallen, 224 
falls, 134, 352 
Fallschirm, 234 
falo (O.H.G.), 127 
falsch, 271 
falten, 120 
faltig, 166 

fangen, 39,120,155,167,221,225,281 

Fanny, 286 

Farbe, 128 

farben, 223 

farbig, 165 

farh (O.S.), ‘farrow’, 69, 71 

Farmer, 288 

Farse, 282, 292 

Faser, 154 

Fass, 112, 426 

Fassbinder, 288 

fast, 209 

fasten, 268 


father (E.), 7of., 136 
faulenzen, 252 
fauteuil, 48 n. 
fauve, 48 n. 

Faxen, 429 
fechten, 220 
Feder, 202, 275, 300 
Fehde, 245, 283, 428 
Fehler, 238 
Feier, 376 
feiern, 214 
Feiertag, 267 
feig, 3°5 
Feige, 266 
feil, 252, 298 
feilen (M.H.G.), 252 
feilschen, 252 
fein, 271 

Feind, 105, 132 144, 156, 428 

■fold, 38, 187, 291 

‘Feldgraswirtschaft’, 25 

Feldkirch, 291 

Feldspat, 280 

Fell, 61 

Fels, 183, 195 

Felsen, 195 

Fenster, 179 

fera (O.H.G.), 138 

Ferber, 288 

Ferge, 129, 428 

Ferkel, 69 

fern (ferro, O.H.G.), 70 

fernmiindlich, 278 

Fernsprecher, 278, 439 

Ferse, 125, 188, 202 

fertig, 154 

fesch, 274 

Fessel, 203 

fest, 209, 246, 252 

festigen, 252 

feststellen, 436 

fett, 127, 444 

fettah (O.H.G.), 121 

Fetzen, 194 

Feuchtwangen, 291 

feudum (Med. Lat.), 48 n. 

Feuer, 6, 146, 276 

few (E.), 165 

Fibel, 133 

Fichte, 155 

fidel, 295 

Fidibus, 295 

fidwor (Goth.), 34 

Fiedel, 184, 298 

field-grey (E.), 280 

Fifeldor, 42 

figgragul)? (Goth.), 235 
fihu (O.H.G.), 158, 197 
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filia hospitalis, 294 

Film, 204, 274 

Fimmilena, 29 

linden, 120, 212, 2igf., 222 

Findling, 238 

Finger, 63, 132, 186 

Fink(enschaft), 200, 294 

Finnen, 71 

Finnish, 32 

finster, 441 

firahim (O.H.G.), 140 
Firn, 283 
Firnis(s), 271 
firstantnissi, 242 
Fisch, 13, 71, 180 
fischen, 251 
fischenzen, 252 
Fischer, 237 
Fischotter, 203 
Fittich, 121, 126 
fix, 246 

fjandskapr (O.N.), 247 
fjordr (O.N.), 12 
Fiaden, 194 
Flagge, 127 
Flak, 298 
Flasche, 266 
flattern, 251 
Flaum, 199, 266 
flechten, 17, 220 
Fleck, 70, 183, 195 
Flecken, 195 
fleckig, 248 
fleeting (E.), 47 
Flegel, 266 
flehen, 225 
flehentlich, 133, 249 
Fleisch, 428 

Fleischmengergasse, 265 
Fleming, 287 
Flemish, 50 
fletschen, 125 
Flicken, ig4 
fliegen, 135, 218 

fliehen (fliohan, O.H.G.), 39, 121, 21 

fliessen, 156, 218 

Flirt, 274 

Flitter, 203 

Flocke, 70, 266 

flodus (Goth.), 71, 160 

flogaron (O.H.G.), 251 

Floh, 192 

flokan,102 

flooring (E.), 243 

Floss, 198 

Flote, 298 

flott, 127 

Flucht, 241 


Flug, 155 
Flugel, 298 
fliigge, 127 
flogs, 134, 181, 429 
Flunder, 203 
Flur, 199 

Flut, 138, 199, 202 
Fohre, 429 
Fohn, 283 
folgen, 331 
folgsam, 250 
for, 143 

for (O.H.G.), 138 
forasaga (O.H.G.), 237 
forasago (O.H.G.), 237, 268, 376 
fordern, 130, 223 
Forelle, 83, 130 
forka (O.H.G.), 266 
forlovelse (N.), 243 
Form, 274 
formantia, 232 
forskon (O.H.G.), 123 
Forst, 201 
-forst, 291 
fort, 426 
fortwahrend, 83 
fotubaiird (Goth.), 82, 235 
fotus (Goth.), 65 
Fracht, 199, 298 
fragen, 225, 301, 321, 323 
‘Fragesatz’, 308 
fraglich, 249 
frais, 48 n. 
frameae, 25 
Frankel, 287 

Franken, 122, 187, 194, 313 
Frankfurt, 292 
frankisch, 47 If. 

Franz Josef, 286 
Fratz, 301 
Frau, 182, 303, 423 
Frau (Gemahlin, Mutter), 443 
Frau (Ehe-, Haus-, Putz-), 303 
Frauchen, 237 
3 Frauenbewegung, 303 
Frauenzimmer, 301 
Fraulein, 204, 237 
Freckenhorst, 291 

frei, 15, 129, 149 
Freiheit, 246 
Freilassung, 232 
freilich, 262, 446 
Freitag, 30, 129 
fremd, 152, 165 
frenkisg (O.H.G.), 248, 375 
fressa (O.H.G.), 266 
fressen, 255 
Freude, 245 
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freuen (sich), 170, 324 
Freund, 149, 156, 160, 239 
freundlich, 142 
Frevel, 137, 147, 200 
Freyja, 2g 
Freytag, 289 
Friagabi, 29 
Friaul, 10 

fridusam (O.H.G.), 142, 236, 250 
Friede, 158, 185^, 194, 422 
friedliebend, 195 
Friedrich, 285F. 

Friedrichshafen, 291 
frieren, 120, 219, 222 
Friese, 191 
Friesen, 45 
Frings, 288 
frisch, 130 
Friseur, 274 
Frisians, 45 ff. 

Frist, 199 
frogga, 63 
froh, 165, 322 
frohlocken, 83 
fromm, 120, 153, 155 
Frosch, 192 
frostig, 248 
Frucht, 266 
fruchtbar, 249 
friih, 209 
fruma (Goth.), 98 
fruma (O.H.G.), 136 
fruote (M.H.G.), 382 
Fruote, 186 
Fuchs, 288, 294 
Fugenvokal, 235 
fugl (O.N.), 64 
Fuhre, 202 
fuhren, 251 
Fiihrer, 278, 284 
Fuhrerprinzip, 284 
fullen, 251, 426 
Fiillen, 236 
Fiillsel, 243 

fiinf, 40f., 66, 109, 131, 152, 211 
funfzig, 122 

funig (Geheimsprache), 294 
Funke(n), 194 
Funktion, 279 
fiirbass, 426 
Furche, 202 
Fiirchtegott, 286 
furchten, 130, 223F, 325 
fiirchterlich, 249 
Fiirst (O.H.G. furisto), 190 
Furt, 182, 199 
-furt, 187, 292 
Fiirwort, 277, 365 


Ful 3 , 89, 158, 281, 426 
FuBstapfe, 203 
Futter, 156, 251 

ga-, 143, 244, 254 
Gabe, 231 
gach, 209 

gadars (Goth.), 103 
-gaden, 130 
gaffen, 126 
gafregin, 116 
gaggam (Goth.), 100 
gagner, 48 n. 

gahen (M.H.G.), 223, 283 

gai, 48n. 

gaien, 116 

gaits (Goth.), 17 

galan (Goth.), ‘to sing’, 28, 63 

galant, 273 

Galgen, 194 

gallbotts (E.), 47 

gam&ins (Goth.), ‘gemein’, 13 

gaman (Goth.), 103 

gamot (Goth.), 103 

ganah (Goth.), 103 

Gang, 192 

gang und gabe, 249 

Gans, 40 f., 281 

Gansehaut, 198 

Ganseklein, 236 

Ganserich, 240 

ganta, 279 

ganzlich, 262 

gar, 39, 128 

garawi (O.H.G.), 140 

Garbe, 282 

-gard, 285 

Gardine, 126 

garen, 120, 213, 222 

Garten, 132, 194 

Gartner, 146, 237, 288 

Garulf (O.H.G.), 128 

garwita, 137 

garzun (M.H.G.), 146, 271 
Gas, 232 
gasig, 232 

gassatim laufen, 295 
Gasse, 425 

Gast, 71, 77f., 88ff., 114, 147, 159, 
161, 173, 179, 185, 342 
gastigojps (Goth.), 235 
‘Gastworter’, 276 
gater, 48 n. 
gatlich, 283 
Gatscho, 293 
Gatte, 305 
Gattin, 239 
Gau, 283^ 
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Gaukelei, 241 

Gaul, 192 

Gaumen, 194 

Gauner, 293 

‘Gaunersprache’, 292 

ge-, 82, 241, 254 

geba (O.H.G.), 78f., 89, 174 

Gebarde, 245 

gebaren, 218 

gebe (M.H.G.), 189 

Gebefall, 277 

gebehart (M.H.G.), 240 

Gebeine, 244 

geben, 33, 116, n8ff., 135, 155, 167, 
2i2ff., 2i5f., 226, 231, 325 
Gebilde, 196 
gebildet, 249 
Gebirge, 196, 244 
Geblase, 196, 244 
Gebrauch, 192 
Gebriider, 244 
Gebriill(e), 241 
gebur (M.H.G.), 183 
Geburt, 132, 154, 199, 202 
gebiirtig, 154 
Geek, 190 

Gedanke, 185, 194, 282 
gedanklich, 277 
gedeihen, 120, 222, 225 
gedenken, 323 
gediegen, 120, 249 
Gedudel, 196 
Geduld, 132 
geduldig, 132 
geehrt, 300 
Gefahre, 196 
gefahrlich, 249 
Gefahrte, 235 
Gefallen, 194 
gefallen, 301 
Gefangener, 145 
Gefangnis, 146 
Gefilde, 196, 244 
Gefluche, 196 
gefliigelte Worte, 276 
Gefreiter, 2g7, 302 
gefrieren, 219, 254 
Gefilge, 196 
‘Gefiihlswert’, 300 
gegen-, 257 
gegen, 116, 380 
Gegend, 203 
Gegenfiissler, 237 
‘ Gegensatzdruck’, 83 
gegenwartig, 250 
gegenzeichnen, 257 
Gegreine, 196 
Geheimsprachen, 2938 


gehen, 104, 116, 120, 146, 155, 169, 
229f., 244, 281, 440 
Gehor, 196 
gehorchen, 254, 325 
gehoren, 254, 325 
Gehorsam, 199, 245 
gehorsam, 250, 44311. 
gehren, 245 

gehunde (M.H.G.), 244 

Geier, 146 

Geige, 298 

Geisel, 203 

Geiss, 17 

Geissel, 426 

Geist, 195, 441 

geistesgeschichtlich, 439 

geisteswissenschaftlich, 439 

Geistlichkeit, 246 

geit, 226 

Geiz, 180 

Geklage, 196 

Geklapper, ig6 

Gelage, 196 

gelahrt, cf. gelehrt 

gelangen, 254 

Gelaufe, 241 

gelb, 128, 165 

gelbloht (M.H.G.), 248 

Geld, 132, 298 

Gelegenheit, 246, 340 

gelegentlich, 133 

gelehrt, 249 

geleit, 148 

Geleitsbrief, 298 

gelich, 323 

gelingen, 254, 324 

gellen, 220 

gelten, 132 

Gemahl, 193, 428 

Gemahlin, 239 

Gemalde, 244 

gemein, 13 

Gemeinde, 87, 145, 245 
Gemeindeutsch, 151, 387 
‘gemeingerraanisch’, 3 m. 
gemeit (M.H.G.), 382 
Gerniit, ig6f., 441 
gemutlich, 283, 441 
Genauigkeit, 246 
genehm, 249 
General-Capitan, 297 
General-Oberst, 297 
genesen, 120, 213, 218, 222, 323 
geneven (M.H.G.), 244 
genieren (sich), 277 
geniessen, 156, 218 
Genosse, I56f., 182 
gensinklin, 236 
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Gent, 274 
Genueser, 238 


genug, 137, 146, 301 

geol (O.E.), 30 

Georgi, 287 

Gepidae, 34 

Geplapper, 196 

ger (M.H.G.), 183, 285, 381 

gerade, 91, 146 


geraten, 440 
Geratewohl, 235 
gerbe, 48 n. 

gerben, 39, 128, 223, 301 
Gerber, 288 
Gerbert, 156 
Gerechtigkeit, 246 
Gerede, 196 
Gericht, 196 


germg, 132 
gerinnen, 254 
Gerinnsel, 243 
‘Germanen’, 2iff. 
germanisch, 31 
Germanist, 238 
Gernot, 186, 285 
Gero, 285 

geron (O.H.G.), 323 
Gerste, 7, 16 
Geriicht, 123, 155 
Ges, 295 
Gesamtheit, 246 
Gesamtversicherung, 234 
Gesandte, 224 
geschehen, 120, 218 
gescheit, 122 
Geschichte, 202 
Geschick, 340 
geschickt, 249 
Geschlecht, 187, 197, 424 
geschlechtlich, 436 
Geschmack, 276 
Geschmacklosigkeit, 246 
Geschmeide, 196 
Geschrei, 196, 241 
Geschwulst, 199 
Gesellschaft, 298 
Geseufze, 241, 244 
Gesicht, 197, 300 
Gesinde, 196 
Gespenst, 197 
Gespinst, 241 
Gestade, 196 
Gestalt, 199 
gestalt (worn-), 224 
Gestange, 244 
gestern, 262 
Gestirn(e), ig6, 244 
Gestohne, 196, 241 


Gestrupp, 196 
Gestiit, 244 
geta (O.N.), 331 
Getreide, 244 
getrost, 224 
Getue, 196 


gevangen, 179 
Gevatter, 153, 200, 268 
gewahr, 154, 322 
Gewalt, 182, 199, 202 
Gewandhaus, 298 
gewandt, 224 
Gewanndorfer, 26, 52 
gewarlih (O.H.G.), 142 
gewinnen, 220 

gewiss, 103, 152, 242, 268b, 322,42 

Gewissen, 200, 268 

Gewohnheit, 340 

Gewolbe, 196 

Gewolke, 196 

gewon (M.H.G.), 323 

geworn, 116 


Gibica, 236 
gienot (O.H.G.), 138 
Gier, 245 

giessen, 156, 215b, 218 
gif (O.E.), 352 
Giftblatt, 295 
Gigvierer, 274 
gij (Flem.), 92 
gikosi, 106 
gilih, 163 
gimeini, 268 
gimyatu (O.H.G.), 421 
ginah (O.H.G.), 171 
giolichi (O.H.G.), 137 
Girl, 274 
giruni, 106 


gisamani (O.H.G.), 137 
Gischt, 282 


gislahti, 137 


git, 225 

gitar (O.H.G.), 171 
gitorsta (O.H.G.), 171 
gitrugidi (O.H.G.), 244 
‘Gitterschrift’, 413 
gitwerc (O.H.G.), 28 
glisr (O.E.), 279 
Glas, 155, 180, 300 
glatt, 155 
Glaube, 146, 194 
glauben, 148 


gleam (O.E.), 39 
gleich, 112, 146 
gleichen, 217, 224, 325 
gleicherweise, 262 


‘gleichgeordnet’, 346 
Gleichnis, ig7 
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gleichsam, 350 
Gleiclischaltung, 284 
Gleis, 146 
gleissen, 217 
Glied, 146 
Gliedsatz, 362 
glimmen, 220 
glitschen, 125 
glitzern, 251 
Glocke, 126, 184 
Gluck, 146, 196, 302 
gliicken, 324 

gliicklicherweise, 262, 324 

gluhen, 172 

Glut, 199 

G.m.b.H., 284 

Gnade, 146 

gnadige Frau, 443 

gnadiger Herr, 443 

gnadiges Fraulein, 443 

gnagan, 63 

Gneiss, 280 

gnug, 146 

Godeke, 288 

Goethe, 288 

goethisch, 248 

Gold, 80, 136 

Gold Standard, 298 

golden, 148, 247 

goldig, 293 

goliaert (M.Du.), 240 

gomman (O.H.G.), 119, 160 

gomo (O.H.G.), 78 

gonnen, 132, 152, 171, 227 

gorse (E.), 16 

Gosslings, 41 

Gothic script, 413 f. 

Gotland, 33 

Gotland, 33, 37 

gotnissi (O.H.G.), 242 

gotspel (O.H.G.), 269 

Gott, 115, 120, 136, 147, 155, 195 

Gotteshaus, 178, 233f. 

Gottfried, 288 
Gottheit, 246 
Gotthold, 286 
Gottingen, 292 
Gottlieb, 286 
Gottmensch, 234 
Gottseibeiuns, 235, 301 
Gotz, 288 
Grab, 187, 231 
Graben, 194 
graben, 2i5f., 231, 252 
Grabesruhe, 181 
Grabmal, 197 
Grad, 126 
grade, cf. gerade 

3 ° 


Graf, 146, 190, 288 

Grafin, 239 

Grai (Gypsy), 293 

grammatischer Wechsel, 120, 221 

Gransen, 296 

Gras, 195, 201, 312 


grasen, 251 
Grat, 179 
Grate, 202 

grau, 128, 165 
Grau, 288 
Graupe, 126 
Grazist, 238 
Greif, 126, 183, 288 
greifen, 106, 170, 217, 231 
greinen, 217, 252 
Greis, 193 
Greisenalter, 193 


grell, 441 
Grenze, 126, 269 


grenzenlos, 82 
Grete, 286 


Greutungi, 33 
Grieche(n), 126, 138 


Griff, 231 
Grillenfanger, 294 
Grimhild, 285 


grmsen, 252 
gris, 48 n. 

Grobian, 272 
grope (E.), 231 
Groschen, 194, 299 
Gross, 288 


gross, 145, 305 
Grossdirne, 304 
Grosse, 245 
Grosshans, 287 
Grosshundert, 97 
grossmiitig, 248 
Grofistadt, 232, 234 
groBstadtisch, 232 
Grube, 231 
griibeln, 251 
Graft, 267 
Grummet, 145, 156 
Grim, 288 
Grand, 340 
Grandsteinlegung, 284 
‘Grundwort’, 291 
Griinrock, 235 
Gryphius, 288 
Guckinsland, 235 
gudjinassus (Goth.), 242 
guess (E.), 47 
Gugel, 126 
Gugelhupf, 126 
Gulden, 192, 299 
guldin (M.H.G.), 192, 247 
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Gumminase, 295 
Gundolf, 128 
Gunst, 152 
Guntacher (O.H.G.)> 128 
Gunter, 286 
Gunther, 186 
guoto, 237 
Gurtweiler, 52 
gut, 209 
Gut, 245, 318 
Giite, 144, 184, 189, 245 
giitlich, 142 
guzvaz (O.H.G.), 142 
Gymnasiast, 295 

haarig, 248 
haarstraubend, 249 
habedanc (M.H.G.), 235 
haben (O.H.G. haben), 13, 100, 109, 
14°, 169, 226, 330f., 336 
Habersack, 270 
Habicht, 134, 191 
Hacksel, 243 
Hader, 69 

Hadubrand (O.H.G.), 285 
haSung (O.N.), 243 
Hadurih (O.H.G.), 285 
Haduwalh (O.H.G.), 285 
harfer (O.E.), 17 
Hafen, 185, 192 
Hafer, 193 

haft (O.H.G.), adj., 63, 123 
-haft, 249 f. 

Hag, 191 

Hagan[ij]anga, 128 
Hagano, 285 
Hagedom, 201 
Hagel, 191 

Hagen, it6, 186, 287 
Hagestolz, igi, 233 
hahan (O.H.G.), 221, 225, 251 
Hahn (hano, O.H.G.), 89 ff., 145,161, 
164, 174, 183, 193 
Hahnenfeder, 193 
haidus, 246 
haie, 48 n. 
haihs (Goth.), 281 
Hain, 283 
hairus (Goth.), 17 
haitan (Goth.), cf. heissen 
Haken, 194 
halb, 189, 314 
halbieren, 252, 272 
Halbinsel, 234 
-halde, 291 
Halfter, 282 
-Hall, 299 
Halle, 290 


Hallenser, 238 
Hallesche Post, 248 
hallig, 46 f. 

Halm, 7, 185, 191 
Hals, 179, 185, 281 
Halsabschneider, 203 
Halt, 192 
halt, 446 

halten, 76, 167, 221, 281, 321 

Halunke, 83 

Hamaland, 43 

Hamburg, 290 

Hamen, 61 

Hammel, 192 

Hammer, 192 

hammern, 251 

Hamster, 193 

han (N.), ‘he’, 94 

han (M.H.G.), 226, 321 

hanafin (O.H.G.), 137 

Hand, 174, 281, 424 

Handdruck, 17g 

Handel, 192, 298 

Handgeld, 298 

handlich, 249 

Handlung, 144, 146, 199, 202 
Handschuh, 233 
Handvoll, 295 
Hanf, 18, 69, 131, 264 
hangen (hangen, O.H.G.), 155, 
221, 251 
Hannover, 291 
Hans, 240, 286 
Hansen, 287 
Hanswurst, 199 
hantieren, 252 
Happen, 125 

haptbandun (O.H.G.), 123 

-hard, 240 

hare, 61 

Harfe, 298 

Harfenist, 272 

Harfner, 237 

Harke, 444 

Harmonie, 278 

Harnisch, 192, 271 

hart, 164, 209 

-hart (Spessart), 291 

Hartmut, 186 

Hase, 39, 183 

Haspe, 115 

Haspel, 125, 203 

hassen, 69 

hate, 48m 

hate (E.), 69 

Haubitze, 270 

‘Hauchlaut’, 123 

hauen. 139, 221 
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Haufe, 194 
Haufendorf, 49 
hauhipa, 245 
Haupt, I3gf., 187, 198 
Hauptmann, 240 
‘Hauptsatz’, 308 
Hauptwort, 277 
Haus, 158 
Hausarzt, 234 
Hauschen, 301 
Hausen, 194 
Hausfrau, 303 
Hausfreundin, 277 
Hausherr, 234 
hausieren, 25Q, 272 
Hausmadchen, 304 
Haustochter, 304 
haut, 48 n. 

Haut (des Baren), 276 
Havanna, 204 
he (E.), him, his, 94 
Hebei, 62 

heben (heffen, O.H.G.), 62,101,122f., 
i67n., 222 
Heer, 188, 197 
Heft, 196 
heften, 223 
Hegelianer, 238 
hehlen, 218, 321 
hehr, 283 
hei (interj.), 333 
Heide (m.), 191, 268 
-heide, 291 
Heidelberg, 291 
Heidenroschen, rg8, 247 
Heidenschaft, 247 
Heidentum, 247 
Heil, 443 n. 
heil, 251 

Heiland, 140, 144, 181, 268 

Heilbronn, 195 

heilen, 251 

heiligen, 252 

Heiliger Geist, 268 

Heiligtum, 247 

heim (adv.), 320 

-heim, 187, 292 

Heimat, 146, 203 

Heimatkunst, 284 

heimfiihren, 17 

Heimo, 285 

Heine, 288 

Heinrich, 285, 288 

heint, 94, 262 

Heinze, 285 

Heinzelmannchen, 28 

Heirat, 27, 145 

heischen, 221 


Heischesatz, 308 

heissen, 75 b, 98, 101, 167, 254, 319, 
32338 

-heit, 244, 246, 282 
heite (O.N.), 98 
Hel, 29 
Held, 190, 381 

helfen, 100, U3f., 2i5f., 254, 324, 339 

hell, 302 

Heller, 238, 299 

hellipma (O.H.G.), 142 

Helm, 48 n. 

Helmholtz, 287 
Hemd(e), 16, 196, 201 
hemp, 69, 264 
Hennig, 131 
her-, 261 

her (Goth.), cf. hier 
herab, 258 
herb, 441 
herbei-, 259 

Herberge, 128, 142, 154, 236 

Herbst, 282 

Hercynia, 68, 289 

Herd, 154 

Herde, 132, 154 

Herdentier, 284 

her(ein), 441 

heri (O.H.G.), 186 

heriro, 145 

Hermann, 287 

Herold, 192 

Herr, 145, 190, 303 

Herr Vater, —Dr, 443 

Herrat, 142 

herrisch, 248 

herrlich, 155, 248 

Herrschaft, 155 

herrschen, 125, 155 

Hersfeld, 291 

herunter, 258, 441 

hervorbringen, 260 

hervorheben, 260 

hervorkriechen, 260 

hervorufen, 260 

Herwig, 285 

Herz, 113, 157, 161,180,184, 201, 300 
Herzog, 27, 120, 146, 154 
Herzogenbusch, 193 
Hessians, 47 f. 

Hetel, 186 
hetre, 48 n. 

Heu, ig6 
Heuchelei, 241 
heuer, 94, 262, 395 
heulen, 301 
Heuschrecke, 203 
heute, 94, 137, 139, 262 
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Hexe, 370, 429 
Hexenmeister, 240 
Hexerich, 240 
hie und da, 129 
hielandisch, 129 
hienieden, 129 
hier,-in, -mit, -orts, 94, 129, 138, 181, 
262 

hierdurch, 129 
hierher, 94, 440 
hierinne, 129 
hiesig, 129 
Hifthorn, 134 
-hild, 285 
Hilde, 186 
Hildebrand, 288 
hillock (E.), 236 
Hilpert, 288 
Himbeere, 133 

Himmel, -reich, 120, 133, 142, I53f. 

himmlisch, 248 

hin, 261 

hinab, 258 

hindern, 132, 214 

hinfuro, 208 

hingegossen, 283 

Hinrichsen, 287 

hinten, 132 

hinter-, 260 

hinter, der Hintere, 132, 295, 301 
Hinterlassenschaft, 247 
hinunter, 258, 441 
Hinz, 285 
hips (E.), 69 
Him, 196 
Hirsch, 125, 193 
Hirse, 125, 183, 196, 203 
Hirt(e), 132, 154, is8f., 173, 179, 183, 
196, 235, 288 
hissen, 281 
hithe (E.), 37 
Hittite, 6 

hiune (M.H.G.), 190 
hiwun, 157 
hlaib, 279 

hlamon (O.H.G.), 13 
hlifan (Goth.), ‘to steal’, 61 
hlut, 106 

hneiwan (Goth.), 67 
Hobel, 191 
hoch, 96?., 138, 161 
hochde (L.G.), 245 
Hochfrankisch, 370 
Hochheimer, 280 
Hochmut, 306 
Hochschule, 277 
Hochstapler, 293 
Hochzeit, 156 


hock (E.), 280 
hoe (Du.), 354 

Hof, 91, 119, 122, 147, 192, 291 
Hoffahrt, 156 

hoffenlich (M.H.G.), 133, 249 

Hoffnung, 340 

hofieren, 252 

hofisch, 248 

hoha (Goth.), 16 

Hohe, 141, 174, 245 

-hohe, 291 

Hohenlohe, 291 

Hohenstaufen, 291 

Hoker, 298 

hold, 245 

holen, 214 

holiday (E.), 156 

Hollands, 49 

Holle, 152, 267 

Holstein, 43, 292 

Holunder, 83 

Holz, 158 

holzern, 248 

Holzmann, 288 

holzoht (M.H.G.), 248 

Holzung, 245 

Homburg, 133 

Honorar, 277 

Honori, 187 

honte, 48 n. 

Hopfen, 194 

horchen, 155, 252 

horen, 119, 223, 244, 252, 338 

Horn, 61, 77, 298 

Hornist, 238 

Hornung, 144 

Horst, iqq, 286 

-horst, 291 

hos (Cornish), 16 

Hotel, 277 

houe, 48 n. 

houx, 48 n. 

hoveroht (M.H.G.), 144 
hovescheit (M.H.G.), 379 
Hrabanus Maurus, 286 
hreinnissi (O.H.G.), 242 
hring (O.H.G.), 73 
hruot, 285 

hiibsch, 62, 144, 248 
Huchen, 194 
Huf, 191 
Hiifte, 134, 202 
Hiigel, 236 
-hiigel, 291 

huggen (M.H.G.), 323 
Hugones, 47 
hugu (O.H.G.), 158 
hugulust (O.H.G.), 142 
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Huhn, 159 
Hiihnchen, 180 
Huld, 245 
Hiilfe, 152 
Humbug, 274 
Hummel, 203 
Hummer, 192 
Humpen, 199 
Hund, 61, 191, 281 
hundert, 6, 97, 16G, 211 
hundert eins, 233 f. 

Hundsfott, 196 
hundteontig (O.E.), q8 
Hunger, 158 
Hunolt (O.H.G.), 128 
hunsl (Goth.), 243 
huoninchli (O.H.G.), 236 
hiipfen, 70 
Hiirde, 202 
hus (O.H.G.), 90 
Husar, 270 
Husen, 287 
husing, 28 
husl (O.E.), 243 
hiisteln, 252 
Husten, 128, 194 
Hut, 192 
hverken (N.), 95 
hwaz (O.H.G.), 95 
hwelih (O.H.G.), 95, 163 
hwer (O.H.G.), 95 
hwiu (O.H.G.), 91 
hr a (Goth.), 66 
hTeila (Goth.), 66 

I (me, mine) (E.), 92 f. 
ibnassus (Goth.), 242 
ich (mich, mein, meiner, mir), 92 f., 
162, 205, 281 
-icht, 244, 248 
-ida (O.H.G.), 245 
iddja (Goth.), g8 
ideal, 277 
idealisch, 284 
idisi (O.H.G.), 29, 160 
-ig, 232, 248 
Igel, 298 
-igge, 239f. 
igqis (Goth.), 93 

ihr, euch, euer, izwis (Goth.), 92, 
204ff., 422 
ihrzen, 252 
ihtiu (M.H.G.), 208 
ik (Goth.), 66, 92 
im. 315 

Imbiss, 131, 133 
Imhoff, 287 

Imme, 132, 196, 203, 444 


immer, 156, 354 
impfen, 266 
-in, 143, 202, 239 
-in, 144, 236, 245 
-ina, 202 

inan (O.H.G.), 205 
indem, 347 
indes, 207 
indessen, 207 
Indruc, 282 

-ing, 238f., 243, 292, 312, 337, 445 

Ingvsones, 73 

Ingenieur, 297 

ingesind, 28 

Inguiomerus, 142 

Ingwer, 129 

‘ Inhalts (Akkusativ des) ’, 320 
inkt (Du.), 267 
Inn, 289 

innana (Goth.), 13 

innewendi(g)un (O.H.G.), tl6 

innig, 441 

Innigkeit, 245 

Insekt, 201 

Insel, 266 

insofern, 352 

Instrumental, 91 

Insulaner, 238 

int-, 143 

interessant, 277 

Intervallsprung, 432 

intlazan (O.H.G.), 143 

Inversion, 357 

invluz (M.H.G.), 282 

inziht (M.H.G.), 74 

ir (O.H.G.), 129 

irden, 144, 247 

irdisch, 144 

irmindeot (O.H.G.), 21 
irminsul (O.H.G.), 21 
iro, 207 
Irre, 283 
Irrtum, 195, 247 
irstantnissi (O.H.G.), 137 
irsuihist (O.H.G.), 137 
-isch, 144, 248 
-ist, 238 
it (E.), 94 
iu (O.H.G.), 93 
iuwih (O.H.G.), 93 
izwis (Goth.), 93 

ja, 445 

jabat (Goth.), 352 
Jacht, 297 
Jacobi, 289 
Jagd, 155, 203 
jagen, 226 
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Jager, 237 
Jagerei, 202, 271 
jaherre (M.H.G.), 235 
jahlings, 262 
Jahr, 180 
Jahrhundert, 83 
jahrlich, 249 
Jahrtausend, 83 
Jakobsen, 287 
jamar (O.E.), 129 
Jammer, 156, 192, 312 
Japaner, 238 
jaten, 218, 282 
jauchzen, 252, 283 
Jazz, 274 
je, 351 

jedenfalls, 316 
jeder, 207 
jedweder, 151, 163 
jeglich(er), 151, 163 
jehan (O.H.G.), 323 
jeit, 226 
jemand, 134 
Jena, 290 
jener, 163, 207 
jenseits, 189 
jetzo, 208 
jetzt, 134, 262 
jiddisch, 372 
j‘j (je) (Du.), 92 
jit, 92 
Jobber, 298 
Joch, 17, 59, 71, 136 
Johannes, 286 
Johannsen, 287 
jol (O.N.), 30 
joner, 293 
Josef, 286 
Joshua, 287 
juch (M.H.G.), 252 
Jud(e), 146, 393 
judeln, 252 
Jugendalter, 303 
jugendlich, 303 
jullie (Du.), 92 
jumpen, 297 
jumper, 274 
Jung, 288 
Junge, 302 
jungens, 204 
Jiinger, 193 
Jungfrau, 303 
jungfraulich, 304 
J jingling, 181, 239, 303 
Junker, 146, 193 
jury, 274 
Jutes, 42 f. 


Jux. 295 

Kachel, 266 
Kafer, 193 
Raff, 444 
Kaffeelager, 179 
Kafig, 129 
kahl, 165 
Kahn, 192, 282 
Kaiser, 266 f., 287 
kaiserlich, 249 
Kajiite, 297 
Kalb, 159, 173 b 
Kalk, 191, 266 
kalt, 106, 249 
Kamin, 266, 444 
kammen, 444 
Kammer, 153, 266 
Kammerer, 288 
Kammerjager, 301 
Kammerjungfer, 303 
Kampe, 126, 256 
Kampf, 192, 251, 265 
Kanguruh, 276 

kann (konnen, etc.), 70, I03f., 113, 
132, 171, 227, 254, 333, 339 
Kanonikus, 267 
kant (Toch.), 6 
Kantianer, 238 
Kanzel, 267 
Kanzleischrift, 418 
Kapelle, 271 
kapieren, 295 
Kapital, 20 r 
kapores, 293 
kappen, 125 
Kapten, 297 
Karette, 298 
Karfreitag, 83 
Karlsruhe, 291 
Karpfen, 194 
Karren, 194 
Karst, 191 
Karsthans, 240 
Kartaune, 297 
Karte, 278 
Kartoffel, 133 
Kase, 196 
Kasino, 204 
Kaspel, 233 
Kassiber, 293 
Kastanie, 276 
kasteien, 267 
Kasten, 194 
Kate, 127 
Kater, 193 
Katharina, 286 
Kathe, 286 
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katholisch, 83 

Katzbach, 291 

kauen, 149, 219 

Kauf, 192 

kaufen, 148, 265 

Kaufherr, 298 

Kaufmann, 240, 288 

kaupon, 279 

Kauz, 193 

kauzen, 283 

Kavalier, 273 

keck, 66 

Kehle, 184 

Kehr, 293 

Kehre, 202 

kehren, 223 

Kehricht, 134, 244 

keifen, 217 

Keim, 193 

kein, 163, 207 

keinesfalls, 181 

keineswegs, 316 

-keit, 246 

Keks, 204, 274 

Kelbirisbach, 159 

Kelch, 265 

Keller, 266 

Kelter, 266 

Keltist, 238 

kemi (dial.), 266 

-ken (Low Ger.), 236, 367 

kennen, 224 

kenning (O.N.), 243 

kerel (Du.), 141 

Kerker, 266 

Kerl, 204 

Kern, 193 

kerzistal (O.H.G.), 142 
Kessel, 266 

Kette, 153, 188, 202, 266 

Keuper, 280 

keusch, 305 

khuning, 427 

Kiefer, 233 

Kiel, 179, 180, 185 

kiesen, 62, 120 

Kiltgang, 38 

kin (E.), 79 

Kind, 119, 141, I58f., 183, 187 
Kinderfursorge, 304 
Kindergarten, 280 
Kinderhort, 304 
Kinderpsychologie, 304 
kindisch, 248 
kindlich, 248 

Kinn (kinnus, Goth.), 65, 196 
Kirche, 46, 268 
-kirche, 292 


Kirchheim, 291 
Kirchhof, 181 
kirihha (O.H.G.), 421 
Kirmes, 202 
Kirnach, 291 
kirre, 70 

Kirsche, 125, 266 
Kissen, 197, 266, 425 
Kiste, 265 
Kitze, 203 

kiusche (M.H.G.), 379 
Klafter, 155 
Klage, 201 
Klagebrief, -lied, 142 
klagen, 223, 226 
Klang, 442 
Klangfarbe, 442 
Klappe, 295 
Klarheit, 246, 282 
klatschen, 125 
Klaue, 128, 188 
klauen, 295 
Klause, 267 
Klavier, 298 
Klavizimbel, 298 
klebar (O.H.G.), 249 
Klei, 41 
Kleid, 187 
Kleidung, 243 
klein, 114, 305 
Kleinbahn, 284 
kleinmutig, 248 
Kleinod, 146, 197, 305 
Kleinpaul, 287 
Kleinstadt, 232, 234 
kleit, 226 
Klemme, 305 
Klempner, 126 
Klepper, 125 
klieben, 167 
klimmen, 220 
klingeln, 252, 444 
klingen, 219 
Klippe, 282 
Kloben, 194 
Klopfer, 238 
Kloss, 192 
Kloster, 198, 267 
Klotz, 192 
Klub, 204 
Klumpen, 126 
kluse (M.H.G.), 267 
Kliiver, 297 

Knabe, 146, 191, 302, 393 
Knall, 192 

Knappe, 80, 126, 303 
Knebel, 302 
Knecht, 180, 303 
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knechtisch, 248 
Kneipier, 295 
kneten, 218 
Knie, 65, 158 
knijf (Du.), ‘knife’, 48 
Knoblauch, 133 
knochen, 194 
knock out (E.), 274 
knockabout (E.), 274 
Knollen, 194 
Knopf, 192 
Knorpel, 191 
Knospe, 125, 203 
Knoten, 194 
knotig, 248 
know (E.), 65, 172 
kniipfen, 170 
Kntippel, 125 
K.O. (‘knock out’), 274 
Kobalt, 280 
Koben, 194 
Koblenz, 290 

Kobold<kob-walt, 28, igi 

Koch, 192 

kochen, 266 

Kochfrau, 239 

Kochin, 239 

Koder, 130 

Koffer, 192 

Kognak, 302 

Kohl, 180, 266 

Kohle, 203 

kohlen, 293 

Kohlrabi, 83 

Koks, 274 

Kolben, 194 

Kolleg, 201 

Koller, 154, 193, 271 

Koln, 290 

Kolner, 237 

Kolnische [Zeitung], 248 
Kombiise, 297 
kommen, 153, 213 
Komponist, 238 
Kompositionsfuge, J42 
kona (O.N.), 71 
Konig, 32, 131, 152, 181, 238 
Konigin, 140, 146, 180, 202 
Koniginmutter, 234 
Konigsberg, 291 
Konigswusterhausen, 291 
Konkneipant, 238 
konnen, cf. kann 
Konrad, 156 
Konstanz, 290 
konstatieren, 277 
Konzil, 201 
Kopf hanger, 294 


Korb, 265 
Korn, 7, 65 
Kornett, 297 
kornhus (O.H.G.), 142 
Korporal, 297 
Korps, 204 

kosa (O.H.G.), 266, 307 
koscher, 293 

koson (O.H.G.) > kosen, 307 

kosten, 321, 323 

Kot, 1 >53 

Kote, 127 

Koter, 127 

Kotz<Gottes, 181 

Krabb, 41 

Krabbe, 70, 126 

krabbeln, 126 

Krach, 191 

Krad, 298 

Kraft, 122E, 174, 189, I98f., 340 

Kraftfeld, 284 

Krafthuber, 240 

Kraftwagen, 278 

Kragen, 194 

Krahe, 188 

krahen, 172 

Krain, 10 

Kram, 185 

Kramer, 298 

Kramerlatein, 293 

Krampf, 192 

Kranich, 7, 191 

krank, 305 

kranklich, 249 

Kranz, 192 

Krapfen, 194 

Kraus(e), 288 

Krebs, 155, 193, 426 

kreftig (M.H.G.), 248 

Kreis, 426 

kreischen, 217 

kreisen, 251 

kreissen, 217 

krempeln, 126 

Kretschmer, 270 

Kreuz, ig6f. 

Kreuzer, 238, 299 
kreuzweis, 262 
Kreuzwortratsel, 275 
kribbeln, 126 
kriechen, 156, 218 
kriehhisc (O.H.G.), 248 
Krippe, 126 
krischen, 217 
Krist, 130 
kriuzwis, 262 
Krone, 189 
Kropf, 192 
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Krop(p)zeug, 245 
Krosus, 301 
Krug, 192 
Kruke, 127 
Krume, 444 
krumm, 132 
krupen, 41 
Kriippel, 156 
Kiibel, 266 
Kiiche, 188, 202, 266 
Kuchen, 194, 305 
Kuckuck, 204 
Kiifer, 288 
kugeln, 251 

Kuh (chuo, O.H.G.), 160, 292 

kuhlen, 223 

Kuhnheit, 236 

Kuken, 127, 236 

kukirolen, 284 

Kummer, 305 

kund, 103, 152 

kiinden, 283 

‘Kundensprache’, 293 

Kunft (kumft, O.H.G.), 131, 241 

-kunft, 72, 241 

kuni (Goth.), 65 

Kunkel, 266 

kiinne (M.H.G.), 188 

kunni (O.H.G.), 79, 173f. 

Kunst, 152, 241, 282 
Kiinstler, 237 
kiinstlerisch, 248 
Kuono, 285 

Kuonrat (O.H.G.), 285 
Kupee, 278 
kupfern, 247 
Kuppe, 125 
Kiirbis, 266 
Kurdish, 8 
kuren, 62, 120, 222 
Kurrentschrift, 419 
Kurschner, 269 
kurz, 113 
Kurz, 288 
Kurzarbeiter, 284 
Kurzgeschichte, 277 
kiirzlich, 262 
Kuss, 426 
kiissen, 168, 227 
Kutter, 204 
Kuvert, 278 

Labsal, 181 
lac (O.E.), 27 
lacherlich, 249 
lachern, 249 
Lachmann, 288 
Lachs, 6, 18, 179, 191 


ladder (E.), 57 

lade (E.), 47 

Lade(bretter), 302 

Laden, 179, 194 

laden (ein-), 120, 222, 225, 302 

Lager, 198 

lahhinarra (O.H.G.), 239 
lahhituom (O.H.G.), 247 
Mis (Goth.), pret. pres. ‘I under¬ 
stand’, 103 
laisan, 46 
Lake, 127 
Laken, 127 
Lakritze, 267 
Lamm, 132, 159 
Land, 132, 197 
Landauer, 280 
Landesvater, 181 
Landnahme, 75 
Landratte, 296 
Landsknecht, -leute, 181 
Landsm&l, 37 
Jang, 59, 132 
Langbein, 235 
Lang(e), 288 
lange, 91 
Lange, 245 
Langobardi, 72, 142 
langsam, 250 
langst, 134 
Langeweil(e), 234 
lantliut, 142 
Lanze, 271 
Lappen, 194 
-lar (Wetzlar), 291 

lassen (letan, Goth.), 75f., ngf., 124, 
156, 214, 221, 226, 254, 3igff., 425, 
440 

Last, 103, 199 
Laster, 267 
Lattich, 126, 192 
Latwerge, 129, 267 
lau, 165 
Lauch, 191 
Lauf, 192 

laufen (hloufan, O.H.G.), 76, 167, 
213, 217, 221 
Lauferei, 241 
laugardagr (O.N.), 30 
lauhatjan (Goth.), 252 
Laurentius, 28 
Lausbub, 301 
lausen, 251 
laut, 123 
Laut, 442 
Laute, 298 
lauten, 224 
Lautenist, 272 
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lauter, 209 
Lautsprecher, 275 
1 law of increments ’,356 
Lazarus, 288 
Le, 41 

leam (E.), 47 

Lebehoch, 204 

-leben (Aschersleben), 292 

leben (verb), 136, 170, 2i2f., 223, 

Leben, 241 

lebendig, 83 

Leber, 136, 154 

Leberecht, 286 

Lebewohl, 204, 235 

Lech, 118, 289 

leek, 282 

Leder, 15 

leer, 209 

legen, 226, 440 

legiste (M.H.G.), 238 

Leh, 136 

Lehnubersetzung, 275 
lehren, 223, 321 
Lehrer, 196 
Lehrling, 239 
Leib, 119, 195 

leibhaft(-ig), 250 
Leich, 27 
Leichdorn, 201 
Leiche, 202 
Leichnam, 146, 193 
leicht, 156 
Leid, 245 

leiden, 120, I53f., 222 
Leidenschaft, 247 
Leier, 202 

Ieihen (leihl'an, Goth.), 66, 120, 
217, 298 
Lein, 7, 16 

-lein, 179, 187, 197, 236, 367 

Leipzig, 290 

leischieren, 252 

leise, 441 

Leisten, 195 

leit, 226 

-leite, 291 

leiten, 119, 224 

lekeis, 279 

lengde (G.), 245 

Lenz, 145, 186, 289 

-ler, 237 

Lerche, 155 

lernen, 136, 282, 339 

lesen, 61, 120, 155, 218, 222 

leserlich, 249 

Lessing, 288 

Leu, 190 

leuchten, 224 


Leuchtfallschirm, 298 
leugnen, 214, 323 
Leumund, 139, 144 
Leupold, 133 
Leutnant, 297 
Levetzow, 290 
-lich, 246, 249 f. 

Licht, 138, 155, 197 
324 Liebe, 436 
Liebelei, 241 
Liebeskampf, 178 
Liebfrauenmilch, 198 
Liebhaber, 232 
liebkosen, 83, 307 
lieblich, 293 
Liebling, 239 
Lied, 187 
Lieferant, 238 
Liege, 278 

liegen, 101, i67n., 225, 254 
Liegnitz, 290 
Lilie, 267 
Limit, 298 
-lin, 147 
Lindenfels, 291 
linear, 278, 445 
-ling, 238 
-lings, 262 
linisch, 278 
links, 262 
Linz, 290 
Lippe, 125, 289 
Lipps, 288 
Lisa, 286 
lisan (Goth.), 61 
Liselotte, 286 
214, List, 182, 199 
litauisch, 9 

Literaturdialekte, 377, 385 
Literatursprache, 379, 384 
Litorinameer, 22 
Liubene (O.H.G.), 128 
Liudolf, 285 

Liutbold (M.H.G.), 133, 240 

loben, 141, 223 

lobesan, 130 

Loch, 136, 147 

lochen, 251 

Locke, 202 

lockig, 248 

Loden, 194 

Loffel, 152 

loge, 48 n. 

-lohe (Hohenlohe), 291 
Lohnschreiber, 399, 417 
lollaert (M.Du.), 240 
Lons, 288 
look (E.), 69 
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Lootsmann, 297 

Lorbeer, 201 

Lord, 204, 274 

lordag (N.), ‘Saturday’, 30 

Lore, 274 

Lorry, 274 

Lortanne, 297 

Los, 426 

los, 322 

-los, 249 

loschen, 152, 220 

losen, 323 

Ibsen, 251, 323 

loslegen, 261 

loslich, 249 

losschiessen, 261 

losschlagen, 261 

Lot, 15, 197 

Lothringen, 292 

Lotse, 274 

Lotterie, 298 

Louise, 286 

Lowe, 152L 

Lowenanteil, 276 

Liibeck, 290 

luchan (O.H.G.), 167 

Luchs, 179, 429 

Luft, 114, 160, 182, 198, 281 

Luge, 188, 219 

lugen, 6q, 148 

liigen, 219 

lukan (Goth.), 100 

Luke, 127 

Lulu, 286 

Lump, 194 

Lumpen, 194 

Lunge, 188 

Liinse, 17, 124 

luog (O.H.G.), 159 

Lust, 160, 182, 198 

lutherisch, 83 

lutzel, 345 

Luxuszug, 284 

lynchen, 274 

-maar, 291 
machen, 153, 223 
Macht, 1 qq, 424 
machtig, 248 
Madchen, 197, 304 
Madel, 204, 304 
Madgen, 126 
msere (M.H.G.), 382 
mag (Goth., etc.), 103, ng, 171, 228, 
254 . 332 

magadburt (O.H.G.), 142 
magatin (O.H.G.), 236 
magazogo (O.H.G.), 120 


Magd, 147, 155, 304 
Magdtum, 247 
Magen, 179 
Magister, 272 
Magnus, 288 
magu, 99 

mahal (O.H.G.), ‘Gericht’, 121 
Mahd, 203 
Mahl, 197 

mahlen, 7, 16, 59, 71 
Mahne, 202 
Mahre, 429 
mahti, 137 
Mai, 193, 428 
Maidenrennen, 274 
Maie, 203 
Maiensonne, 193 
maikafern, 284 
Main, 289 
Mainz, 289 

maiza (Goth.), 39, 138 

makeln, 127 

Makler, 127, 298 

Mai, 197 

mal, 445 f. 

malan (Goth.), 71 

Malayisms, 51 

Malberg, 50 

Malte, 286 

Malz, 70 

Mama, 204, 273 

man, 303, 446 

managei (Goth.), 245 

managen, 274, 298 

manalihho, 233 

manch(erlei), 207, 245, 272 

Manchester, 274 

Mandel, 98 

mandwari (O.H.G.), 269 
mangari (O.H.G.), 265 
Mangel, 192 
mangon (O.H.G.), 265 
Manichaer, 295 
Mann, 136, I5gf., 183, 303 
mannbar, 250 
mannekin (Du.), 144 
mannlich, 249 
Mannunhem, 140 
Mannweib, 234 
mano, 46 
Mantel, 181, 192 
mara (O.H.G.), 97 
marc (M.H.G.), 382 
Marcomanni, 142 
Marder, 192 
Marchen, 306 
mare (M.H.G.), 203 
marechal, 48 
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Margareta, 286 
marhe (M.H.G.), 239 
mari (O.H.G.), 165 
Maria (Laach), 186, 291 
Marie, 186 
Mariental, 186 
Mark, 197 
Markgraf, 146, 190 
Markgrafin, 23Q 
Markt, 265 
-markt, 2g2 
Marktflecken, 195 
Marsch, ig2 
-marsch, 291 
Marschall, 288 
Martha, 63 
Marx, 288 
Marz, 193 
Marzenbier, 193 
Mass, 306 
massig, 249 
Mast, 201 
Material, 201 
material, 277 
materiell, 277 
Matresse, 273, 277 
matt, 155 
Matthias, 288 
Mauer, 146, 202, 264 
mauern, 214 
Maul, 187 

Maulbeer(e), 133, 266 
Maultier, 265 
Maurer, 147 

Maus (mus, O.H.G.), 3, 71 
mausen, 251 
mausern, 266 
Maut(e), 266 
Max, 186 

maze (M.H.G.), 200, 305 
Meer, 17, 154 
Meerrettich, 154 
Meerschaum, 280 
megincraft, 140 
Mehl, 16, 185 

mehr (mero, O.H.G.), 97, 129 

meiden, 154, 222 

Meier, 288 

-meier, 240 

Meile, 189, 265 

mein, cf. ich 

Meineid, 233 

meinen, 132 

meinetwegen, 133 

Meinhold, 285 

meist(e), 97, 262 

Melanchthon, 272, 288 

melc (M.H.G.), 249 


melken, 7, 213, 220 
Menge, 161, 245 
-menger, 265 
mensa, 266 
Mensch, 145, 190 
Menschheit, 246 
mensendiecken, 284 
meotodsceaft (O.E.), 247 
Mercator, 272, 288 
Merkmal, 197 
merlekin, 381 
mes (Goth.), 266 
meschugge, 293 
Messe, 202, 376 
Messer, 197 
Met, 18, 26, 158, 185 
Methode, 278 
meto (O.H.G.), 158 
Mette, 188, 202, 376 
Metzger, 129, 288 
meuchlings, 262 
Meuse, 289 

mezzirahs (mezzisahs) (O.H.G.), 
M.P., 298 

mias (O.H.G.), ‘Tisch’, 266 
Michaelis, 289 
Midgard, 29 
mieta, 266 

mihhil (O.H.G.), in 
mij (Du.), 93 
mik, 366 

mikildujps (Goth.), ‘Grosse’, 13 
Milch, 198, 249 
mild, 132 
Milieu, 277 

miltherzi (O.H.G.), 236, 269 

Milz, 203 

mindern, 251 

Mineralwasser, 198 

Minne, 184, 306 

minniro (O.H.G.), 97, 129 

Minze, 266 

mischen, 266 

Mispel, 266 

missbrauchen, 83 

Misshandlung, 83 

mist (O.H.G.), 123 

Mistel, 203 

mit, 145 

mit-, 260 

mitalle, 208 

mittags, 181 

Mittelding, 283 

Mittelpunkt, 278 

mittelst, 134 

mitti, 314 

mittila-tag (O.H.G.), 142 
Mittwoch, 30, igg 
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Mjglnir, 29 
mochte, 219 
Mode, 273 
Moesogoths, 33 
mogeln, 295 
mogen, see mag. 

Mohn, 7 
Mohr, 1 go 
Mohre, 429 
Molke, 203, 282 
Moment, 280 
Monat, 145, 153, 181, 193 
Monch, 152, 267 
Mond, 34, 80, 153, 193 
Mondenschein, 193 
Moneten, 295 
Mongolei, 272 
Monsun, 276 
Montag, 30, 181 
-moor, 291 
‘Moorleichen’, 26 
-moos, 291 
Mora, 77 
Morast, 134 
Morgen, 192 
Morgengabe, 27 
morgens, 262 
morsch, 125 
Morser, 125 
Most, 265 

mdtareis (Goth.), ‘Zollner’, 237 

motivieren, 277 

mouldboard (E.), 47 

Mowe, 281 

Miicke, 127 

Mucker, 294 

muffeln, 252 

muhen, 172, 223 

Miihsal, 242 

Mulde, 132 

mullern, 284 

Miinchen (-Gladbach), 152, 187, 292 

Mund, 191, 276 

Munster, 267 

-minister, 292 

munter, 132, 283 

Miinze, 124, 265 

muot (M.H.G.), 306 

muotag (O.H.G.), 248 

miirbe, 165 

murder (E.), 72 

Miirrischkeit, 246 

Musikant, 238 

Musse, 426 

mussen, 103, 156, 171, 228, 332, 339, 


34i» 425 


Mut, 306 
mutig, 248 


Mutter, 115, i56f., 179, 190, 281 


-n, 314 

nabager (O.H.G.), 233 
Nabe, 17 
Nabel, 193 
nach-, 260 

Nachbar, 145, 156, 200, 233 
Nachen, 194, 296 
Nachricht, 276 

Nacht, 114, 161, 183, 190, ig8 
Nachtigall, 198, 220, 233 
nachts, 183, 262 
Nacken, 70, 195 
nackt (naccot, O.H.G.), 66, 80 
Nadel, 199 

Nagel, 137, 179, 185, 192 
nageln, 251 
Nahe, 289 

nahen, 17, 172, 223, 428 
-nahme, 75 

Name(n), 145, 154, 179, 194 

Napf, 192 

Narbe, 128 

Narr, 190 

Nase, 153, 281 

Natter, 156, 184, 202 

Naturalismus, 284 

Naue, 17, 283, 296 

’nauf, 261 

Nauheim, 149 

Naumburg, 149 

’naus, 261 

nawis (Goth.), 164 

Nazi, 284 

Neander, 288 

Nebel, 135 

nebst, 134 

Neckar, 136, 289 

Nederlands, 49 

Nehalennia, 29 

nehmen (neman, O.H.G.), 40, 75,120, 
I54f., 167, 176, 21288, 231, 422 
Neid, 275 
neiden, 217 
neidisch, 248 
neigen, 67, 123 
Neigung, 340 
Nelke, 155, 203 
Nelson, 288 

nemunga (O.H.G.), 136 
nenig, 294 
nennen, 224, 321 
Nennfall, 277 
-ner, 237 

nerien, nerigen (O.H.G.), 100, 129, 
169, 1768, 213, 223 
Nerthus, 29 
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nervos, 277 
ness, 57 

Nest, 81, 136, 231 
Netherlands, 50 ff. 
netto, 298 
Netz, 113, ig6 
neu, 149, 209 
Neuberin, 239 
Neue Sachlichkeit, 284 
Neugierigkeit, 284 
Neuhaus, 287 
‘Neuheitsdruck’, 83 
Neuhof, 287 
neulich, 262 
Neuling, 239 
Neumagen, 290 
Neumann, 288 
Neustatter, 287 
Nibelung(en), 144, 186, 239 
nicht, 163, 344 
Nichte, 123, 236 
Nichtheit, 282 
Nickelmann, 28 
Nicolai, 287 
Nicolaus, 288 
nicor (O.E.), 28 
niding (M.H.G.), 238 
nidung (M.H.G.), 238 
Nidwalden, 196 
nie, 254 
nieder, 154 
niedlich, 293 
Niels, 288 

niemand, 134, 145, 163 

Niemandsland, 298 

Niere, 203 

niesen, 70 

Niftel, cf. Nichte 

nightingale (E.), 233 

Nijmegen, 289 

Nipulunc, 135 

nirgend, 134 

-nis, 199, 241 

NIthart (M.H.G.), 240 

Nixe (nichesa, O.H.G.), 28, 429 

nobel, 273 

noch, 123, 346 

Noldeke, 288 

Nonne, 152, 267 

nor (O.N.), ‘boat’, 17 

nordisch, 32 n. 

Norn, 35 
nornir (O.N.), 30 
Not, 199 

notduruft (O.H.G.), 233 
Notker Labeo, 286 
notwendig, 250 
Novelle, 277 


N.S.D.A.P., 284 
Nu (in einem), 134 
Nuance, 277 
niichtern, 155 
nun, 134, 350 
Niirnberg, 291 
Nuss (hnutu, O.E.), 69 
Nutz(en), 148, 195 
niitze, 165 

ob, 145 
obe, 352 

Oberammergau, 292 

Oberon, 28 

oberst, 145 

Obst, 134, 155 

Ochs, 16, 123, 281, 287 

Odem, 130 

Oder, 289 

oder, 134 

Odinn, 29 

Odinsdagr (O.N.), 30 
Oecolampadius, 272 
Ofen, 154, 192 
offen, hi 

offenbar, 116, 128, 423 
offentlich, 133 
og (Goth.), 103 
Oheim, 27, igi 
Ohm, 153 
ohne, 153, 301 
Ohnmacht, 153 

Ohr, 157, 180, 184, 201, 281, 393, 422 

-oht, 144, 249 

01, 188, 197 

Olav Audunsson, 287 

Olle (L.G.), 295 

Olzweig, 234 

Onkel, 273 

Operette, 300 

opfern, 376 

Orange, 124, 444 

Orden, 192 

Orgel, 130 

orgueil, 48 n. 

Orkan, 300 
orring (O.H.G.), 233 
ors (M.H.G.), 381 
Ort, 195, 197 
‘Ortsnamen’, 285 
Ortwin, 186 
os (Bav.), 92, 371 
osen, 297 
Oskar, 286 
Osnabruck, 290 

ossen (M.H.G. Alem.), cf. Ochs 
‘ostbaltisch’, 53 

Ostern (ostarun.O.H.G.), 30,155,269 
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Osterreich (Ostarrihhi), io, 53 

‘Ostrasse’, 53 

Ostrogoths, 33 

Otahhar (O.H.G.), 128 

Otfried, 286 

-oti, 203 

Otte, 186 

Otter, 156 

ougatora (O.H.G.), 233 
ougelos (O.H.G.), 142 
ouwa, 120 

paarweise, 262 
Pack, 125 
packen, 125 
Paderborn, 290 
pdida (Goth.), 64, 69 
palas, 134, 271 
Palast, 134, 271 
palt (Toch.), 6 
Palwe, 32 
Pan, 299 
Panier, 126, 271 
Panther, 192 
Pantoffel, 201 
Panzer, 271 

Panzerabwehrkanone, ‘Pak’, 298 

Papa, 204, 273 

Papst, 125, 134, 192 

Paracelsus, 272 

pardrisekin (M.H.G.), 381 

parken, 274 

Park(platz), 274 

parlieren, 272 

Partenkirchen, 53 

pasch, 269 

Pass, 192 

Passau, 117, 290 

patzig, 126 

Paukant, 238 

Pauke, 126 

Pauker, 295 

Pauschalaufenthalt, 234 
Pech, 125, 266 
Pechhengst, 293 
pechos, 295 
Pegnitz, 290 
Pein, 202 
peinigen, 252 
Peitsche, 270 
Pelle, 125 
Pelz, 124b 
Pennal, 295 
Pennalersprache, 295 
Penne, 295 
pennen, 295 
Perfekt, 277 
Pergament, 133, 267 


pergamln, 267 
Periode, 279 
Perkunas, 68 
Pemegg, 117 
Perron, 278 
Person, 271 
‘Personennamen’, 284 
Personlichkeit, 282 
Petersilie, 267 
Petrus, 288 
Petschaft, 270 
petzen, 295 

Pfad, 119, 179, 191, 264 
Pfaff(e), 146, 268, 393 
Pfahl, 65, 192 
Pfand, 187 
Pfanne, 65, 266 
Pfau, 200 
Pfauenfeder, 200 
Pfeffer, 136, 266 
Pfeife, 65 
Pfeil, 114, 265 
Pfeiler, 266 

pfeit (O.H.G.), 11, 64, 69, 269 

Pfennig, 131, 299 

Pferd, 114, 154, 265 

Pfiffikus, 295 

Pfingsten, 376 

Pfinztag, 269 

Pfirsich, 266 

Pfistor, 288 

pflanzen, 266 

Pflaster, 266 f. 

Pflaume, 133, 266 

pflegen, 65, 213, 217, 220, 323, 427 

Pflicht, 65, 199, 202, 297 

pflichtgemass, -massig, 250 

Pflock, 192 

pfliicken, 65, 266 

Pflug, 64, 192 

pfoat (dial.), 11 

pforzih (O.H.G.), 266 

Pfriemen, 195 

pfropfen, 266 

Pfiihl, 65, 196 

Pfuhl, 64, 191 

-pfuhl, 291 

pfulwin (M.H.G.), 266 
Pfund, 65, 152, 197, 265 
Pfiitze, 114, 266 
Pheidias, 286 
Philippus, 288 
Philister, 294 
Phonograph, 427 
Phosphor, 427 
Photograph, 427 
Pianino, 298 
Pickelhaube, 126 
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picken, 126 
piepen, 125 
Pietsch, 288 
Pilger, 125, 133 
Pilz, 124, 126 
Pimpf, 284 
Pinscher, 274 
Pinsel, 125 
Pistor, 288 
pitchpine (E.), 276 
Plaid, 274 
Plan, 192, 271 
Planke, 125 
plankeln, 126 
plappern, 126 
Plattdeutsch, 51 
platten, 444 
Plattner, 288 
Platz, 192 
play (E.), 65 
plenty (Ed, 297 
plinsjan (Goth.), ‘to dance’, 64 
pluck (E.), 65 
plump, I25f. 

Plunger, 297 
Plusquamperfektum, 277 
Pobel, 125 
poetisch, 277 
Pogrom, 276 
Pokal, 126 
po(c)keln, 125 
Pollock (E.), 236 
Polyp, 295 
Pomadehengst, 295 
Pomeranze, 444 
Pommer, 191 
Ponylocken, 274 
pool, 64 

Portuguese expression, 51 
Posaune, 126, 271, 298 
Possen, 194 
postlagernd, 278 
Potsdam, 290 
Potz, 181 
Poussage, 241 
poussieren, 252, 274 
Pracht, 126 
pragga (Goth.), 65 
Prahlhans, 240 
Prahm, 297 
prall, 125 
Pranger, 125 
Pranke, 126 
President, 313 
prasseln, 126 
Prazision, 277 
predigen, 376 
preien, 297 


preisen, 217, 224 
Preiskurant, 298 
prellen, 125 
Presenning, 297 
Priester, 267 
Priestertum, 247 
prima, 277 
Primus, 295 
Prinz, 1 go 
Prinzgemahl, 234 
Prinzip, 201 
Pritscne, 125 b 
procope, 84 
Profoss, 297 
rogressive form, 326 
rolog, 272 
Propst, 192 
protasis, 346 
Protze, 297 
Prugel, 126 
P.S., 284 
Psalm, 200 
Psilander, 288 

psychologische Moment, das 280, 284 

Pudel, 126 

Puff, 192 

pullen, 297 

Pullover, 274 

pumpen, 295 

puneiz (M.H.G.), 271 

Punkt, 430 

putzen, 126 

Putzfrau, 303 

Pyramide, 279 

qino (Goth.), 66 

qius (Goth.), 66 

quaken, 127 

Qual, 202 

quangeln, 122 

Quarz, 280 

quec (quick, E.), 136 

quecbrunno (O.H.&.), 234 

queden (M.H.G.), 225 

queen (E.), 66 

quellen, 220 

queman (O.H.G.), ‘kommen’, 

168, 239 
quer, 122 
querdar, 130 
quern (E.), 16, 265 
quetschen, 125 
quietschen, 125 
quirnstein (O.H.G.), 233 
quit, 225 

quiti (O.H.G.), 158 
Quitte, 266 
quoth, 62 
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rabenschwarz, 191 
Rabenvater, igi 
Rachen, 194 
rachen, 218 
Racker, 301 
racket (E.), 274 
Rad, 17 
Radbert, 286 
radebrechen, 225 
Rademacher, 142 
Radertiere, 277 
Radio, 278 
Radschaufel, 142 
Rahmen, 199 
raja-putrah, 234 
rdja-putrah, 235 
Ramadan,'2 76 
’ran, 261 
Rand, 195 
Rang, 192 
rant (M.H.G.), 381 
Ranzen, 194 
Rappe, 80, 126 
Rappen, 194 
Rasen, 154, 194 
Rast, 189, 202 
Rat, 181, 192 
raten, 167, 214 
ratsam, 350 
ratschlagen, 225 
Ratsel, 197, 243 
rauba, 48 n. 

’rauf, 261 
Raufbold, 240 
’raus, 261 
Raum, 192 

reach-me-downs (E.), 235 
real, 277 
reap (E.)> 100 
rear (E.), 62 
Rebhuhn, 287 
Rechen, 194, 444 
rechnen, 233f. 

Recht, 245, 340 
recht, 59, 135, 249, 305 
rechthaberisch, 248 
rechts wegen, von, 181 
Recke, 381 
recken, 70, 170, 223 
Rede, 188 

‘ Reduktionsstufe’, 73 

reduplicating verbs, 76, 22 J 

reell, 277 

Regel, 267 

Regen, 281 

regnen, 214 

Reh, 181 

rehhan (O.H.G.), 128 
3i 


Reibung, 244 
Reich, 196 
reich, 209, 323 
Reichenberg, 187 
Reichtum, 181, 195, 247 
Reif, 193 
Reifen, 195 
reifen, 251 
Reigen, 129, 194 
Reihen, 129, 194 
reihen, 217 
Reihenbildungen, 439 
Reimarus, 288 
rein, 164 

reinekeit (M.H.G.), 246 
reinigen, 252 
Reis, 159 
Reisig, 126 
reissen, 214, 421 
Reissverschluss, 234 
reiten, 154, 167, 213, 217 
Reiter, ‘riddle’, 16 
reizend, 249 
rekommandieren, 278 
Rekord, 274 
Rektor, 272 
Reli, 295 
Remagen, 290 
rendez-vous, 235 
rennen, 224 
Renommage, 241 
Renommisterei, 241, 294 
reordon, 102 
rera (O.N.), 102 
Rest, 196 
Rettich, 266 
Reue, 268 
reuen, 219 
reuig, 322 
reuten, 16, 292 
Revier, 200 
rewir, 159 
Rhein, 289, 429 
Rheinfelden, 187, 198 
Rheinlander, 241 
Rheinschanze, 291 
Rhetorik, 272 
Rheuma, 429 
Rhythmus, 429 
riche, 48m 

richison (O.H.G.), ‘herrschen’, 
*45 

Richte, 278 
Ricke, 239 
Riebe, 203 
riechen, 156, 218 
-ried, 291 
riegeln, 251 
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Riemen, 266, 296 f. 

Riese (risi, O.H.G.), 28, 190 

riesig, 301 

riew, 41 

Riksm&l, 37 

rill (E.), 47 

Rind, 159, 282 

rinnen, 167, 171 

Rippe, 126, 203 

Ripuarier, 48 

riqis (Goth.), ‘ Dunkelheit66 
rise (E.), 62 
risi, 158 

ritermsezec (M.H.G.), 250 
rithe (E.), 47 
Ritt, 155 

Ritter, 179, 185, 381 
Rittertum, 247 
riuti, 292 
riuwe, 268 
Robbe, 126 
Rock, 192 
Rocken, ig4 
roden, cf. reuten 
Roggen, 127, 194 
roh, 165 

Rohrdommel, 203 
Rohricht, 134 
Roller, 238 
Rollfeld, 298 
Rollholz, 444 
Rolltreppe, 234 
Romer, 237 
root (E.), 65 

rorahi (O.H.G.), ‘Rohricht’, 244 
Rose, 267 

roseloht (M.H.G.), 144 
Ross, 130, 426 
Rost, 191 

rot (‘beggar’), 293 
rot (rauj?s, Goth.), 72 
Rotte, 189, 298 
‘Rotwelsch’, 293 
Riibe, 7 
ruck-, 257 

ruckelingen (M.H.G.), 262 
Riicken, 127, 183, 1956 
Riickgrat, 179 
Riickhalt, 192 
Ruckkehr, 195, 202 
Riickumlaut, 223 
riickversichern, 257 
Ruder, 296 
Ruf, 191 

rufen, 167, 221, 325 
Riigen, 33 

Rumezlant (M.H.G.), 235 
riimpfen, 152 


-run (Gudrun), 285 
Rundfunk, 278 
Rundlinge, 27 
runstab (O.H.G.), 233 
’runter, 261 
ruochen, 345 
Ruprecht, 285 
Russel, 156 
Russia, 38 
Rustica, 402 
Rutli, 292 
rutschen, 125 


S.A., 284 

sa (Goth.), 94, 310 
Saale, 289 
Saat, 199, 241 
Sabel, 270 
Sache, 153, 307 
Sachs, 287 

Sachsen, 43f. 187, igi 
sacht, 123, 155 
Sack, 265 
Sackel, 236 
Sackingen, 292 
Sacktuch, 444 
saen, 7, 75, 171, 223 
Saft, 134 

sagen (sagen, O.H.G.), 61, 109, 170, 
226, 325 

saggws (Goth.), song, 67 

‘Sagwort’, 276 

s&i (Goth.), 163 

saian (Goth.), ‘saen’, I3n., 75 

saihfan (Goth.), ‘sehen’, 66 

-sal, 199, 242 

Salbe, 116 

salben (salbon, Goth., O.H.G.), 100, 
140, 169, 212 
Saldo, 298 

salida (O.H.G.), 145, 380 
Salland, 43 
Salz, 7 

Salzburg, 290 
sam, 350 
-sam, 246f., 24gf. 
samanunc (O.H.G.), 87 
Same(n), 59, 194 
Samland, 32 
sammeln, 133 
samojedisch, 248 
Samstag, 30, 269, 444 
Samuel, 286 
Sanders, 287 
sandig, 248 
sanft, 131, 209 
Sang, 192 
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Sanger, 237 

Santen, 187 

Sarg, 126, 185 

Sartor, 288 

-saten (L.G.), 292 

Saterland, 46 

satt, 106, 155 

Sattel, 185, 192 

Saturday (Zaterdag, Du.), 30 

Satz, 308 n. 

Satzungsbrief, 178 

‘Satzwort’, 235 

Sau, 160 

sauer, 146 

Sauerampfer, 193 

Sauertopf, 294 

saufen, 156, 167, 213 

saugen, 100, 167, 213, 2i5f. 

saugen, 219 

Saule, 189, 199, 202 

Saumtier, 265 

Saure, 146, 245 

Saurini (Goth.), 239 

seal, sculum (O.H.G.), cf. sollen 

scamali (O.H.G.), 137 

Schabernack, 195 

Schacher, 156 

Schacht, 123, 192 

schaden, 324 

Schaden, ig4 

Schadenfreude, 434 

schadenfroh, 194 

Schaf, 282 

Schafer, 288 

schaffen, 79, 444 

Schaffhausen, 187 

Schafgarbe, 235 

Schaft, 123, 192 

-schaft, 244, 246 f. 

schakern, 293 

Schal, 204, 274 

Schalk, 185, 192 

Schall, 192, 442 

Scham, 145 

schamen, 154, 324 

Schamperlieder, 133 

schantbeere (M.H.G.), 133 

schapellekln (M.H.G.), 381 

Schar, 145 

scharf, 209 

Scharnhorst, 297 

scharwenze(l)n, 83 

schassen, 295 

Schatten, 153, 183, 185, 195 
schatten (verb), 283 
Schatz, 192 
Schau, 284 
schauderds, 295 


schauen, 33, 128, 139 
Schauer, 283 
-scheid, 291 
scheiden, 120, 221 
scheinbar, 249 
scheinen, 319 
Scheit, 187 
Scheitel, 200 
Scheldt, 289 
schellen, 444 
Schelm, 193, 301 
Schelmenstreich, 193 
Schelmerei, 272 
schelten, 115 
Schemel, 137, 266 
Schemen, 194, 201 
Schenk, 190 
Scherben, 194 
scheren, 220 
Schererei, 241 
Scherge, 129, 428 
scherzen, 252 
schicken, 325 
Schicksal, 242 
Schiefer, 193 
schielen, 154 
schiessen, 156, 218 
SchifF, hi, 115, 136, 296, 301 
Schild (m.), 132, 195 
Schild (n.), 195 
schildern, 251 
Schiller, 154, 288 
Schillerin, 239 
schillem, 154 
Schilling, 299 
Schimmel, 295 
schinden, 225 
Schinderei, 241 
Schinken, 114, 194 
Schirm, 136 
Schlacht, 202 
Schlafe, 182, 202 
schlafen (slafan, O.H.G.), 46, 
in, 119, 213, 215 
schlafern, 251 
Schlafkammer, 234 
Schlag, 158 

scblagen, 121, 2i5f., 225 
Schlagetot, 204 
‘Schlagwort’, 284 
Schlamassel, 293 
Schlange, 124, 203 
Schlaraffenland, 276 
Schlauberger, 240 
Schlauch, 2g5 
Schlaumeier, 240 
schlecht, 305 
schleichen, 217 


101, 
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schleiftonig, 77 
Schlendrian, 272 
schleppen, 125 
Schlesien, 239 
Schlesinger, 287 
Schleswig-Holstein, 234 
schlicht, 305 
schliessen, 156, 218 
schlingen, 133 
Schlippermilch, 283 
Schlips, 274 
Schlitten, 194 
Schlot, 153, 179 
Schlucht, 123, 199 
schluchzen, 252 
Schluck, 192 
Schlund, 192 
schliipfen, 123, 148 
Schmalhans, 240 
Schmalz, 70 
Schmant, 270 
schmarotzen, 83 
schmatzen, 133 
Schmaus, 192 
schmecken, 124 
Schmeichelei, 241 
schmeichelhaft, 250 
schmeicheln, 324 
schmelzen, 220 
Schmerz, 182, 200 
schmerzen, 220 
Schmerzensgeld, -kind, 200 
Schmetten, 270 
Schmetterling, 270 
Schmidt, 288 
Schmied, 155 
schmiegen, 219 
Schmiere (stehen), 293 
Schmoker, 127 
schmuggeln, 127 
Schnabel, 185, 192 
Schnake, 127 
schnappen, 295 
schnarchen, 252 
Schnarcher, 241 
schnarren, 252 
schnauben, 213 
Schnecke, 127, 203 
Schnee, 67 

schneiden, 120, 125, I53f., 217, 222, 
275 . 

Schneider, 288 
schneidern, 251 
Schnitt, 155 
Schnitzer, 241, 295 
Schnupfen, 194 
Schnuppe, 125 
Schnur, 202, 444 


Schock, 98 
schofel, 295 
Schoffe, 191 
schon, 209, 262 
Schonbrunn, 195 
schone (M.H.G.), 209 
Schopf, 191 

schopfen, 79, 101,113, 152* 16711., 323 

Schopfer, 268 

Schopfung, 243 

Schoppen, 194 

Schorf, 191 

Schote, 127 

Schottelius, 272 

schouwunge (M.H.G.), 282 

Schragen, 194 

Schrank, ig2 

Schranken, 271 

Schrat, 28 

Schretel, 28 

schrauben, 224 

schrecken, 218, 283 

Schreck(en), 195 

schreiben, 116, 124, 221, 267 

Schreiber, 140 

Schreibzeug, 245 

schreien, 428 

Schreierei, 241 

Schrein, 265 

Schreiner, 444 

schreiten, 217 

Schrift, igg, 202, 421 

Schriftdialekt, 385 

Schriftsprache, 180, 197, 206 

Schriftstellerin, 239 

Schritt, 185 

Schroder, 288 

Schroer, 288 

schroten, 221 

schrubben, 126 

Schubart, 145 

Schubert, 288 

Schuchardt, 288 

Schuh, 191 

Schuhwerk, 245 

Schuld, 124, 189, 199, 202, 282 

schulden, 224 

schuldig, 323 

Schuldner, 237 

Schule, 267 

Schuler, 144 

Schulerus, 272 

Schultheiss, igo 

Schumacher, 288 

Schumann, 288 

schuoch-wurhte, 288 

Schupfen, 194 

Schurze, 202, 266 
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Schiissel, 266 
Schuster, 267 
schiitter, 395 
Schiitze, 235 
‘Schwa’, 70 
Schwab(e), 191, 287 
schwabeln, 252 
Schwaben, 42, 187 
schwach, 305 
Schwachmatikus, 295 
Schwaden, 130, 194 
Schwager, 62, 190, 192, 295 
Schwaher, 62 
Schwalbe, 128 
Schwamm, 192 
Schwan, 145, 183, 193 
schwanen, 442 
Schwanenfeder, 193 
Schwank, 192 
Schwanz, 192 
schwanzen, 295 
schwaren, 220 
Schwarm, 192 
Schwarte, 295 
Schwarz, 288 
schwarzweissrot, 234 
Schweden, 37 

Schwefel (swebel, O.H.G.), 69, 154 

Schwegel, 298 

schweifen, 221 

schweigen, 125, 254, 323 

Schwein, 17, 71, 281 

schweigen, 220 

schwellen, 220 

schwer, 209 

schwere Ableitungssilbe, 140 
Schwerin, 290 
Schwerkraft, 439 
schwerlich, 262 
Schwester, 157, 190, 281 
Schwieger, 281 
schwimmen, 216, 2igf. 

Schwindler, 293 

schworen, 101, 152, i67n., 215b 
Schwulibus (in), 295 
Schwulitat, 295 
Schwulst (f.), 199, 241 
Schwulst (m.), 199 
‘Schwundstufe’, 73 
Schwyzerdiitsch, 370 
scop (O.E.), 27 
scrato (O.H.G.), 28 
Scultetus, 272 
se (O.H.G.), 138 
sealfode (O.E.), 102 
Sechserzug, 211 
sechzig, 97 

See, 158, 181, 185, 187, 201, 282 


-see, 187 
seelenvoll, 283 
‘Seemannsprache’, 296 
Segel, 296 
Segen, 136 
Segimerus, 72 

sehen, 66ff., 80, 119b, 123, 213, 222, 
225, 244, 254, 338 
Sehne, 235 
seiden, 144 
Seife, 16 

seigen (sigan, O.H.G.), 69, 251 
seihen, 69, 217 
Seiler, 288 

sein, bim, bis(t), ist, birum, etc., sint, 
was, wari, warum; cf. also ‘wesan, 
sin’, 104, 120, 169, 172, 228, 268, 
. 331 , 334 > 336 , 339 
seitdem, 350 
Seite, 189 
Sekt, 134 

Sekundarumlaut, 147 
-sel, 243 
selber, 163, 207 
selbst, 134 
selbwaltig, 282 
self (E.), 92 
selig, 248 
-selig, 247 

sellen (M.H.G.), 298 

Selma, 286 

selten, 301 

Semmel, 266 

semolina, 266 

-sen (Jakobsen), 287 

senauua (O.H.G.), Sehne, 140 

senden, 224 

senechal, 48 n. 

Senf, 131, 266 
seo (O.H.G.), 127, 138 
sera (O.N.), 102 
setzen, 170, 223, 440 
-seps (Goth.), Saat, 72 
Seuche, 245 
SeufFert, 288 
seufzen, 252 
Seufzer, 238, 241 
Severinus, 288 
shale, 280 
sheeting (E.), 243 
sich, 162, 205 
Sichel, 266 
sicher, 135 
sichtbarlich, 284 
sickern, 251 

sie, Sie, ihnen, Ihnen, ihr, Ihr, 94, 162 
sieben (Goth, sibun) 61, 72, 135 
Siebenburgen, 83, 202 
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Siebenmeilenstiefel, 276 
siebzig, 97 
siech, 245, 305 
siechen, 251 

sieden, 120, 154, 219, 222 

Sieg, 155, 185 

Siegfried, 116, 186, 286 

Sievers, 84, 288 

sigan (O.H.G.), 251 

siganumftilih (O.H.G), 142 

silan (Goth.), 13 

Silber, 264 

silbern, 248 

sin, 331 

sinawel (O.H.G.), 140 
singen, 116, 2igf. 
singer (E.), 132 
Singuf (M.H.G.), 235 
sinnan (O.H.G.), 13 
sinnieren, 272 
sinnig, 441 
Sippe, 126, 283 
Sirokko, 276 

Sitte (situ, O.H.G.),89, 153, 158, 183, 
. 185, 196, 203, 340 
situsam, 250 

sitzen, 101, i67n., 281, 325 
Sivrit, 288 
skdidan (Goth.), 63 
skal (Goth.), cf. sollen 
skalkslahta (O.H.G.), 142 
Sklavin, 239 


skugge 
Skuld (' 


(N-)» 3 
O.N.), 


33 


31 


‘Slavengrenze’, 10 
slippery (E.), 65 
slow (E.), 165 
sluten (M.L.G.), 100 
sraalfogel (O.H.G.), 142 
smart (E.), 274 
smidan (O.H.G.), 135 
smidda (O.H.G.), 121 
smoking (E.), 275 
Snak, 41 
sneeze (E.), 70 
Snein (W.Fris.), 30 
snel (M.H.G.), 382 
Snpd, 41 
so, 263, 351 
Socke, 195, 203, 266 
sod (Niederd.), 131 
Sofa, 204 
sofern, 352 
sofort, 263 
sogleich, 263 
Sohle, 266 
Sohn, 152, 173 
-sohn (Behrensohn), 287 


sokjan (Goth.), 169 
solcher, 163, 207 
Sold, 297 

soldierse (M.H.G.), 381 
Soldner, 237, 297 

sollen, 103, 132, 219, 227 f«, 328, 

Soller, 154, 266 
Sommer, i52f., 192, 289 
sommerlich, 249 
-son (Jackson), 287 
sondern, 152 

‘ Sondersprache’, 285, 292 
Sonnabend, 30, 234, 444 
Sonne, 120, 184^ 

Sonnenbruder, 293 
Sonnenlicht, 198 
Sonntag, 30 
sonst, 134, 263 
Sood, 41 

‘sound-shift’, 280 
soweit, 352 
Spagat, 444 
Spalt, 201 f. 

Spalte, 202 
Spaltpilz, 277 
Sparren, ig4 
Spass, 192 
spat, 209 
Spaten, 194 
Spatz, 200 
Speichel, 200 
Speicher, 265 
Speier, 290 
speisen, 300 

spentunga (O.H.G.), 136 
speot (Franc.), 48n. 

Sperling, 235 
Spesen, 298 
Spessart, 291 
Spezi, 295 
Spicker, 295 
Spiegel, 138, 266 
Spiel, 125 
spielen, 223 
Spielmann, 240 
Spieluhr, 439 
Spiess, 27, 287 
spilliute, 379 
Spinett, 298 
spinnen, 70, 115 
spinney (E.), 244 
Spinnwebe, 203 
‘spitz’ sound, 125 
Spleen, 274 
spong, 47 
Sporn, 194, 

Sport, 20 
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spotteln, 252 
Sprache, 125, 189 
Sprachgefiihl, 362 
Sprachgeographie, 364 
sprachhus (O.H.G.), 142 
sprechen, 111 
Sprechpausen, 432 
spreiten, 70 
Spreizstellung, 361 
Spreu, 159, 444 
sprode, 70 
Sprott, 41 
Sprotte, 127 
Spuk, 127 
Spiilicht, 134, 244 
Spund, 192, 266 
spurn (E.), 63 
Spurt, 274 
S.S., 284 

St Blasien, etc., 187 
Staat, 201 
Stab, 147, 179, 192 
Stachel, 200 f. 

Staden, 194 
Stadt, 155, 202 
-stadt, 187, 292 
Stadtrecht, 391 
Staffage, 241 
Staffel, 203 
Stag, 296 
Stahl, 422, 428 
stalk (E.), 236 
Stall, 192 
Stallung, 243 
Stamm, 192 
‘Stamm’, 86 
Stand, 192 
Standard, 298 
‘Standessprache’, 292 
Standuhr, 439 
Stapel, 191, 298 
stapfen, 223 
star (steorra, O.E.), 70 
Star, 193, 274 
Starennest, 193 
Stark, 288 
Starke, 245 
Start, 274 
Statte, 202, 229 
Statut, 201 

-stauf (Hohenstaufen), 291 
stechen, 218, 225 
stecken, 225 
Stecken, 194 
Stegreif, 195 

stehen, 100, 104, 146, 169, 2296, 254, 
281 

stehlen, 167, 216 
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steigen (steigan, Goth.; stigan 
O.H.G.), 72, 98, 116, 217, 281 
steigtonig, 150 
Stein, 88, 114, 125, 287 
Steiner, 287 
Steinmetz, igo 
Stellage, 241 
Stelldichein, 204, 235 
stellen, 2236, 440 
stelsel (Du.), 279 
Stempel, 126 
Stengel, 236 
steorra (O.E.), 63 
-ster, 239 f. 
sterben, 220, 324 
Stem, 70, 193 
Sternenglanz, 193 
stetigot, 28 
Stettin, 290 
Steuer, 202 
Steuerbord, 296 
Steven, 296 
stickls, 279 
Stiefel, 201 
Stiege, ‘score’, 97 
Stiege, ‘stairs’, 444 
Stiel, 180 
Stier, 281 
Stift, 302 
Stimmlage, 395 f. 

Stimmung, 441 
‘ Stimmungsgehalt’, 300 
Stinkraum, 295 
Stinnes, 288 
Stirn, 202 
Stock, 70, 192 
stofflich, 277 
stohnen, 152 
Stollen, 194 
stolz, 271, 322 
Stolz, 245 
stolzieren, 252, 272 
stopfon, 266 
Stoppel, 125 
Stor, 193 

Storenfried, 195, 235 
stossen, 138, 167, 213 
stosstonig, 78 
strafbar, 250 
Strafe, 245 
straflich, 250 
Strafling, 239 
Strahl, 189, 199, 201 
strahlen, 444 
strampeln, 126 
Strand, 41, 132, 191 
Strassburg, 290 
Strasse, 80, 184, 265 
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Strauch, 195 
Strauss, 195 
stream (E.), 63 
Streber, 295 
strecken, 70, 170 
Streifling, 293 
Streik, 204 
streiken, 274 
Strelitz, 290 
streng, 132 
Striemen, 194 
Strippe, 296 
Stroh, 235 
Strom, 192 
Stromer, 293 
Strunk, 192 
struppig, 126 
-strut, 291 
Stube, 269 
Stubenhocker, 294 
Stuck, 187, ig6f. 
stuck, 148 
Student, 272 
‘ Studentensprache’, 294 
studentikos, 295 
studieren, 252, 272 
Studio, 294 
Stuhl, 192 
Stuka, 298 
stulpen, 126 
Stumpen, 194 
Stunde, 189 
stiindlich, 249 
stunner (E.), 238 
stupfala, 266 
Sturm, 192, 300 
Sturmer, 278 
Stuttgart, 291 
suaznissi (O.H.G.), 242 
suchen, 100, 168, 223 
Suden, 131 
siidisch, 32 n. 
suds, 62 
sugan, 100 
Sultan, 276 

sum (O.H.G.), 136, 163 

sund (H.G.), 131 

Sunde, 160, 267 

Siindflut, 233, 302 

sunte (O.H.G.), 174 

suntilos (O.H.G.), 142 

sunu (O.H.G.), 41, 77 f-, 87, 173 

Surrey, 44 

sus (M.H.G.), 263 

suss, 128, 209, 246 

Siisse, 283 

sutari (M.H.G.), 267 
suds (Goth.), 164 


Siitterlin, 287 
svarabhakti vowel, 145 
swanne, 352 
Sweater, 274 
swenne, 349 
swer (Notker), 123 
swerve (E.), 70 
swld (L.G.), 131 
swogatjan (Goth.), 252 
sympathisch, 277 
syncope, 84 
System, 278 


Tafel, 202, 267 

Tag, 40, 76, 88, 117, 119, 141, 173, 
i79f-. 185, 191, 193 
tagahus (O.H.G.), 236 
tagawerk (O.H.G.), 233 
Tagelied, -lohn, -reise, 142 
tagen (O.H.G.), 251 
taglich, 249 

tagr (Goth.), ‘Zahre’, 65 
tagsuber, 181 

talhun (Goth.), ‘zehn’, 65 
tailor-made (E.), 274 
take (E.), 37 
Takelage, 241 
Takelwerk, 127 
Tal, 197 
Taler, 238, 299 
Talg, 127 
Tank, 204 
tanken, 274 
Tankstelle, 274 
Tanne, 297 
tannen, 248 
Tante, 273 
Tanz, 192 
tanzen, 124, 127 
tapfer, 249 
tarnen, 298 
Taschentuch, 444 
Tat, 75, 231, 241, 429 
Tatigkeitswort, 277 
tatsachlich, 83 
Tattersall, 274 
Tau, 139 

Tauben (gebratene), 276 
Tauberich, 240 
taubstumm, 234 
tauen, 122 
Taufe, 161, 189 
taufen, 148, 269 
taugen, 171, 227 
Taugenichts, 235 
tausend, 9, 122, 166, 211 
tawido, 102 
tear (E.), 65 
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Teer, 127 

Teerjacke, 297 

Teigroller, 444 

Teil, 251 

teilwese, 262 

telegraphieren, 325 

Telephon, 278 

Temperatur, 278 

Tenne, 203 

Tennis, 274 

terpen, 45 

Tervingi, 33 

teta (O.H.G.), 98 

Teufel, 268 

Textor, 288 

parf (Goth.), 103 

that (E.), 94 

theave (Engl, dial.), 47 

thegankind (O.H.G.), 142 

Thema, 201 

‘thematic’, 100 

Theodor, 63, 285 

therk (M.E.), 69 

they (E.), them, their, 94 

Thies(s), 288 

Thing, 307 

thing (E.), 27 

this (E.), 94 

tholen, dolen (O.H.G.), 71 

Thomasius, 288 

thorpe (E.), 65 

thram (E.), 47 

Thron, 429 

Thun, 289 

Thuringen, 122 

Thymoteus, 186 

Tiden, 41 

Tiedge, 288 

tief, 139 

Tiefe, 161 

tiefer Fall ton, 150 

‘Tiefstufe’, 284 

‘Tiefton’, 145 

‘Tieftongesetz’, 146, 181 

Tietz, 288 

tilgen, 256, 269 

Tilsit, 290 

timber (E.), 63 

Tinte, 127, 267 

tior (O.H.G.), 80 

Tip, 274 

tippen, 125 

Tisch, 153, 191, 266 

Tischlein-deck-dich, 276 

Tischler, 237, 444 

tiuhan (Goth.), ‘ziehen’, 13, 61 

tiusch (M.H.G.), 248 

Tiw (O.E.), 29 


tjost(e) (M.H.G.), 271 
Tobler, 287 
Tocharian, 6 

Tochter, 7 x, 115,147,157,175,179,190 

Tochterschule, 304 

Tod, 138, 158 

Todesengel, 181 

Todesurteil, 295 

Toilette, 277 

toll, 155 

tolmetsch, 269 

Tolpel, 122, 126, 133 

Tolpelei, 272 

Ton, ‘clay’, 122, 199 

Ton (Lat. tonus), 127 

tongue (E.), 65 

Tonnies, 286 

tooth (E.), 65 

Topf, 192 

Topp, 127 

Tor (m.), 190 

Tor (n.), 278 

Torf, 127 

toricht, 248 

Tornister, 270 

Torsten, 286 

tot, 106, 249 

touwen, 39 

traben, 122 

tragen, 244 

Training, 274 

trampeln, 126 

tran (Notker), 123 

Trane, 182, 202 

Trank, 74 

trappeln, 125 

Traube, 203, 276 

trauen, 39 

Trauer, 202 

trauern, 223 

Traum, 139, 192 

traun, 149 

traurig, 322 

treffen, 39, 168, 218 

TrefFer, 238, 241 

treiben, 281 

Trennung, 244 

Treppe, 125, 444 

Treptow, 290 

tresohus (O.H.G.), 236 

treten, 154, 214 

treu, 33, 149 

Treuhander, 178 

treuua (O.H.G.), 115, 128, 139 

triakel, 267 

tribuz (O.H.G.), 266 

Trichter, 266 

triefen, 156, 2i8f. 
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Trier, 290 
Trift, 199 
tnggws (Goth.), 33 
trimmen, 274 
Trine, 286 
trinkbar, 301 
trinken, 74, 113, 220, 282 
Tritt, 155 
Trittling, 293 
triuwo (O.H.G.), 33 
trjim (W. Fris.), 47 
Trockendock, 274 
Trog, 192 

troistet (O.H.G.), 137 
Trompete, 298 
Tronege, 287 
Tropfen, 80 
tropfon (O.H.G.), 251 
Trost, 191 
trotzen, 324 
trube, 441 
Trubsal, 199, 242 
Truchsess, 190 
trudan (Goth.), 100 
Trug, 219 
triigen, 219 

truhtln (O.H.G.), 27, 267 
Triimmer, 122 
Trumpf, 192 
Trunk, 74 
Trunkenbold, 240 
Trunkenheit, 246 
trunzun (M.H.G.), 271 
Trust, 274, 298 
tryggr (O.N.), 33 
tubing (E.), 243 
Tubingen, 187 
Tuch, 187, 197 
Tiicke, 202 
tuenner (O.N.), 13 
Tugend, 189, 199, 202, 267 
tuggo (Goth.), 88 
Tulle, 203 
-turn, 246 
Tiimpel, 126, 193 

tun, 75, 102, 135, 169, 172, 229, 231, 
440 

tiinchen, 266 

Tundra, 276 

Tunichtgut, 204 

Tunnel, 274 

tun]?us (Goth.), 65 

tuom (O.H.G.), 104, 247, 267 

tuomtag (O.H.G.), 267 

Tur, 161 

turd (E.), 47 

Turf, 274 

turiwart (O.H.G.), 236 


Tiirkei, 272 
Turm, 152, 267 
Turmuhr, 439 
turnen, 271 
Turner, 271 
turnica (O.H.G.), 269 
turnieren, 271 

turren (M.H.G.), getar, 171, 227, 254 

turri (O.H.G.), 267 

turs (O.H.G.), 28 

twaddje (Goth.), 33 

twalibwintrus (Goth.), 235 

twalif (Goth.), 9, 97 

two (E.), 65, 165 

Tynwald, 27 

Tyr (O.N.), 29 

pam, pam (O.E.), 91 
J>ans (Goth.), 76 

J?arf/]?aurbum (Goth.), 62, 103, 120 
pe (Goth, in duj?e), 91 
Jiiudans (Goth.), ‘king’, 13, 27 
Wiuhan (Goth.), cf. fliehen, 39 
porr (O.N.), 29 
Jpragjan (Goth.), ‘to run’, 61 
puk (Goth.), 93 
J>ulan (Goth.), ‘to suffer’, 71 
pyrs (O.E.), 28 

t)bel, 245 

iibel (adj., adv.), 97, 152 
iiber-, 259 

uberarbeiten (sich), 259 

Uberbleibsel, 243 

tjbereinstimmung, 278 

uberfahren, 259 

Ubergangspartikel, 357 

uberholen, 259 

iiberhoren, 259 

Uberlieferung, 283 

tJbermensch, 284 

iibersehen, 259 

iibersetzen, 259 

tiberwachsen, 259 

iickbre (Gaunersprache), 294 

ufarassus (Goth.), 242 

ugkis (Goth.), g3, cf. wir 

Uhr, 422, 439 

Uhu, 204 

Ulan, 270 

Ulfila, 33 

Ulrich, 288 

Ulm, 290 

um-, 259 k 

umarmen, 260 

umbe, 148 

umbinden, 259 

Umbruch, 284 
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umfahren, 259 
umfassen, 260 
umgeben, 259 
umgehen, 260 
umgurten, 260 
umhaben, 259 

‘Umlegung der Melodie’, 84 
ummaht (M.H.G.), 131 
umringen, 259 
Umschlag, 278 
umschmelzen, 259 
umsegeln, 260 
umwenden, 259 
un-, 336 

Unachtsamkeit, 246 
unbescholten, 249 
Uncialis, 402 
unde, 145, 189 
undenklich, 250 
unendlich, 83 

-ung, 144, 199, 232, 238f., 243f., 341 
Ungarn, 143 
-unge, 282 

ungenethero (O.H.G.), 137 

Unger, 287 

ungeschlacht, 424 

Ungleichsetzung, 350 

Unhold, 193 

Universitat, 277, 301 

unlebendig, 83 

unmoglich, 83 

unnan (O.H.G.), cf. gonnen 

uns, unser, unsis, cf. wir 

Unschlitt, 155 

unserthalben, 133 

untadelig, 126 

unten, 132 

unter, 132, 259 

unterdes, 207 

untergehen, 259 

unterhalten, 259 

unterliegen, 259 

unterschreiben, 259 

Untertan, 200 

untertauchen, 259 

Unterwalden, 196 

unterwerfen, 259 

unweniggo (Goth.), 262 

unwirsch, 248 

unz, 348 

unzahlig, 126 

Uote, 186 

-uoti, 203 

uppig, 126, 248 

ur-, 82, 142, 257 

Urahn, 154 

urbar, 145 

urchig (Swiss), 380 


‘urgermanisch’, 3 m. 
urgoli (Franc.), 48 
‘Urheimat’, 18 
Urkunde, 154 
Urlaub, 140, 154, 253 
‘urnordisch’, 35 
urspriinglich, 83 
Urteil, 140, 152 
Urtier, 277 
Urdr (O.N.), 31 
Utrecht, 290 
uuiroh, 140 

uxom (pret. of vaxa, O.N.), 75 
Uz, 288 
uzvluz, 282 

V.I., 298 
vadium, 48 n. 

Vagabund, 427 
valant (M.H.G.), 144 
Valerian, 128 
Valkyrja (O.N.), 28 
Valuta, 298 
Vampir, 427 
Vanille, 427 
Vanir, 30 
Varini, 42 
Vasall, 427 

Vater, 77, 87 ff., 115, 154, I56f., 159, 
174. 179, 190, 281, 393, 426 
Vaterland, 289, 435 
Veilchen, 426 
Venedig, 129 
Ventil, 427 
Venus, 427 

ver- (Goth, fra-), 82, 232, 255, 439 

verachten, 256 

veralten, 256 

Veranderung, 244 

verantworten, 256 

Verb, 427 

verbauen, 256 

verbauern, 256 

verbergen, 256 

verbessern, 256 

verbieten, 256 

verbitten, 256 

verbittern, 256 

verbleiben, 256 

verbliihen, 255 

verbrennen, 255 

verburgen, 256 

verdagen (M.H.G.), 226 

Verdandi, 31 

verdecken, 256 

verdeit, 226 

verderben, 220 

Verderben, 241 
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verdienen, 256 
Verdikt, 274 
verdreschen, 255 
verdriessen, 156, 218 
verdunkelt, 233 
verehrt, 300 
vereidigen, 252 
verfallen, 325 
Verfasser, 284 
verfechten, 256 
vergaloppieren, 255 
vergessen, 212, 395 
Vergissmeinnicht, 204f., 235 
vergolden, 256 
vergottern, 256 
vergrossern, 256 
verhallen, 255 
Verhaltniswort, 277 
verhandeln, 256 
verhelfen, 256 
verhohlen, 218 
verhoren (sich), 255 
verjagen, 255 
verkalken, 256 
verkaufen, 2 ",, 321 
verkloppen, 295 
verkohlen, 256 
verlaufen, 256 
Verlegenheit, 246 
verleiden, 325 
verlernen, 256 
verlieren, 62, 120, 222, 
255 

verlogen, 249 
Verlust, 62, 199, 241 
vernehmen, 75, 256 
Vernunft, 231, 241 
Veronica, 286 
verplaudern, 255 
verproviantieren, 256 
verputzen, 256 
verriickt, 249 
Vers, 125, 426 
versagen, 256 
Versammlung, 87 
verschlafen, 255 
verschlingen, 255 
verschroben, 224 
verschiitten, 256 
verschweigen, 256 
versehen (sich), 255 
versengen, 255 
versichern, 321 
verspielen, 255 
versprechen, 325 
Verstandnis, 242 
verstecken, 256 
verstummen, 256 


Versuch, ig2 
versuchen, 256 
versiissen, 256 
verteidigen, 131 
vertilgen, 256 
vertrackt, 224 
vertraumen, 255 
verwandt, 224 
Verwirrung, 244 
verwohnen, 256 
verwunschen, 225 
verzagen, 226 
verzarteln, 225 
verzeit, 226 
Verzicht, 199 
verzweifeln, 144 
Verdandi (O.N.), 31 
Vesper, 426 
vettach (M.H.G.), 121 
Vetter, 200, 233, 424ft'. 
Victoria, 286 

Vieh, 6t, 135, 158, 197, 426 
Viehknecht, 303 
viel, 164, 207, 318, 426 
Vienna, 290 

vier, 15, 34, 66, 166, 211, 426 

Viererzug, 211 

vierzig, 97 

Vietor, 288 

villanie (M.H.G.), 271 

Villen, 204 

vindauga (O.N.), 266 

violett, 427 

vir (Lat.), 81 

Virgunt (M.H.G.), 68, 289 
Visigoths, 33 
viss (O.N.), 13 
vkemen (M.H.G.), 381 
Vlaams, 49 
Vlieland, 45 

Vogel, 136, 140, 179, 181, 192, 
V6g(e)Iein, 180 
Vogt, 155, 192, 288, 426 
Vokabel, 272, 427 
Volcae, 69 
Volk, 426 
Volkerschaft, 247 
Volkerwanderung, 24 
Volkhart, 285 
Volksetymologie, 233 
Volkstum, 247 
volkstumlich, 249 
-voll, 249 f. 

voll, 70, 251, 314, 322 ft, 426 
vollenden, 83 
vollends, 134 
vollkommen, 83 
Vollmilch, 234, 284 
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von, 91, 426 
vor-, 82, 154, 260, 426 
voran, -bei, 154, 262 
vorbeugen, etc., 260 
Vordruck, 179 
Vore, 368 
Vorfahr, 190, 200 
Vorfeld, 362 
Vorgegenwart, 277 
‘vorgermanisch ! , 3m. 
Vormund, 196 
Vorschrift, 340 
Vorsehung, 244 
Vorteil, 154 
vortrefflich, 83 
Vorvergangenheit, 277 
Vorwand, 192 
Vorwort, 277 
Voss, 186 

vreischen (M.H.G.), 221 
Vreneli, 286 

vrouwe (M.H.G.), 145, 303 
Vulpius, 288 


Waal, 289 
wabbeln, 126 
Wabe, 203 
Wachs, 123, 429 
wachsen, 216, 429 
wacke, 280 
wacker, 249 
wadden (L.G.), 12 
Waffe, 156, 203, 381 
wagen, 227 
wagen, 220 

Wagen, 154, i7gf., 185, 231, 278 

Wagner, 237 

wagon (O.H.G.), 251 

wahlen, 223 

Wahn, 422 

wahrend, 347 

wahrhaft, (ig), 83, 250 

Wahrheit, 246 

wahrlich, 269 

wahrnehmen, 422 

wahrscheinlich, 83 

wahta (Franc.) 48 n. 

wairjsan (Goth.), 61 

Waise, 203 

wait (Goth.), cf. wissen 
wal (M.H.G.), 382 
Walah-, 52 

Wald, 158, 179, 185, 196,393 
Waldhufendorfer, 52 
Waldschrat, 28 
Waldung, 243, 245 
Wall, 265 


walsch, 144 
wal ten, 132, 323 
Waltershausen, 198 
Walze, 301 
Walzer, 241 
Warns, 271 
wan, 349 

wan (M.H.G.), 185 
Wand, 265 

wan(de) (M.H.G.), 145 

wandeln, 144, 214, 223 

Wanderlust, 280 

wandern, 214 

Wandsbeck, 291 

Wanduhr, 439 

Wandung, 243 

-wang, 291 

Wange, 157, 184, 201 

wanheil (O.H.G.), 142 

waninassus (Goth.), ‘lack’, 242 

wann, 262 

Wanne, 266 

Wanten, 48 n. 

wapen (M.H.G.), 187, 381 

Wappen, 156, 381 

war (M.H.G.), 262 

warda (Franc.), 48n. 

warinne, 129 

waritu (O.N.), 99 

warm, 21, 67, 302 

Warme, 245 

Warmheit, 278 

Warthe, 289 

was, 76, 95, 163 

waschen, 153 

Wascherin, 239 

Waschfrau, 239 

Wasen, 194 

Wasgenwald, 289 

Wasser, 180, 425 

Wasserfass, 142 

Wate, 186 

waten (watan, O.H.G.), 100 

Watt, 127 

Wauwau, 204 

weal (E.), 47 

wealh, -isc (O.N.), 69 

weben, 220 

Weber, 288 

Wechsel, 298 

‘Wechsel (grammatischer)’, 120 

wecken, 113, 170 

weder, 134, 163^, 3456 

weed (E.), 47 

Weg, 155, 231 

weg, 262 

wegan (O.H.G.), 251 
Wegerich, 142 
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Wegescheide, 142 
Weh, 138 
wehen, 171 
Wehr, 161 
Weib, 116, ng, 128, 183, 304 
weibisch, 248 
weiblich, 248 
weich, 249 
Weichsel, 289 
Weidling, 297 
Weigand, 144, 288 
Weihe, 161 
-weiher, 291 

Weihnachten, 27, 183, 190 

weil, 348 ff. 

weiland, 134, 145 

-weiler, 292 

Weimaraner, 238 

Wein, 265 

weinen, 132 

weinerlich, 249 

Weinglas, 234 

weis (Goth.), 92 

weis, 209 

Weise, 189 

-weise, 262 

weisen, 217, 224 

weiss, 123 

Weiss, 288 

Weissenfels, 287, 291 

Weisshaupt, 288 

‘weiterweisende’ (Intonation), 

84 

weitwoJ?s (Goth.), 106 
Weizen, 195!. 
welch(er), 163, 207 
Wellholz, 444 
welsch, 69, 144, 248 
Welt, 130, 189, 199 
Weltliteratur, 283 
wenden, 224 
Wendt, 287 
wenig, 138, 207 
wenn, 262, 349, 352 
Wenn (das), 204 
weofod (O.E.), 64 

wer, was, wen, wes, wessen, wem, 94!., 
163 

werben, 70, 119 
-werd, 291 
-werd(er), 291 

werden, 154, 168, 213, 219, 222, 319, 
325, 328, 334, 336, 440 
Werfall, 277 

werfen, 74, 114, 167, 171, 281 
Werft, 134 
Werg, 126 
-werk, 245 


Werner, 288 
Wernicke, 288 
Wernigerode, 292 
werra (Franc.), 48n. 
wert, 122 
Wert, 132 

wertisal (O.H.G.), 243 
Werwolf, 136 
wes, 207 

wesan (O.H.G.), cf. sein 

Wesen, 120, 228, 241 

wesentlich, 229 

Weser, 289 

wessa, 136 

Westfalen, 43 

West Germanic, 39 ff. 

weswegen, 207 

Wette, 203 

Wetter, 153 

Wettin, 290 

Wetzlar, 291 

whacker (E.), 238 

what (hwset, O.E.), 66, 71 

wheat (E.), 66 

whether (E.), 66 

whey (E.), 47 

while (E.), 66 

wic (M.H.G.), 381 

Wicht, 195 

wider, 380 

widerfahren, 260 

widerstehen, 260 

wie, 263 

Wiedehopf, 193 

wiederholen, 260 

Wiegand, 144, 288 

Wieland, 138, 288 

Wiesbaden, 197, 290 

Wiese, 287 

-wiese, 291 

wifmon (O.E.), 304 

wigant (M.H.G.), 381 

wlho ahma, 269 

wiho atum, 2686 

wiht (O.H.G.), wight (E.), 28, 345 

wihtelin (O.H.G.), 28 

Wildbret, 197 

Wildensere, 293 

Wilhelm, 2866, 313 

Wilhelm Tell, 283 

Wille, 194 

willfahren, 83 

willkommen, 83, 249 

Willkiir, 161 

Wilmanns, 287 

Wimpel, 126, 271 

Wimper, 133 

wlna-repa (O.H.G.), 142 
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Wind, 59, 71, 135 
Windeseile, 181 
Windfang, 293 
Windsbraut, 181, 300 
win-garto (O.H.G.), 142 
wini (O.H.G.), 77, 87, 158, 185^ 
Winter, 132, 181, 289 
Winzer, 156 
wip, 3°3 f - 

wir (uns, unser, wit (Dual), ugkis), 
92f., 109, 131, 204 
wirken, 223 f. 
wirklich, 277 
Wirrsal, 242 
wirs (M.H.G.), 283 
wirtschaftlich, 249 
wiskunde, 279 
Wismut, 280 

wissen, weiss, wessa, wissa, wusste, 
gewusst, 33, 103, 136, 170, 226 f., 
?8i, 345 „ 

Wissenschaft, 247 
wissen tlich, 133 
wistuom (M.H.G.), 247 
wit (Dual), 92 
with (E.), 91 
Witkop, 288 
Wittenberg, 187 
Wittum, 17 
witu (O.H.G.), 158 
Witz, 199 

wizago (O.H.G.), 268 
wizzodliho (O.H.G.), 269 
wlits (Goth.), 128 
wo, 262 

Woche, 153, 268 
Wodan, 29 

Wodnesdaeg (O.E.), 30 
Woge, 153, 202, 231 
wohl, 154 
wohnen, 223 
Wohnung, 243 

Wolf, g, 33, 72, 88, 120, 122, 136, 192, 
239, 285, 287 
Wolfram, 191, 280 
Wolke, 203 

Wolle (wolla, O.H.G.), 70, 136 

wollen (adj.), 247 

wollen, 132, 173, 219, 230, 328 

womit, 325 

Wonne, 120 

Worms, 290 

Wort (waurd, Goth.), 89, 161, 173, 
180, 187, 197 
-worth, 291 
worth, 61 
wrechen, 128 
wringen, 128 


write (E.), 217, 267 
Wucher, 298 
Wuchs, 192 
Wulfila, 33, 236 
Wiilfing, 285 
wulfs (Goth.), 9 

wulpa (O.H.G.), wiilpe (M.H.G.), 239 

wund, 106 

Wunder, 152 

W'undmal, 197 

wuofen (M.H.G), 283 

Wiirde, 152 

wiirdig, 152, 323 

wiirdigen, 252, 324 

wurdigiskapu (O.S.), 31 

Wurf, 74 

Wurm, 195 

Wursten, 292 

wurt (O.H.G.), wyrd (O.E.), 31 

Wurt-saten, 46 

Wurzburg, 290 

Wiirze, 152 

Wurzel, 86 

wiirzig, 248 

Wiiste, 188 

Wuterich, 240 

Wuwa, 298 

wyrd (O.E.), 31 

Xanten, 187, 290 
Xaver, 286 
Xylander, 288 

ye (E.), you, your, 92 f. 
yeast (£.), 222 
Yiddish, 372 
ylir (O.N.), 30 
Ymhof, 187 
you (E.), 92 f. 

Yule (E.), 30 

za-, 143 
Zabern, 290 
Zacharia, 287 
Zack(e), 194 
Zacken, 194 
zah, 246 
Zahigkeit, 246 
Zahl, 145, 199, 202 
zahlen, 145 

zahmen (zamon, O.H.G.), 217, 251 
Zahn, 65, 159 
Zahnarzt, 238 

Zahre, 137, 147, 182, 202, 428 

zankisch, 248 

Zapfen, 194 

zart, 154 

Zarten, 289 
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zartlich, 283 
Zaterdag (Du.), 30 
Zauberei, 272 
Zaum, 192 
Zaun, 113, 192 
ze, 310 

Zeder, 203, 425 
Zeeland, 50 
zehanzug (O.H.G.), 98, 166 
zehn, 65, 97, 123, 166 
Zeichen, 69, 140, 180 
zeigen, 74, 223, 281, 325 
zeihen (zihen, M.H.G.), 69, 222 
Zeit, 199 
Zeitgeist, 280 
Zeitwort, 277 
-zell, 292 
Zelle, 267 

zellen (O.H.G.), i6gf. 
zentral, 278 
zentralisieren, 278 
Zentrum, 278 
zenuw, 279 
zer-, 143, 256, 439 
zerbeissen, 439 
zerbrechen, 143, 257, 439 
zerkochen, 257 
zerschellen, 213 
zerschlagen, 439 
zerschneiden, 255 
zersingen, 257 
zerstoren, 257 

zesawa (O.H.G.), 123, 140, 165 

Zettel, 193, 200 

-zeug, 245 

Zicke, 203 

Zickel, 180 

Ziege, 444 

Ziegel, 266 

ziehen (er-), 62, 106, 120, 138, 212, 
2Q2, 305 
Zielfall, 277 

ziemen (zeman, O.H.G.), 131, 2i7f., 
325 

Zierde, 245 
Ziesburg, 51 
Ziestig (Zistig), 51 
Zille, 297 

zimbar (O.H.G.), 63 
Zimbel, 298 

Zimmer (zimbar, O.H.G.), 63 
Zimmet, Zimt, 134 


Zink, 280 
Zinken, 194 
Zinkenist, 238 
zinkern, 248 
Zinn, 120 
Zins, 201 
Zipperlein, 237 
zitheit (M.H.G.), 282 
Zitrone, 425 
Ziu (O.H.G.), 29, 51 
Zobel, 269 
Zoll, 113, 192, 266 
Zopf, 192 
Zorn, 306 
zornig, 322 
zottig, 70 
zu. I43» 339 

ZU-, 260 
Zuber, 282 

Zucht, 241, 305f., 379 
Zuchthausler, 237 
Zuchtwahl, 284 
Zuckerbacker, 234 
Zug, 62, 120, 155 
Ztigel, 62, 120 
Zumsteg, 287 
zumute, 282, cf. Mut 
Zunft, 131, 241 

Zunge (zunga, O.H.G.), 65, 78b 
88f., 141, 144, 161, 175, 201 
zungunlos (O.H.G.), 142 
zuofuogi (O.H.G.), 282 
Zurich, 290 
zurnen, 324 
zuriick, 257, 260 
zusammen-, 255, 261 
‘ Zusammenbildung ’,233 
zwangslaufig, 439 
zwanzig, 156 
Zwecke, 202 

zwei, 33, 65, 121, 138, 165, 21 of. 
Zweifel, 122 

zweiio (O.H.G.), 33, 165 
zwene (M.H G.), 165 
Zwerchfell, 122 
Zwerg, 28, 121 
Zwiebel, 203 
zwingen, 12 if. 
zwischen, 113, 152, 166 
zwiske, 166 
zwitschern, 125 
zwolf, 9, 97, 152, 211 
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